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RETROSPECT  AND  PROSPECT       l^"^ 

-y^  IE  AMERICAN  MISSIONARY  wishes  its  readers  a  I  aftpy  "  i 
£^  New  Year.  It  is  not  simply  the  year  which  is  new,*ll(j\vJ 
^^"^  evjer,  for  1919  witnesses  the  commencement  of  an  epoch, 
one  which  is  to  challenge  the  church  and  its  missionary  organiza- 
tions as  has  no  other.  This  magazine  is  preparing  to  accept  the 
challenge. 

1918  Achievements 
The  Mt.  Pleasant  Church,  Washington,  D.  C,  was  the  banner 
church  last  year,  having  secured  a  club  membership  of  201.  The 
church  at  Richmond  Hill,  New  York,  comes  next,  with  153 ;  then 
the  Washington  Street  Church,  Toledo,  Ohio,  with  143;  First 
Church,  Bellevue,  Ohio,  135 ;  Hyde  Park,  Massachusetts,  134 ;  First 
Church,  New  Milford,  Connecticut,  123;  Park  Street  Church, 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  107 ;  First  Church,  Meriden,  Connecticut, 
102 ;  Central  Church,  Philadelphia,  100 ;  North  Church,  St.  Johns- 
bury,  Vermont,  100 ;  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  100. 

1918  Testimonials 
'*I  have  appreciated  the  very  high  order  of  the  magazine  lat- 
terly." 

'*The  magazine  is  so  interesting,  my  only  wish  is  that  we 
could  have  twice  as  much  about  the  work  of  each  homeland  de- 
partment. ' ' 

**I  almost  always  find  time  to  fairly  devour  the  numbers  as 
they  come,  finding  great  inspiration  in  the  accounts  of  various 
forms  of  effort  told  in  it.'' 

*'I  do  not  see  how  our  families  would  keep  up  their  mission- 
ary interest  and  zeal  without  the  intimate  acquaintance  with  peo- 
ple and  needs  and  the  interesting  reports  from  the  fields  which 
they  get  through  The  American  Missionary.  Every  number  is  a 
good  one.'' 

1919  Aspirations 
To  make  The  American  Missionary   a  herald   of  the  New 

America. 

To  champion  the  cause  of  Christian  Americanization. 
To  publish  missionary  narratives  that  have  grip  and  punch. 
To  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  entire  denomination. 
To  double  the  subscription  list. 

A  Word  to  Pastors 
Since  the  annual  letter  was  mailed  early  in  November,  the 
governmental  restrictions  on  paper  have  been  removed  and  our 
former  arrangements  are  again  in  force.  All  pastors  of  Congre- 
gational churches  may  receive  the  magazine  free  of  charge,  and 
sample  copies  for  the  promotion  of  subscriptions  are  available 
upon  request. 
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TERCENTENARY  EVANGELISTIC  CAMPAIGN 

By  Charles  Emerson  Burton,  D.  D. 

^j' INGE  the  last  issue  of  this  magazine  the  Tercentenary  Committee  has 
^y  made  further  progress  in  working  out  the  plans  for  the  Tercentenary 
^^  Evangelistic  Campaign  proposed  for  1919.  The  definite  aim  of  this 
campaign  is  through  the  deepening  of  spiritual  life  to  secure  a  very  material 
increase  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  churches  in  leading  men  into  covenant 
relations  with  Jesus  Christ. 

Procedure 

Bearing  in  mind  that  spiritual  life  is  at  the  center  of  all,  it  is  of  great 
advantage  to  conceive  a  clear-cut  course  of  procedure. 

1.  The  Midwinter  Conference.  The  Committee  is  elaborating  a  tenta- 
tive program  for  the  campaign,  which  will  be  presented  to  the  Midwinter 
Conference  of  Superintendents  and  others  in  Chicago,  January  19th  to  23rd, 
where  it  will  be  carefully  studied  and  revised.  As  a  consequence  the  State 
Superintendents  and  Secretaries  will  be  thoroughly  equipped  to  lead  in 
their  own  fields. 

2.  State  Committees.  With  this  preparation  the  Superintendents  will 
go  the  following  week  to  the  meetings  of  their  state  committees  and  transmit 
to  these  committees  not  only  the  plan  but  the  spirit  of  the  movement.  This 
committee  will  be  prepared  to  inculcate  the  spirit  of  the  campaign  and  its 
plan  of  action  in  the  leaders  of  association  groups. 

3.  Association  Fellowship  Meetings.  Immediately  after  the  meeting 
of  the  state  committee,  and  while  the  subject  is  fresh  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  association  leaders,  previously  arranged  fellowship  meetings  of  the 
pastors  in  all  of  the  associations  will  be  held  for  prayer  and  conference. 

4.  Call  to  Prayer.  These  meetings  for  prayer  and  conference  on  the 
part  of  the  pastors  are  timed  to  precede  immediately  a  call  to  prayer  from 
all  our  pulpits  on  a  date  to  be  set  by  the  Midwinter  Conference.    All  our 

*  churches  will  be  asked  to  sound  this  call  to  prayer  on  a  given  Sunday. 
Every  pastor  will  be  furnished  with  simple  but  constructive  outlines  for 
private  and  family  devotion,  in  the  use  of  which  he  will  ask  his  people  to 
join  with  the  entire  fellowship  in  earnest  prayer. 

5.  Easter  Campaign.  This  progressive  program  will  naturally  prepare 
us  for  the  special  religious  services  which  so  many  of  our  churches  are  accus- 
tomed to  hold  preceding  Easter,  and  this  year  the  Tercentenary  Committee 
will  ask  every  church  of  our  denomination  to  give  itself  at  this  season  to 
endeavors  that  shall  quicken  their  spiritual  life  and  reach  the  hearts  of  non- 
Christian  people. 

6.  Church-Wide,  All-thc-Year-Around  Program  of  Evangelism.  The 
Committee  contemplates  asking  all  our  churches  to  take  up  during  the  pre- 
Easter  endeavor  the  question  of  their  entire  evangelical  program,  embrac- 
ing all  departments  of  the  church  life  and  the  complete  calendar  of  the 
church  year.    For  this  purpose  there  will  be  furnished  a  suggested  program 
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of  evangelism  for  the  local  church.  When  the  atmosphere  is  sympathetic 
and  hearts  are  warm  is  the  natural  time  to  take  up  seriously  this  funda- 
mental task  of  the  Church. 

Beviewinpf  this  course  of  procedure  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  definitely 
progressive.  The  state  leaders  are  prepared  for  the  campaign  in  their  five 
days'  conference  in  January.  Fresh  from  this  meeting  they  go  to  their 
State  committees.  While  the  plan  and  the  spirit  are  warm  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  these  State  leaders,  they  go  to  the  pastors  in  their  fellowship 
meetings.  The  pastors  in  turn  appeal  to  their  people  for  simultaneous  and 
intensive  prayer.  This  concert  of  prayer  leads  up  to  the  pre-Easter  mis- 
sions. During  these  meetings  the  Church  adopts  its  all-the-year-around, 
church-wide  program  of  evangelism,  and  all  is  done  under  the  stimulation 
of  like  procedure  by  all  the  sister  churches,  and  with  definite  leadership  on 
the  part  of  an  effective  organization. 

Propaganda 

To  make  the  campaign  effective  the  Committee  proposed  propaganda 
along  the  following  lines  : 

1.  Denominational  Gatherings.  The  subject  will  be  presented  in  all 
the  denominational  gatherings — National  Council,  State  Conferences,  asso- 
ciation meetings,  ministers'  meetings,  and  the  like. 

2.  The  Printed  Page.  The  publications  of  the  denomination  will  be  req- 
uistioned,  including  The  Congregai%07ialist  and  Advance,  missionary  maga- 
2des,  state  publications,  Sunday  School  publications  and  the  woman's 
magazines.  Miscellaneous  helps  will  also  be  provided  concerning  the  sev- 
eral departments  of  activity. 

3.  Correspondence.  The  Committee  will  keep  in  constant  touch  with  the 
state,  association^  and  church  organizations  through  the  mails.  In  particular 
it  is  planned  to  issue  a  monthly  letter  to  pastors  with  timely  suggestions  and 
helps. 

4.  Visitation.  The  tentative  plans  of  the  Committee  call  for  a  two-by- 
two  visitation  of  pastors  for  the  purpose  of  encouragement  and  mutual  ad- 
vice.   This  would  seem  to  be  a  most  important  feature  of  the  plans. 

5.  Absentees.  The  last  Year-Book  reports  more  than  118,000  absentee 
members.  In  the  main  there  is  little  or  no  shepherding  of  this  part  of  the 
flock.  The  Committee  hopes  to  be  able  to  institute  plans  whereby  substan- 
tial aid  may  be  given  at  this  point. 

Preparation 

Obviously  the  call  to  this  campaign  involves  the  necessity  of  thorough 
preparation  on  the  part  of  all  concerned. 

1.  Personal.  First  of  all  the  spiritual  life  of  those  who  lead  both  in 
the  general  organization  and  in  the  local  churches  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance. Let  us  search  our  hearts  and  clarify  our  purposes  to  make  sure 
that  we  are  fit  instruments  for  this  spiritual  service. 

2.  Surveys.  Every  church  needs  to  know  its  field.  For  example,  a 
comprehensive  list  of  constituents  is  absolutely  necessary.  This  should  in- 
clude not  only  churchgoers  but  the  non-churched  and  even  the  wayward. 
In  many  i>arishes  a  house-to-house  canvass  will  need  to  be  made.  In  every 
case  an  actual  tabulation  should  be  prepared. 

3.  Program.  The  Committee  will  suggest  a  model  program  of  evangel- 
ism for  the  local  church.  This,  of  course,  will  need  to  be  revised  by  every 
church  to  fit  its  own  situation.  Let  the  most  careful  attention  be  given  to 
mapping  out  the  plan  of  program. 
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4.  Preaching.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  compelling  subjects  of 
world  stirring  events  of  the  past  four  years  have  taken  some  of  us  away 
from  the  personal  challenge  to  individuals  to  follow  Jesus  Christ.  Now  is 
the  time  to  issue  this  call  with  rekindled  earnestness.  It  should  be  done  in 
the  regular  preaching  as  well  as  through  special  services. 

5.  Prayer.  Most  important  of  all  is  the  preparation  which  comes  with 
prayer.  This  campaign  is  born  of  the  prayer  life  of  our  people.  Only  the 
strong  current  of  spirituality  which  issues  from  prayer  can  carry  it  forward. 
Will  not  every  church  in  our  communion  give  itself  to  earnest  prayer  that 
God  will  prepare  us  for  this  service  and  through  us  turn  the  hearts  of  many 
to  Himself  f 

«    «    « 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  PILGRIM 

MEMORIAL  FUND 

By  Herman  F.  Stuartz,  D,  D, 

^Jf  HE  promotion  of  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  prompts  several  questions 
ill  which  are  so  often  repeated  that  we  believe  an  answer  in  the  columns 
^^  of  The  American  Missionary  ^v^ll  be  kindly  received  by  the  members 
of  our  fellowship. 

The  first  and  universal  query  is,  "How  are  you  getting  on?"  Tn  answer, 
we  can  report  wholesome  progress  in  two  ways: 

First,  the  "Plan,"  as  such,  has  been  the  object  of  prolonged  and  pro- 
found study,  and  it  is  now  completed  in  all  its  main  features.  It  truly  is 
"the  best  annuity  plan  for  a  professional  class  yet  devised  by  human  wis- 
dom." Nevertheless,  we  are  most  teachable,  and  any  improvements  seri- 
ously advanced  are  hopefully  welcomed.  Por  some  time  there  has  been  in 
circulation  a  booklet  entitled  "The  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund,"  in  which 
appear  the  names  of  the  commission,  officers,  trustees,  and  other  responsible 
persons,  with  a  brief  outline  of  the  plan  itself.  This  booklet  may  be  had 
upon  request  addressed  to  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  Commission,  287 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  A  more  technical  publication  which  we 
hope  soon  to  have  available,  is  in  preparation. 

As  to  the  second  element  of  progress,  we  are  gratified  to  report  that  the 
canvass  is  now  formally  launched.  We  are,  at  this  date,  working  in  Min- 
nesota, New  Hampshire,  and  New  Jersey.  Although  the  influenza  epidemic 
has  played  havoc  with  our  arrangements,  we  nevertheless  have  over  four 
thousand  subscribers  definitely  enrolled,  with  gifts  ranging  from  one  dollar 
to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  each,  making  a  total  of  over  four  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

We  have  also  canvassed  Louisiana,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Montana,  and 
with  returns  in  amounts  ranging  from  the  full  state  quota,  as  reckoned  in 
terms  of  three  times  the  benevolence  apportionment,  to  fifty  per  cent  in 
excess  of  such  quota.  The  returns  thus  far  secured  from  the  Congregation- 
ally  stronger  states  above  mentioned  promise  results  of  like  proportions. 
Barring  unforeseen  world  conditions,  we  will  surely  raise  our  full  five  mil- 
lion dollars,  but  it  is  going  to  be  hard  work,  and  it  will  call  for  heavy  giving. 

The  next  question  we  frequently  meet  comes  from  the  ministers  who  ask, 
"In  view  of  the  prosi>ects  of  success  in  securing  the  Pilgrim  Fund,  what 
personal  plans  should  I  make?" 

Our  answer  is,  ' '  if  your  age  is  between  twenty-five  and  sixty  years,  you 
will  do  wisely  to  take  out  membership  immediately  in  the  Annuity  Fund. 
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It  is  highly  profitable  both  as  an  investment  and  as  protection  as  it  now 
stands,  and  it  will  be  even  more  desirable  when  the  Pilgrim  Fund  begins  to 
yield  its  income." 

A  fundamental  reason  for  immediate  action  is  the  fact  that  most  of  us 
have  acquired  the  habit  of  having  a  birthday  at  least  once  each  year.  Every 
such  birthday  means  an  additional  liability,  with  the  inescapable  penalty  of 
either  a  higher  rate  of  dues  or  a  reduced  ultimate  return. 

A  third  question  is  also  asked  most  frequently  by  ministers.  It  is, 
"When  will  the  certificates  based  on  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  be  issued?" 

Obviously,  obligations  resting  in  part  upon  the  Pilgrim  Fund  cannot  be 
written  until  the  Fund  itself  becomes  productive.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
planned  to  issue  such  certificates  before  January  1,  1922. 

But,  and  this  is  important,  those  who  hold  certificates  under  the  old 
plan  now  in  force,  may  then  convert  them  into  the  new  plan  certificates 
without  any  penalty  and  at  full  value.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that 
members  who,  in  1922,  are  over  fifty  years  of  age,  may  find  it  more  profitable 
to  retain  their  original  plan  certificates.  In  either  case,  they  will  share,  in 
exactly  the  same  ratio,  in  the  distributable  income  of  the  Pilgrim  Memorial 
Fund. 

One  of  the  finest  things  about  this  undertaking  is  the  evidence  of  well- 
nigh  universal  fine  feeling  toward  it  and  toward  those  for  whose  sake  it  is 
being  carried  on.  From  one-third  to  one-half  of  all  the  people  in  the  average 
audience  will  immediately  respond  by  making  subscriptions  at  the  hour  of 
presenting  the  subject.  A  little  subsequent  visiting  generally  increases  by 
about  fifty  per  cent  the  gifts  from  those  who  were  not  present  or  who  de- 
sired time  for  further  consideration. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  some  adverse  winds.  A  very  prosperous  farmer 
refused  point-blank  to  give,  on  the  ground  that  a  minister  should  have  faith 
that  the  Lord  would  provide,  and  hence  that  it  is  wicked  for  the  minister 
to  take  any  thought  about  what  he  should  eat  in  his  old  age.  We  were  unable 
to  persuade  the  brother  that  our  plan  was  exactly  suited  to  prevent  such 
ministerial  "wickedness." 

Another  devout — and  wealthy — saint  would  not  tolerate  the  thought  of 
laying  up  a  permanent  fund  because  Christ's  second  coming  "is  right  at 
hand."  We  were  edified  to  discover  that  this  far-sighted  brother  has  his 
funds  largely  invested  in  real  estate,  a  form  of  security  which  it  may  be  sup- 
posed the  millenium  will  not  wipe  out. 

Another  objection  came  from  a  merchant  operating  a  general  store  in  an 
eastern  community.  He  was  really  angry,  declaring,  "I  don't  see  why  I 
should  help  lay  up  an  annuity  for  the  preacher  when  no  one  is  laying  up  an 
annuity  for  me."  His  customers  have  remarked,  however,  that  he  is  actually 
laying  up  a  little  for  his  old  age  and  they  are  apparently  helping  him  to  do 
it  when  they  pay  their  bills. 

The  writer  has  spoken  to  hundreds  of  people  in  many  states,  and  we 
have  several  field  men  constantly  at  work,  yet  these  are  actually  the  only 
instances  of  objection  which  have  reached  me,  either  direcfly  or  indirectly. 
It  is  nothing  less  than  marvelous. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  receive  a  constant  stream  of  beautiful,  apprecia- 
tive, and  helpful  words  which  greatly  enrich  the  thousands  of  gifts.  The 
Pilgrim  conscience  is  building  the  Pilgrim  Fund. 
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CAMPAIGN  FOR  MISSION  STUDY 

By  Miles  B.  Fisher,  D.  D, 

^Jf  HE  study  of  missions  has  always  made  appeal  to  Christians  of  vision, 
111  but  now  there  is  special  reason  why  we  should  study  missions.  Our 
^■^  own  nation's  problems  and  the  hoped-for  development  of  interna- 
tional relations  put  a  premium  upon  mission  study.  The  mission  study  text- 
books that  are  having  common  use  this  year  among  all  denominations  are 
peculiarly  fitted  to  help  us  Christians  meet  our  responsibilities.  One  might 
almost  claim  all  patriots  for  mission  study,  whether  Christians  or  not. 

By  common  consent  our  country  is  moving  with  accelerating  speed  into 
epoch-making  changes,  industrial,  economic  and  social.  Men  everywhere 
are  asking  whether  these  are  to  be  orderly,  constructive,  evolutionary,  or 
reckless,  destructive  and  revolutionary.  The  issue  depends  upon  intelligence 
and  morality. 

If  the  Church  is  to  meet  the  challenge,  she  must  add  to  her  piety  a  new 
measure  of  particular  intelligence  at  the  points  where  the  strain  is  going  to 
be  felt,  namely,  the  industrial,  the  economic,  and  the  social.  How  necessary 
this  is  will  appear  as  one  reflects  that  morality  cannot  flourish  in  a  vacuum. 
The  Church  cannot  supply  morality  in  general  with  which  to  help  meet  the 
crisis.  We  shall  want  to  see  the  situation  as  it  is,  with  its  injustices,  its 
desperate  needs,  its  animosities,  and  be  shown  how,  as  Christians,  we  can 
be  moral;  that  is,  make  a  flesh-and-blood,  cvery-day  exhibit  of  Christian 
principles  of  justice  and  brotherhood. 

And  when  we  turn  to  international  relations  we  are  struck  with  the  vo^ 
portace  of  mission  study  as  insuring  an  attitude  of  mind  necessary  in  work- 
ing out  terms  for  world  harmony.  There  must  be  a  new  spirit  animating 
our  international  engagements,  different  from  that  which  through  all  the 
ages  has  characterized  them.  Justice,  respect  for  the  individual,  a  will  to 
help  the  less  favored — these  must  determine  any  enduring  international  rela- 
tions. Diplomacy  hitherto  has  sought  flrst  the  security,  the  enrichment  and 
the  power  of  the  victor,  and  next  alliances  whose  object  was  power.  Tradi- 
tionally, peace  conferences  have  not  been  solicitous  for  the  smaller  nations, 
for  their  integrity,  or  for  allowing  them  a  chance  to  work  out  their  own 
cherished  ideals.  Traditionally,  they  have  not  undertaken  to  help  the  less 
favored.  Such  an  ideal  has  recently  been  voiced  and  widely  hailed  among 
both  the  strong  and  the  weak.  Can  it  enter  into  the  protracted  counsels  of 
the  conclave  at  Versailles?  However  much  or  little  this  ideal  comes  to  be 
written  into  the  terms  of  peace  and  the  solemn  engagements  between  na- 
tions, it  can  have  effect  in  the  long  run  only  as  the  active  conviction  of  the 
people  supports  it.  Our  nation  wrote  better  treaties  with  Japan  and  China 
than  California  favored,  and  that  state  effectually  impaired  the  treaty  guar- 
antees. It  may  be  another  state  next  time,  or  another  nation,  if  our  nation 
does  not  from  the  heart  (and  pocketbook)  avow  the  ideal.  The  problem 
cannot  be  solved  at  Versailles.  It  can  there  be  stated  and  worked  as  far  as 
''vulgar  fractions."  If  we  can  ever  get  the  answer  and  *' prove  it,"  it  will 
be  by  the  sufficient  intelligence  of  our  people  and  their  sufficient  morality — 
that  is  the  will  to  make  the  standards  of  Jesus  effective  between  nations. 

Excellent  textbooks  on  foreign  missions  are  widely  used  just  now,  pub- 
lished by  the  Missionary  Education  Movement  and  Woman's  Boards.  They 
are,  "Ancient  Peoples  at  New  Tasks,  by  Price,  and  *' Women  Workers  of 
the  Orient,"  by  Burton. 

Beginninig  with  the  new  year,  we  Congregationalists  are  asked  to  swing 
into  line  and  organize  in  every  church  a  mission  study  class.  Nobody  else 
asks  us.    We  ask  ourselves.    The  logic  of  the  case  asks  us.    The  prophets 
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would  say  God  asks  us.  Among  all  denominations  there  is  a  concerted 
movement — a  drive — on,  through  January  and  February,  to  organize  such 
classes. 

Our  own  fellowship  has  permitted  mission  study  to  languish  in  recent 
years.  Now  is  the  time  to  give  it  place  and  enthusiasm  in  c^ur  work.  On 
the  West  Coast  the  movement  has,  during  the  last  year,  gained  great  head- 
way. In  Washington  it  is  the  fashion  for  churches  to  organic  a  number  of 
classes.  In  Northern  California,  classes  in  Berkeley,  Oakland.' and  Piedmont 
organize  geographically,  meeting  either  in  private  parlory  or  in  church 
rooms — ^in  one  city  nine  Congregational  classes,  in  another  eleven. 

In  Southern  California  the  movement  has  assumed  such  proportions  that 
it. is  called  locally  "The  School  of  Missions."  One  church  of  650  has  en- 
rolled 267  in  its  school  of  missions;  another  of  800  members  has  150  en- 
rolled ;  another,  having  894  members,  has  221  enrolled,  and  pne  organization, 
with  a  membership  of  331,  reports  150.  Still  another  school  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  71  out  of  a  membership  of  194,  and  a  church  of  2440  proudly  re- 
ports 600  engaged  in  mission  study.  They  have  men's  classes,  women's 
classes,  young  people's  classes  and  junior  classes,  studying  various  text- 
books as  seems  desirable.  All  meet  at  the  same  time  weekly  for  about  eight 
weeks,  usually  assembling  before  the  evening  preaching  service. 

This  California  movement  owes  much  to  the  Summer  Conferences  of 
Missionary  Education.  Here  leadership  was  prepared  and  impulse  was 
given.  But  these  Conferences,  demanding  so  much  time  and  money,  could' 
not  train  enough  x>eople  to  lead  the  many  classes  in  the  churches  above 
referred  to»  Therefore  local  missionary  education  conferences  were  con- 
ducted in  centers  where  the  torch  of  knowledge  was  passed  again  to  ten 
times  as  many.  These  became  teachers  in  the  churches  where  the  school 
of  missions  idea  took  root. 

Most  of  our  churches  will  have  no  such  developing  spirit  of  interest 
and  zeal.  Let  such  a  church,  with  "nobody  to  do  nofWn',"  not  abandon 
the  idea  of  a  mission  study  class.  Somebody  cares  and  can.  Find  him  or 
her.  Talk  it  over.  Inspect  the  study  books.  Note  the  admirable  ''Sugges- 
tions for  Leaders"  published  for  every  book.  Ask  the  pastor  to  preach  on 
the  present-day  significance  of  missions.  Invite  the  group  individually.  Be 
primed,  and  have  a  supply  of  the  books  to  be  studied.  The  various  mission 
study  books  usually  cost  sixty  cents  in  cloth  and  forty  cents  in  paper.  "Sug- 
gestions to  Leaders"  are  five  and  ten  cents  each.  All  can  be  had  from  the 
Pilgrim  Press,  14  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  and  19  West  Jackson  Street,  Chi- 
cago, as  well  as  at  many  bookstores.  The  Mission  Study  Class  Manual, 
five  cents  a  copy,  is  also  recommended. 

Till  the  school  of  missions  idea  takes  root  and  right  of  way  at  either 
the  early  Sunday  evening  hour  or  on  a  prayer  meeting  night,  it  will  remain 
for  classes  to  fit  in  as  best  they  can.  The  women's  class  will  probably  be 
made  up  chiefly  from  the  missionary  society,  but  they  are  likely  to  have 
members  from  outside,  as  a  definite  study  appeals  to  some.  A  young  people's 
class  in  the  church  school  may  well  take  as  an  elective  course  on  missions 
some  book  such  as  Ward's  ''The  Gospel  for  a  Working  World." 

But  this  proposition  must  come  with  appeal  to  our  men.  They  are  the 
persons  who  must  soonest  and  with  largest  influence  face  the  changing 
order.  This  national  problem  has  not  before  been  called  a  matter  of  mis- 
sions. Yet,  only  as  one  has  a  missionary  spirit  can  the  problem  be  solved  * 
right.  Get  the  men  to  studying.  It  will  reward  them,  vitalize  their  faith, 
and  spiritualize  the  churches. 

For  further  information  inquire  of  the  Secretaries  of  our  mission  boards, 
or  of  the  Secretary  of  Missionary  Education,  14  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 
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Not  only  a  Happy  New  Year  but  a  Happy  New  Age  is  ours.  Wish  for 
it,  pray  for  it,  live  for  it. 

«    *    ♦ 

The  February  number  will  contain  the  second  installment  of  President 
Potter's  series  of  articles.    The  title  is  **The  Training  Camps." 

#.     «     4 

The  story  in  this  issue,  entitled  '*The  Southwest  and  Its  Most  Pressing 
Problem,"  will  be  of  special  value  to  Sunday  School  superintendents  and 
teachers  as  supplementing  the  Hero  Tale  and  Service  provided  for  this 
month. 

«    «    « 

Two  ex-presidents  of  this  Society  have  furnished  articles  for  this  num- 
ber of  The  American  Missionary.  They  are  Cyrus  Northrop,  LL.D.  and 
and  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Woodrow,  D.D.,  the  latter  being  at  the  present  time 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

#    «    « 

This  Society  regrets  to  announce  that  the  prevailing  epidemic  has  taken 
from  the  home  missionary  force  three  of  its  valued  workers.  They  are  Rev. 
Jasper  L.  Walsh,  Edgemont,  South  Dakota ;  Rev.  Alexander  E.  Cutler,  Mott, 
North  Dakota,  and  Rev.  David  Preikszas,  Laurel,  Montana. 

^p    ^p    ^p 

The  history  and  needs  of  the  work  in  the  Southwest  will  challenge  our 
Sunday  Schools  throughout  the  year.  Remember  that  January  is  one  of  the 
two  months  set  aside  for  The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society  by 
the  Tercentenary  Chart  Plan  for  Sunday  Schools.  On  page  465  of  The 
American  Missionary  for  December  you  will  find  complete  information  con- 
cerning our  plans.  If  you  have  mislaid  this  number,  write  to  the  Publication 
Department  of  this  Society  for  another  copy. 

«    «    « 

The  midwinter  meeting  of  the  Societies  of  the  Church  Extension  group 
will  be  held  at  the  Fort  Dearborn  Hotel,  opposite  the  La  Salle  Street  station, 
Chicago,  January  19  to  22,  1919.  The  program,  as  usual,  will  include  the 
business  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  session  of  the  Extension 
Board  officials  and  Superintendents,  and  the  Superintendents'  Conference. 
The  gathering  of  the  denominational  leaders  called  by  the  Commission  on 
Missions,  will  assemble  Wednesday,  January  22nd,  and  will  last  through 
Thursday,  the  theme  being  those  several  phases  of  the  denominational  pro- 
gram most  to  the  fore  at  the  present  moment. 
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THE  SOUTHWEST  AND  ITS  MOST  PRESSING 
PROBLEM 

By  Rev.  A.  B.  Caie,  Pomona,  Cal. 


IT  would  probably  not  be  possible 
to     cite     the     numerous     duties 
which  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  home 
missionary,     particularly     one    who 
works  among  a  people  to  whom  he 
must  practically  be  "All  things  to  all 
men."     After  I  had  worked  among 
my  Mexican  friends  for  a  long  time, 
devoting  much  time    to    preparing 
sermons,     conducting    services,   and 
visiting  my  flock.  I  discovered  that 
it   was    not   until 
my   people   began 
coming  to  me  with 
their     troubles  — 
not  always  religi- 
ons ones  —  that  I 
could     hope      for 
real  success  in  my 
ministry,     I    have 
always  considered 
myself     fortunate 
in      having     won 
their  confidence  to 
such      an      extent 
that  they  brought 
their  difficulties  to 
me,  and  I  have  in- 
variably        found 
them   appreciative 
of    any    service  I 
was  able  to  render, 
regardless    of  the 
fact  that  results  were  not  always  the 
ones  most  earnestly  desired. 

One      morning     a      dark-skinned 
youth,  recently  from  Mexico,  called 


on  me.  Paneho  was  unlettered.  He 
was  also  bashful  and  it  was  with  dif- 
ficulty he  made  his  errand  known. 
He  loved  a  black -eyed  senorita,  but 
before  his  courage  had  risen  to  the 
speaking  point  her  family  had  re- 
moved to  a  distant  town. 

"Will  you  write  me  a  letter  to  her 
mother?"  he  inquired. 

'  *  With       pleasure, ' '     I       replied. 
"What  shall  I  sayT" 

"You  know.  Say 
it  your  way." 

I  had  thought 
he  would  dictate, 
but  it  seemed  that 
the  responsibility 
of  inventing  a 
form  of  proposal 
was  to  rest  upon 
my  shoulders.  Was 
it  my  fault  that 
no  reply  ever 
came  to  that  pre- 
cious letter? 
Neither  Paneho 
nor  I  believed  so, 
h^irtunately,  his 
sorrow  was  soon 
comforted  by  an- 
other     fair      one 

B.  CASE  "^^^     *^     '1°^''       •>'« 

bride. 

Family  life  in  Mexico  does  not  al- 

wa.vs  begin  with  the  marriage  of  par- 

ents-to-be.     A  part    of    one's    work 

among  our  immigrants  is  the  tardy 
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straigbtemng  out  of  such  irregnlari- 
ties.  In  many  instances  it  happens 
that  the  bride  and  Rroom  have  us 
witnesses  an  interested  ^oup  of 
sons  and  daughters. 

Jose  and  Josefa    were    new    con- 
verts.    They     had     apparently    en- 
joyed years  of  wedded  life.    Church 
fellowship     was     being    considered, 
when  one  day  Josefa  asked  me  to  call 
at  her  home.    In 
the   interview 
which        followed 
the      secret      that 
they    had      never 
been  married  was 
revealed,    and    at 
her     request     the 
ceremony  was  per- 
formed at  the  mis- 
sion on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday    even- 
ing. 

Ramon  and  Ma- 
ria   are   members 
of  my  parish,  and 
permit  their    chil- 
dren to  attend  our 
Sunday        School. 
Both  husband  and 
wife     were     hard 
drinkers     of     red 
wine.        Conjugal 
difReulties       were 
frequent    in    their 
household,        for 
Maria's        tongue 
was  long.    Ramon 
was  persuaded    to 
abandon    the   bot- 
tle,   gladly    avail- 
ing himself  of   an 
anti-drink      medi-         well  worth 
cine  which  I  pro- 
cured for  him.      I  met  him  on  the 
street  some  time  afterward,  and  he 
said  he  was  .grateful  and  "getting  on 
finely."    Upon  my  urging  constancy 
in  prayer  and  in  attending  services, 
he  replied, "  You  speak  fo  my  wife.  If 
you  can  persuade  her  fo  be  a  Chris- 
tian, it  will  be  very  easy  to  get  me. 
If  I  speak  three  or  four  words,  she 
comes  back  with  five  or  six.    I  do  not 
think  that  is  right.    I  hope  you  may 


convert  her."  I  spoke  to  Dona 
Maria,  and  she  came  to  our  meetings. 
We  are  hoping  for  her  conversion, 
and  his. 

The  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God  un- 
to salvation  to  every    Mexican  who 
believes.   This  is  proved  by  the  thou- 
sands   of    transformed    lives    which 
have  resulted  from  the  work  of  our 
missions  here.    We  are  not,  however, 
satisfied  with   our 
Ru«cess    in    reach- 
ing the  great    la- 
boring    class      of 
Me  X  i  e  a  ns.     The 
great   majority  of 
these    people    per- 
sistently refuse  to 
enter      Protestant 
places  of  worship. 
While  seeking  and 
rec  e  V  i  ng      little 
from     the    Roman 
Church,  they  care 
for  no  other.  Then, 
tod.  thousands  are 
entirely     indifCer- 
ent  to  any  kind.ot 
religion,  and  after 
years    of    faithful 
labor    not   one   in 
twenty       becomes 
seriously    interest- 
ed   in     salvation. 
Granting        that 
most  important  re- 
suits    of    mission- 
ary   labor    cannot 
he    tubulated,    the 
situation     is      far 
from    satisfactory. 
For  example,  in  a 
AMERiCANiziNO         MexicBU  colouy  of 
five    hundred    the 
one  Protestant  chapel  counts  an  av- 
erage attendance  of  twenty-five.    In 
the  next  city,  where  there  are  one 
thousand  Mexicans,  the  ten-year-old 
mis.sion  may  have  less  than  seventy- 
five  real  adherents.   Among  the  fifty 
nr  more  Spanish  missions    of    Cali- 
fornia rarely  can  one  be  found  with 
an  average  congregation  of  one  hun- 
dred. 
We  have  many  able  and  coosecrat- 
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ed  miuietera,  both  American  and  na- 
tive Mexican,  largely  the  latter. 
Stereopticon  services,  social  enter- 
tainments, welfare  work,  night 
schools — such  lines  of  service — with 
faithful  preaching,  are  now  being 
employed,  but  the  prof^ress  of  the 
work  does  not  begin  to  keep  pace 
with  the  increase  of  the  Mexican 
population. 

Few  Americans  realize    the    seri- 
ousness of  our  Mexican  problem.  An 
immense  influx  of  Mexicans  who  de- 
sire, one  and  all,  to  remain  Mexicans 
in  language,  customs,    religious   be- 
liefs  and   prejudices    is    constantly 
coming  to  as.  The 
great  majority  are 
of  the  peon  class, 
posseting    admir- 
able     traits,     but 
having  vices,   per- 
nicioQS  ideas,  and 
being  totally    de- 
void    of    religion. 
Largely      through 
our    own    neglect 
and      indifference, 
relations  of  confi- 
dence   and    good- 
will   are    not     es- 
tablished   between 
us  and   these   for- 
eigners, who  more 
readily        affiliate 
with  the  lower  ele- 
ments   among   us 

than  with  our  bet-  alberto 

ter  class.  A  na- 
tive Mexican  pastor  has  said,  "The 
Mexicans  may  easily  become  a  men- 
ace to  society  in  this  country,  if 
something  more  is  not  done  for  them 
here." 

An  attempt  to  do  "something 
more"  is  being  made  in  Pomona, 
California.  Here  are  seven  hundred 
Mexicans.  The  Protestant  mission, 
long  established,  is  a  sure  but  slow- 
working  leaven.  The  idea  of  a  Mex- 
ican social  center  took  practical  form 
here.  The  plan  embraced  night 
classes  for  teaching  English  under 
the  city  school  direction ;  a  branch  of 
the  pablic  library,  with  literature  in 


both  Spanish  and  Einglish,  is  at  our 
disposal;  motion  pictures  and  stere- 
opticon views  are  extensively  used, 
and  there  are  addresses  given  on  his- 
tory, domestic  economy,  and  Ameri- 
can patriotism,  designed  to  bringthe 
Mexican  people  into  full  sympathy 
with  our  Government  in  the  present 
international  trouble.   We  were  able 
to  secure  a  commodious  hall,  and  to 
arouse  the  interest  of  a  few  public- 
spirited  citizens.    The  City  Council 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  each 
appointed  a  member  to  aet  with  our 
Advisory   Committee.     The  modest 
budget  ealU  for  seventy  dollars  a 
month,      which, 
when     raised, 
comes    from   per- 
sonal        subscrip- 
tions. 

Three  evenings 
a  week  are  given 
to  study,  and  there 
are  twenty-four 
youths  en  r  0  lied 
for  these  sessions, 
and  in  addition 
public  meetings 
are  held  each 
Thursday  and 
Sunday  evenings. 
From  the  first  it 
was  made  clear 
that  there  was  to 
be  no  sectarian 
propaganda.  The 
REMPAO  attendance  mount- 

ed from  thirty-five 
to  fifty,  and  then  to  one  hundred 
and  more.  One  special  program  drew 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  while  another, 
connected  with  Mexican  Independ- 
ence Day,  brought  together  upward 
of  four  hundred,  and  another,  which 
was  presided  over  by  the  mayor  in 
the  Greek  theater,  drew  an  assem- 
blage of  more  than  seven  hundred, 
including  many  Americans. 

The  services  of  a  talented  Mexican 
youth,  Alberto  Rembao,  were  secured 
for  a  great  deal  of  this  work.  Al- 
berto is  a  student  of  Pomona  Col- 
lege, preparing  for  Christian  work 
in  Mexico.    Pew  Americans  could  ae- 
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complish  as  mueh  as  he  has  done 
among  his  people  here. 

Social  evenings,  with  music  and 
games,  are  frequently  held.  Some  of 
our  best  American  youner  people  take 
part  in  these  meetings,  and  are 
especially  helpful  in  assisting  with 
the  music.  The  Spanish  classes  of 
the  college,-  under  the  direction  of 
their  professor,  prepared  an  enter- 
tainment consisting  of  dramas,  songs, 
and  an  original  oration,  all  in  Span- 
ish, and  gave  our  Mexicans  a  most 
enjoyable  evening. 

Under  Rembao's  leadership  a 
Mexican  society  was  formed,  taking 
the  name,  "Centre  Mexicano,"  and 
having  as  one  article  of  its  constitu- 
tion, "to  promote  our  physical,  men- 
tal, and  moral  well-being,"  and  an- 
other, "to  foster  friendlv  relations 
with  our  English-speaking  neigh- 
bors. ' ' 

With  great  diffidence  the  Mexi- 
cans began  to  take  part  in  the  pro- 
grams.    Their  progress  was  marvel- 


ous, and  the  meetings  recently  held, 
with  Mexican  orchestra,  stirring 
choruses,  declamations,  recitations 
and  original  addresses,  were  eye-and 
heart-openers  to  our  American  com- 
munity. 

Although  it  is  well  understood 
that  the  leaders  in  this  work  are 
Protestants,  confidence  has  been 
gained.  Views  on  the  life  of  Christ 
are  shown,  talks  given  on  temperance 
and  on  moral  and  spiritual  themes. 
These  are  received  with  appreciation. 

The  best  part  of  this  social  work 
has  been  the  bringing  together  of 
our  Mexicans  and  Americans.  The 
problem  will  be  largely  solved  when 
we  become  acquainted  with  each 
other.  For  both  nationalities  it  is  a 
discovery  of  good  in  each  other. 
Genuine  sympathy  and  good-will  are 
growing.  The  Mexicans  see  that  the 
Americans — without  any  air  of  supe- 
riority— are  interested  in  them,  and 
in  time  they  may  come  to  love  their 
adopted  land. 


*     «    « 

KEEP  THE  HOME  FIRES  BURNING 

Bf  Cyrui  Northrop,  LL.  D.,  Minniapolit,  Minn. 

THE  great  war  in    Europe    has     seriptions  to  Liberty  Bonds,  the  con- 
been,  and  is  still,  making  un-     tributions  to  the  Red  Cross,  the  Y. 
precedented     demands     upon     M,  C.  A,,  the  Y,  W.  C.  A,,  the  numer- 
the  resources  of  America.    The  sub-     ous  special  calls  for    the    relief    of 
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French  orphans,  for  suffering  Bel- 
gium, for  the  terribly  stricken 
Armenians,  and  for  the  miserable 
people  of  Serbia  and  other  countries, 
constitute  a  collective  burden  upon 
our  people  which  they  would  not  sus- 
tain if  they  were  not  stirred  by  a 
new  spirit  of  generosity  born  of  the 
terrible  world  conditions.  It  is  well 
for  the  world  and  well  for  America, 
that  this  country  has  the  wealth 
needed  to  meet  all  these  require- 
ments of  the  war ;  and  it  is  a  matter 
for  universal  congratulation  that  the 
American  people  are  resi>onding  to 
all  these  calls  with  a  liberality  never 
before  known,  and  of  which  they 
would  not  have  deemed  themselves 
capable  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  Democracy  must  triumph  over 
autocracy,  and  America's  men  and 
money  will  mightily  contribute  to- 
ward that  result. 

But  while  America  has  done  her 
utmost  to  secure  victory  for  civiliza- 
tion and  humanity,  there  are  other 
interests  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  cannot  be  overlooked.  Neither 
education  nor  religion  can  be  safely 
neglected  even  during  the  war.  The 
standard  for  both  cannot  be  lowered. 
Our  universities  and  colleges,  while 
doing  much  to  aid  the  Government 
in  the  prosecution  of  its  plans,  must 
not  devote  themselves  exclusively  to 
that  work,  but  must  continue  with 
the  education  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. And  our  churches  must  *'Keep 
the  Home  Fires  Burning,'*  and  not 
relax  their. efforts  to  disciple  the 
world.  Our  great  missionary  socie- 
ties must  not  be  weakened  by  reduc- 
tion of  contributions  and  the  loss  of 
earnest  support  by  the  churches. 

One  of  these  societies  is  the  Home 
Missionary  So<jiety.  It  has  a  won- 
derful history  and  has  done  a  won- 
derful work.  It  has  aided  in  the 
establishment  and  support  of  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  Congregational 
cliurches  of  the  country  at  some  time 
or  other  in  their  history.  Even  in 
New  England,  the  home  of  Congre- 


gationalism, many  churches  are  to- 
day kept  alive  by  the    aid    of    the 
Home  Missionary  Society.     Out    of 
these  feeble  churches     have     come 
some  of  the  ablest  and  most  useful 
men  in  the  country.    It  pays  to  keep 
these  organizations  alive.     The  So- 
ciety has  been  foremost  in  establish- 
ing new  churches  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.    I  am  glad  its  spirit 
has  been  Christian  rather   than   de- 
nominational, and     that,     generally 
speaking,    it    has    established    new 
churches  where   they   were   needed, 
and  not  where   there   were   already 
churches  enough  though     none     of 
them  was  Congregational.    1  do  not 
believe  that  Christians  should  waste 
the  Lord's  money  in  wicked  compe- 
tition   to    establish   denominational 
churches.    The  Congregational  Home 
Missionary  Society  does  not  encour- 
age such  competition,     but     places 
churches  where  churches  are  needed, 
and  has. contributed  largely  to  the 
religious  life  of  many  of  our  states. 
We  have  been  urged,    and    very 
properly  urged,  to  do    all    in     our 
power  to  support  and  encourage  the 
men  at  the  front,    our    representa- 
tives in  the  great  battle  for  human- 
ity.    And    with     equal    force     the 
churches  should  be  urged  to  sustain 
and  encourage  the  -men  at  the  front 
in  the  great  missionary  struggle  to 
bring  the  world  to  Christ.  The  home 
missionaries  need  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  their  brethren    in    their 
self-denying  labors,  just  as  the  sol- 
diers **over  there"  need  the  support 
and  sympathy  of  the  loved  ones  at 
home.    As  patriots  we  are  doing  all 
we  can  to  win  a  victory  for  humanity 
and  civilization  in  the  great  world 
war.    Let  us  as  Christians  do  all  we 
can  to  win  a  victory  for  humanity 
and  civilization  in  the  great  world 
war.     Let  us  as  Christians  do  what 
we  can  to  win  the  world  for  Christ, 
and  let  us  as  Congregationalists  do 
what  we  can  to  keep  our  great  mis- 
sionary societies  strong  and  active, 
and  especially  to  keep  the  Home  Mis- 
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sionary  Society  as  great  a  power  for 
good  in  the  religious  life  of  our 
country  as  it  has  beco  in  the  past, 
that  it  may  contribute  in  full  meas- 
ure to  the  evangelization  of  America 
and  BO  to  the  discipling  of  the  world 
Peace  will  not  restore  the  world  to 
the  condition  it  was  in  before  the 
war.  Huge  debts  will  rest  upon  all 
the  leading  Christian  nations.  Labor 
and  capital  will  have  to  readjust 
their  relations.  Millions  of  men  will 
have  to  find  new  employment.  The 
many  occupations  in  which  women 
have  engaged  during  the  war  may 
or  may  not  still  be  held  by  them. 
But  there  are  sure  to  be  siich  tre- 
mendous economic  disturbances  as 
will  require  all  the  common  sense 
and  Christian  charity  of  the  country 
to  settle.  There  will  be  great  work 
tor  the  churches  at  home — and  hard- 


ly less  abroad  where  missionary  en- 
terprises have  been  so  largely  broken 
up  by  the  war.  Let  the  churches 
hold  fast  to  their  faith,  let  tiiem,  in 
the  language  of  the  war,  "consoli- 
date ' '  what  they  have  already 
achieved,  and,  since  peace  has  come, 
be  prepared  to  carry  forward  aggres- 
sive work  more  vigorously  than  ever 
before.  In  many  respects  we  shall 
have  a  new  world,  and,  I  think,  a  bet- 
ter world.  Therefore  our  faith  in 
the  coming  of  the  Kin^om  of  Qod 
ought  to  be  stronger  than  ever  be- 
fore, because  we  see  the  triumph  of 
righteousness  and  mercy  over  bar- 
barism and  cruelty. 
Jeeus  shall  relsn  where'er  the  Snn 
Does  his  BucceasiTe  Joomej'B  run; 
His     Kingdom     stretch     tram    shore    to 

Till  moons  shall  wax  and  wane  no  more. 


«     *     « 

SUNSHINE  AND  OXYGEN— A  TREASURER'S 
BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW 

By  Mr.  Charles  H.  Baker 


OUR  ordinary  view  of  our  Con- 
gregational constituency  and 
resources  b  apt  to  be  restrict- 
ed to  our  own  immediate  surround- 
ings, and  it  is  al- 
ways worth  while 
for  us  to  realize 
what  we  mean 
when  we  speak 
of  the  forces  at 
work  under  our 
name  in  the  na- 
tion. The  west- 
ern man  is  more 
likely  to  know 
the  larger  aspect 
thau  the  eastern 
man,  for  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that 
the  distance  from 
San  Francisco  to 
New  York,  or 
from  Seattle  to 
Boston,  is  much 
leas  than  the  dis- 
tance of  the  same 
trip  toward  the 
setting  sun.  Try  it  yourself. 
These  general  considerations  were 


given  vivid  point  in  the  mind  of  the 
Treasurer  of  our  Home  fiXtensioD 
Societies  by  a  recent  trip  of  which 
he  brought  report  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 
Beginning  a  t 
Spokane  and  Ta* 
coma,  a  rapid  re- 
view of  churches, 
ministers,  and  re- 
ligious conditions 
was  made,  cover- 
ing the  cities  of 
the  Pacific  North- 
west and  the 
Coast  towns  and 
cities  to  San 
Diego  at  the  far 
south ;  then  east- 
ward through  the 
prosper ona  towns 
of  the  soutiiem  - 
valleys;  throng 
Arizona  and 
Texas  to  our  de- 
nominational out- 
posts in  Louisiana — the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  the  United  States. 


■fc 
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During^  a  large  part  of  this  visit 
the  influenza  made  church  services 
and  public  gatherings  impossible, 
and  on  this  account  the  impressions 
received  were  mostly  those  gained 
&om  actual  visits  to  places  and  in- 
dividual ministers  and  laymen  in 
their  active  work  of  every  day.  Not 
a  bad  way  to  secure  real  knowledge 
of  men  and  methods  and  the  factors 
of  success  in  each  case.  The  group 
gathered  in  a  meeting  for  inspira- 
tion may  yield  less  valuable  informa- 
tion to  the  visitor  than  the  same  in- 
dividuals seen-  in  their  working 
clothes  and  using  their  tools  in  their 
every-day  surroundings. 

Perhaps  it  is  due  to  this  out-of- 
door  inspection,  compelled  by  force 
of  circumstance,  that  the  first  impres- 
sion, very  tlefinite  and  vivid,  is  one  of 
vigor  and  life  in  every  part  of  this 
great  Congregational  field.  More 
churches,  more  ministers,  more 
strength  and  virile  force  in  our  de- 
nominational life,  more  eairpr,  active, 
vigorous  laymen,  vitally  interested 
in  the  work  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  their 
own  region  and  in  the  nation,  a  lar- 
ger force  in  the  religious  reckoning 
than  we  have  realized — this  is  the 
first  positive  impression  of  the  sight 
of  our  Congregational  phalanx  in 
this  great  land  of  ''Sunshine  and 
Oxygen." 

And  the  second  impression  is  like 
unto  the  first.  Wherever  such  a  real 
man  is  at  work — one  of  these  typical 


Congregational  ministers,  full  of 
physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  life- 
there  is  sure  to  be  gathered  around 
him  a  group  of  men  and  women  like 
unto  him — the  active  men  of  affairs, 
the  leaders  of  thought  in  the  commu- 
nity, not  always  or  necessarily  the 
most  numerous,  but  always  com- 
manding respect  and  attention,  and 
influencing  the  civic  and  religious 
development. 

It  is  a  great  delight  to  see  and  rec- 
ognize that  our  Congregational  lea-^ 
en  has  a  place  and  a  work  to  do  in 
every  part  of  our  land,  and  not  alone 
in  the  regions  where  we  have  been 
taught  it  was  indigenous.  On  the 
Puget  Sound;  on  the  shores  of  the 
Western  ocean;  in  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  wonderful  fruit  and 
grain  valleys  of  the  Pa<'ific  Slope ;  in 
the  magic  cities  of  the  Southwestern 
irrigated  country,  the  modern  won- 
derland of  America ;  in  the  Southern 
cities,  developing  as  few  of  us  yet 
realize,  and  holding  such  promise 
for  the  near  future  as  the  Middle 
West  extended  to  the  last  generation 
— in  all  these  regions  of  out-of-door 
living  the  spirit  of  oouraore  and  op- 
timism of  our  fellowshin  is  high,  and 
the  ''Sunshine  and  Oxygen"  of 
their  climate  is  also  the  inspiration 
of  their  faith  that  the  Conprregation- 
al  forces  are  to  go  in  and  nossess  the 
land.  The  writer  returned  to  his  du- 
ties with  a  vision  of  larsrer  things, 
due  to  a  larger  knowledge.  May 
many  more  do  likewise ! 
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#        «        « 

WITH  LONG  LIFE  WILL  I  SATISFY  THEE" 


REV.  Selden  C.  Dickinson,  pas- 
tor of  the  Second  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado,  has  the  unique 
distinction  of  being  the  pastor  of  a 
church  which  has  within  its  member- 
ship six  couples  who  have  celebrated 
their  golden  wedding  anniversary. 
The  following  extract  from  "The 
Evening  Telegram"  tells  the  tale: 

"One  would  travel  far  before  he 
could  duplicate  this  picture,  for  here 
are  six  couples  who  have  passed  the 


golden  milestone  on  th'^ir  wedded 
way,  and  all  but  one  of  the  group  be- 
Fong  to  a  church  with  a  small  mem- 
bership. This  is  the  Seeond  Congre- 
gational Church  located  on  South 
Tejon  street.  It  has  as  its  slogan, 
The  Church  with  a  Welcome  Sign 
without  and  a  Welcome  Spirit  with- 
in, but  now  it  may  adopt  as  a  sub- 
title, The  Church  of  Long  Life  and 
Love. 

"The  combined  acres  of  these  peo- 
ple is  925  years.     If   they    all    live 
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three  years  and  eip:ht  mmiths  longer, 
their  ag^tregate  apes  will  o(|uat  the 
reputed  lifetime  of  Mellmsclah.  Their 
average  is  seventy-seven  years  and 
one  month,  which  proves  that  godli- 
ness is  indeed  profitable,  and  that 
the  Congregational  brand  is  a  supe- 
rior one. 

"Their  combined  matrimonial  life 
is  328  years,  which  is  some  married 
life.  One  pair  has  walked  together 
for  more  than  sixty-eisht  years  and 
the  total  average  is  nearly  fifty-five 
years.  Their  combined  church  life  is 
675  years,  three  having  been  about 
their  Father's  business  for  seventy 
years.  Their  combined  residence  in 
Colorado  Springs  is  134  years,  and 
the  average  for  each  is  twenty-two 
years.  Ohio  leads  the  list  of  native 
states  with  three  of  the  .?roiip  claim- 
ing to  be  Buckeyes;  Indiana  and  Ger- 
many follow,  with  tivo  each ;  then 
one  each  hails  from  Illinois,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York.  Connecticut, 
and  Massachusetts. 

"It  is  needless  to  say  that  these 


people  are  not  adherents  of  Dr.  Os- 
ier, for  they  are  all  still  active  in  life 
and  doing  their  day's  work.  Rather 
do  they  hold  with  Browning  as  he 
sings — 
"Grow  old  along  with  me! 

The  beat  d(  lite  is  yet  to  be. 

The  last  o(  lite  for  which  the  flrat  was 

Our  times  are  in  Hla  hand. 
Who  saith  'A  whole  !  planned. 
Youth  showfl  but  half;  trust  God;  see 
all,  nor  be  afraid.' " 
In  a  personal  letter  to  the  editor 
Mr.  Dickinson  adds,  "All  but  one  are 
members  of  the  church;  six  are  al- 
ways at  Sunday  School  and  morning 
service,  and  one  other  teaches  in  a 
small  school  near  her  home.  One  of 
the  women  is  our  church  visitor  and 
she  makes  from  five  to  six  hundred 
calls  a  year.  The  oldest  one  of  the 
group,  the  third  from  the  left  in  the 
center  row  of  men,  is  a  regular  at- 
tendant at  prayer  meeting  as  well  as 
Sunday  service.  He  is  in  his  ninety- 
first  year  and  rides  on  a  bic.vc!e  to 
church  and  Sunday  School,    He  oe- 
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casionally  sings  a  solo  in  connection 
with  the  church  services.  One  of  the 
women  is  treasurer  of  the  Woman's 
Missionary  Society,  and  another  has 
been  for  years  a  member  of  their 
program  committee." 

Despite  the  ban  occasioned  by  the 
epidemic,  which  prevented  the  con- 
vening of  services  and  frowned  on 
callin>g,  Mr.  Dickinson  has  been  by 
no  means  idle.  He  writes,  ''I  spent 
considerable  time  in  looking  after  a 


family  across  the  alley,  five  of  whose 
members  had  influenza,  only  one  be- 
ing able  to  be  about.  I  carried  coal 
to  them,  emptied  ashes,  ran  errands, 
etc.  I  also  used  the  extra  time  to 
help  install  a  furnace  in  the  church, 
lay  a  cement  floor  in  furnace  and 
coal  rooms  and  clean  up  generally." 
So  long  as  the  Home  Missionary 
Society  has  men  with  such  a  spirit  as 
this,  it  need  not  fear  for  the  future 
of  the  Church. 


#    #    # 


OVER  HERE 


HA.VE  we  given  quite  enough 
thought  to  the  men  who  have 
not  been  able  to  get  across, 
for  whom  family  considerations, 
health,  and  the  call  of  important 
duty  have  made  it  imperative  that 
they  remain  at  homet  Sometimes  it 
has  been  a  more  trying  experience 
to  stay  on  this  side  than  it  would 
have  been  to  go  to  the  other.  We 
give  here  stories  from  three  such 
men.  The  three,  in  the  order  of  nar- 
ration, are  Rev.  William  Le  Roy 
Zabel,  of  Vancouver,  Washington; 
Rev.  Hiram  B.  Harrison,  Houston, 
Texas;  Rev.  Warren  Morse,  Port- 
land, Oregon.  They  are  but  three 
among  many.  The  narrative  reports 
of  the  missionaries  of  this  Society 
are  indicative  of  the  fact  that  all  the 
several  "Drives,"  the  various  war- 
time economies,  and  extra  efforts 
have  found  leaders,  not  infrequently 
the  most  substantial  leaders  of  the 
community,  in  members  of  our  mis- 
sionary force. 

Boy  Scouts  and   Boys  in   Khaki 

On  coming  to  Vancouver,  I  found 
the  boys  greatly  interested  in  Boy 
Scout  work,  and  a  troop  was  organ- 
ized with  myself  as  Scoutmaster.  At 
the  first  meeting  there  were  eighteen 
boys  present  who  wanted  to  become 
Scouts.  At  the  present  writing  there 
are  twenty-nine  boys  who  have 
passed  the  tenderfoot  tests.  I  find 
the  members  all  very  loyal  to  their 
troop,  and  since  its  organization  two 


other  churches  in  the  city  have  be- 
come interested  in  this  work. 

Dr.  Baird  has  appointed  me  camp 
pastor  for  the  Congregational 
churches  at  Vancouver  Barracks. 
There  are  men  in  uniform  in  attend- 
ance at  every  morning  service.  A 
program  was  given  by  the  boys  in 
khaki  on  the  evening  of  August  25th 
which  was  greatly  enjoved  by  the 
three  hundred  soldiers  and  civilians 
who  were  present.  In  fact,  the  boys 
liked  it  so  well  that  they  asked  to 
have  another  presented,  and  we 
promised  such  an  entertainment  for 
the  last  Sunday  of  each  month.  The 
one  held  in  September  was  better  at- 
tended and  more  appreciated  than 
the  first.  After  the  proorram  was 
given  a  social  half  hour  was  held, 
and  many  of  the  civilians  remained 
and  helped  with  the  entertainment. 
This  had  a  wonderful  effect  in  mak- 
ing the  soldier  boys  feel  at  home  and 
in  realizing  that  even  if  they  were 
away  from  their  own  people  "some- 
body cared."  We  have  met  many 
of  these  young  fellows  personally 
and  have  helped  them  to  find  rooms 
for  their  wives,  mothers,  and  sweet- 
hearts when  they  came  to  visit  them. 
It  has  also  been  a  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  render  small  personal  favors  from 
tjme  to  time. 

The  War-TIme  Program  of  a  Texas 

Pastor 

As  was  the  custom  last  winter  we 
are  opening  our  meeting  house  from 
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four  to  ten  on  Sunday  evenings  to 
the  enlisted  men  of  Camp  Logan  and 
Ellington  Field.  We  consider  our- 
selves fortunate  in  having  some  of 
our  neighbors  who  are  outside  the 
membership  assist  on  the  Committee 
of  Entertainment.  Before  luncheon 
we  have  a  brief  service  of  singing 
and  prayer,  and  afterward  I  go  on 
to  Belleaire.  A  goodly  number  of  the 
people  assist  my  family  in  extending 
hospitality  to  the  men  and  they  are 
given  the  freedom  of  the  house, 
which  they  seem  to  enjoy  very  much. 
We  have  received  many  letters  from 
Prance  and  Italy,  written  by  men 
who  were  with  us  last  year,  and 
they  have  certainly  contributed  to 
the  feeling?  that  we  are  rendering  the 
soldier  boys  a  service  that  is  impor- 
tant and  worth  while. 

I  have  been  utterly  unable  to 
break  away  from  the  Red  Cross 
work.  The  activities,  aside  from  the 
routine  of  administration  of  one  of 
the  large  chapters  of  the  country, 
have  included  the  following  in  the 
last  three  months: 

Perfecting  the  organisation  of  a 
Home  Service  Section  which  is  ren- 
dering service  to  the  families  of 
about  a  thousand  soldiers  monthly, 
at  an  approximate  exnenR^  of  $2500. 

The  organization  of  a  thoroughly 
efficient  Canteen  Committer,  which  is 
now  meeting  13,000  troops  in  transit 
monthly,  besides  rendering?  numer- 
ous personal  services  of  great  signif- 
icance. 

The  organization  of  a  Motor  Corps 
which  gives  one  hundred  hours  of 
free  service  weekly..  Recently  this 
Corps  met  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  mothers  and  sisters  who  had 
been  summoned  to  the  bas^  hospitals, 
many  of  them  to  see  their  loved  ones 
for  the  last  time.  The  Spanish  in- 
fluenza has  been  a  great  s^'ourge  in 
the  camps  here,  much  more  serious 
than  the  press  reports  indicated.  We 
have  been  able  to  provide  emergency 
nurses  and  special  dressing's,  such  as 
contagious  ward  masks  and  dressings 
for  the  Federal  Clinic. 

The  organization  of  a  Conserva- 


tion Committee  which  has  collected 
ten  thousand  pounds  of  used  cloth- 
ing for  Belgium,  twenty-five  thou- 
sand linen  articles  for  the  French 
hospitals,  and  quantities  of  nuts  and 
pits  with  which  to  make  charcoal 
for  gas  masks. 

All  this  organization  and  work 
has  been  done  under  my  supervis- 
ion, and  the  human  element,  with  its 
personal  draft  upon  one's  energy 
and  sympathy,  is  beyond  description 
or  report.  I  have  prayed  for  the 
war  to  close  that  I  might  get  from 
under  it,  but  I  would  not  dare  to  do 
so  now,  even  if  my  interpretation  of 
patriotic  duty  and  privilege  would 

permit. 

While  Waiting 

War  necessities  brought  about  a 
bi^  change  for  our  people.  On  July 
31st  I  took  up  work  as  draughtsman 
with  the  Columbia  River  S'lip  Build- 
ing Corporation,  and  have  been  with 
them  ever  since,  on  the  basis  of 
forty-eight  hours  per  week,  al- 
though it  is  understood  that  I  am 
to  be  allowed  to  get  off  for  any  emer- 
gency or  important  matter  in  my 
church  work.  I  am  planning  to  at- 
tend all  important  conferences,  such 
as  the  state  meeting,  but  since  I  had 
had  several  years  of  training  as  a 
draughtsman,  it  seemed  that  I  ought 
to  use  what  ability  I  have  in  this  di- 
rection for  the  benefit  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  order  to  conserve  the  work  of 
the  church  as  much  as  possible,  I 
made  the  following  proposals  to  the 
members  of  the  congregation  and 
they  voted  to  accept  them. 

1.  I  am  to  continue  to  give  my 
forty-eight  hours  of  service  weekly 
at  draughting  and  do  what  I  can  for 
the  church  during  the  remainder  of 
the  time. 

2.  The  engagement  of  a  chorister 
or  director  of  music,  who  shall  make 
special  efforts  to  train  our  i>eople, 
l>oth  young  and  old,  to  sing,  instead 
of  devoting  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
solo  work. 

3.  The  expenditure  of  $100  an- 
nually for  a  parish  visitor. 
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4.  The  employment  of  a  teacher 
of  expression  who  shall  drill  our  peo- 
ple as  Pour-Minute  Speakers  for 
Oovemment  interests,  to  present 
some  of  the  great  passages  of  scrip- 
ture individually,  biblical  stories  as 
dramas,  and  also  to  prepare  mission- 
ary plays.  This  is  a  new  venture,  but 
we  believe  that  there  are  possibilities 
in  it. 

5.  The  employment  of  a  pianist. 

6.  .The  emplo3rment  of  a  janitor. 
There  are  two  people  in  our  church 

who  are  eminently  fitted  for  the 
work  of  parish  visitor  and  teacher 
of  expression. 

We  believe  that  this  plan  will  con- 
serve the  work  of  the  church  under 
the  changed  conditions  as  much  as 
it  can  be  done.    By  request,  I  shall 


continue  to  serve  as  pastoral  ad- 
viser of  the  County  Christian  En- 
deavor Union. 

I  had  hoped  to  go  abroad  as  a 
Red  Cross  chaplain,  but  just  as  I 
was  accepted  for  this  service,  the 
army  took  over  all  the  Red  Cross 
chaplains  who  were  already  abroUd 
and  the  organization  is  not  sending 
any  others  over  at  present.  How- 
ever, 1  was  turned  over  to  the  army 
for  examination  and  consideration, 
and  may  yet  have  the  great  oppor- 
tunity of  going  "over  there."  In 
the  meantime,  I  am  trying  to  go 
ahead  with  my  work  as  though  I 
were  to  remain  on  this  side  indefi- 
nitely. We  are  all  doing  our  utmost 
to  serve  our  beloved  countr3'  as  well 
as  our  church. 


%    %    t. 

MEETING  TROUBLE  WITH  A  SMILE— 

A  PASTORAL  LETTER " 


T[E  war  and  its  call  for  the 
ministry  of  comfort,  and  more 
recently  the  influenza,  so  fatal 
at  many  points,  have  served  to  ex- 
tend the  practice  of  pastoral  letter- 
writing.  One  very  excellent  letter 
which  has  come  into  our  hands,  we 
reproduce  below.  With  the  many 
demands  now  being  made  upon  a 
minister's  time,  he  is  in  this  way, 
able  to  reach  many  homes  a  dozen 
times  when  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  make  even  one  call.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  pastors 
who  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to 
unusual  methods  of  reaching  their 
people  in  these  days  of  storm  ^nd 
stress. 

AsherviUe.  N.  C.  Nov.  8,  1918. 
Dear  Friends: 

Whfle  we  are  waiting  for  the  longed-for 
wt>rd  from,  the  Board  of  Health  which 
shall  again  open  for  us  the  doors  of  our 
dear  and  homelike  church,  let  me  follow 
the  example  of  those  pastors  of  the  early 
days  of  Christianity  who  were  called 
apostles,  and  write  you  a  little  "epistle/' 
or,  in  other  words,  a  pastoral  letter, 
which  shall  not  only  convey  to  each 
and  every  one  of  you  the  assurance  of 
my  love  and  prayers  for  your  well-lbeing, 
both  temporal  and  spiritual,  but  which  I 


trust  may  be  for  your  comforting  in 
Christ  and  for  the  strengthening  of  your 
faith  in  the  midst  of  conditions  that  must 
be  more  or  less  trying  to  you  all. 

Those  early  days  of  Christianity  were 
indeed  days  of  outward  affliction  and 
deprivation,  and  for  that  very  reason 
they  were  great  days  for  the  inward  life 
of  the  spirit  One  of  those  early  pastors 
expressed  this  truth  by  saying  in  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  the  believers  in  the  city 
of  Corinth,  "Though  our  outward  man 
perish,  yet  our  inward  man  is  renewed 
day  by  day."  'Another  began  one  of  his 
pastoral  letters  with  these  words,  "My 
brethren,  count  it. all  joy  when  ye  fall 
into  divers  trials."  Indeed,  each  of  these 
old-time  apostolic  epistles  is  lull  of  aim- 
Uar  expressions. 

It  is  a  familiar  saying  that  there  is 
never  any  loss  without  some  gain,  but 
these  early  Christians  went  much  farther 
than  this,  for  by  their  faith,  hope,  and 
love  they  turned  loss  into  gain.  To^  them 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  loss;  it  was 
all  gain.  The  secret  of  this  they  had 
from  their  Master,  for,  as  one  of  them 
said.  "Bhren  Christ  pleased  not  Himself," 
and  ever  since  the  secret  of  being  able  to 
meet  trouble  with  a  smile  has  been  caUed 
unselfishness. 

How  true  it  is  that  the  amount  of  gain 
we  get  from  any  loss,  as  well  as  the 
Quality  of  that  gain  depends  on  how  we 
take  the  loss  and  the  use  we  make  of  it! 
For  instance,  the  Tisible  losses  of  this 
awful  war,  now  happily  at  its  end,  are 
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beyond  our  power  to  concelre,  while  its 
greatest  gains  are  invisible  principles 
and  spiritual  ideals,  and  those  individuals 
are  fining  most  from  the  war  who  are 
meeting  its  losses  with  a  smile,  and  who 
are  doing  most  to  bring  the  greatest  gain 
to  others  and  to  the  world  of  the  future. 
The  influenza  epidemic,  too,  has  caused 
great  visible  loss.  Not  only  has  it  closed 
our  churches  and  schools,  interfered  with 
business,  and  interrupted  the  usual  cur^ 
rents  of'  social  life,  but  it  has  brought 
sufTering  and  death  in  its  wake. 

But  while  these  visible  losses  are  tem- 
poral, and  will  pass  away,  there  are  far 
greater  spiritual  and  eternal  gains  which 
haTe  resulted  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  losses  have  been  met  and  the  use 
that  has  been  made  of  them.  The  out- 
ward evidence  that  there  are  such  spir- 
itual gains  is  shown  in  the  smile  which 
illumines  our  city  today.  For  a  city,  like 
an  individual,  can  meet  its  troubles  with 
a  smile.  We  can  see  the  city  smile  in  the 
form  of  the  high  school,  the  Masonic 
Temple,  and  other  public  buildings  con- 
verted into  emergency  hospitals  and 
kitchens.  We  see  it  in  the  form  of  the 
Red  Cross,  the  motor  corps,  volunteer 
nursing,  and  other  kinds  of  relief  service 
— service  that  is  always  unselfish,  some- 
times dangerous,  and  occasionally  fatal, 
but  in  which  we  see  the  city  meeting  its 
trouble  with  helpful  courage  and  good 
cheer. 

Then,  too.  there  are  himdreds  of  homes 
in  this  city  which  have  been  darkened  by 


the  gloom  of  sickness  and  even  by  the 
wing  of  the  death  angel,  but  where, 
through  the  gloom,  there  shines  the  im- 
mortal radiance  of  faith,  hope,  love,  and 
practical  helpfulness.  The  mother  who 
has  lost  her  only  child  has  buried  her 
sorrow  and  turned  to  comfort  other  moth- 
ers and  nurse  other  children. 

Some  one  has  said,  "War  strips  the 
veneer  from  life."  So  does  enrery  other 
real  trouble.  If  we  have  met  trouble 
well  and  have  put  it  to  its  best  use,  we 
have  learned  thereby  to  value  things  at 
their  real  worth.  This  is  what  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  meant  when  he  wrote  to  a  little 
company  of  believers  at  Colossae,  "Set 
your  affection  on  things  above,  not  on 
things  on  earth."  Whoever  voluntarily 
makes  a  supreme  sacrifice  in  order  that 
others  may  be  happier  and  better,  has  set 
his  affection  on  things  above.  We  are 
waging  war  today  for  invisible  and 
eternal  ideals,  not  for  the  material  and 
perishable  things  of  earth.  And  this  is 
why  so  many  young  men,  with  all  their 
life  before  them,  can  go  "over  the  top" 
with  a  smile,  in  the  face  of  wounds  and 
death.  We  can  all  be  as  unfearing  as 
they  and  go  bravely  **over  the  top," 
whether  to  meet  some  earthly  trouble 
or  to  meet  our  God,  if  we  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  our  great  Master  and  wear  al- 
ways the  smile  of  unselfish  service. 

Your  friend  and  pastor, 

J.  BRAINERD  THRALL. 

First  Congregational  Church. 


a 


#     #     # 

A  LIVING  CHURCH" 


By  S.  H.  Woodrow,''D.  D,,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 


THE  Church  of  the  living  God 
must  be  a  living  Church,  for 
He  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead 
but  of  the  living. 

There  are  churches  that  are  dead 
and  only  waiting  for  some  courage- 
ous undertaker  to  give  them  decent 
burial.  Some  churches  are  a  stench 
in  the  nostrils  of  all  who  believe  in  a 
God  of  wisdom  and  power.  Nothing 
can  be  done  with  such  churches  but 
to  bury  them  with  proper  obsequies. 
There  are  other  churches  that  are 
not  really  dead  but  only  so  sound 
asleep  that  they  appear  to  be  de- 
funct. If  watched  closely,  they  can 
be  seen  to  breathe  and  occasionally 
they  are  heard  to  moan,  usually 
about  the  inactivity  of  others.  Ef- 
forts to  arouse  them  are  looked  upon 
as  an  intrusion  upon    their    sacred 


right  to  somnolence.  But  if  they 
are  not  really  de^ad  thev  must  1)e 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  a 
conception  of  their  opportunity. 

Effort  to  organize  new  churches  is 
futile  unless  those  already  organ- 
ized can  be  kept  alive. and  awake. 
It  may  take  a  trumpet  blast  to  arouse 
them,  but  the  cry  must  go  forth, 
"Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and 
arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall 
shine  upon  thee." 

Fortunately  for  the  cause  of 
Christ,  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
churches  are  really  dead  or  sound 
asleep.  Most  of  them  are  partly 
awake,  or  awake  part  of  the  time.  It 
is  said  that  no  man  is  ever  fully 
awake,  even  when  he  thinks  he  hejai^ 
a  burglar  prowling  in  the  houseim 
the  dark  and  sits  up  to  listen-  with 
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the  closest  attention.  If  this  is  so, 
it  cannot  be  wondered  nt  if  the 
churches  only  give  occasional  evi- 
dence of  being  thorouKhly  aroused. 
Even  when  there  is  the  desire  to 
work,  there  seems  to  be  no  adequate 
opportunity  for  exprcasine  their  life. 
Ineffectual  and  inefficient  leader- 
ship may  be  charged  ivith  much  of 
this  dead-and-alive  condition.  The 
churches  are  not  wholly  to  blame, 
and  one  widely  familiar  with  church 
conditions  wonders  thut  so  many 
have  survived  the    ordeals   through 
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which  they  have  been  called  to  pass, 
Piiorly-trained  men,  exnerimenting 
with  a  church  for  a  few  months,  and 
then  passing  on  to  pastures  new ;  men 
who  have  training  but  who  have  no 
passion  for  saving  a  lost  world  and 
establishing  Christ's  Kingdom  of 
righteousness  and  love,  who  tarry 
awhile  until  they  can  induce  their 
friends  to  secure  them  a  position 
more  in  keeping  with  their  own  con- 
ception of  their  conspicuous  abilities. 
■When  they  get  the  proner  church 
and  adequate  support  and  a  score  of 
other  things  that  they  consider  desir- 


able, they  will  do  some  great  work. 
Such  men  are  doomed  to  perpetual 
disappointment  in  the  Christian  min- 
istry. Constructive  leadership  can 
take  the  weak  church  and  make  it 
strong,  or  the  somnolent  church  and 
arouse  it  to  activity.  One  who  can- 
not meet  and  improve  conditions  in 
a  small  field  cannot  be  counted  upon 
for  success  in  a  large  one. 

For  years  the  cry  from  state 
Superintendents  and  Secretaries  has 
been  for  more  and  better  trained 
men.  When  such  men  are  secured, 
results  follow.  A  single  instance 
will  furnish  an  illustration :  A  pas- 
tor who  had  been  on  a  certain 
field  for  three  years  advised  the 
state  board  to  close  up  the  church, 
as  the  section  was  over-churched 
and  there  was  no  interest  in  re- 
ligion. There  was  a  good  church 
building,  in  poor  repair,  a  parson- 
age, and  a  growing  community. 
Another  pastor  came,  and  inside  a 
year  the  Sunday  School  was  in- 
creased thirty  per  cent,  with  sub- 
stantial additions  to  the  church 
membership.  In  the  second  year 
the  church  and  parsonage  were 
put  in  thorough  repair,  and  in  the 
third  year  the  pastor's  salary  was 
increased  $500.  All  this  the  result 
of  capable,  consecrated  leadership. 
Now  that  the  war  is  over  the 
church  should  lay  hold  upon  her 
goodliest  young  men  to  fight  her 
battles,  as  the  state  has  laid  hold 
upon  them  for  the  present  con- 
flict. 

Leadership  furnishes  the  church 
with  vision  and  with  organization. 
Both  are  essential.  ViKion  shows  the 
task  to  be  done  and  organization  seta 
in  motion  the  machinor-  for  its  ac- 
complishment. 

The  function  of  pror>het  and  apos- 
tle was  to  furnish  visions  of  improv- 
ed conditions ;  to  paint  pictures  of 
idea!  individuals  and  pimraunities. 
The  preacher's  function  is  the  same. 
He  is  to  be  a  "seer"  i"  its  truest 
and  broadest  sense,  seeing  all  that 
needs  to  be  done  and  inspiring  the 
people   to   undertake   such  tasks  as 
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will  bring  in  Qod's  Kingdom  of  truth 
and  love. 

But  in  addition  to  wise  leadership 
there  must  be  people  who  are  willing 
to  be  led.  The  pew  as  well  as  the 
pulpit  is  responsible  for  success  or 
failure  in  church  work.  In  a  real 
sense  the  people  make  the  preacher. 
Where  the  people  are  alive,  wide- 
awake and  spiritually  in  earnest, 
th^ir  life  and  enthusiasm  becomes 
contagious  and  wakens  a  similiar  life 
in  the  pulpit.  The  opposite  is  equal- 
ly true.  Listless,  indifferent  hearers, 
whose  very  attitude  seems  to  say,  "I 
challenge  you  to  interest  me,"  take 
the  life  and  spirit  out  of  the  most  de- 
voted preacher.  Fire  will  melt  ice, 
but  if  there  is  too  much  ice  the  fire 
is  likely  to  be  quenched  before  the 
thawing  process  is  complete.  Per- 
haps this  is,  in  part  at  least,  a  reason 
for  the  short  pastorates  in  many  of 
our  newer  states,  and  that  are  be- 
coming increasingly  comipon  in  the 
older  states. 

After  years  of  experience  with  the 
'  work  of  state  home  missionary  so- 
cities  and  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  work  of  the  National  So- 
ciety, the  writer  is  convinced  that 
the  lack  of  results  from  missionary 
effort  is  due  to  short  pastorates. 
When  every  pastor  in  a  state  changes 
within  a  period  of  five  years,  some  of 
fhem  twice  or  three  times,  there  is 
something  wrong  with  the  pastors, 
the  churches,  or  both. 

No  man  can  begin  and  carry  on  a 
successful  work  in  any  church,  how- 
ever small,  in  a  period  of  eighteen 
months  or  two  years.  There  must  be 
a  time  of  getting  aquainted,  during 
which  the  people  learn  to  know  their 
pastor,  and,  learning  to  know  him, 
have  greater  confidence  in  his  mes- 
sage. This  lays  the  foundation  for 
real  constructive  work. 

Low  salaries  and  the  high  cost  of 
living  may  be  partly  responsible  for 
this  condition,  as  men  feel  compelled 
to  move  to  some  field  that  offers  a 
inore  adequate  means  of  supx>ort, 
even  when  they  are  otherwise  hap- 
pily located  where  they  are.    If  this 


is  so,  the  next  gteat  drive  should  be 
to  secure  for  the  pastor  of  ev^ry 
church  what  the  laboring  men  call 
*'a  living  wage."  The  man  who  min- 
isters to  people  in  spiritual  things, 
since  he  is  not  yet  a  spirit,  must 
have  material  supx>6rt,  and  a  living 
church  will  see  that  the  pastor  has  a 
salary  on  which  he  can  live. 

The  living  church  will  have  an  ade- 
quate equipment  for  its  work.  A 
church  without  such  equipment  is 
like  a  mill  without  machinery — ^it 
has  the  appearance  of  doing  business 
until  you  look  for  results. 

Equipment  and  organization  go 
together.  Spiritual  poweiTplijis  ma- 
chinery to  make  it  effective,  is  What 
the  church  needs.  Machinery  with- 
out power  is  junk.  'Power  without 
machinery  is  waste. 

During  the  past  few  years  the 
Home  Missionary  Society  and  the 
National  Council  have  issued  an 
abundance  of  splendid  material 
showing  how  even  the  smallest 
church  may  be  thoroughly  organized 
and  geared  up  with  the  denomina- 
tional machinery  throughout  the 
country.  At  considerable  expense 
this  literature  is  usually  sent  to 
every  pastor,  but,  alas,  too  much  of 
it  reaches  an  ignominious  and  un- 
timely end  in  the  wastebasket.  This 
disposal  of  denominational  literature 
does  not  make  wide-awake,  vigorous 
churches.  Suggestions  that  are  not 
followed  are  fruitless.  Plans  that 
are  not  worked  out  accomplish  noth- 
ing. 

If  any  pastor  has  better  sugges- 
tions or  better  plans  than  those  sent 
out  by  the  Societies,  he  should  send 
them  on  to  headquarters,  that  a  wid- 
er circle  may  receive  the  benefit 
Leaders  in  all  the  Societies  are  de- 
lighted to  have  suggestions  inodified 
or  pl^ns  improved;  the  only  thing 
that  troubles  them  is  when  both  are 
ignored. 

The  greatest  opportunity  that  ever 
confronted  the  Christian  Church  is 
before  her  in  these  days  of  revalua- 
tion and  reconstruction.  Men  arc 
learning  to  think  in   cosmic   terms. 
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Provincialism  is  doomed.     It  is  for     forth  the  evangel  of  Him  who  said, 
the  Church  of  the  Living  God  to     "The  field  ia  the  world,"  "go  ye  in- 
seize  the  opportunity,  and  with  the     to  all  the    world    and    preach    the 
utmost  consecration  and  zeal  sound     Gospel  to  every  creature." 
«    «    * 

FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  OF  A  GENERAL  MISSIONARY 

By  Rev.  W.  B.  Dunn,  Dinvir,  Cth. 
[EDITOR'S  NOTE.— Rev.  W.  B.  Dunn,  who  has  recently  undertaken  the  work  of 
General  Missionary  In  Wyoming,  cornea  to  this  position  well  eiulppcd  for  the  task. 
He  has  lived  in  the  Rocfay  Mountain  region  tor  a  long  time,  spending  at  least  tes 
years  in  Wyoming,  and  more  recently  serving  churches  in  Colorado  and  acting  as 
Oeueral  Hissloaary  in  the  dry-farming  region  of  that  state.] 


THE  Wyoming  homo  mission 
field  presents  wonderful  op- 
portunities. It  also  presents 
pressing  needs.  I  have  been  inter- 
ested in  both  the  state  and  its  mis- 
3ioD,ary  activities  for  some  fifteen 
years,  nine  of  which  I  spent  within 
its  bounds  as  a  home  missionary  pas- 
tor. Therefore,  when  I  was  recently 
designated  Geneial  Missionary  for 
this  field,  it  was  but  returning  to  a 
work  in  which  1  had  already  had  con- 
siderable experience  and  for  which 
I  had  a  genuine  affection. 

Wyoming  has  made  wonderful  for- 
ward strides  in  the  last  ten  years, 
but  it  is  still  a  state  of  great  unde- 
veloped resources  and  untold  possi- 


bilities. Three  or  four  years  ago, 
Kecline,  on  the  Northwestern  Bail- 
road,  consisted  only  of  a  box  car 
whiyh  did  duty  for  a  dejiot,  and 
there  was  nothing  else  in  the  place 
which  looked  as  if  it  might  ever  con- 
tribute toward  the  making  of  a  town. 
To-day  Kecline  is  a  prosperous  point, 
with  splendid  agricultural  country 
all  around  it.  and  in  response  to  the 
request  of  the  people  for  some  defi- 
nite church  and  Sunday  School  work, 
1  organized  a  Sunday  School  there 
on  the  Fourth  of  July  of  the  present 
year. 

This  school  consists  of  forty  mem- 
bers, and  a  very  interesting  and 
capable  man — Zcbulon  P.  Cranmer — 
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has  been  chosen  superintendent.  Mr. 
Cranmer  was  at  one  time  a  compe- 
tent and  successful  salesman  for  an 
important  businpss  house  in  the  East 
and  had  represented  his  firm  in  the 
large  cities  of  the  East  as  well  as  in 
London.  Seriously  impaired  health 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  remove 
to  Wyoming,  and  he  has  been  great- 
ly cheered  by  this  opportunity  to  do 
some  real  work  for  God  and  the 
Church.  His  leadership  cannot  fail 
to  be  helpful  in  Keeline.  We  are  all 
hoping  that  it  will  be  possible  to  ef- 
fect a  church  organization  there  be- 
fore lonff,  and  the  next  step,  we  be- 
lieve, will  be  the  erection  of  a  church 
building,  which  the  town  greatly 
needs. 

While  on  a  missionary  trip  an  in- 
cident occurred  which  serves  to  illus- 
trate the  great  forward  trend  of 
things  in  this  state.  At  Orin  Junc- 
tion I  ran  across  an  old  man  who  was 
eighty-four  years  of  age.  In  '54  he 
had  crossed  the  state  in  a  wagon 
train  drawn  by  oxen  and  had  cross- 
ed it  again  in  '65.  When  I  met  him, 
traveling  by  himself,  he  was  follow- 
ing the  route  he  had  taken  in  '54.  He 


could  hardly  realize  that  it  was  the 
same  country,  with  railroads,  farms, 
schools,  and  churches  everywhere.  I 
was  much  interested  in  his  surprised 
exclamations  at  the  progress  which 
to  him  was  so  evident.  And 
yet,  friends,  the  greatest  days  for 
the  state  of  Wyoming  are  still  in  the 
future,  and  it  is  a  great  privilege  to 
be  permitted  to  take  part  in  the 
work  that  is  to  be  done  before  the 
heights  are  attained. 

An  automobile  would  be  of  great 
service  in  this  work.  Railroad  con- 
nections are  poor  throughout  the 
state,  and  the  railroad  service  is  oft- 
en so  inconvenient  that  in  order  to 
go  a  few  miles  one  must  board  a 
train  at  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Added  to  this  inconven- 
ience is  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
districts  which  our  missionaries  are 
reaching  lie  from  ten  to  twenty-five, 
and  fifty  miles  back  from  the  rail- 
road towns.  If  this  urgent  need 
could  be  supplied  soon,  many  very 
necessary  and  important  tasks  could 
be  nnderfaken,  which,  owing  to 
transportation  difficulties  are  im- 
possible at  present. 
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MONTHLY  COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 


1918 


FORTH! 


OF 
NOV. 


Av'ge  fire  pr«viou8  jears 
Present   year    


Increasa 
Decrease 


GIFTS  FROM  THE  LIVING 


Contribu- 
tions 


4.890.1 
4.879.1 


1L60 


Prom 

Bute 

Societlea 

ToUl 

2.484.U 
2.217.86 

6.82S.00 
6.596.66 

216.86 

228.46 

Paid  SUte 
Societlea 


1.269.67 
1.768.82 


499.15 


Net  Avail- 
able for 
NaUonal 
Work 


5.565.88 
4.827.78 


727.60 


LEGACIES 


6,176.26 
15.250.86 


10.076.00 


EIGHT 
MONTHS 


APULl 


Av'ge  flye  preTious  jears 
Present   jMir    


Increase 
Decrease 


43.314.90 
48,298  99 


4. 978.00 


«••< 


16.518.01 
16.946.61 


427.68 


59.832.91 
66.288.68 


5,406.72 


I 


16.706.19 
17.612.26 


907.06 


43.127.72 
47.626.88 


4,498.66 


82,926.69 
92,202.66 


9,275.87 


RECONSTRUCTION  GIVING 
We  are  sorry  to  see  November  turn  the  curve  of  receipts  downward 
even  in  the  slight  degree  indicated  above.  The  comparison  is  with  the  aver- 
age of  five  years  and  should  show  an  increase  comparable  with  the  increase 
in  the  denomination.  Moreover,  reconstruction  days  call  for  a  scale  of  giv- 
ing for  home  missions  commensurate  with  the  strategic  needs  of  the  new 
day.  On  every  hand  the  call  is  heard  for  prompt  and  adequate  meeting  of 
the  situation  engendered  by  the  ending  of  the  war.  New  communities  have 
sprung  up  all  over  the  land.  Some  of  these  are  temporary ;  others  more  or 
less  permanent;  all  call  for  home  missionary  service  that  is  additional  to 
the  usual  schedule.  The  boys  are  coming  back  from  camp  and  from  over- 
seas eager  for  new  things.  The  Government  proposes  to  co-operate  with 
them.  The  Church  can  do  no  less.  This  is  no  time  to  beat  retreats.  Forward 
is  the  order  of  the  day  for  Christ's  followers. 

The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society  has  three  main  sources  of  income. 
Legacies  furnish,  though  very  irregularly  approximately  forty-eight  per  cent,  or 
8120,000  annually.  To  avoid  fluctuation,  when  more  is  received,  it  is  placed  in  the 
Legacy  Equalization  Fund.  Investments  furnish  nine  per  cent.,  or  about  $22,000  an- 
nually. Contributions  from  churches,  societies  and  individuals  afford  substantially 
forty-three  per  cent.,  or  j^lOS.OOO  annually.  For  all  but  eighteen  states  the  treasurer 
of  The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society  receives  and  expends  these  contribu- 
tions. In  those  eighteen  states.  Affiliated  organizations  administer  home  missionary 
work  In  co-operation  with  The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society.  Each  of 
these  organizations  forwards  a  percentage  of  its  undesignated  receipts  to  the  national 
treasury.  To  each  of  these  the  national  treasury  forwards  a  percentage  of  undesig- 
nated contributions  from  each  state  respectively.  The  percentages  to  The  Congrega- 
tional Home  Missionary  Society  in  the  various  states  are  as  follows: 

California  (North).  10;  California  (South),  5:  Connecticut,  60;  Illinois.  25;  Iowa,  25; 
Kansas,  5;  Maine,  10;  MassachusettSi,  33  1-3;  Michigan,  15;  Minnesota.  5;  Missouri,  5; 
Nebrajska,  5:  New  Hampshire,  60;  New  York,  10;  Ohio,  13;  Rhode  Island,  20;  Vermont, 
33  1-3;  Washington,  3;  Wisconsin,  10. 

FORM  OF  A  BEQUEST 

"I  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of dollars  to  The  Congregational 

Home  Missionary  Society,  organized  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  year  1826." 

CONDITIONAL  GIFTS 
Write  to  the  Treasurer  for  information  regarding  this  plan  of  administering  your 
own  estate. 
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ASSOCIATION 


Amons:  ten  Races  in  America,— Negroes,  American  Highlanders,  Indiana,  Alas- 
kans, Chinese,  Japanese,  Hindus,  Hawaiians,  Porto  Ricans  and  Mexicans,  plants  and 
sustains  Churches,  Colleges  and  Schools  and  directs  Community  Service. 


Our  Chapel  at  Rockingham,  N.  C,  is  in  pressing  need  of  an  organ.  Is 
there  not  some  church  which  can  or  individual  in  our  constituency  who 
can  assist  this  struggling  church  in  its  worship? 

«    «    « 

"Negro  Education"  by  Dr.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones  in  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education,  declares  the  mission  schools  to  be  **mpre  intelligently  and  econo- 
mically managed  than  any  others. ' ' 

4^    «    « 

Of  The  American  Missionary  Association's  schools  he  says:  "No  de- 
nominational schools  surpass  those  of  this  group  in  educational  standards 
or  administrative  efficiency.  They  are  all  important  parts  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  their  respective  states." 

«    «    « 

Where  are  the  teachers  to  come  from  who  will  meet  the  imperative 
demand  to  cut  down  the  fearful  illiteracy  in  the  South  if  we  neglect  the 
only  institutions  which  can  give  them  the  discipline  and  training  along  all 
the  lines  of  practical  education? 

«    «    « 

The  Rosebud  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  among  the  North  American  In- 
dians has  evidently  been  growing  in  power  and  usefulness  for  we  are  told 
that  "At  a  recent  sale  $8,750.00  was  raised  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross. 
An  Indian  boys*  quartet  sang  'There'll  Be  No  Kaiser  There.'  An  old  Indian 
woman,  whose  earthly  possessions  consisted  of  $1,000.00  cash,  bought  a  dress 
for  $900.  An  Indian  'buck*  paid  $400  for  a  pair  of  moccasins.  Doughnuts 
brought  a  dollar  a  dozen,  cakes  $20,  a  $2.50  gold  piece  sold  for  $75,  and  two 

old  tomcats  $1.00  apiece." 

«    «    « 

Now  that  the  war  is  over  we  are  glad  to  put  on  record  a  statement 
authorized  by  Dr.  Emett  Scott,  assistant  in  the  war  department  at  Washing- 
ton, the  fact  that  there  are  nearly  400,000  colored  Americans  under  arms 
and  this  number  takes  no  account  of  the  four  regiments  of  the  Regular 
Army,  nor  of  the  12,000  who  came  into  the  service  through  the  National 

Guard  organization. 

«    «    4^ 

Red  Cross  work  among  the  women  of  the  Indian  race  is  carried  on  with 
the  real  spirit  of  American  womanhood.  Six  young  Indian  girls  have  been 
assigned  to  hospital  work  abroad.  Thirty  thousand  Indian  pupils  are  add- 
ing their  mite  and  doing  their  bit  in  this  great  American  movement.  In  one 
far  Western  city  the  Red  Cross  banner  is  displayed  in  every  home  on  the 
reservation — one  hundred  per  cent  for  the  cause  of  Red  Cross! 
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"AND  ON  EARTH  PEACE" 

"And  the  work  ot  rlghteoasneaa  shall  be  peace;  tuid  the  effect  of  rfghteouaneas, 
onletneafl  and  confidence  tor  ever.  And  my  people  shall  abide  in  peaceable  hablta- 
Uona  and  In  aure  dwellinge,  and  In  Qulet  resting;  places."    Isaiah.  XXXII,  17-lS. 

THIS  beautiful  picture,  twenty-five  centuries  old,  and  more  has  all  the 
suf^estveness  of  reality  though  the  reality  has  never  entirely  ex- 
isted. It  was  a  fine  imagination  to  paint  the  picture  of  a  right- 
eous condition  of  community  life.  Life  instinct  with  conscience,  with  truth, 
with  the  love  of  Qod  and  of  man ;  a  society  in  the  relations  of  righteousness, 
with  right  laws  of  social  economy  in  rii;htcou3  oo-peration  and  dependency ; 
the  right  development  of  individual  gifts  and  powers,  with  all  that  a  true 
civilization  can  work  out  in  science,  in  art,  in  indn-stries  without  perversion 
or  misuse.  A  great  picture  of  a  beautiful  condition  where  peoples  will  do 
justly,  love  mercy  and  walk  humbly  with  God. 

We  are  just  emerging  from  a  bitter  experience  of  the  effect  of  unright- 
eousness. How  infamous  this  work  of  opposition  to  righteousness  has  been ! 
How  infernally  deadly  the  carnage  and  horrors  of  a  murderous  war  in  the 
interests  of  unrighteousness !  No  language  exists  sufficient  to  tell  the  effect 
of  this,  in  the  miseries,  the  bereavements,  the  sorrows  and  mournings  in 
desolate  hearts  and  homes  innumerable. 

And  now  that  the  war  is  over  and  we  expect  peace  among  the  nations, 
what  immediately  concerns  us  is  the  effect  of  righteousness  within  the  na- 
tion. Beginning  at  home,  what  for  us  of  righteous  laws  and  our  reverence 
for  them  and  what  of  their  violationst  What  of  our  spirit  and  practice  of 
brotherhood  and  what  of  the  hardness  and  injustice  of  race  prejudice? 
What  of  the  development  of  mankind  first  of  all  in  the  interests  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  what  of  lawless  passions  and  oppositions  to  these 
intcrestst  What  of  right  estimates  of  life  and  the  practice  of  right  ideals, 
and  what  of  selfishness  and  strifes  and  unrighteous  greed,  and  of  the  de- 
stroyers of  human  good  in  the  sins  against  purity,  in  the  wastes  and  burdens 
and  crimes  of  intemperance,  in  the  pains  ad  poverties  of  sinful  choices  and 
habits  of  men.  A  disturber  of  peace  is  unrighteousness.  What  of  the  ef- 
fects of  righteousness  to  meet  this  disturber  face  to  face  and  to  overcome 
the  evil  with  goodt  What  of  the  spiritual  apprehensions  ot  life  that  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  merely  earthly  values!  What  of  our  churches  and  our 
care  for  them;  of  our  schools  and  the  teaching  of  youth;  of  our  Colleges 
and  their  necessities  and  possibilities  f  What  of  our  Missionary  Societifs  and 
their  work  o£  righteoasuessT  Wliat  of  the  efFccts  of  righteousness  when 
whatsoever  things  are  true,  honest,  just,  pure,  lovely  and  of  pood  report 
have  the  right  of  way  in  our  thinkings!  What,  but  this,  "If  yc  know  these 
tilings  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them." 
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THE  INDIVIDUAL 

WE  are  living  in  days  of  organization.  Sociology  is  having  its  innings. 
In  the  complex  relations  of  life,  if  you  wish  to  accomplish  you 
must  combine.  The  individualism  of  our  fathers  had  its  day. 
We  are  realizing  that  man  is  more  than  man;  he  is  a  brother  man  who 
is  a  part  of  and  has  to  do  with  organized  and  complex  jsocial  conditions. 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  oil  earth  calls  for  its  organizations;  churches, 
missionary  societies  and  the  concentration  of  combined  effort.  We  do  well 
to  organize,  to  collect  the  faith  of  individuals  for  a  common  purpose,  to  ener- 
gize it;  to  emphasize  it.  But  we  do  not  do  well  in  our  appreciation  of  or- 
ganized power  for  efficiency  to  forget  that  however  necessary  organization 
may  be  for  the  betterments  of  life  that  which  comes  before  it  and  remains 
through  it  all  the  time  is  the  individual.  In  the  first  essential  and  in  the  last 
analysis  the  recuperative  power  is  in  the  individual  heart.  Social  problems 
that  are  full  of  sorrow  and  pain  have  their  only  radical  and  permanent  solu- 
tion in  the  individual  faith  which  goes  to  the  sources  of  degredation  and 
misery.  There  may  be  benevolent  causes  merciful  humanities,  noble  organ- 
ized humanities  not  inspired  by  a  personal  faith  which  lays  hold  on  God, 
but  if  you  wish  to  purify  the  world  you  must  purify  man.  You  cannot  purify 
the  people  by  organizations — nor  by  co-operative  schemes.  It  is  well,  to 
collect  individual  faith  and  love,  to  organize  and  concentrate  it  that  it  may 
be  diffused.  It  is  necessary  to  have  organized  Missionary  Societies  to  be 
channels  and  distributors  of  this. 

But  to  forget  or  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  all  organized  service  has  its 
source  in  individual  faith  and  personal  service  and  is  dependent  upon  it  is 
to  forget  what  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  remember. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  an  organized  effort  to  greatly  increase  the 
membership  of  the  churches.  This  means  individual  faith,  individual  ener- 
gizing. It  means  this  in  our  institutions^  and  schools.  It  means  this  in  our 
homes.  It  means  this  in  daily  life  and  duty.  Then  our  organization  will 
take  this  personal  faith  and  love  and  fuse  its  various  powers  until  it  re- 
enforces  and  augments  itself  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  so  far  will  come. 


WHAT  A  BISHOP  THOUGHT 

FORTY-TWO  years  ago,  when  the  American  Missionary  Association  with 
the  vision  of  the  future  was  beginning  its  fostering  care  for  institu- 
tions in  which  Negro  youth  might  have  the  higher  ranges  of  study 
and  the  possibilities  of  mental  development,  a  well  known  Bishop  of  the 
South  was  not  afraid  to  publish  his  own  attitude  and  that  of  the  majority 
of  the  Southern  people  towards  such  a  mistake.  We  have  his  words  duly 
canned  in  our  records.    They  are  as  follows : 

''The  Negroes  are  entitled  to  elementary  education  the  same  as  the 
whites  for  the  honor  of  the  State.  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  church  to  improve 
the  colored  ministry,  but  by  theological  training  rather  than  by  literary 
education.  In  my  judgment  higher  education,  so  called,  would  be  a  positive 
calamity  to  the  Negroes.  It  would  increase  the  friction  between  the  races, 
producing  endless  strifes,  elevate  Negro  aspirations  far  above  the  station  he 
was  created  to  fill,  and  resolve  the  whole  into  a  political  faction,  full  of 
strife,  mischief  and  turbulence.  Negroes  ought  to  be  taught  that  the  re- 
spect of  the  white  race  can  only  be  obtained  by  good  character  and  conduct. 
My  conviction  is  that  Negroes  have  no  right  in  juries,  legislatures,  or  in 
public  office.    The  appointment  of  any  colored  man  to  office  by  the  Govern- 
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ment  is  an  insult  to  the  Southern  people  and  provokes  conflict  and  dissatis- 
faction, when  if  left  to  their  natural  sphere  there  would  be  quiet  and  good 
order."    And  Dixie  said,  Amen. 

Well,  Fisk,  Atlanta,  Talladega,  Tougaloo,  Straight,  and  Tillotson  were 
founded  and  fostered  and  have  been  proving  for  the  forty  years,  since  this 
deliverance  that  it  is  better  to  walk  in  the  light  than  it  is  to  stumble  in 
darkness,  and  the  world  has  changed  many  opinions  within  forty  years.  It 
is  not  supposable  that  if  one  should  scour  every  Southern  diocese  now 
there  could  be  found  a  Bishop  existing  who  would  not  call  this  quoted  pro- 
nouncement absolutely  stupid. 

Oh,  it  pays  to  have  '*faith  in  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for  and  the 
evidence  of  things  unseen,  for  by  it  the  elders  obtained  a  g«od  rei)ort/' 


WHAT  DOES  THE  NEGRO  WANT  OR  EXPECT? 

THE  question  was  asked  by  a  white  man  and  answered  by  a  Negro. 
We  condense  from  a  length  statement    in    "The    Commonwealth'* 
published  in  Maryland,  the    answers    including    the    reasons    given 
which  accompanied  them: 

1.  Universal  Suffrage. 

2.  Better  educational  facilities  in  the  South. 

3.  Abolishment  of  the  so-called  Jim  Crow  System. 

4.  Discontinuance   of  unjust  discriminating  regulations  in   Govern- 
ment service. 

5.  The  same  military  training  for  both  races. 

6.  Removal  of  peonage  in  the  South. 

7.  Wage  scale  applied  alike  for  both  races. 

8.  Better  housing  conditions  for  colored     employees     in     industrial 
plants. 

9.  Better  sanitary  conditions  in  Negro  sections  of  our  cities. 

10.  Reform  in  the  penal  institutions,  white  and  colored  to  be  treated 
alike. 

11.  Fair  and  impartial  trial  by  juries,  punishment  by  process  of  law. 

12.  Recotgnition  of  the  race  right  to  sit  on  juries. 

The  President  of  the  National  Negro  Bar  Association  who  lives  at 
Jackson,  Miss.,  thus  answers  the  question,  viz. : 

"Let  me  say  that  the  one  million  of  my  people  in  Mississippi  are  asking 
nothing  more  after  the  war  than  they  have  been  begging  for  before  the  war, 
and  that  is  a  square  deal  in  the  courts,  in  the  public  school  sj^stem,  in  the 
elmosynary  institutions,  in  protection  from  mob  violence  and  person  and 
property,  in  their  economic  and  industrial  relations,  the  abomidable  cattle 
cars  scoured  and  made  fit  for  human  beings  to  ride  in,  the  stopping  of  the 
tincivilized  practice  upon  railroads  in  requiring  Negro  men  and  women  to 
use  the  same  toilets  and  other  hardships  to  which  we  are  subjected  by  com- 
mon carriers  after  paying  the  same  fares. 

"We  are  not  expecting  any  millenium  after  the  war;  but  we  are  hoping 
and  expecting  that,  in  as  much  as  the  best  elements  of  both  races  got  to- 
gether with  excellent  results  during  the  war,  they  will  stand  together  after 
the  war  in  the  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  mutual  good  will. 

"That  all  elements  of  the  race  will  wait  until  the  entire  race  is  ready  for 
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the  ballot  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  There  need  not  be  any  mincing  of  this 
question.  If  the  Negro  is  called  upon  and  furnishes  his  quota  of  fighters, 
man  for  man,  he  expects  the  ballot.  It  will  be  entirely  inconsistent,  and 
unfair  to  fight  for  the  principle  that  government  shall  be  by  the  consent  of 
the  governed  and  then  come  back  home  to  find  that  this  principle  does  not 
obtain. 

The  Negro  asks  but  one  thing  with  reference  to  the  ballot — that  the 
same  standard  equally  and  impartially  implied  to  all  shall  apply  to  him. 
The  white  men  who  have  had  years  of  advantage  could  ask  for  no  fairer 
test.  Even  with  this  the  favor  is  all  on  their  side  but  that  the  Negro  is  to 
surrender  every  claim  to  the  bajlot,  regardless  of  his  qualification,  is  not  to 
be  thought  of." 


AN  ANTI-LYNCHING  FUND 


ONE  of  the  most  significant  signs 
of  the  times  is  the  new  out- 
spoken determination  in  the 
South  to  put  an  end  to  the  debase- 
ment and  degradation  that  condones 
mob  lawlessness.  The  feeling  grows 
that  too  long  the  debasement  and 
degredation  of  this  crime  has  been 
condoned.  This  resolve  finds  striking 
emphasis  in  the  action  of  the  "San 
Antonio  Express"  of  Texas.  It  has 
set  aside  $100,000  to  combat  the 
crime  of  Ijrnching,  to  be  used  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  anti-lynching  fund  of  The  San 
Antonio  Bxpress  will  be  employed  in 
this  manner;  viz.. 

"A  reward  of  $500  will  he  paid  to  each 
person  who  shall  be  directly  responsible 
for  the  arrest  with  the  subsequent  con- 
viction and  punishment,  of  any  person  or 
persons  who  were  instrumental  in 
arousing  a  mob  to  commit  a  lynching,  or 
in  putthig  through  the  limching  itself, 
when  the  individual  lynched  was  not  a 
negro. 

"A  reward  of  1,000  will  be  paid  to  each 
person  who  shall  be  directly  responsible 
for  the  arrest,  with  subsequent  convic- 
tion and  punishment,  of  any  pehson  or 
persons  who  were  instrumental  in  arous- 
ing a  mob  to  commit  a  Ijmching  or  in  put- 
ting through  thel  ynching  itself,  when  the 
individual  was  a  negro. 

"This  fund  of  100,000,  and  the  offer  of 
reward  thereunder,  will  be  maintained 
and  in  effect  for  a  period  of  five  years 
from  August  3,  191S. 

'The  sy<3tem  of  rewards  will  apply  to 
any  and  every  crime  of  lynching  commit- 
ted within  the  bounds     of     Continental 


United  States.  These  rewards  will  be 
paid  to  private  citizens — persons  of  eltli- 
er  sex— or  to  peace  oflflcers  of  whatever 
class;  Sheriffs,  their  deputies  and  posse- 
men;  Constables  and  their  deputies  and 
possemen;  United  States  Marshals,  thetr 
deputies  and  possemen;  City  or  State 
poUce,  Rangers,  etc.;  officers  and  men 
of  the  organized  military  forces. 


*<i 


'Five  hundred  dollars  is  fixed  as  the 
reward  for  directly  bringing  about  the  ar- 
rest, conviction  and  punishment  of  a  per- 
son or  persons  guilty  of  lynching  an  In- 
dividual other  than  a  negro  for  this  rea- 
son. 

"A  heavy  majority  of  the  crimes  of 
lynching  in  this  country  have  negroes  as 
their  victims. 

"Therefore,  the  larger  reward  and  the 
more  stringent  measures  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  more  prolific  phase  of  this 
hideous  evil  of  lynching. 

"As  compared  with  the  number  of  in- 
stances of  such  outrages  against  negroes 
— and  against  the  law,  the  decency  and 
the  morality  of  the  people — instances  of 
the  lynching  of  whites  are  rare. 

"Those  entrusted  with  the  use  of  The 
Elzpress'  anti-lynching  fund  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  cases  in  which 
conviction  is  followed  by  suspended  sen- 
tence, or  by  any  punishment  that  does 
not  fit  the  crime;  that  is  there  must  be 
the  death  penalty,  or  a  term  of  years  In 
State's  prison,  according  to  the  circuni- 
stancee  of  the  crime  in  evidence." 

This  is  a  great  advance  in  the  ex- 
pression of  public  sentiment,  but  we 
wonder  if  any  jury  in  the  South  will 
l>e  likely  to  agree  upon  a  verdict  of 
** guilty"  in  the  case  of  a  mob  lynch- 
ing a  negro. 
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DISCRIMINATING  laws  are  the 
mother  of  the  mob  spirit. 
The  political  philosopher  in 
Washington,  after  publishing  his  op- 
inion that  a  Negro  by  the  fault  of 
being  a  Negro  is  unfit  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  cannot  expect  an 
ignorant  white  man  in  Tennessee  to 
believe  that  the  same  Negro  is,  nev- 
ertheless, fit  to  have  a  fair  and  im- 
partial trial  in  a  Tennessee  court. 
Ignorance  is  too  logical  for  that.  I 
degree  with  the  premise,  but  I 
agree  with  the  reasoning  of  the 
Tennessean:  that  if  being  a  Negro  un- 
fits a  man  for  holding  a  government 
o£Sce  for  which  he  is  otherwise  fit,  it 
unfits  the  same  man  for  claiming  a 
"white  man's"  chance  in  the  courts. 
The  first  move,  therefore,  agaiiist 
mob  violence  and  injustice  in  the 
petty  courts  is  to  wipe  out  discrimin- 
ating laws  and  practices  in  the  high- 
er circles  of  government.  The  ignor- 
ant man  in  Tennessee  will  not  rise  in 
ideal  above  the  intelligent  man  in 
Washington. 


The  Negro  landed  in  this  country 
three  hundred  years  ago.  He  is  100 
per  cent  American.  Whether  or  not 
he  is  today  the  most  desirable  citi- 
zen, when  he  landed  he  certainly  was 
the  immigrant  most  desired.  It  is 
now  not  nearly  so  important  that  he 


was  a  slave  as  it  is  important  that 
he  is  a  citizen.  As  a  citizen  he  has 
set  a  record  for  the  world  in  unmixed 
patriotism — the  kind  which  makes  a 
man  true  to  his  country  because  it 
is  his  country  j  as  he  loves  his  moth- 
er because  she  is  his  mother,  even 
though  he  cannot  approve  altogether 
of  her  conduct.  One  may  be  sorely 
vexed  by  his  mother,  but  he  cannot 
hate  her.  He  may  himself  oppose 
her,  but  if  she  be  attacked  he  will 
defend  her.  The  man  who  could  be- 
tray his  country  for  popularity  or 
for  pelf,  could  betray  his  mother  for 
flattery  or  for  pieces  of  other  men's 
silver.  An  unbreakable  tie  binds 
one  to  his  native  soil. 

We  should  not  resent  the  Negro's 
being  a  Negro.  Perhaps  it  is  a  good 
thing  that  he  is.  The  Kingdom  of 
God  must  be  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven,  and  all  the  races  of  man 
must  contribute  their  best  to  the 
make-up  of  this  kingdom.  The 
United  States  of  America  has  the 
best  opportunity  to  exemplify  it.  Men 
of  all  colors  and  from  all  climes  have 
gathered  here,  not  for  Armageddon 
but  for  universal  brotherhood.  To 
this  Kingdom  of  Qod  and  paradise 
of  man  the  American  Negro  can 
make  the  best  offerings  of  patience 
and  forgiveness,  of  heart  and  art,  of 
sympathy  and  song. 

— Prof.  William  Pickens. 


THE  editor  of  the  "Southwest- 
ern Christian  Advocate"  in 
an  editorial,  forecasts  the  fu- 
ture of  the  race  with  which  he  is 
identified.  He  says:  ''Each  race  has 
boasted  of  knowing  each  other  when 
as  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  known 
each  other  very  little.  It's  but  the 
statement  of  a  well  known  fact  when 
we  say  that  the  white  man  has  held 
himself  decidedly  aloof  from  the  Ne- 
gro, so  that  we  have  known  very  lit- 
tle of  each  others  mental  attitude  and 
the  deeper  motives  that  impel  us  in 
life.  We  are  going  to  get  a  great 
deal  out  of  this  war  and  all  the  vic- 
tories will  not  be  on  the  Western 


front.  There  will  be  a  great  many 
victories  within,  and  ona  of  them 
will  be  a  better  understanding  of  the 
races  in  the  South  and  in  this  coun- 
try at  large. 

"Let  no  one  assume  that  we  ex- 
pect that  all  the  wrinkles  and  all  the 
mis-understandings  will  be  smooth- 
ed out  and  that  there  shall  be  any  in- 
ter-blending of  the  races,  for  there 
will  not  be.  The  races  will  be  as  dis- 
tinct when  the  war  is  over  as  they 
are  now,  but  please  God,  there  will 
be  more  common  sense  and  a  more 
decided  appreciation  of  each  others 
worth  and  a  sense  of    our    absolute 
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interdependence,  so  that  there  shall 
not  be  petty  nagging  and  the  foolish 
and  indefensible  barriers  which  con- 
front us  on  every  hand  and  which 


are  an  impeachment,  both  to  our 
common  sense,  our  mutual  inter- 
pendence  and  our  ability  to  co-oper- 
ate in  the  interest  of  all. 


COLORED  SOLDIERS  SAVING  THEIR  MONEY 

FOR  "RAINY  DAY" 


WHILE  visiting  the  colored 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts  over  here, 
I  was  particular  to  make 
inquiry  as  to  the  provident  inclina- 
tion of  colored  troops,  and  especially 
those  in  the  service  battalions.  I 
was  gratified  to  learn  that  a  most  ap-  * 
preciable  number  of  the  men  are 
saving  up  for  a  *' rainy  day'^  taking 
care  of  their  money.  I  was  cogniz- 
ant of  the  fact,  before  sailing  for 
France,  that  there  were  many  soli- 
citous members  of  our  race,  back 
home,  who  were  wondering  what 
the  colored  soldiers  here  were  doing 
with  their  money,  since  the  govern- 
ment supplied  them  with  everything 
necessitous. 

I  learned  that  there  are  a  consid- 
erable number  who  are  sending  their 
money  back  home;  that  a  consider- 
able   number    are   ''salting"    their 
money  away  for  proper  use  when  the 
war  is  ended.    I  met  one  young  man 
at  Hut  No.  1,  who  had  a  wife  and 
child  back  in  the  States — in  Arkan- 
sas.    When  I  asked  him  if  he  was 
saving  his  money  he  replied:    **Yes, 
every  sou,  I  feel  the  need  of  more 


education,*'  he  said,  "and  it  is  a 
question  with  me  whether  to  use  my 
excess  money  to  provide  more  and 
better  education  for  myself,  or  rustle 
along  with  what  I  have  and  spend 
every  penny  on  my  child.  1^  sort  of 
feel  that  he  will  need  the  education 
more  than  I,  and  I  cannot  educate 
both  him  and  myself.*' 

There  are  here,  as  at  home,  some 
who  are  improvident,  but,  from  what 
I  could  learn,  there  are  many — a  sur- 
prising number — ^who  will  bring 
back  with  them,  or  who  will  have 
sent  back  home,  every  penny  above 
what  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
spend  over  here.  In  five  huts,  125,- 
000  ($6,250)  more  francs  were  sent 
home  than  had  been  expended  here. 
The  freedom  offered  colored  soldiers 
in  France  is  a  great  inducement  to 
extravagance,  and  especially  to  many 
whose  freedom,  in  the  way  of  privil- 
eges, had  been  more  or  less  limited. 
Considering  this,  the  number  who 
are  saving  their  money  is  most  grat- 
ifying. 
—Ralph  W.  Tyler  in  the  S.  W. 

Christian  Advocate. 


IS  THE  MISSIONARY  BARREL  STILL  NEEDED  ? 


Principal  Frederick  J, 

THE  impression  seems  to  be 
somewhat  general  that  the 
missionary  barrel  is  no  longer 
needed  among  the  Negroes  of  the 
South.  Since  there  is  better  oppor- 
tunity for  employment  and  wages 
are  higher,  many  feel  that  the  col- 
ored people  should  now  be  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves  without  this 
aid. 

The  writer  of  this  article  is  sure 
that  this  impression  is  based  upon 
partial  information  concerning  exist- 


Werking,  Lexington,  Ky, 
ing  conditions  among  these  people. 
The  colored  man's  wages  have  in- 
creased from  25  to  50  per  cent  while 
some  of  the  women  have  received 
similar  increases  in  their  pay,  yet 
many  more  are  receiving  no  more 
than  they  have  done  for  a  number  of 
years.  While  wages  have  been  in- 
creasing from  25  to  50  per  cent,  the 
cost  of  living  has  increased  fully  100 
per  cent.  Clothing  for  both  men 
and  women  has  reached  prices  that 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  a  large  ma- 
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jority  of  the  colored  i)eople  after  pro- 
viding food,  fuel,  and  shelter  for 
their  families. 

The  greater  part  of  the  unskilled 
labor  in  Lexington — ^for  example — 
is  employed  upon  farms  as  there  is 
practically  no  manufacturing.  The 
people  so  employed  are  dependent 
for  employment  upon  weather  con- 
ditions. Winter  weather  throws 
them  out  of  such  work  in  the  time 
of  greatest  need.  Last  winter  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  suffering.  Great 
numbers  of  children  went    through 


the  entire  winter,  with  its  long 
periods  of  zero  weather,  with  no 
warmer  clothing  than  they  had  dur- 
ing the  previous  summer,  and  the 
older  members  of  these  families  were 
hardly  better  clothed.  One  would 
need  no  more  convincing  argument 
than  this  to  show  him  that  the  mis- 
sionary barrel  is  still  needed. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts, 
Chandler  Normal  School  of  Lexing- 
ton earnestly  appeals  for  a  continu- 
ance of  the  missionary  barrel. 


ITEMS  FROM  THE  SCHOOLS 


We  had  a  total  attend- 
ASSllSjr  ancedur^gtheyearof 
Mclfitesh,  Qa.  about  300.    There  was 

considerable  irregular- 
ity of  attendance  due  to  bad  home 
conditions,  but  there  were  few  fail- 
ures in  the  grades  and  the  number  of 
promotions  and  amount  of  successful 
work  completed  is  very  satisfactory. 

For  a  part  of  the  year  (as  we 
could  get  the  means)  we  have  served 
a  hot  lunch  to  day  students.  They 
come  to  school  often  without  break- 
fast and  tired  from  hard  work  in  the 
early  morning;  what  appeared  as 
indolence  we  found  in  many  cases 
to  be  lassitude  due  to  lack  of  neces- 
sary nutrition.  An  hour's  recess 
tor  rest  and  recreation  with  a  hot 
dish  of  soup  and  bread,  cocoa  and 
potato  biscuit  or  something  equally 
nourishing,  and  they  came  back  into 
school  with  ambition  and  interest 
rising,  eyes  brighter,  step  lighter 
and  a  feeling  of  general  good  will 
which  is  so  essential  to  proper  devel- 
opment in  children. 

We  graduated  a  class  of  girls  of 
whom  we  are  very  proud.  I  wish  you 
could  have  seen  them  and  heard  their 
commencement  parts.  Most  of  the 
class  are  planning  to  go  on  with  a 
higher  education  to  prepara  them- 
selves farther  for  the  great  opportu- 
nities and  mighty  responsibilities 
that  are  developing  for  their  race. 

I  am  sometimes  overwhelmed  with 


the  thought  of  what  such  a  school  as 
Dorchester  Academy  does  for  these 
little  black  citizens.  It  takes  them 
from  degradation  and  ignorance  and 
by  teaching,  training  and  associa- 
tion, actually  lifts  them  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  and  capacity  for  the  lofti- 
est sentiments  of  the  human  soul, 
love  of  man,  love  of  country  and  love 
of  God. 

To  me  the  patriotism  of  these 
black  people  is  something  fine  and 
unexplainable.  They  seem  to  be  able 
to  forget  the  dreadful  injustices  of 
the  past  and  remember  only  that 
they  are  Americans  and  that  Amer- 
ica is  in  peril.  With  a  splendid  loy- 
alty they  are  giving  their  means  and 
men.  Fathers,  sons,  big  brothers  and 
even  babies  are  going.  So  the 
mothers'  hearts  are  torn  and  their 
backs  are  bent  to  still  heavier  tasks 
as  the  young  men  leave. 

The  colored  people 
insmute,  ^ave  given  a  great  deal 
Savannah,  Ga.  ^0  the  various  war  funds. 

In  the  early  part  of  May 
a  monster  parade  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple was  held  to  boost  the  sale  of  Lib- 
erty Bonds.  It  took  more  than  an 
hour  for  the  parade  to  pass  a  given 
pK)int.  All  the  leading  organizations 
of  the  city  were  represented, 
churches,  clubs,  public  and  private 
schools.    It  was  the  first  time  in  the 
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history  of  the  city  that  colored  peo- 
ple marched  up  the  famous  Bull 
street  and  the  first  time  that  white 
teachers  marched  with  them,  four 
among  eight  thousand  black-folk. 
Strange  to  say  there  was  no  unfa- 
vorable comment  from  the  press  nor 
embarrassing  remarks  from  the  on- 
lookers, except  from  one  little  street 
urchin  who  pointed  to  the  principal 
and  said,  '*Say,  Mister,  do  you  know 
that  you  are  white!"  Three  vet- 
erans of  the  Civil  War  in  their  blue 
uniforms  marched,  one  of  whom  has 
been  janitor  at  Beach  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  The  patriotic  nature 
of  the  occasion  and  the  great  cause 
which  it  represented  may  account  in 
a  measure  for  the  tolerant  attitude 
of  the  spectators  but  we  believe  it  in- 
dicates the  growth  of  a  spirit  of 
friendliness  between  the  white  and 
colored  people  of  Savannah. 

It  is  about  a  month 
J:1hL*JI  w^!2L  since  our  school  closed 
North  Dakota  ^^^  ^^  sent    our   little 

boys  and  girls  home  for 
their  long,  free  happy  vacation  days. 
They  will  have  no  bells  to  heed,  no 
regular  duties  to  do,  no  lessons  to 
learn.  They  can  stay  up  at  night  as 
long  as  they  want  to,  and  sleep  the 
same  in  the  mornings. 

We  feel  happy  in  that  many  of  our 
girls  seemed  to  have  awakened  to 
new  life,  longings  and  determina- 
tions. Our  oldest  girl  was  really,  we 
are  sure,  born  again.  She  went  home 
feeling  she  wanted  to  do  so  much  to 
help  her  people  to  follow  Jesus.  She 
also  felt  her  own  weakness  and  need 
of  depending  upon  Jesus  for 
strength.  She  had  learned  to  pray 
and  feel  the  need  and  power  of  pray- 
er. She  had  been  taking  music  les- 
sons and  was  going  to  try  to  help  in 
the  little  church  at  home  by  playing 
for  the  singing.  She  had  been  tak- 
ing lessons  for  two  years  but  the 
naw  hope  and  interest  had  inspired 
her  to  greater  progress  and  given  her 
hoi>es  and  longings  to  be  of  service. 
A  native  pastor  has  charge  of  the 
services  and  she  hoped  to  help  him. 


One    thing    I    feel    I 

?i"*il!iS^^^^*  must    share    with    you 
Tor  indianvy      .1    ^  j 

Nebraska  ^^^^  came  m  our  grad- 
uation exercises.  There 
were  two  members  of  the  class,  only 
one  an  Indian,  and  it  is  of  her  I 
write.  She  stood  on  the  platform  in 
a  dainty  white  dress  and  shoes,  care- 
fully netted  black  hair,  roses  at  her 
bosom,  her  dark  eyes  regarding  the 
audience  composedly,  speaking  clear- 
ly and  well  on  some  subject  or  other 
— I  forget  what  now.  A  great  wave  of 
thankfulness  flooded  by  conscious- 
ness, Perrinnah  graduating!  A  com- 
posite sensation  of  the  difficulties 
that  had  been  surmounted  to  put  her 
on  that  platform ;  her  touchy  Indian 
pride  humored,  her  evil  spirits  pray- 
ed over  and  exercised  her  crankiness 
oiled  and  her  affability  drawn  out, 
her  sins  of  omission  how  often  tact- 
fully (t)  disregarded,  of  commission 
now  fearfully  restrained.  There  she 
was,  the  product  of  much  effort, 
much  of  it  misdirected  or  wrong 
even  perhaps  but  any  way  finished. 
One  felt  triumphant!  So  often  the 
last  eight  years  it  has  been  touch 
and  go  as  to  whether  she  would  stay 
another  minute.  We  haven't  time 
for  many  regrets  we  are  so  glad  she 
is  really  there  on  the  platform  bow- 
ing over  her  diploma.  And  now 
what?  Well  the  Indians  are  pro- 
gressing enough  to  value  a  diploma 
and  what  it  stands  for.  The  diploma 
too,  and  the  fact  that  her  name  is  in 
the  Santee  catalogue  will  be  some- 
thing for  her  to  live  up  to.  The  San- 
tee graduate  has  a  reputation. 

Not    nearly    all    the 
l^ho^  children  of   school   age 

New  Mexico    in  San  Mateo  are  in  any 

school.  The  public 
school  had  onlj'^  two  children  of  its  33 
pupils  as  high  as  the  second  grade. 
Our  grades  ran  up  to  the  sixth  this 
year.    We  have  had  55  pupils. 

I  have  used  a  puzzle  map  of  the 
United  States  with  my  pupils.  As 
they  put  the  map  together  it  has 
been  illuminating  to  them  to  discov- 
er that  New  Mexico  is  one     of    48 
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states.  It  was  touching  to  see  my 
daughter, — ^her  Lieutenant  husband 
across  the  sea,  marshal  our  little 
group  before  the  stars  and  stripes, 
and  teach  them  to  salute,  '*!  give 
my  head  and  my  heart  to  Qod  and 
my  Country;  one  country,  one  lan- 
guage, one  flag."  I  am  sure  we  have 
been  making  little  citizens  loyal  to 
the  core. 

But  they  seem  as  loyal  to  their 
pap^  church  as  ever.  What  pro- 
gress have  we  made?  Not  as  obvi- 
ous a  progress  as  our  impatience 
cries  out  for,  but  the  *'long  waiting" 
spirit  must  be  ours  as  it  was  the 
Christ's.  But  these  children  find  the 
Protestants  are  friends;  and  that  is 
breaking  down  prejudice.  As  we 
store  away  the  Bible  in  their  heads 
,  and  hearts,  they  learn  that  there  is 
One  Father  in  Heaven,  One  Jesus 
and  One  Bible.  At  first  my  pupils 
knew  nothing  about  the  Bible  as  a 
Book.  Now  they  can  locate  the  gos- 
pels, and  find  their  favorite  verses. 
I  have  given  away  many  Testaments. 
Through  the  Bible  the  leaven  is 
working  and  the  seed  is  vital.  No 
other  agency  in  San  Mateo  is  doing 
such  a  heaven-sent  task,  and  I  thank 
you  with  all  my  heart  for  letting  me 
share  with  you  in  sowing  a  ''handful 
of  com"  on  this  mountain  top,  which 
will  assuredly  in  coming  generations 
"shake  like  Lebanon." 

And  suppose  the  time  ever  came 
when  this  particular  Mission  school 
was  no  longer  needed  would  it  have 


been  wasted  effort,  wasted  funds? 
Never,  never.  It  could  only  be  set 
aside  as  one  of  the  abiding  founda- 
tion stones  in  the  new  Jerusalem, 
and  those  stones  are  very  precious 
and  pay  large  and  eternal  dividends. 

Blanche  Kel-  In  addition  to  the 
8a"t u7cc^*"**  church  and  settlement 
Porto  Rico       work   here   at  Blanche 

Kellogg  Institute,  this 
year  a  boarding  school  has  been 
opened.  Already  we  have  eleven 
young  Porto  Rican  women.  The  ex- 
pectation is  that  next  year  there 
will  be  a  much  larger  number.  These 
young  women  are  sent  in  from  the 
different  missions  and  are  supposed 
to  be  the  first  choice.  These  are  here 
to  be  educated  as  missionaries  and 
examples  among  their  own  people. 
They  take  part  in  all  the  household 
activities,  cook  their  own  food  and 
ours  sometimes.  All  can  now  make 
good  bread.  They  study  the  Bible 
faithfully  and  regularly  as  well  as 
other  studies  likely  to  make  their 
lives  interesting  and  helpful,  and  also 
take  part  in  the  church,  Sunday 
School,  and  social  work.  In  the 
short  time  they  have  been  here, 
there  has  been  a  good  degree  of  im- 
provement in  them.  If  you  could  see 
this  ''bunch"  of  young  women,  I  am 
sure  you  would  be  interested. 

Our  Sunday  School  has  increased 
during  this  school  year  from  thirty 
to  seventy  and  eighty. 


THE  NEW  PORTO  RICO 


By  Rev.  A, 

PORTO  RICO  is  everywhere  and 
always  beautiful,  and  has  often 
been  called  the  "Enchanted 
Isle."  It  is  enchanting, — the  Mecca 
of  tourists,  the  delight  and  despair 
of  artists,  who  seek  its  tropical 
scenery  and  endeavor  to  transfer  its 
marvelous  colors  to  canvass.  As 
one  approaches  it  from  the  North,  its 
mountains  stand  out  clothed  to  the 
top  with  verdure ;  its  hills  look  as  if 


G.  Axtill 

they  had  been  cut  out  of  reddish 
brown  card-board  and  set  up  against 
the  sky.  A  nearer  view  reveals  its 
shores,  here  rocky,  there  sandy,  its 
always  waving  palms,  its  little  huts 
and  picturesque  houses  and  com- 
manding buildings.  The  fortifica- 
tions at  San  Juan,  El  Morro,  San 
Cristobal  and  San  Geronimo  add  to 
its  quaintness  and  old-world  aspect. 
Porto  Rico  has  the     distinction     of 
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having  just  North  of  it  the  deepest 
water  in  the  ocean,  33,000  feet ;  it  is 
in  the  path  of  hurricanes,  and  twice 
at  least  has  suffered  from  severe 
earthquake  shock. 

Upon  this  island  live  a  million  and 
a  quarter  inhabitants,  or  350  to  the 
square  mile.  As  may  be  inferred 
from  the  number  of  invasions  and 
the  variety  of  races  represented  in 
them,  the  population  is  mixed.  Add 
to  these  conditions  the  fact  that 
slaves  were  brought  there  from 
Africa,  and  that  at  one  time(  at  least 
such  is  the  report)  the  Island  was 
used  as  the  penal  colony  of  Spain, 
and  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  the 
mixture  of  races  must  be  very  ex- 
tensive. Such  it  is.  The  old  Indian 
stock,  as  such,  is  extinct;  yet  the 
features  of  this  race  persist  in  many 
individuals  to  a  marked  degree.  Ori- 
ginally, and  even  up  to  almost  the 
present  time,  there  have  been  but 
two  classes,  the  one  rich  and  edu- 
cated; the  other  poor  and  illiterate, 
— the  latter  in  the  vast  majority. 

When  we  look  at  the  social  status 
of  its  people,  we  are  compelled  to 
observe  that  four  hundred  years  of 
Spanish  domination,  four  hundred 
years  of  undisputed  Roman  Catholic 
sway,  have  combined  to  produce  a 
people  for  the  most  part  illiterate, 
unskilled  in  self-government,  given 
to  superstition  and  spiritism,  but  in 
spite  of  all  possesing  a  certain 
naivete  that  is  at  once  alluring  and 
illusive;  for  the  average  uneducated 
and  unconverted  Porto  Rican  is  such 
a  marvelous  combination  of  stupidity 
and  cupidity  that  his  match  must  be 
hard  to  find  anywhere. 

Spain  had  good  roads,  to  a  certain 
extent;  but  it  is  significant  that  the 
one  thoroughfare  leading  from  the 
capital  to  other  important  cities  of 
the  Island  was  known  as  the  ''mili- 
tary road."  The  Spanish  rule  is 
justly  called  the  Spanish  domination ; 
and  it  was  not  a  benevolent  domina- 
tion. There  were  few  public  schools, 
the  largest  number  of  pupils  at  any 
one  time  in  all  schools,  public  and 
private,  being  30,000.    There  was  no 


freedom  in  religion,  but  rather  com- 
pulsory attendance  at  certain  festiv- 
als and  processions. 

It  is  well  for  the  Island  and  its  peo- 
ple that  they  became  an  integral  part 
of  the  United  States;  and  by  the 
same  token,  the  fact  that  it  is  a  part 
of  the  United  States  bulks  big  with 
possibilities  for  our  country. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  of 
Americanizing  the  Island  and  its 
people.  The  States  have  brought 
capital,  free  general  education,  the 
genius  of  self-government  and  the 
untrammeled  experience  in  its  prac- 
tice for  a  century  and  a  quarter  at 
the  time  of  occupation;  ^d  they 
have  brought  religious  liberty. 

In  one-fifth  of  a  century  marvelous 
things  have  been  accomplished. 
Roads  have  mutilplied,  fine  buildings 
have  gone  up  with  amazing  rapidity,, 
commerce  has  pi'ospered,  both  with- 
in the  Island  and  between  it  and  the 
States  and  European  and  South 
American  countries.  Schools  have 
sprung  up  all  over  the  Island;  sb 
that  there  are  now  nearly  200,000 
pupils  in  the  schools,  public  and  pri- 
vate. The  evangelical  religion  has 
found  a  following  and  produce  an 
effect  that  cannot  be  set  down  in 
numbers. 

Truly  the  axe  was  laid  at  the  root 
of  the  tree  at  the  time  of  the  Amer- 
ican occupation.  At  a  single  stroke 
it  cut  down  the  domination  of  a  for- 
eign autocratic  govemuient,  but  govr 
ernment  has  grafted  into  the  old 
stump  the  new  shoots,  which  are  de- 
stined to  produce  in  Porto  Rico  a 
fruitage  of  marvelous  beauty  and 
value. 

For  example,  in  a  certain  little 
fishing  village,  which  happens  to  be 
within  the  bounds  of  our  own  mis-, 
sion  field,  there  existed  almost  the- 
only  if  not  the  only  country  school 
under  Spanish  reign.  To  that  same 
village  went  our  own  Doctor ^  Ed- 
wards, one  of  the  first  two,  if  not  the 
first  oip  American  missionaries  to  ar- 
rive on  the  Island.  The  result  is, 
that  upon  the  foundation  of  educa- 
tion, with  the  knowledge    of   Jesus 
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Christ,  this  vilage  has  sent  oat  five 
preachers  of  the  gospel,  two  of  whom 
are  our  own  two  ordained  Porto 
Rican  miniaters. 

Another  example.  The  first  vote 
taken  by  the  Porto  Rican  voters  un- 
der the  new  organic  law  of  1917  was 
upon  the  question  of  prohibition; 
and  with  the  simplicity  and  sublim- 
ity of  vision  and  a  wonderful  unan- 
imity of  opinion  these  men  gave  an 
overwhelming  majority  in  favor  of 
doing  away  With  the  evil  which  they 
recognized  as  such. 


The  story  of  Ara^riean  education 
cannot  be  totd  in  numbers ;  rather  one 
mast  look  at  ths  results  upon  tbe  ris- 
ing generation.  It  is  an  inspiring 
sight  to  see  boys  and  girls  of  all 
ages,  in  city  and  country,  trudging 
their  way  to  school,  with  their  books 
apon  their  arms  and  the  xtamp  of 
growing  intelligence  upon  their 
countenances.  It  is  more  inspiring  to 
see  them  in  their  school  rooms  under 
the  direction  of  skilled  teachers,  and 
it  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that 
many  of  these  pupils  arrive  at  the 
et&g'e  of  great  usefulness,  in  commer- 
cial positions,  as  teachers,  as  pro- 
fessional men  and  women;  with 
proinise  also  of  well  founded  political 
capacity.  It  ooght  to  be  noted  that 
both  public  and  private  education  in 
Porto  Rico  is  bilingual.  A  really  re- 
markable system  has  been  worked 
out  in  the  schools.  To  some  it  has 
seemed  a  slow  and  hesitant  process ; 
but      by      and      lar^e     the     pubilc 


school  system  of  the  Island,  is,  ef- 
ficient and  promising  to  an  onriv- 
alled  degree.  Instead  of  insisting  on 
the  use  of  Englash  everywhere  and 
always,  the  native  tongue  has  been 
preserved,  and  education  in  Spanish, 
together  with  education  in  English 
has  been  carried  through  the  schools, 
till  now  after  experimentation  in- 
deed and  after  considerable  exper- 
ience a  system  has  been  worked  out 
which  produces  good,  and  iM-omisCa 
better,  Tesults. 

This  is  of  utmost  importance :  and 
will  more  and  more  be  recognized  as 
having  its  effect,  not  only  on  the 
destiny  of  the  Island,  but  on  the  very 
Government  under  whoae  flag  it  now 
holds  its  career. 

Certain  groups  of  the  Latin  race 
have  been  characterized  as  a  "religi- 
ons people  without  a  religion."  Tra- 
ditionally Roman  Catholic,  tbe  Porto 
Hican  people  are  given  to  spiritism 
and  other  superstitions.  They  have 
the  irenias  of  religion,  but  have  been 
as  sheep  without  a  true  shepherd. 
This  church  has  a  great  talent  for 
display  and  the  spectacular;  it  is 
generally  known  that  its  claims  of 
influence  are  boundless.  It  has  fed 
the  people,  spiritually  hungry,  with 
the  busks  of  processions  and  specta- 
cles, while  it  has  left  them  to  live 
without  marriage  and  with  their  chil- 
dren unhaptized,  except  when  they 
could  pay  the  fees.  No  wonder  that 
many  have  turned  in  their  ignorance 
to  whatever  has  presented  itself  with 
an  appeal  to  the  religious  instinct; 
hence  the  great  influence  of  spirit- 
ism. 

Evangelical  religion  is  beginning 
to  wield  great  influence  in  the  Island. 
The  number  of  members  in  full  com- 
munion is  not  over  15,000,  but  the 
number  of  families  represented  is 
large ;  and  the  impression  upon  the 
people  of  the  Island  in  general  is 
notable.  More  men  love  the  truth; 
and  many  love  the  truth  more. 
Thousands  who  are  not  adherents  of 
protestantism,  as  the  romanists  call 
our  reliirion,  respect  both  the  relig- 
ion and  those  who  confess  it. 

This  evangelical  work  constitutes 
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a  Mission.  Let  economists  coacern 
themselves  with  economics,  and  so- 
ciologists with  social  problems;  oura 
is  the  problem  of  evangelization.  To 
be  sure  this  evangelization  has  a 
variety  of  aspects  or  ministrations, — 
to  the  body,  through  medical  mis- 
sions; to  the  mind,  through  Christian 
education,  to  the  social  sense ; 
through  social  expressions  of  the 
Christian  spirit.  We  must  not  lose 
sight  of  either  of  these  elements  in 
an  enclusive  Christianity;  and  we 
must  expect  them  all  to  preserve 
their  own  forms  in  the  New  Porto 


girls,  and  are  nearing  the  goal  of  a 
eo-operative  theological  school  for 
men.  Evangelical  campaigns  of  a 
union  nature,  participated  in  by 
committees  representing  various  mis- 
sions as  a  whole,  have  been  conduct- 
ed in  the  Island. 

The  New  Porto  Rico  will  contain 
as  one  of  its  essential  elements  an 
essential  unity  in  spirit  and  things 
evangelical.  This  unity  gives  prom- 
ise also  of  affording  outgrowth  in  so- 
cial service  in  various  lines.  One  of 
these  is  already  well  under  Wright. 
There  are  three  protestant  hospitals. 
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Rico,  and  through  them  a  fruitage  of 
great  variety. 

The  form  which  these  ministrations 
will  take, — is  already  taking, — is 
that  of  united  effort  of  the  different 
denominational  names  in  the  Island. 
We  have  a  jointly  edited  periodical 
which  commands  the  largest  circula- 
tion of  any  paper  in  the  Island ;  we 
have  a  printing  plant  which  not  only 
issues  this  paper  but  prints  pamph- 
lets besides.  In  the  prohibition  cam- 
paign it  issued  nearlv  a  million  leaf- 
lets, most  of  them  illustrated.  We 
have  a  co-operative     seminary     for 


In  the  Presbyterian  hospital  in 
Santurce,  thousands  of  patients  are 
treated  every  week ;  and  in  our  own 
section  of  a  hospital  at  Humacao, 
with  slight  ei^uipment  and  a  small 
force  of  workers,  a  wonderful 
amount  of  ministry  to  the  sick  is 
being  accomplished.  It  is  easy  to  be 
undenominational  in  such  service; 
for  all  who  need  treatment,  of 
"whatever  name  of  sign"  receive  it, 
and  that  at  a  pittance.  Other  forms 
of  social  service  are  developing, 
along  union  lines. 

It  is  not  a  bad  job,  and  it  is  a 
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most  important  one.  In  a  brief 
twenty  years  a  real  beginning,  has 
been  made,  a  remarkable  progress 
has  taken  place.  But  it  is  only  a  be- 
ginning, it  is  most  significant  in  its 
promise. 

But  what  does  it  promise ;  what  is 
the  destiny  of  Porto  Rico.  Soberly 
and  seriously,  we  must  face  the  fact 
that  its  future  is  in  our  hands,  the 
hands  of  us  who  call  ourselves 
Americans,  but  who  are  not  the  only 
Americans.  We  must  realize  that  we 
are  only  a  portion  of  the  great  peo- 
ples of  this  hemisphere.  We  must 
realize  that  Latin  America  is  in  fact 
larger,  and  in  many  parts  as  popul- 
ous as  Anglo-Saxon  America.  Our 
relations  with  the  peoples  of  the 
countries  which  constitute  Latin 
America  are  increasing  in  variety 
and  extent  by  leaps  and  bounds ;  our 
relations  commercial,  social,  educa- 
tional, political,  religious. 

How  shall  we  learn  to  meet  our 
neighbors  of  the  other  race?  How 
shall  we  learn  to  treat  amicably,  just- 
ly, and  in  a  Christian  way,  with 
those  whose  origin  was  under  sunny 
skies  and  whose  visions  have  eman- 
ated from  other  fountains  of  inspira- 
tions from  those  where  we  have  gain- 
ed ours? 


Has  not  an  All-wise  Providence 
afforded  us  an  opportunity,  rich  be- 
yond estimate  in  possibilities,  of 
learning  upon  our  own  soil  and  un- 
der our  own  flag,  how  to  mingle  and 
commingle  with  the  Latins  to  mutual 
advantage  The  fact  that  Porto 
Rico  came  under  our  Government  is 
one  pregnant  with  destiny.  As  there 
mingle  around  this  little  Island  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Car- 
ribbean;  so  must  there  mingle  upon 
it  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  tne  Latin 
races.  The  elements  of  the  one  race 
must  blend  with  those  of  the  other. 
In  Porto  Rico,  as  in  a  laboratory, 
may  be  worked  out  all  the  essentials 
of  the  so-called  Latin-American 
problems. 

With  all  reverence,  and  with  all 
soberness,  let  us  recognize  the  op- 
portunity which  has  been  bestowed 
upon  us ;  and  in  the  love  of  fair  play 
such  as  provoked  the  war  which 
brought  this  Island  to  us,  with  pray- 
ers on  our  lips  and  a  song  in  our 
hearts,  let  us  make  every  endeavor 
that  the  New  Porto  Rico  be  what  a 
wise  and  far-seeing  Providence  has 
afforded  us  opportunity  to  make  it. 


Negro  troops  proved  their  marksmanship  on  one  occasion  in  Prance  by 
bringing  down,  in  less  than  fifteen  seconds,  a  Boche  plane  which  had  raked 
them  with  machine-gun  fire.  More  than  a  hundred  bullets  penetrated  the 
aeroplane. 


OBITUARY 

We  are  called  to  record  the  recent  death  of  Miss  Lucy  F.  Partridge,  of 
Holliston,  Mass.,'  who  was  a  long  time  devoted  teacher  in  the  service  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association.  She  came  to  Talladega  College  in  1881 
and  continued  there  until  1889.  Her  work  was  that  of  principal  teacher  in 
the  normal  department,  giving  special  attention  to  the  English  language 
and  literature.  Her  preparation  for  teaching  had  been  generous  and  her 
ability  to  teach  was  recognized  both  by  faculty  and  students.  The  students 
soon  learned  to  regard  her  with  highest  esteem  and  her  interest  in  them 
was  as  enduring  as  life.  To  this  day  her  old  pupils  speak  of  her  with  great- 
est affection  and  the  news  of  her  death  will  sadden  hearts  all  over  the  South. 
Miss  Partridge  had  kept  herself  in  touch  with  the  college  since  she  left  and 
with  many  of  the  former  pupils  who  will  cherish  her  memory. 


THE  A.  M.  A.  TREASURY 

IRVING  C.  GAYLORD,  Tniuunt 


We  give  below  a  comparative  statement  of  the  receipts  for  November  and  for 
the  two  months  of  the  fiscal  year  to  November  30th. 

RECEIPTS  FOR  NOVEMBER 


• 

Chorches 

Suiidmy 
SchooUi 

Women's 
SocieUes 

Other 

Socle 

ties 

Y.   P. 

8.  0. 

B. 

TOTAL 

IndlTld- 
nmls 

TOTAL 

Legacies 

TOTAL 

1917. 

7.1«iJ8 
7.449.98 

884  J» 
886.18 

2.162.78 
2.867.10 

3.00 

188.47 
46.U 

9.848.13 
10.178.27 

2.640.86 
2,396.06 

12.488.99 
12.664.82 

2.978.74 
6.284.42 

16,467.78 
18.798.74 

Inc. 
Dec. 

187.86 

836.14 

80.33 

3,260.68 

3.841.01 

280.66 

9.42 

204.87 

8.00 

264.81 

1 

RECEItPTS  TWO  MONTHS  TO  NOVEMBER  30. 
Available  for  Regular  Appropriations: 


^ 

Churches 

Sandmy 
SchooUl 

Women's 
Societies 

Other 
Socle 
ties 

8.00 

T.   P. 

8.  C. 

B. 

TOTAL 

IndlTld- 
umls 

TOTAL 

Lecades 

TOTAL 

1917 
1918 

16.266.18 
13.988.16 

608.38 
388.69 

7.218.89 

3. 9t4.^v 

102.79 
100.41 

28.061.69 
18.426.11 

1.749.25 
969.00 

24.840.94 
19.396.11 

8.406.66 
12,688.82 

33.846.60 
31.988.48 

780.26 

6.446.83 

4.182.76 

Inc. 
Dec 

1.281.98 

118  79 

3.278.43 

"i  00 

6.62, 

1        1  MtKRft 

1.263.W/ 

1 

1 * 

Designated  by  Contributors  for  Special  Objects;  outside  of  Regular  Appropriations: 

Churches 

Sunday 
SchooUl 

Women's 
SoeleUes 

Other 

Socle 

ties 

T.   P. 

8.  C. 
B. 

TOTAL 

• 

ladlTld- 
uals 

TOTAL 

Legacies 

TOTAL 

1917.. 

807.66 
663.76 

233.48 
167.89 

713.61 
476.83 

901  5IB 

«  IIR  01 

4.847,31 
1.<^.60 

6.493.26 
6,896.47 

6.493.26 

19U 

6,896.47 

av.w 

A.  uw.v. 

Increase 

263.81 

76.08 

237.78 

871.86 

988.97 

841.19 

697.78 

697.78 



SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS  TWO  MONTH'S  TO  NOVEMBER  30. 


RECEIPTS 

1917-18 

1918-19 

Increase 

Decrease 

Available  for  Regular  Appropriations 

Designated  by  Contributors  for  Special  Objects 

$33,246.50 
6.493.26 

31.983.43 
6.895.47 

1.863.07 
687.78 

TOTAL   RECEIPTS   TWO   MONTHS   TO    NOVEMBER 

30TH 

139,739.76 

• 

37,878.90 

1«  860.86 

FORM  OF  A  BEQUEST 

"I  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of dollars  to  "The  American  Missionary 

Association.   Incorporated  by  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York."     The 
will  should  be  attested  by  three  witnesses. 

CONDITIONAL  GIFTS 

Anticipated  bequests  are  received  on  the  Conditional  Gift  plan;  the  Association 
agreeing  to  pay  an  annual  sum  in  semi-annual  payments  during  the  life  of  the  donor 
or  other  designated  person.  For  information,  write  The  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH  BUILDING  SOCIETY 


Happy  New  Year  to  all  our  friends !  We  know  it  will  be  a  happy  year 
for  those  who  responded  to  the  Every  Member  Drive  on  December  8,  and 
helped  our  churches  go  *'over  the  top"  in  their  benevolent  offerings  and 
home  expenses. 

«    «    « 

Nineteen  Hundred  and  Nineteen  will  have  to  be  a  pretty  good  year  to 
keep  up  with  the  one  just  closed.  In  spite  of  war  conditions  our  Novem- 
ber receipts  exceeded  those  of  any  previous  November  in  our  history. 

«    «    « 

What's  in  a  name!  Well,  sometimes  it  tells  us  a  good  deal  about  a  per- 
son or  a  place.  "Texarkana**  is  on  the  border-line  of  two  states — ^Texas 
and  Arkansas,  and  we  have  a  fine  church  there  which  we  helped  to  complete. 
"Calexico"  is  another  border-line  city,  on  the  boundary  of  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia. A  brave  and  busy  Congregational  church  has  erected  a  ten  thousand 
dollar  house  of  worship  there,  in  the  "mission  style"  of  architecture.  They 
are  asking  us  to  help  pay  last  bills  on  the  cost.    Shall  we  do  it?  . 

«    «    « 

With  a  sigh  of  relief  and  a  shout  of  joy  men  heard  that  the  great  war 

is  over.    They  had  toiled  and  saved  and  sacrificed  to  win   it.    They   had 

stopped  buying  land  and  building  houses  to  put  their  whole  fore©  into  the 

great  fight.    Now  they  breathe  freely  and  are  resuming  their  interrupted 

work.    Many  churches  are  rejoicing  in  the  chance  which  peace  gives  to  take 

up  work  which  was  sidetracked  by  the  war.    They  want  to  build  homes  for 

their  ministers.    They  want  to  erect  gt)od  houses  of  worship.    We  hear  of 

churches  getting  ready  to  press  building  enterprises  vigorously  this  year. 

We  must  be  ready  to  help  them. 

«    «    « 

Dr.  W.  W.  Newell,  long  our  Field  Secretary  for  the  Interior,  is  very 
busy  in  his  new  work  of  helping  churches  in  all  denominations  to  raise  their 
debts  and  enlarge  their  work.  He  is  helping  Presbyterian,  Baptist  and  Epis- 
copal as  well  as  Congregational  churches  to  solve  their  war  problems.  He 
has  run  up  his  score  to  considerably  more  than  a  million  dollars  raised. 

«    «    « 

Fifty  dollars  sent  to  the  Treasurer  of  this  Society  will  make  you,  or  any 

frieud  whom  you  may  name  for  the  position,  an  Honorary  Life  Member  of 

the  Congregational  Church  Building  Society.    We  would  like  to  add  two 

thousand  names  to  the  list. 

«    «    « 

Have  you  got  your  welcome  ready  for  the  boys  when  they  come  home 
from  "over  there?"  Decorate  your  auditorium  for  them.  Crowd  the  build- 
ing to  receive  them.    Make  them  feel  that  their  church  home  is  a  good  place 

to  be  in. 

«    «    « 

One  of  our  colored  churches  in  the  South  ought  surely  to  receive  our 
appreciation.  A  single  family,  including  grandparents,  parents,  children 
and  grandchildren  has  fifty-one  of  them  on  the  membership  roll. 
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COLUMBUS,  O.,  MAYFLOWER 

SOME  OHIO  PILGRIMS 


DR.  Gladden  was  a  hearty  be- 
liever in  Ihe  ideals  of  free- 
dom and  self-determination 
which  our  forefathers  brought  to 
America.  Claiming  liberty  in  thought 
and  action  for  himself,  he  gave  full 
liberty  to  others.  When  asked  on 
one  occasion  what  would  be  the  first 
thing  he  would  do  to  cure  the  ills 
of  society  if  he  were  made  dictator, 
he  instantly  replied,  "I  would  abol- 
ish the  office  of  dictator." 

Yet  in  an  important  sense  he  was 
the  Bishop  of  Columbus.  By  his 
brotherly  eoimsel  and  wise  persua- 
sion he  made  his  benignant  leadcr- 
'  ship  a  power  in  that  capital  city.  He 
fostered  the  young  churches  which 
grew  up  around  his  own.  Several  of 
them  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
founding. 

Mayflower  Church,  two  or  three 
miles  south  of  the  center  of  the  city, 
was  peculiarly  his  child.  He  saw  it 
planted  in  a  section  where  it  en- 
croaches on  the  work  of  no  other 
church.  He  rejoiced  in  its  name 
which  is  a  reminder  of  oar  Pilgrim 
heritage. 


Its  first  house  of  worship  was  a 
modest  edifice  which  answered  its 
iieed.s  for  several  years.  But  it  be- 
came inadequate  for  the  growing 
needs  of  the  church  and  the  work  it 
desired  to  do  for  the  community. 
The  growing  city  surrounded  it.  It 
felt  the  call  to  larger  service. 

A  new  site  was  secured  with  am- 
pler ground.  Plans  were  drawn  for 
a  building  with  equipment  for  the 
varied  needs  of  its  proposed  work. 
An  attractive  auditorium  opens  by 
high  folding  doors  into  the  large 
Sunday-School  room,  with  its  class 
rooms.  It  provides  room  thus  for  a 
large  congregation  when  the  occa- 
sion demands  it.  In  the  basement 
large,  well  arranged  rooms  provide 
for  social  needs,  gymnastic  exercise 
and  recreation. 

The  church  fell  into  sore  finanical 
straits  as  the  building  progressed.  It 
faced  serious  disaster  at  one  time. 
But  this  Society  came  to  the  rescue 
with  unusual  aid,  and  just  in  the 
nick  of  time.  The  church  has  a  fine 
field,  and  we  hope  it  will  achieve  a 
great  work. 


CHURCH  BUILDrNG  SOCrETY 

WHERE  THE  PRAIRIE  BREEZES  BLOW 


F LYING  westward  from  Chicago 
on  the  Northwestern  road,  you 
will  reach  at  the  end  of  a 
twelve  or  fifteen-hour  ride  the  vil- 
lage  of   Gregory   in   South  Dakota. 


will,  we  hope,  do  fine  service  for  the 
increasing  numbers  of  people  who 
are  moving  into  that  newly  opened 
section. 

Going  northward  from  this  point 
in  the  extreme  southern 
county  of  South  Dakota 
we  enter  its  sister  state, 
and  near  the  center  of  it, 
in  the  heart  of  another  re- 
gion of  rich  farms  we  find 
a  group  of  New  Americans 
at  Hanover,  where  they 
gather  on  Sundays  in  the 
little  church  which  this 
Society  helped  them  to 
complete.  They  call  their 
organization  the  ' '  Zion 
church,"  and  though  they 
cannot  "tell  the  towers 
thereof"  as  in  the  ancient 
Zion,  they  make  the  tem- 
It  is  in  a  fine  agricultural  region,  pie  ring  with  devout  praise,  and  re- 
with  farms  and  ranches    around    it.     joice  in  having  young  and  old  hear 
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together  the  gospel  message.  These 
loyal  and  zealous  citizens  of  our 
adopted  country  make  a  valuable 
addition  to  out  Bepublic. 

What  the  "fellowship  of  the 
churches"  means  to  the  young 
churches  of  the  Northwest  can  hard- 
ly be  overestimated.  Though  they 
are  remote  from  the  great  centers  of 
population,  they  are  in  close  touch 


You  may  realize  that  you  are 
"land  of  the  Dakotas,"  for  the  old 
Indian  Reservations  are  not  far 
away,  and  there  are  many  of  the 
native  Americans  of  the  original 
stock  in  this  State.  They  have 
adopted  "the  white  man's  way," 
and  our  chorches  and  schools 
among  them  are  doing  excellent 
work. 

In  this  village  of  Greg- 
ory, where  the  air  is  like 
a  tonic  and  the  breezes 
sweep  malarial  poisons 
away,  we  have  two 
churches.  One  is  the 
American  church  which 
prospered  to  the  point 
where  they  needed  more 
room  for  their  young  peo- 
ple and  their  varied  work, 
rhe  German  Congregation- 
al Church  bought  the  first 
house  of  worship  of  the 
American  Church,  thus  ac- 
quiring excellent  quarters.  hanover.  n. 
The  American  church  then 
planned  and  erected  a  new  edifice  with  the  great  family  of  our  Pilgrim 
with  basement  rooms  suited  to  their  faith  which  extends  the  helping  hand 
community    work.     Both     churches     in  time  of  need.. 
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THE  LITTLE  CHURCHES 


OUT  of  the  churches  and  villages 
in  rural  communities  have 
come  a  large  proportion  of 
our  religious  leaders.  The  record  of 
some  country  churches  is  astonish- 
ing. The  preachers  and  teachers,  the 
college  presidents  and  physicians, 
the  missionaries  and  Bed  Cross  work- 
er6,  the  helpers  of  every  philan- 
thropy come  from  the  rural  churches 
in  a  proportion  surprisingly  large. 
They  send  their  sons  and  daughters 
to  be  the  vigorous  life  blood  of  the 
city  churches. 

This  Society  is  called  upon  to  give 
generous  aid  to  many  city  churches. 
The 'great,  congested  centers  of  pop- 
ulation are  the  danger  points  in  our 
modern  civilization.  Every  kind  of 
evil  entrenches  itself  there,  to  destroy 
our  youth  and  to  poison  the  springs 
of  our  civic  life.  We  must  meet  and 
match  these  powers  of  evil  by  inten- 
sifying the  moral  forces  of  the  city. 

We  must  make  the  church  life  there 
as  strong  and  efficient  as  it  can  be 
made. 

But  we  must  take  care  not  to  do 
thiis  at  the  expense  of  the  country 
ehurehes.  A  large  part  of  our  grants 
go  to  them.  The  little  churches  we 
have  helped  to  build  are  on  hill- 
sides and  valleys  in  every  part  of  our 
land.  We  have  dotted  the  prairies 
with  them,  and  planted  them  on  the 
farther  slopes  of  the  Rockies.  We 
have  had  forty  applications  from 
such  churches  on  our  docket  this  fall, 
asking  for  the  Helping-Hand. 

It  .\vas  for  such  churches  that  this 
Society  was  first  formed.  The  work 
expanded  with  the  drift  of  popula- 
tion to  the  urban  centers  which  re- 
quired the  outlay  of  much  money  in 
large  civic  communities.  But  our 
interest  is  still  keen  for  the  welfare 
of  the  country  churches,  and  we  re- 
joice in  the  privilege  of  helping  them. 

The    influence    of    the      country 


churches  on  our  American  civiliza- 
tion is  beyond  our  ability  to  com- 
pute. We  would  not  minimize  the 
immense  importance  of  our  metro- 
politan churches,  with  their  great 
congregations,  their  eloquent  prea^sn- 
ers,  and  their  varied  work.  We  re- 
joice in  their  great  achievements  in 
advancing  the  work  of  the  Kingdom, 
and  rely  on  their  leadership.  But 
they  are  few  in  number  compared 
with  the  host  of  little  churches  in  the 
villages  and  hamlets  and  rural  set- 
tlements of  our  land.  As  the  rivu- 
lets  and  brooklets  without  number 
pour  their  streams  into  the  growing 
river  as  it  sweeps  onward  to  the  sea, 
so  do  the  multitude  of  humble 
churches  help  to  swell  the  mighty 
tide  of  spiritual  power  which  like  a 
river  of  life  gladdens  and  blesses  the 
earth. 

The     pastor     of     one     of     these 
churches,  if  he  magnifies  his   office, 

may  accomplish  a  great  work.  Mod- 
em inventions  have  done  much  for 
him.  The  telephone  puts  the  world 
within  his  reach.  The  rural  free  de- 
livery brings  to  his  door  his  letters 
and  magazines.  His  Ford  car  enables 
him  to  fly  over  his  parish  quickly. 
Public  libraries  are  within  easy  reach 
to  supplement  his  own  books.  He  is 
more  likely  to  find  in  his  parish 
young  people  whom  he  may  guide  in- 
to the  ministry,  or  encourage  to 
consecrate  the  life  to  missionary  ser- 
vice in  some  far  land,  or  enter  some 
of  the  great  professions,  than  his 
city  brother.  And  though  he  may 
not  have  in  his  ears  the  roar  of  the 
city,  he  has  all  about  him  the 
music  of  the  choiring  birds,  and  the 
glory  of  God 's  beautiful  world  un- 
obscured  by  sky-scrapers.  All  honor 
to  the  country  pastor  who  may  not 
be  in  the  limelight  but  whose  work 
is  absolutely  fundamental  in  our 
Christian  civilization. 
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WHERE  SHALL  WE  PLACE  THE  CHURCH 

By  Charles  H.  Richards     • 


AFTER  the  church  has  been  or- 
ganized, recognized  and  in- 
corporated it  will  prepare  to 
build  a  house  of  worship.  It  must 
have  shelter.  It  must  have  a  well- 
equipped  plant  with  which  to  carry 
on  its  work.  A  church  unhoused  is 
like  a  homeless  vagrant.  Unstable, 
drifting  with  the  tides  of  circum- 
stance, lacking  the  dignity  and  pres- 
tige of  an  established  institution 
with  a  permanent  abiding  place,  it 
loses  power.  A  disembodied  spirit  is 
not  well-fitted  to  do  this  world's 
work,  and  a  church  without  a  build- 
ing is  a  disembodied  spirit.  It  lacks 
the  physical  equipment  needed  for 
effective  service. 

Of  course  a  church  may  worship 
for  a  time  in  a  hall  or  schoolhouse. 
Its  services  may  be  delightful  and  in- 
spiring for  a  time  in  a  hotel-parlor  or 
in  a  tent.  A  city  congregation  may 
be  maintained  for  a  good  while  in  an 
opera  house  or  theatre.  A  little 
church  in  the  south  has  worshipped 
for  years  in  a  ** brush  arbor,**  open 
to  the  weather  on  four  sides;  but 
summer  storms  and  winter  frosts 
make  meetings  impossible  often- 
times. 

Clearly  the  young  church  must 
have  a  meeting  house  if  it  expects 
to  live  and  grow.  The  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  have  a  congregational  meet- 
ing to  consider  the  matter.  All  the 
people  are  concerned  in  such  an  en- 
terprise, and  all  should  be  asked  to 
gather  and  discuss  it. 

At  such  a  meeting  after  a  free  ex- 
pression of  views,  a  Building  Com- 
mittee should  be  appointed  and  au- 
thorized by  the  church  to  select  and 
purchase  a  lot  on  which  may  be 
erected  the  house  of  worship.  This 
committee  should  include  the  most 
judicious,  capable  and  efficient  per- 
sons possible,  in  whose  wisdom  all 
have  confidence,  and  who  can  be 
trusted  to  avoid  serious  mistakes. 
Some  churches  prefer,  in  order  that 
haphazard  nominations  at  the  mo- 
ment may  not  place  unsuitable  per- 


sons on  the  committee^  to  elect  first 
a  nominating  committee  which  shall 
report  at  a  later  meeting  the  names 
of  those  whom  they  think  best  fitted 
for  the  Building  Committee.  In  ac- 
cordance with  modem  ideals  the 
committee  may  include  both  men 
and  women.  If  there  are  building 
experts  on  the  committee,  so  much 
the  better. 

The  first  business  of  the  Building 
Committee  will  be  to  select  the  best 
possible  site  for  the  future  sanctuary- 
And  here  there  are  many  pitfalls  to 
avoid. 

The  location  should  be  central, 
sightly,  easy  of  access,  with  good  sur- 
roundings, not  likely  to  be  impaired 
by  the  drift  of  population  in  later 
years.  It  should  be  the  best  possible 
rallying  place  for  the  community.  It 
should  be  on  one  of  the  best  streets. 
It  should  be  a  corner  lot  open  to  the 
sun  and  air  on  two  sides  at  least,  and 
with  no  danger  of  being  blanketed 
by  other  buildings.  It  should  be 
large  enough  to  provide  for  the  fu- 
ture growth  of  the  church,  with  room 
enough,  not  only  for  the  first  unit  of 
the  building  which  may  be  a  chapel, 
but  for  an  auditorium,  a  parish 
house,  and  possibly  a  parsonage. 

Sad  are  the  misfortunes  of  many 
churches  because  a  poor  location  was 
chosen.  A  little  church  on  an  ob- 
scure lot  on  a  side  street,  hard  to 
find  and  unattractive  when  found, 
now  finds  its  work  hopelessly  handi- 
capped because  unwisely  placed. 

Another  church,  located  on  a  side 
hill,  four  blocks  from  the  main 
street,  with  two  different  railroads 
on  two  sides  of  it,  and  a  deaf-and- 
dumb  asylum  in  front,  could  not  un- 
derstand why  the  membership  did 
not  ^row.  It  was  located  at  a  point 
equidistant  from  the  homes  of  its 
four  leading  families,  each  of  which 
was  two  miles  distant.  It  had  a  gem 
of  a  sanctuary.  But  it  is  dead  now — 
killed  by  its  bad  location. 

Another  church  erected  an  excel- 
lent house  of  worship  years  ago  close 
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by  a  railroad  which  now  nearly  sur- 
rounds it.  The  noise  of  engines  and 
trains  nearly  drowned  the  voice  of 
the  preacher.  They  have  had  to 
abandon  the  church  first  erected  and 
build  in  a  really  good  location. 

Twenty  years  ago  in  an  important 
city  in  the  Northwest,  a  young 
church  began  its  career  with  high 
hope.  It  had  not  much  money  nor 
many  members.  It  permitted  itself 
to  be  tucked  away  in  a  remote  cor- 
ner of  the  town  where  a  meagre  frac- 
tion of  the  population  lived.  It  was 
completely  side-tracked.  It  had  to 
sell  out  and  move  to  save  its  life. 

Another  church  in  a  growing  town 
built  ambitiously,  but  in  a  sparsely 
settled  section  midway  between  two 
thickly  settled  sections,  each  of 
which  it  hoped  would  grow  towards 
its  location  and  surround  it.  It  is  still 
waiting,  but  gasping  for  breath  be- 
cause there  are  not  people  enough  in 
the  neighborhood. 

A  country  church  accepted  as  a 
gift  the  comer  of  a  farm  which  a 
generous  member  offered  for  a 
church  lot.  It  erected  a  modest  sanc- 
tuary. But  it  was  remote  and  in- 
convenient of  access  for  the  people. 
A  handful  gathered  in  it  from  time 
to  time.  But  it  was  like  a  soldier  in 
''No  Man's  Land''  risking  his  life 
every  minute.  Presently  the  de- 
stroyer hit  it,  and  it  is  gone.  The 
building  is  removed  and  the  land  has 
gone  back  to  the  farm. 


Many  instances  can  be  given  of 
churches  which  struggle  and  lan- 
guish for  years  in  a  hopeless  effort 
to  make  headway  against  the  hind- 
rance of  an  unfortunate  location. 
Why  should  we  not  be  as  careful  as 
our  Catholic  brethren  who  make  it  a 
rule  to  locate  the  church  building  in 
the  most  central  and  conspicuous 
place  possible,  and  with  ample  room 
for  development! 

It  is  a  good  rule  never  to  select  a 
lot  because  it  is  cheap;  nor  because 
a  generous  friend  offers  it  for  noth- 
ing, although  it  is  not  the  best  loca- 
tion; nor  because  some  real  estate 
promoter  offers  special  inducements 
that  he  may  thus  advance  his  other 
interests;  nor  because  influential 
members  of  the  church  want  the 
building  near  their  homes.    • 

Find  a  place  central  for  all  the 
people,  to  which  they  may  throng 
from  every  direction.  It  is  a  mis- 
fortune to  build  on  the  edge  of  a 
park,  or  a  steep  bluff,  or  a  lake,  be- 
cause on  that  side  there  can  be  no 
congregation.  The  meeting  house 
should  be  in  the  midst  of  the  people. 

A  wise  committee  will  take  into  ac- 
count all  the  elements  in  the  case, 
will  consider  not  only  the  present 
convenience,  but  the  future  needs 
and  prospective  growth  of  the 
church,  will  realize  that  it  is  time 
and  money  thrown  away  to  accept  a 
poor  location,  and  will  then  select 
the  best  possible  site  on  which  to 
erect  the  temple  of  worship. 


Creeds  or  Confessions !    High  Church  or  the  Low? 
I  cannot  say;  but  you  would  vastly  please  us 
If  with  some  pointed  Scripture  you  could  show 
To  which  of  these  belonged  the  Saviour  Jesus. 
I  think  to  all  or  none ;  not  curious  creeds 
Or  ordered  forms  of  churchly  rule  he  taught, 
But  soul  of  love  that  blossomed  into  deeds 
With  human  good  and  human  blessing  fraught. 

On  me  nor  Priest  nor  Presbyter  nor  Pope, 

Bishop  nor  Dean  may  stamp  a  party  name ; 

But  Jesus,  with  his  largely  human  scope, 

The  service  of  my  human  life  may  claim. 

Let  prideful  Priests  do  battle  about  creeds. 

The  church  is  mine  that  does  most  Christlike  deeds. 

— Professor  Blackie, 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
EDUCATION  SOCIETY 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MISSIONARY  EDUCATION 

By  Secretary  Miles  B.  Fis/ur 


THE  Department  of  Missionary 
Education  bears  the  surname 
of  The  Congregational  Educa- 
tion Society  but  is  first  cousin  once 
removed  of  all  the  other  Boards.  The 
Secretary  of  Missionary  Education 
reports  regularly  to  the  directors  of 
the  Education  Society,  but,  beyond 
the  privilege  of  other  secretaries,  has 
frequent  conference  with  the  secre- 
taries of  all  the  Boards.  In  these  con- 
ferences, formal  and  informal,  all 
kinds  of  detail  of  the  work  are  dis- 
cussed. In  addition  to  these  con- 
tacts the  Secretary  is  on  the  board 
of  managers  of  the  Missionary 
Education  Movement  and  on  its  edu- 
cational committee,  in  this  manner 
sharing  directly  the  work  of  the 
agency  that  provides  the  half  dozen 
mission  study  text  books  used  eadi 
year  by  all  denominations. 

The  readers  of  The  American 
Missionary  may  be  interested  in 
knowing  some  of  the  plans  that  are 
shaping. 

The  Tercentenary  Missionary 
Chart,  for  the  church  school  will  be 
continued  through  the  year  1919 
with  slight  changes  of  which  due  no- 
tice will  be  given.  Responsibility 
for  the  plan  in  its  entirety  is  with 
this  department.  It  involves  a  lot 
of  correspondence  and  mailing  but 
the  work  is  now  so  well  in  hand  that 
the  troubles  of  last  winter  should 
not  be  experienced  again  this  year. 
The  same  chart  will  be  used  with 
new  descriptive  sheets  which  will  be 
sent  to  all  schools  to  be  affixed  to 
the  chart  already  in  hand. 

A  leaflet  is  to  be  provided  listing 
twelve  missionary  topics  for  the 
Young  People's  meetings  for  the  new 


year  with  a  brief  consideration  of 
each  with  referen<5es  to  books  and 
periodicals  where  further  material 
may  be  found.  .  Six  of  these  topics 
are  those  published  by  the  United 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  and 
based  on  the  text  books  for  the 
year's  mission  study.  The  other  six 
have  been  selected  by  this  depart- 
ment and  will  receive  similar  treat- 
ment. In  addition  to  these  leaflets 
with  which  to  announce  the  year's 
course,  the  CongregaHofuUisi,  the 
WeUspring,  and  Thb  American  Mis- 
sionary will  carry  other  comments 
upon  the  same  subjects  from  mouth 
to  month. 

A  series  of  monthly  missionary 
topics  will  be  chosen  for  the  church 
midweek  meetings  to  be  published  in 
the  handbook,  and  treatment  of 
them  in  the  Congregationalist  will 
fall  to  this  department  This  depart- 
ment will  endeavor  with  all  avail- 
able help  to  promote  the  formation 
of  mission  study  classes  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  one  in  twenty  of  our 
churchess  had  classes  last  year, 
whereas  not  one  in  twenty  should 
have  been  without  one. 

A  course  of  graded  leflsons  is  to 
be  prepared  on  the  missionary  work 
of  our  own  Boards  for  use  as  supple- 
mental lessons  in  our  church  schools. 
The  intention  is  to  meet  and  cure 
the  general  ignorance  of  our  young 
people  and  children  regarding  the 
missionary  ag:encies  that  carry  for- 
ward OUT  varied  benevolent  enter- 
prises. 

A  department  of  WBssionary  Edu- 
cation has  just  been  opened  in  the 
Pilgrim  Magazine  and  the  Pilgrim 
Elementary  Teacher,  where,  in  «dter- 
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nate  months,  the  Secretary  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  address  teachers 
and  parents,  regarding  the  best  meth- 
ods and  materials  of  Missionary  Edu- 
cation. 

The  iJepartment  of  Missionary 
Education  endeavors  to  answer  the 
frequent  inquiries  about  matters  of 
missionary  education,  in  schools, 
churches,  and  societies.  All  sorts  of 
questions  are  to  be  expected,  from 
"Please  outline  a  scheme  of  mission- 
a2;y;'^du)cation  for  our  church  of  two 


hundred  and  fifty  members,"  to 
''Why  work  at  missions  if  the  Lord 
is  coming"  any  day?'" 

the  Sedretary^of  Missiotiary  Edu- 
cation has  frequent  opportunity  to 
address  conventions,:  conferences 
and  churches,  and  so  far  as  he  cai^ 
is  glad  to  accept.  

Through  this  department  the  de- 
nomination is  trying  to  unify  our 
missionary  education  program  and 
output,  provide  material,  and  pro- 
mote its  best  use. 


J"  -    »■ 


OLIVET  COLLEGE 

By  President  Theod^e  H,  Wilson 

I'  {i^V£  -^^jDCjpted.  the  presidency  other  Michigan  colleges ;  to  maintain 

of  OUyetAjapll^ge.    I    de^e    tp  Olivet's  reputation  as    the    highest 

•    st^e,fEa^piiyythe,i>olicies  which  ranking  small  college  in  the  state, 

my  colleagues  and  I  purpose  to  f  q1-  .  both  in  scholarship  and    in    equip- 


low. 

^  We  Shall  not  afek  for  contribHtions 
toward  onrrent  expenses.   •  .  t 
•  We  ghatll'  liecfk  the  '<«)i-opera4ion  of 
eveiy  CongregatioHal  pfastot  m  Mich 


ment;  and  to  lay  aside  small 
amounts  each  year  toward  a  perma- 
nent endowment. 

I  believe  that  so  long  as  there  are 
denominations  there  will  also  be  de- 


igan  along  three  lines':  Seburing  stu^-'nominational  colleges.    I  believe  as 


dents ;  acquainting  Congregational 
families  with  Olivet  as  their  college ; 
assisting  representatives  of  Olivet  in 
meeting  young  people  and  their  par- 
ental ^  . 

We  shall  endeavor  to  place  dqual 
emphasis  upon  Christian  character, 
sound  scholarship,  and  rational  rec- 
reation.    ' 

It  costs  nearly  ,as  much  t6  run  a 
college  for  100  students  as  for  300 
students.  The  faculty  and  staflf  of 
employees  must  be  approximately  as 
large ;  the  buildings  must  be  heated ; 
books  must  be  bought.  Our  new 
financial  policy  is  to  live  within  our 
income,  including  unsolicited,  dona- 
tions from  interested  friends.  Our 
emphasis,  is  to  be  upon  securing 
students.  If  we  have  the  students 
we  shall  have  the  income. 

There  are  299  Congregational 
churches  in  Michigan.  If  each  church 
sends  one  student  each  year  we  shall 
have  an  enrollment  which  will  en- 
able us  to  be  self-supporting;  to  in- 
crease the  salaries  of  our  faculty 
members  to  the  new  level  set  by 


long  as  Congregationalists  have  col- 
leges we  shall  insist  upon  having  the 
best  colleges  in  the  country.  This 
has  been  ouir  reputation  in,  the  past. 
It  is  our  good  fortune  in  the  pres- 
ent.   It  is  our  hope  for  the  future. 

My  only  reason  for  comiiig  to 
Michigan  was  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  win  back  for  Olivet  her  for- 
mer prestige  and  glory.  My  only 
reason  for  accepting  the  presidency 
of  Olivet  is  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing her  alive  for  Congregationalism 
and  for  the  cause  of  Christian  edu- 
cation. My  colleagues  and  I  are 
shouldering  a  Herculean  task. 

The  spirit  of  the  founders  and  of 
the  best  knoAvn  and  most  revered 
professors  of  former  years  is  being 
manifested  afresh  by  the  present 
staff  of  teachers.  Students,  alumni, 
townspeople,  and  friends  are  rally- 
ing with  unwonted  zeal  to  the  need 
of  the  hour.  With  such  enthusiastic 
and  continued  loyalty  Olivet  is  des- 
tined to  fulfill  a  large  mission  in 
Michigan. 

Our  request  is :  Send  students. 


The  CONGREGATIONAL  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL  EXTENSION  SOCIETY 


The  Congregational  Sunday  School  E^&tension  Society  has  now  success- 
fully completed  its  first  year.  During  the  brief  twelve  months  of  its  career, 
it  has  been  growing  up,  as  do  other  worthy  societies,  slowly  but  surely,  witl^ 
great  promise  for  the  future.  We  wish  to  thank  the  many  friends  who  have 
materially  and  spiritually  aided  in  bringing  about  this  success. 

«    «    « 

The  debt  we  contracted  early  in  the  season  has  been  entirely  wiped  out 
so  that  the  year  has  closed  without  a  deficit.  True,  our  bank  balance  is  noi 
large,  but  with  Peace  and  returning  prosperity  we  hope  that  the  friends  of 
the  Society  will  see  to  it  that  the  contributions  shall  grow  and  grow  gener- 
ously and  encouragingly  through  the  next  year  and  the  years  to  come. 

«    «    « 

The  disasters  of  war  have  brought  great  sadness  and  losses  to  our 
nation,  but  with  the  coming  of  the  New  Year  joy  reigns  once  more  in  the 
hearts  of  our  people.  The  battles  of  righteousness  have  been  fought.  Our 
churches  and  Sunday  Schools  have  risen  triumphantly  over  the  tyranny  of 
war  and  they  are  bound  to  put  new  energy  and  devotion  in  their  work  for 
the  coming  months. 

«    «    « 

The  never  failing  faith  of  our  forefathers  brought  over  from  the  old 

world  and  handed  down  to  us  has  been  a  vital  factor  in  saving  this  country 

for  the  Kingdom  of  God.    We  must  keep  that  sacred  trust  and  hand  it  down 

unsullied  to  those  following. 

«    «    « 

The  New  Year  brings  to  us  an  increased  sense  of  obligation  to  carry 
the  Gtospel  of  peace  and  good  will  and  brotherhood  of  man  to  the  needy 
peoples  who  look  to  us  for  spiritual  guidance.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be 
placed  upon  Sunday  School  Extension  work,  and  with  the  close  of  the 
war  a  greater  task  will  be  given  the  church  and  Sunday  School  than  any- 
thing they  have  had  to  deal  with  in  the  past. 

«    «    « 

Certainly  it  is  a  tremendous  responsibility  that  rests  upon  our  churches 
to  do  their  work  well  during  the  tender  years  of  childhood.  The  best  addi- 
tions to  the  churches  are  coming  more  and  more  from  the  Sunday  Schools. 
Would  that  all  of  our  people  could  see  the  great  importance  of  this  work, 
and  give  it  their  very  best  efTorts. 

«    «    « 

Many  of  our  workers  in  the  past  year  have  entered  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
other  branches  of  the  overseas  service  with  the  great  purpose  of  cementing 
more  closely  the  old  world  with  the  new,  with  its  coming  era  of  world-wide 
brotherhood.  We  give  them  our  love  and  honor,  but  just  as  truly  are  we 
ready  to  honor  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  keeping  the  home  fires 
burning,  especially  those  who  have  had  a  great  desire  to  face  the  issues  of 
battle  but  feeling  the  need  of  keeping  the  home  work  up  to  a  high  point  of 
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efficiency  were  patriotic  enough  to  put  nside  their  desires  and  remain  at 
home,  strong  and  efficient  enough  to  meet  the  tremendous  needs  over  here 
in  their  vital  connection  with  world  needs.  There  have  been  no  slackers;  all 
have  answered  the  call  to  duty  patriotically  and  eflSciently,  working  unitedly 
and  for  the  good  of  others  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

«    «    « 

JOURNEYS  OF  A  MISSIONARY 

By  Rev.  H.  C.  Juell,  South  Dakota 


ONE  Saturday  last  fall  I  took 
the  ''Unlimited"  from  Trail 
CSty  to  Dupree,  South  Da- 
kota, In  Trail  City  I  was  told  that 
there  had  been  no  Protestant  church 
service  for  more  than  two  years,  and 
yet  the  majority  were  Protestants. 
It  was  a  community  of  great  ranches. 
More  than  sixteen  hundred  head  of 
cattle  had  gone  through  that  little 
town  the  night  before  to  the  markets 
of  the  world.  The  train  had  reached 
Trail  CSty  three  hours  late  from  its 
twenty-six  mUe  run. 

Our  journey  next  took  us  through 
the  wild  West.  The  only  signs  of 
civilization  were  the  track  in  front 
of  us  and  the  train  in  which  we 
were  riding.  We  saw  the  Indian 
huts  along  the  way  with  the  crop 
hanging  on  poles  outside,  and  the 
family  sitting  about  the  door.  At 
the  station  were  the  cowboys  and  the 
Indians.  Some  of  the  finest  appear- 
ing land  one  could  wish  to  see 
stretched  on  either  side  of  the  track, 
with  no  sign  of  cultivation. 

The  ** Unlimited"  pulled  into  Du- 
pree five  hours  late,  in  a  little  over 
a  one  hundred  mile  run.  It  was  then 
eleven-thirty,  but  our  missionary  was 
at  the  station  to  meet  me.  Of  course 
I  did  not  know  him,  never  having 
seen  him  before,  and  then  who  would 
expect  to  see  a  minister  in  a  Home 
Ouard  uniform?  It  was  Liberty  Loan 
Day  and  the  Home  Guard  had  been 
called  out  for  its  patriotic  effect. 
Our  minister  had  been  on  the  Liberty 
Loan  Committee  and  had  helped  to 
out  his  county  over  the  top  that  day, 
but  he  had  just  come  from  the  bed- 
side of  one  of  his  sick  parishioners 
to  meet  me  at  the  train. 

We  settled  down  to  rest  just  as 
Sunday  greeted  us.    But  there  was 


not  much  rest  for  my  host.  At  one 
o'clock  a  rap  came  at  the  door.  There 
was  a  sick  man  standing  outside.  His 
family  lived  seven  miles  out  in  the 
country,  seldom  if  ever  attended 
church,  but  they  needed  a  friend  to 
help  them  now  and  of  course  there 
was  the  missionary.  TBe  sick  man 
must  get  to  the  hospital  twenty-two 
miles  away  at  Eagle  Butte,  as  soon  as 
possible,  if  his  life  was  to  be  saved. 
And  he  Avas  taken  there  as  fast  as  a 
missionary's  Ford  could  take  a  sick 
man  oyer  none  too  smooth  roads. 
The  wife  must  have  the  missionary 
at  her  side  as  the  man  was  put  under 
the  knife,  and  of  course  he  stayed 
even  though  he  knew  he  had  to  get 
back  home,  have  his  breakfast,  clean 
up  and  dress  and  go  back  with  the 
Superintendent  for  the  service  at 
Eagle  Butte  at  eleven  o'clock.  And 
he  made  it  with  his  Ford,  on  the  dot, 
with  not  a  minute  to  spare.  After 
the  service  he  went  to  the  hospital  to 
find  that  he  had  saved  a  man's  life 
that  morning. 

We  should  have  been  at  the  church 
an  hour  earlier  to  have  taken  part 
in  the  Sunday  School,  but  that  could 
not  be  helped.  We  had  a  chance  to 
visit  the  school,  however,  and  found 
that  it  was  a  very  good  one.  The  at- 
tendance at  both  Sunday  School  and 
preaching  service  was  below  the 
average  because  of  an  Indian  Fair 
which  had  been  on  for  a  few  days. 

There  were  about  twenty-five  hun- 
dred Indians  in  attendance  at  this 
Fair. 

We  went  to  Santree,  twelve  miles 
back  from  Dupree,  for  an  evening 
service.  When  we  left  Santree  for 
Dupree  the  Indians  were  moving 
from  the  grounds  and  we  must  have 
passed  about  one    hundred    wagons 
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full  of  them,  on  their  way  to  town. 
The  next  morning  we  found  that  an 
Indi^n^  village  of  about  one  hundred 
tents  had  sprung  up  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  town.  We  had  a  good  service 
in  a  dance  hall  in  Dupree  Sunday 
evening.  There  must  have  been  fully 
half  the  population  of  the  town  there 
and  we  immediately  took  steps  to-' 
wards  getting  a  church  built' to  give 
4hem  a  more!  suitable  place  in  which 
to  worship.  .1. 

I ;  Whem  I  left  Dupree  Monday  morn- 
ing the  missionary's  wife  also  t<M>k 
jthe  train  to  go  to  the  bedside  of  a 
imother  and  her  infant  babe  whom 
sh«  had  left  two  days  before  because 
•;the  Superintendent  -was  coming  :  to 
<  the  parsonage*  Our  missionary  went 
out  to  dig  his  potatoes  and  to.  look 
.aftera  farm  left  in  his  charge  by  a 
ifarmer,  who  could  not  be  there  but 
trusted  the  minister. .  The  next  night 
.he,  would  be  up  all  night  on  Home 
Quard  duty..  Such  as  a  missionary's 
Jife! 

«    «    * 


AN  APPRECIATION 
We  wish  it  were  possible  to  item- 


ize the  work  done  by  the  missionary 
pastors,  men  such  as  we  have  just 
read  about,  strong  and  efficient,  and 
rich  in  Chdst-like  spirit,  men  who 
give  themselves  tirelessly  to  the 
building  up  of  the  Kingdom,  under 
all  sorts  of.  conditions.  Romance 
still  clings  to  the  work  of  the  for- 
eign 'missionary,  but  the  home  mis- 
stonary  pastors  are  just  -as  trufy  the 
Christian  statesmen  iiia  needy  tec^i- 
tory  calling  for  talent, '  self -sacrifice 
and  devotion.'      ri  ... 

We  can  -  nevcfr  -overestimate '  our 
debt  to  our  missionary^  pastors.  Their 
task  xlemands  a  life^of  almost  cease- 
less effort.'  There  falls  nponthem 
the  care^of  4:he  4^hurche6  af.the.fron- 
.tier  working) « under-. pioneer  condi- 
tions, .cburchies  in'smalLconunumties 
iWiiere*  the  defection  of  one  manr  may 
destroy  th^.  usefulness  of  the  organ- 
ization, churches  in  the  sluma  .and 
among  new  Americans,  and  churches 
made  up  of  many  denominations  and 
creeds,  each  with  its>own  particular 
problems.  The  men  who'hold  in  their 
iiands  the  destinies^  of  the  projects 
are  the  home  missionary  pastor  and 
his  helpers.  ,   .      . 


.!( 


WORD  FROM  THE' SOUTH 


IT  has  been  some  time  since  we 
have  printed  any  news  of  the 
progress  among  our  colored 
people  of  the  Southland  where 
much  good  work  has  and  is  being 
done  along  Sunday  School  lines  nn- 
'der  the  direction  of  able  leaders. 
Recently  our  attention  was  called  to 
the  following  circular  letter  by  the 
'Rev.  B.  H.  Phillips,  Superintendent 
of  the  Louisiana  Congregational 
Sunday  School  Association.'  Mr. 
Phillips'  message  is  a  timely  and 
most  important  one  and  we  arc  glad 
to  offer  it  to  bur  readers: 
** Dear  Friend: 

We  Congregatiohalists  have  laid 
great  stress  on  Efficiency  and  justly 
sA,  but  to  be  efficient  we  must  have 
.Conservation.  We  must  emphasize 
this  if  we  are  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  our  Tercentenary  Program. 


Now  the. Sunday  School  is  tke  ad- 
vance guat*d  of  our  Coiigregational 
Army.  Qur  increase  rn  churched  and 
membership'  has  come  very  largely 
through  our  Sunday  Schools.  This 
is  true  everywhere  and  especially  in 
Louisiana. 

After  years  of  experience  and 
some  study  it  is  evid'ent  to  me  that 
the  number  and"  efficiency  of"  our 
Mission  Schools'  wotild  be  InfcreaSed 
by  organizing  in  needy  coramiinities 
where  we  have  Congregational  fam- 
ilies. *  ' 

Our  efforts  to  have  half  a  riiilllon 
souls  borne  into  the  ^iligdom/  by 
lt)20  will  be  materially  advanced  if 
we  consecrate  and  concentrate  our 
efforts  along  this  line.  Jjet  our  slo- 
gan be  'Efficiency  and'  ^Conservk- 
tion.  We  can  if  we  will.  Carry 
On.''' 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL  BOARD 
OF  MINISTERIAL  RELIEF 


PREUMINARY  REPORT  ON  THE  CHRISTMAS  FUND 


AT  this  writing,  December  12th, 
the  outlook  for  the  Christ- 
mas Fund  is  encouraging.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that  the 
conditions  prevailing  this  year  have 
affected  the  ability  of  many  to  give 
as  they  would  be  glad  to,  and  have 
done  in  years  gone  by. .  Heretofore 
we  have  had^  several  single  gifts  of 
nve  Hundred  and  a  thousand  dollars. 
This  year  the  largest  gift  has  been 
five  hundred  dollars.  Indeed,  there 
have  been  so  far,  only  a  very  few 
gifts  over  one  hundred  dollars.  There 
have  been,  however,  more  givers. 
More  have  given  out  of  their  pover- 
ty than  out  of  their  affluence.  The 
aged  have  apparently  been  specially 
moved  to  give.  They  know  the  per- 
ils and  the  handicap  of  an  unpro- 
vided-for  old  age. 

We  think  our  readers  will  be  in- 
terested in  these  quotations  from  the 
letters  containing  contributions  to 
the  Christmas  Fund. 

A  minister  in  sending  in  his  own 
contribution  to  the  Christmas  Fund, 
enclosed  a  $5  bill  with  this  remark: 


**This  bill  was  handed  me  this  morn- 
ing with  the  request  to  forward  it 
to  you  for  *a  poor,  aged  minister.' 
The  giver  himself  is  poor  and  old, 
unable  to  do  any  work  and  how  he 
can  spare  $5  1  do  not  know.  He  only 
has  a  trifling  income  from  an  old 
patrimony.  1  confess  that  my  check 
looks  very  small  beside  his  bill." 

**  Enclosed  please  find  my  offering 
to  the  Christmas  Fund  for  aged  min- 
isters, a  most  worthy  beneficence  and 
a  privilege  for  me,  the  sole  survivor 
of  a  New  England  Congregational 
minister's  family  of  nine  children, 
where  the  salary  ranged  from  six  to 
eight  hundred  dollars,  raised  by  fit- 
ful, voluntary  subscriptions./' 

There  have  been  many  gifts  from 
widows,  from  people  of  extreme  age, 
some  of  whom  were  in  possession  of 
very  limited  means,  but  they  have 
given  so  cheerfully  and  gladly  that 
our  heart  has  been  greatly  rejoiced. 

A  final  report  on  the  Christmas 
Fund  for  1917  will  be  made  inithe 
February  number  of  The  American 
Missionary, 


.1 


«    «    « 


u 


I'll       ' 

WE  have  been  vfery  much,  in- 
terested in  this  article  on 
•*Suilstet  Bay,"  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  ^'Newark 
Evening  News,  *' 

Some  one  thought  enough  of  a 
very  old  resident  of  the  Indianapolis 
Home  for  the  Aged  to  write  a  sweet- 
ly sentimental  obituary  when  she  re- 
cently left  the  world  at  the  age  of 
ninety-six.  *'It  was  always  'Grand- 
ma Hunt*  who  restored  good  cheer 
when  the  glooms  ran  through  the  in- 


SUNSET  BIAX" 


stitutiftri;*"  a,  siory-teller  in  the  In- 
dianapolis Ni^A^s  said  of  the  old  resi- 
dent, Mris:  Elizabeth  Hunt,  whose 
favorite  Verse  was : 

Gather  the  sunshine  that  glows  on 
its  way ; 

Gather  the  joy  biftams  each  soft  sil- 
ver day;  '•; 

Bury  your  sorrou^/*  giv6    others    the 
best;  *     , 

Give      others    "  the  I  sunshine — tell 
Jesus  the  rest. 
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It  is  said  of  '*  Grandma  Hunt,"  as 
she  was  known  for  fifteen  years  to 
those  interested  in  the  home,  that 
she  was  the  inspiration  of  "The 
Port  of  Sunset  Bay,"  William 
Herschell,  the  author,  having  seen 
her  as  she  sat  by  a  window,  lost  in 
reverie.     This  is  the  poem: 

The  Port  of  Sunset  Bay 

I  came  today  to  a  quiet  port — 
To  the  Port  of  Sunset  Bay — 
Where  tides  run  calm  and  the  even- 
ing mists 
Are  tinted  a  silver  gray; 
Where  all  the  ships     are     memory 

ships 
That  bear  only  dreams  and  smiles 
To  the  dear  old  dears   whose   com- 
pass steers 
To  Youth's  far  distant  isles. 
For  smiles  and  dreams  and  dreams 

and  smiles 
Are  treasures  to  them,  you  see. 
That  give  glad  glow  to  the  long  ago 
And  hallow  the  used-to-be. 
And  where  is  this  Sunset  Bay,  you 

askt 
It's  back  from  a  city  street. 
Where  dear  old  dears  in  their  gray- 
haired  years 


Have  found  a  calm  retreat. 
A  place  where  Yesterdays  reign  su- 
preme, 
And  Today — ah,  well !  Today 
It's  only  a  strand  of  Time- washed 

sand 
On  which  their  fancies  play. 
They    frolic    with   old   companions 

gone, 
With  minstrels  who  come  to  sing 
The  songs  they  sang  when  the  whole 

world  rang 
With  life  and  love  and — Spring ! 
In  rocking  chair    ships    they     sail 

away, 
And  needles  and  thimbles  fly 
In    speeding    the    flight  of  visions 

bright 
To  the  glad-sad  days  gone  by. 
And  oh,  how  the  glad  outshines  the 

sad, 
The  laughter  outlaughs  the  sighs, 
Till  the  window  gleams  with  sunset 

beams 
That  jewel  their  tear-damp  eyes. 
Then  sleep  as  sweet    as    a    baby's 

sleep 
Comes  out  of  the  sunset's  gold 
And  proves  that  here  each  dear  old 

dear 
Is  only  a  child  grown  old. 


WHAT  CAN  A  MAN  OF  MY  AGE  DO  ? 


THE  letter  herewith  given  pub- 
licity, is  from  one  of  our  min- 
isters who  has  not  quite 
reached  his  sixty-eighth  birthday, 
and  who  but  for  illness  and  age 
would  still  be  in  the  service.  He  has 
suddenly  come  to  the  realization 
that  his  work  as  a  pastor  is  over.  He 
thinks  he  is  as  able  to  go  on  \yith  his 
work  as  are  many  who  are  still  in 
active  service.  Temperamentally  he 
is  active,  aggressive,  does  things. 
These  qualities  have  been  manifest 
in  all  his  ministry.  He  was  ever  an 
efficient  home  missionarv,  taking  the 
hard  fields,  never  sparing  himself, 
*' enduring  hardness  as  a  good  sol- 
dier of  Jesus  Christ;"  All  at  once, 
unanticipated,  he  is  a  victim  of  a 
serious  illness.  His  strength  is  im- 
paired.   At  sixty-seven  he    is    laid 


aside.  He  has  a  wife  and  no  income. 
He  never  received  more  than  a  liv- 
ing salary  and  that  was  a  poor  liv- 
ing. He  could  not  save.  He  very 
naturally  feels  that  he  must  still 
work — so  read  his  letter : — 


tt 


Dear  Brother  Rice : 


Your  letter  was  duly  received.  I 
note  what  you  say. 

I  have  been  confined  to  my  house 
for  nearly  two  weeks  with  *La 
Grippe.'  My  old  malady  seemed  to 
let  go  and  let  another  have  a 
chance.    I  am  now  getting  out  again. 

I  have  about  given  up  getting  the 
little  church  of  which  I  wrote  you.  I 
suppose  'Too  Old'  will  be  the  ver- 
dict. 

I  have  made  application  for  every- 
thing  I  could  possibly  hope  to  get  to 
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do,  but  absolutely  no  use.  Now  the 
question  is  before  me,  what  can  a 
man  of  my  age  do ! 

He  can  die,  he  can't  livt  (on  the 
pension.) 

He  must  not  steal.  He  must  not 
bear  false  witness  (as  to  his  name  or 
age.) 

He  must  not  covet  (even  a  turkey.) 

Now  tell  me  what  can  a  minister 
who  is  67  years  old,  do  anyhow ! 

I  must  ask  the  Church  to  explain 
to  me  What  Can  I  Do ! 

I  thank  you  and  the  Board  for  all 
kindness. ' ' 

This  is  a  pertinent  question — 
'*What  can  I  do?''  He  asks  it  of 
the  Church,  the  Congregational  de- 
nomination. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Church 
should  conserve  its  ministerial  sup- 
ply and  strength.  Its  prodigality  in 
discounting  and  retiring  ministers 
because  of  their  gray  hair,  when  they 
are  still  strong  and  able  to  work,  is 
a  great  loss  to  the  Denomination. 
The  Church  must  find  some  way  to 
get  the  advantage  of  all  the  service 
its  ministers  can  give,  because  the 
preparation  has  been  costly,  the  sup- 
ply is  limited  and  the  need  of  such 
service  is  everywhere  manifest.  Look 
at  the  vacant  pulpits,  the  declining 
churches  and  especially  the  neglected 
rural  fields.  The  Denomination 
should  quadruple  its  support  of  the 
Church  Extension  Boards. 

But  we  are  thinking  now  of  the 
old  minister  who  really  cannot  long- 
er work.  He  is  impaired  as  to  health 
and  physical  strength.  He  must  live 
and  provide  for  those  dependent  up- 
on him.    The  question  of  this  letter 


at  this  point  should  read,  *'What  can 
the  Church  do  for  the  old  minister?" 
It  is  doing  more  for  him  than  ever 
before.  The  Boards  of  Relief,  Na- 
tional and  State,  are  doing  more  than 
ever  before.  They  are  better  sup- 
ported, but  are  sadly  behind  in  funds 
when  compared  to  the  need  and 
what  is  just  and  right.  This  is 
shown  in  the  declaration  in  this  let- 
ter— ^**He  can't  live  on  his  pension." 
Unless  the  old  minister  can  have 
more  than  his  annual  grant,  the 
maximum  of  which  is  $350  and  that 
only  in  extreme  cases  and  where 
there  are,  as  a  rule,  not  less  than  two 
persons  dependent  upon  it,  he  cannot 
live  on  it.  In  some  cases  they  have 
saved  a  little  through  the  long  years 
of  toil.  In  other  cases  they  manage 
to  earn  a  little.  Then  in  many  cases, 
children  or  relatives  or  others  help 
out.  After  all  the  situation  is  most 
unsatisfactory.  The  Christmas 
Cliecks  help  out  amazingly.  The  De- 
nomination is  awaking  to  the  im-. 
portance  of  this  pressing  question. 
The  Annuity  Fund,  and  especially 
The  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund,  are 
statesmanlike  and  far  reaching  en- 
deavors to  cure  this  evil,  by  making 
permanent  and  adequate  provision 
for  the  old  age  of  our  ministers  and 
their  widows. 

Meanwhile,  until  the  goal  is 
reached,  we  must  come  to  the  rescue 
of  this  and  all  similar  ministers  now 
old,  retired  and  in  need.  Support 
generously,  Ministerial  Relief,  State 
and  National,  and  more  and  more 
boost  the  Christmas  Fund  every  De- 
cember. 


«    «    « 


The  Annual  Meetings  of  The  Con- 
gresrational  Board  of  Ministerial 
Relief  and  of  The  Annuity  Fund 
for  Congregational  Ministers  will 
be  held  in  the  latter  part  of  Jan- 
uary. The  indications  now  are  that 
both  organizations  will  be  able  to 
report  a  prosperous  year.  When 
one  considers  the  conditions  which 
have  prevailed  throughout  our  coun- 


try and  the  world  during  1918,  it  is 
a  remarkable  thing  and  of  great  en- 
couragement to  be  able  to  report  in 
any  benevolent  organization,  a  pros- 
perous year.  The  growth  of  interest 
not  only  in  our  own  denomination, 
but  in  nearly  every  other  denomina- 
tion, in  the  welfare  of  our  aged  min- 
isters and  their  widows  is  a  cause  for 
devout  gratitude. 


L 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
WOMAN^S  HOME  MISSIONARY 

FEDERATION 


THE  SCHAUFFLER  DRIVE 


THE  war  has  brought  to  us  a  new 
realization  of  the  seriousness  and 
magnitude  of  our  immigrant 
problem,  and  also  brought  to  us  a  new 
realization  of  "our  duty  to  show  our 
aliens  that  Americanization  is  Justice, 
liberty  and  equal  chance  for  all,  and  that 
loyalty  to  these  prihcit^les  is  binding  upon 
all;  that  by  industry,  thrift,  economy  and 
loyalty,  and  in  no  other  way,  can  they 
hope  these  blessings  may  continue  to 
them  and  to  their  children/*  The  Gcv- 
ehiment  has  called  upon  the  womanhood 
of  our  country  to  help  in  the  Americani- 
zation work,  especially  in  a  campaign  of 
pyfblicity  through  educational  propaganda. 

Our  organized  Congregational  women 
pledged  themselves  to  the  work  of  Amer- 
icanization and  evangelization  among  our 
foreign  population,  when  they  accepted 
**8chauffler"as  their*  part  of  the  Tercen- 
tenary Fund.  Congregationalism  "Eix- 
presses  democracy  and  creates  democ- 
racy and  ha8  been  a  mighty  force 
for  the  best  in  American  ideals  and  Am- 
erican life.  It  is  eminently  fitting  Just  as 
victory  has  made  possible  *'a  world  de- 
mocracy" that  our  Tercentenary  celebra- 
tion in  the  Homeland  should  be  for  the 
education  and  training  of  the  "Pilgrims 
of  Today."  If  the  Congregational  women 
of  our  country  will  pour  forth  their  joy 
in  a  great  Thank  Offering  then  will  our 
gift  for  Schauffler  be  assure. 

Which  i>art  of  our  country  will  be  the 
first  to  reach  its  goal  I  In  the  Eastern 
District  some  of  the  states  are  just  or- 
ganized for  work,  while  others  have  met 
their  annual  pledges  for  three  years.  Will 
it  not  be  possible  for  all  to  have  their 
gifts  or  pledges  ready  by  January  1, 1919? 
Which  will  be  the  first  state  to  meet  its 
assignment 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  State  Un- 
ions of  the  Eastern  District,  together 
with  the  assignment,  and  amount  x>Aid  in. 


State  Assigned 

Maine   $3,960 

New  Hampshire  ....       3,01 5 

Vermont    5,835 

Mass  and  Rhode  Is- 
land     23,145 

Connecticut   8,430 

and  W.  S.  S 

New  York   17,520 


Paid 

$606.97 

2,309.00 

1,468.S6 

14,913.34 

5,663.23 

30.00 

4,502.00 


New  Jersey,  Mary 
land  and  Washing- 
ton. D.  C 3.375       .  1.596.02 

Penosylyania 480            324.00 

Georgia   30                 6.00 

Florida  705 

Alabama,  Mississippi.  Tennessee.  Ken- 
tucky. Arkansas,  communicate  with  the 
chahrman  of  the.  Eastern  District 

ETvery  Congregational  woman  is  asked 
to  do  her  part  towards  this  Tercentenary 
Fund.  It  will  greatly  hasten  results  if 
you  who' read  will  assume  a  personal  re- 
sponsibility and  immediately  communi- 
cate with  the  chairman  of  your  State 
Union.  Miss  Dora  H.  Moulton. 

Chairman  Eastern  District. 

•the  MINNESOTA  HOME  MIS- 

SIONARY  VOLUNTEER 

RESOLUTION 

A  few  months  ago,  the  above- 
named  resolution  was  laid  before 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Fed- 
eration. It  was  unanimously  ap^ 
proved,  and  sent  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Council  of  Wom- 
en. In  the  September  issue  of  the 
"Missionaiy  Review  of  the  World,*' 
the  resolution  is  printed  entire,  with 
an  editorial  comment  from  which  we 
quote  the  following : 

"That  'the  stranger  in  our  midst' 
is  upon  the  hearts  of  the  Christian 
women  of  our  land  the  above  resolu- 
tion recently  passed  by  the  Minne- 
sota Woman's  Home  Missionary 
Union  convincingly  shows.  In  this 
connection  it  must  ever  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  consecration  of  the  in- 
dividual worker  depends  above  all  on 
the  consecration  of  the  home.  Chris- 
tian parents  are  primarily  responsi- 
ble both  for  prayer  for  the  advance 
of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth  and 
for  the  thrusting  forth  and  the  equip- 
ping of  the  young  men  and  young 
women  who  shall  be  specially  en- 
gaged in  the  King's  service. 
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TOPIC  FOR  FEBRUARY,  1919 

Amtricam  Missionary  Association 
BUILDING  THE  WALL 

Song — Worship  the  Lord  in  the  Beauty 
of  Holiness. 

Scripture— ReT.  21,  1-6;  10-13. 

Prayer — 

Roll  Call — Respond  with  names  of  A.  M. 
A.  Builders  found  in  Federa- 
tion Calendar  1919. 

Reports  and  other  business. 

Solo — 

Program — Introduction  with  map  talks — 
Leader. 
Three  ten  minute  talks. 
Tools 
Workmen 
Living  Stones 

Song — ^We  Are  Iiiving,  We  Are  Dwelling. 

Federation  Calendar — 25  cts.  per  copy — 
should  be  in  use  in  every  So- 
ciety. 

Send  to  Room  825,  287  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
.     ^         York  City,  for  Leaders'  Intro- 
duction with  map  and  leaflets 
for  program  use. 

References — Home  Mission  Text  Books — 
The  Path  of  Labor — iO  cts.  in 
paper. 

The  Gospel  for  a  Working 
World.  By  Henir  Ward— ^0 
cts.  paper. 

CALENDARS!  , 

The  New  Year  is  with  u^.     What  is 
more  needful  than  a  new  Calendar?  Our 


Home  Missions  Calendar  covers  every 
day  of  the  coming  year.  It  makes  an  ap- 
propriate gift  for  your  pastor  or  the 
president  of  your  auxiliary. 

In  the  midst  of  all  our  rejoicing  over 
the  coming  of  peace  and  the  wonderful 
march  of  events  in  these  hurrying  days, 
we  must  not  forget  our  regular  responsi- 
bilities. The  "H.  C.  L."  has  troubled 
every  one  of  our  schools  and  academies. 
Do  not  forget  that  missionary  boxes  and 
parcels  are  more  needed  this  year  than 
ever  before. 

Make  your  checks  for  the  running  ex- 
penses of  SchaufHer  a  little  larger  than 
last  year,  remember  the  call  for  supplies 
from  our  A.  M.  A.  schools. 

What  society  will  send  the-  sash-cur- 
tains needed  for  the  new  building  of 
SchaufFler? 

PAGEANTS 

An  excellent  list  of  'Pageants  on  Am- 
ericanization" has  been  prepared  by  a 
/;ommlt;tee  of  the-  "Home  Missions  Coun- 
cil" and  the  "Council  of  Women  for 
Home  Missions."  These  pageants  are 
planned  both  for  young  people,  and  for 
children,  some  being  very  simple  and 
others  calling  for  many  characters,  and 
occupying  a  whole  evening.  This  list 
can  be  secured  from  the  Federation  of- 
fice. A  simple*  "Cdngregational  Home 
Missionary  Demonstration"  is  also  avail- 
able, setting  forth  the  work  of  our  sev- 
en Homeland  Societies. 


DEPARTMENT  OF 
YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  and  CHILDREN'S  WORK 


THE  MAYFLOWER  LEAGUE 

By  Miss  Anna  IL,  Johnson, 


rx^HE  Mayflower  League  is  an  or^ 
I  ganization  planned  to  give  a 
more  definite  tangibility  to  the 
children's  membership  in  the  al- 
ready existing  missionary  boards, 
both  home  and  foreign.  Nothing  new 
or  additional  is  required ;  it  is  merely 
the  regular  work  of  the  church,  ex- 
pressed in  the  children's  terms — a 
channel  through  which  all  Congrega- 
tional plans  can  be  carried  on.  Its 
missionary  offerings,  being  sent 
through  the  regular  treasurers,  for 
the  regular  pledged  work,  count 
therefore  on  the  church  apportion- 
ments. 


OUR  AIM» 
Every  child  in  every  church  at  work 
for  the  local  Church, 
for  the  local  Community, 
for  America, 
for  the  World. 

OUR  MOTTO— 

To  our  Comrades, 
our  City, 
our  Country, 
all  Nations, 

we  will  bring  some  service  that  shall 
show 
the  love  of  man  for  man, 
the  love  of  man  for  God, 
the  love  of  God  for  all.     . 

OUR  WATCHWORD— 

Pass  the  Light  along. 

OUR  SYMBOL— 

The  Candle. 
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The  Mayflower  League  is  planned 
to  include  all  children,  both  boys 
and  girls,  who  are  twelve  years  old 
and  under,  and  to  help  them, 
through  membership  in  the  League, 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the. 
needs  of  other  children  in  the  world, 
and  of  the  ways  in  which  they  can 
give  to  these  other  children  a  very 
real  and  definite  service. 

The  requirements  for  membership, 
very  simple  for  the  Cradle  Roll  ba- 
bies, increase  as  the  children  grow 
older,  but  are  not  difficult  for  any 
group  to  meet. 

The  membership  fee  for  children 
under  six  is  one  cent  a  year — for  the 
older  ones  two  cents — for  League  ex- 
penses. 

The  only  giving  asked  from  Cradle 
Roll  children  (those  under  three)  is 
a  contribution  of  money — though  no 
specified  sum — for  home  missions 
through  Alliance  and  State  Union, 
and  for  foreign  missions  through 
Branch  and  W.  B.  M.  For  begin- 
ners (those  from  three  to  six)  we  add 
to  this  twofold  missionary  offering 
a  small  amount  of  local  work.  For 
primary  children  (six  to  nine)  and 
for  juniors  (nine  to  twelve)  we  add 
again  to  these  some  gift  or  service 
for  their  own  church. 

No  meetings  are  specified  for 
Cradle  Rolls,  but  Beginners  meet 
twice.  Primary  Departments  three 
times,  and  Juniors  four  times  a 
year,  aside  from  the  Sunday  School 
session,  for  box  work,  missionary 
talks  and  stories,  pictures  and  the 
like. 

Mission  Bands  and  Junior  Endeav- 
or Societies  have  similar  require- 
ments, while  in  communities  where 


the  children  are  too  scattered  to  be 
readily  organized  into  a  society,  in- 
dividual children  may  join  the 
Home  Circle  of  the  Mayflower 
League. 

Parents  and  all  friends  of  the 
children  may  become  honorary 
members  of  the  League  by  the  pay- 
ment of  twenty-five  cents  annually. 

There  are  membership  certificates 
and  badges  for  the  children,  and  to 
each  League  Group  is  given  a  Wall 
Chart.  When  the  requirements  for 
the  group  have  been  met,  there  will 
be  sent,  to  be  placed  on  this  chart,  in 
the  square  indicated — 

A  blue  star  for  **Our  Comrades" 
(Church  Aid), 

A  red  star  for  **Our  City"  (Local 
Work), 

A  flag  seal  for  *'Our  Country" 
(Home  Missionary  Offering), 

A  gold  star  for  **All  Nations" 
(Foreign  Missionary  Offering). 

There  are  also  League  songs  for 
the  various  grades,  and  each  grade 
has  its  own  motto. 

The  children  can  understand  the 
watchword  and  the  symbol  readily; 
for  the  transition  is  an  easy  one 
from  the  candle  on  the  Christmas 
tree  and  the  story  of  the  first  glad 
Christmas  to  the  Light  of  the  Star 
of  Bethlehem  and  the  Christ  who  is 
the  Light  of  the  World.  We  who 
have  this  Light  must  be  the  ones  to 
spread  it.  Even  the  smaller  children 
will  be  glad  to  send  the  Christmas 
story  to  those  who  know  it  not,  and 
to  share  with  other  children  their 
own  Christmas  happiness;  while  as 
they  grow  older,  they  will  realize 
more  and  more  how  much  it  means 
to  the  world  that  we  all  work  to- 
gether to  **Pass  the  Light  Along." 


We  commend  Miss  Johnson's  article  in  this  issue  to  leaders  of  Mission 
Bands,  and  other  groups  of  children.  We  need  continuity  in  our  missionary 
teaching.  Much  of  it  is  sketchy  and  sometimes  without  a  definite  plan.  Can 
we  not  begin  at  the  beginning  with  these  young  lives,  and,  realizing  their  im- 
portance, be  faithful  in  our  teaching? 

We  older  women  must  do  more  intelligent,  progressive  mission  studj' 
ourselves.  Every  auxiliary  president  should  feel  responsible  for  the  educa- 
tion, missionarily  speaking,  of  her     members. 
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„.  „ ,. „..., „l,CIalri 

t^n..  loc,  at.  FbkIi  German  PeopIeB  Ch.. 
3. 76;  Immanuel  Oi  ,  1.6S;  Olivet  Ch..  7. BO; 
Pacinc  C.  E.  Soc.  22e.  SandiitoDFi  Cti..  1.32: 
W.  M.  Soc,  25c.  Shfrllni  Ch.,  15c.  Sprlnc- 
Scldt  Ch..  GTc.  Wanbnm  Ch..  85c.  AVBrutai 
Ch.,  G.  WIlllBBWi  Ch.,  40c.  Wondcll  Brooki 
Ch.,  20c. 


72c.     _._,.. 
Madison  I 


nantorvlllet    EOc.    Martettni 
"     "         S4c.      HlBBMoalUi 


.y.    M.    S..    27c;    ^    □..      1 

Klrth  Avenue,  3.16;  Forest  upibiuh.  i.oi; 
Unden  Hills.  90c;  Lytidale,  2.7E:  Lynn- 
hurst.  ]Sc;  PIlKrini,  l.fiS;  Open  Door.  90e; 
Park  Ave..  1.60:  Plymouth,  15.05.  Mew 
Ulmi  1.60.  Northfleldi  6.  Prllean  Ha^Mni 
4Gc.  Xt.  Lonlii  Farki  ISc.  SI.  Panli  Im-' 
manuel.  1.63:  Olivet  S.  B..  9.8E.  IMnk  IUp> 
Idsi  7Sf,  Skerbnrni  14c.  Sleepy  fSyet  12c. 
Sontli  Parki  38c.  SprinK  Valler'  G7c.  Stnt' 
artvlDci  «0c.  Winaaai  18.  Wlatknwi  2Ra. 
Total.  182.93. 
MISNOItRI— 1362.16. 

Kunaaa  Cltri  First  Ch.,  10:  WeBtnilnster 
Benevolent   Fund,      for      Straight     CoDece, 
237.16.    WebHter  Oraytrnt  First  Ch.,  S5. 
KAKSA»-^|4B.60.'  ' 

OaasBi  Vienna  Ch..  2.  PartrldKCi  Ch.. 
1G.60.  Taprkai  Central  Ch.,  13.  WIeklttI 
E.  J.  D..  for  Strali^ht  ColleRe,  10:  E.  I.  D., 
for  Talladega  CoUeRB,  5,  ■  ■      ' 

NBURASK  A— 11*3.01.  ... 

CambriaiCFi  First  Ch..  32.  Carttai  Ch..  8. 
HaatlBKHi  Cli..   39.50.     IbIbbUi 


RIOBX  CltTi  1st  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc.  6. 
I  Rapldni  2. OS.  Rloani  4.76.  Tabori  G. 
--T  CUyi  4.35.    Whlttnci  2.60.      Total. 


Keaaakai  First  Ch..  ZG.  MeBaskai 
IL  MlhMBkeri  Grand  Ave.  Ch..  73.80.  I 
"waasai  Ch..  6. 

WaHBB'B'  tfiHM*    MlantowiTr      ITbIsb      of 
V)m«m«1b.  Mrs.  R.  B.  Way.  Treas.     Bclofli 

First   .7:    Second.    -■"-■--  

CHataai  6.      Delai  — 

t.IE.  NcbobbbIci  It.  Mlanal  t 
Knr  RIckMoadi  1.  Total.  l4Z.Et 
■IKRBSOTA — 1 285.61. 


... tont  MlHH  E  .M,. 

NnRTH  I|AK0TA_134.GS. 

ElKlni  Rheneier  Ch..  18;  ElKtn  Ch,.  «.iv.' 
FormanT   S,   S.  .for  Fort  Berthold  Ulnlon, 
5,37.      New  I.elpiriKi  Philadelphia  Ch..  E. 
COLOHADO— t »- 8  G. 

Anlti  Ch.,  3.86.     Dravert  Thlra  Ch..  «. 
MONTAN.4 — 329.80. 

Cranei  S.   S..    SOe.      Crsw  Aseaeyi  ttr.   &■ 
Mrs.    v.,    for   repairs,    7fi.     Froldi  Ch..    l.BO. 
MedlelBC  I..Bkei  Ch..  2.60. 
O  k  L  A  H  OM  A— t  Z.OS . 

Bsleyi  Eureka  Ch..  t. 
NBrW  MBtXtCO— 135.00. 

a«b«re<ni  B.  C.  B..  for  Rio  Grande  In- 
dustrial School.   3G. 

PACIFIC  DISTRICT 
CALIFORNIA    4  N<ir«hrrB>— 8261.38. 

Altnnsi  Ch..  1.08.  Rrrkeleyi  First  Ch.. 
72.90.  Ferndalri  Ch..  7.81.  Qrau  Valleyi 
Ch..   2.32.      Loillt    Ebeneier.  Ch.,  3.24.     " 


seal  Ch..  3.2 


1  Vallei 


Ch.. 


«lfle  arOTcl  Ch..   _ _  .   . 

PetalBBiai    Ch..    4.17.     PIttahni 
Redwood  Cltyl  Ch..    13.60.     Ri. 


radlnei  Ch..  116. 


niFBi   Ch..   1.62.      Tlplo 
Ch..  3.76. 

CAI.irORNIA  (Soalher 
Rakerkfleliti  ] 


ti  Ch..  6.13.  SbdoIi 
Ch..    22c.   Tatarei 


—1590.64. 

_ JO.    Ranitowi  Ch.. 

1.26.     Bneaa  Fnrki  Ch..   2  06,    Cbsla  Vlstai 


Claremoali    Ch,,    7.40;    C.      H. 
boxes     goods     .frelRht     paid.      lor 
tit  Colleg-e.     Orakaani  Ch.,  29c.  Haw- 
I  Ch..   l.ie.     IiOBK  Bcneki  Ch..   10.80. 
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ORKOON— lES.SO. 

Omroa  Cltr>  Ch..  IG.TO.  PwtlaaAi  HlKh- 
Und  Ch..  t.eS:  Unlveralty  Park  Ch..  1 11. 
Tkc  DallCBi  First  Cb.,  tG.    it,  nelcMai  (%., 

IDAHO— t3.S0. 

KtMtlriuli  Ch..  S.SO. 
ARIZONA— tZS.  DO. 

Pmc«Mi  H.  B.  H.,  IG. 
WASRINOTO  N — I Z  S .  B  S. 

Borteat   Ch.,    2.      Medlnl      Lakci   Ch.. 
"         "■        "       Port    Aarelni    Ch.. 


Panni 


>   Ch..    5.       Walla 


TUB  SOUTH.  Ac 
VIROIMI.!— tt.OO. 

Cappahoalei  J.  8., 


F.,  (or 


I  R.  A.  G..  8r., 
L.  1.  Mltcbellai 
hool.  1.     Sloar  - 


KBWTUCKr— tT.30. 
B«rea>  ITbUb  Ch. 

Thraaa:h    Ohto   »    

-     I,  Mi»a  Mary  H.  Hutch' 


ary  Union,  Mi: 
Newport  I  L.  t 


Hon*    M ■■■■•&' 


NORTH  CAROLINA— «5S  80. 

Chnrlottei  D.  J.  P..  for  T&llBdeKa  Col- 
lege. 3G.  EnflrMi  Minn  H,  A.,  for  Joseph 
K.  Brick  School,  5:  B.  I^.  lor  Joiieph  K. 
Brick  School,  e.  KlDK*  Hountatni  Mlsa  E. 
O.   a.   for    Lincoln    Acad.,   2.80.      NuIitIIIpi 


J.  B..  for  Jouph  K.  Brick  SeliooL  t.  Par- 
iBclei  D.  J.,  tor  Jo>«pta  K.  Brick  School  t. 
Whltakcni  T.  C,  for     JoMph     K.     Brick 
Bcbool,  1. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA — la.Oft 

Colnaiklai  Rev.  E.  N.  A..  G.    OrccB*ra*«i 
B.  A.  H.,  for  OloucBBtar  SchooL  t. 
TBN  NBifl  9ER — IS  0.0  0. 

Pleauat    HIUi  P.   R.   W..      for     PlMMnt 
HUt  Academy.  80. 
CEORQIA-^IE.IO. 

AnderMavlDci    Ch..    1.80.     Atlaatat   Hiaa 
O.    W..    for    JOMPh    K.    Brick    BchooL    B. 
RparhtoB)    Ch.,    1.     Oak    Cta«vai    Cli.,    G.TS. 
TkemanTlilei  Ch..  S.T5. 
ALABAM  (. — lis.  IS. 

Atheaai   Sunday    OfferlnKH.    for    Trial tr 
SchooL  15.18;  Qlec  Club  Concert,  for  Trin- 
ity School.  S. 
Ml  8  S I  ■  StPPI— t  Z  G.  0  0. 

Maand  Bayoai  Mra.  B.  B..  throuKb 
StralKht  Colles-e  Co-operative  Club.  bed. 
mattreaa,  etc,  for  Straight  CoUace.  !<••• 
Kalaoi  Union  Ch,.  for  Tougaloo  Collesa. 
St. 
TBXAS— tl.GO. 

Roxteai  Ch..   1.50. 
FLORIDA— 1 19.  GO. 

Oealai  OcaU  Iron  Worka.  for  Peaaan- 
den  Acad..  10;  Oerlsa  Dtur  Co.,  for  Fes- 
aendpn  Acad..  5. 

Wnnaa'a    Hoair    Mlairianarr      TTalaa      at 
Flarida,  Mra.  C.  B.   Bnlow.  Treaa.    OrBB«c 
Cltvi  Aux..  t.GO. 
SamHarr  of  llceelpta  rar  Nsveaiker.  1*18. 

Donations tlt.GS4.S> 

LvKaclea »,!».<> 

'  tl8.Tta.T1 
SaiaMBrr   of   Reeclata  Two   Maatha   Pra^ 
Ortober  1  to  Noveaabcr  3*.  ISIS. 

nonatlona    tSS.ZtO.GI 

Legaclea 12.GS8.t! 

'  tIT.BT8.»0 
BadewiaeBt   Psada. 

StronR  Memorial   Fund,  add'l ■    IST.Tl 

Brooklyn.  N^  T..  Estate  of  Julia  A. 
Merrill,      the      Julia     A.     Merrill 

Fund,   additional    tl.GOO.OO 

Tbr  Daaiel   Rand  I^Bnd   Badawaieat 
Eatate  of  Daniel      Hand.      Detroit. 

Mich.,    additional     ■     ttt.TS 


Congregational  Education  Society 


lurtr  14  Beacon  Street,  Boilon,  Miw. 

eipts.  OCTober,  1918 


lennfHHli  1.  Hancevlli 
Kmnantfl  1.  l.nverDr 
IFORMt   1.\ortlirrD)- 

ttale    Mary    E.    Deniso 


PiltabnrBt  Sir.     Rpdiroaili  S.25. 


1.30.      \ltal 


'olnl 


3.30.     GraXH  Valli 


prki-lv> 


erdaiei    1. 17. 

3lP.      tCureknt   liSc.      Feradnlf 

EDUCATION  SOCIETY 


575 


aoi  68c.  GrniM  Valleys  3Sc.  Oaeriiii%'lllet 
16c.  Kenwood!  5c.  l«c»ckfordt  34c.  IiO«lit 
75c.  LoomlNi  39c.  Martlnent  32c.  Mill 
Valley t  8c.  Nlleas  30c.  Oakland!  Ist.  22.72; 
Pilgrim.  1.66;  Frlutvale.  25c;  Grace.  20c; 
Plymouth.  7.15;  Japanese.  4c:  Olivet.  8c. 
Paeifle  Grovei  1.12.  Palermo!  12c.  Palo 
Altot  38c.  Paradlnei  18c.  Petalvmai  61c. 
PittabnrKt  16c.  Porters llles  43c.  Redwood! 
1.  Rlponi  7c.  Saeramento!  85c.  Sallda! 
10c.  9an  Franciaeo!  Ist.  2;  Mission.  24c: 
Bethany.  30c;  Ocean  View.  12c:  Italian  and 
Spanish,  8c.  San  Jone!  2.29.  San  Junns 
6c.  San  Mateo i  20c.  San  Rafael!  5c  Santa 
Cmst  4.50.  Saraoffai  2.28.  Sebastopol! 
5c.  Sonoma  I  80c.  Soqneli  36  c.  Stockton! 
1.90.  Sniaun!  41c.  Snnnydale!  38c.  Sunol 
Uleo!  80.  Tipton!  14c.  Tnlare!  50c.  Weav- 
errllles  3c.      Woodlaadi  4c. 

COLORADO — $79.56. 

Anltt  2.60.  Denver  I  Ohio  Valley.  27  Rn- 
Slewood!  4.  Lyons !  1.80.  Manltoni  3. 
Montroaet   3.50.      Welllnirtoni   2.70. 

Woman's  Home  Allnslonary  Union. 
Bonlder!  1.35.  Rrlirvsdale!.  70c.  Collbrani 
65c.  Colorado  SpHn«rM!  Ist.  6;  2nd.  1.05; 
Pilgrim.  20c.  Denver!  lat.  1.75;  3rd.  60c; 
Plymouth.  4.20;  Tabernacle  50c;  North.  35c; 
Berkeley,  35c.  Eaton!  2.  Flairieri  1.40. 
Graad  Junction!  75c.  Greelejn  8.05.  Hay- 
7^*  J;?5-  ^outromet  1.75.  Pneblot  1st, 
1.30;  Minnequa.  1.05. 

CONWBCncUT — $1121.43. 

Bridgeport:  United.  123.66.  Brookfleld! 
u-  rf"'?)!*''^  Pllfirrlm.  6.  Hartford!  Asylum 
H.  50;  Warburton.  11.  Iveryton!  8.88.  Mll- 
fardt    Ist     16.50.      Montvllle!    1st.    4.      New 

?o'*,tf*"«.i*'*'  1^0-  ^<^^  Haven!  Redeemer, 
12.13       Plalnvllle!      25.14.       Sherman!      lo! 

?!!?"*•"!?!;*  ^^K?-^*V.r*®-  Maneheiiter!  13.50. 
LnlonvUle!  5.40.  Warreu!  3.50.  Water- 
bary!  2nd,  612.38.     Windham!  1st.  25. 

4  S®"!!'^'*^?;  ^-   ^'   Bloomlleld!   3.   Hart- 
«ard!   4th,    9.50.      Plala%lllei    7.      Rockvllle! 
20.      Somervlllei    2.21.      Southlnnrtoni      8.32. 
So.  Maaeheateri  2.75.     TerryviUe!  5      Wa 
tertowni  3.97.     Went  Hartford:  17. 

DISTRICT  COLUMBIA— 138.50. 
Waahlnirton!  1st.  38.50. 

FLORIDA — 16.00. 
Key  Went:  6. 

ILLINOIS — $245.23. 
Atklnaoni     4.50.       Carpentersvlllet     4.20 

Sl?"^*i^^®^,  ^*^'  '^•38:  Crawford.  2. 
Depne:  96c      Glen     Ellyn!  27.     Half     Dayi 

H-t«.?J*??'"«*M^  La  Granirei  1st.  25.  La 
2?^*»^-  *'"«?*"^*oi'  V*^^««  2.15.  Paxtoni 
tlL  '^•if^l*"^;^  2-80.  Watava:  2.50.  Wln- 
aetkai  39.69.     Wyunett  17. 

A^"*"?"'«  15®"'*'  Mla^lonnry  Union. 
nI2ii  ^-  .?.*"'1"**!r"«  ^-  »*«  Woodd!  50c. 
SJ^T^^^'P*"*  =^-  CbleaKo:  New  Ist.  75c; 
niSn^fSfii^-,  ^^S.'  Wellington  Av.,  86c 
a?^?M^.*^iA^  Deeatnr:  1.  Bvanston:  1st. 
ifu  y?""'  i9F  Mendoni  10.34.  Oak  Park 
50c'    ^i"^    -.^VV   \^*^       Pl-inlleld:    5     Polo 

^Vt^i£,lL  WlanStX-   2^  Wl^nMt'a-; 

IMDIANA— $18.93. 

•■•-■'7^®?!JV  ^^^-  tt'*'* «  10.46.  Indlanap- 
J^;  »«t.  2.52.     Marlon!  2.10      Terre  Han£: 

IOWA— $108.69. 

niiT*"**   ^f^V***    1»^-    3.80.      Decorah:    2  31 

mS^Z^V*^  Mancheateri  4.  Manaoa:  10. 
PeiTf^i***/  ^»  Mo»»«««:  1.  Moorland:  3. 
PereHal!    1.      Petemoa:    3.80.      Sloan:    1.60. 

Cri?JlIl"*f,  ?«•  ^U^-  ^'*«'  '-»»'*«  1  40. 
5«R?  M-^^-^*'*  Denmark:  1.  Grinnell: 
-«82.   MeGreiTori   1.37.      Miles:   5.      Naahnai 


1.80.      Oakland!    1.50. 
tnmwai  2. 


Oakaloona:    1.      Ot- 


KANSAS — $86.09. 

Ravine:  St.  Paul.  4.  Hiawatha:  5. 
I^nora:  4.  OIntba:  2.25.  Paola:  Plymouth. 
5.  Topekat  Indianola.  7. 

IVoraaiia'  H.  M.  U.  Alton:  2.48.  Chap- 
man: 1.20.  Emporia:  1st.  2.  Fredoala:  40c. 
Hiawatha:  3.  Kerwln:  1.  Lawrence:  7.50. 
Leonai  2.77.  Olathai  5.66.  Oneida i  20c. 
Pauline:  20c.  Plevna:  7.20.  Sahetha:  4.  Sea- 
'o'.'!?*'*5, 2.60.  Se<la:wlck:  2.90.  Topeka:  1st, 
?i2'  S®"^''*^'  2.80.  Wichita:  Plymouth 
1.33;   Fairmoiint,   6.80;   Fellowship.   1.40. 

MAINF — $62.30. 

,    ^■tlfJ'**    4.54.       Ranfcor:    8.61.      Rrewer: 
1st.    2.30.      BriMtol:   1.    Rnrllnirton:   1.   Lew- 
iatont    Pine    St.,    6.     Lovell:    2.      Orone:      4 
Saeo:  1st.  12.33.    Waterford:  3.    Woodaford: 

8.52. 

A  4^®!?.""**.  "•  ^'  ^'  Portland:  Woodsford. 
4.44.  Skowheiran:  90c.  Tnrner:  1.96.  Weat- 
nrook:  1.71. 

MA8SACHUSRTTS — $1504.69. 

Andover:    Union.    6.69.       Ue%erl7:      13.12. 

?aT''V?'**^JL  .1?^'  ^•^^-  B«^««4llne:  Harvard. 
100.  Cambr  dKe:  Pilgrim,  8.45.  Dorcheateri 
second,     12.13.     Banthampton:    1.75        Kmmt 

^n^^^'^iV  ^A^^ ,  *•». 9«^*'«  20:47.  Pi!!;! 

2  7?^  9^^'  if'^tf^J.  ^'^^\  Greenfield:  1st. 
2.75,    2nd,    16       Hadley:    1.      IlatOeld:      29 

K.?'''??^i  ^^^'  ^^-25.  Haverhill:  Bradford 
1st     26.24;    Centre^    6.30;    Riverside    MemU 

?'2  «R    »«jrtford:  Mystic.  7.49.     Methueni  1st. 
1?„  ?i*     *i?"„tf*''*'*  3-14.     Northampton:  Kd- 
wards.    20.20.      Northbridice:    Village     416 
SjfiT"^*  1st    n.     Peteraham:  10.  ailncyi 

Wa^"/:'  4  h^^'  tv^l"!*"*""!'  First.  15.8^2 
■      ^JJi   ^'28.     WebHter:   1st,   9.50    WelleN- 

iSw^W";    ^^^\   P  27.      WeMlleld:    Ist.    25. 

wrr;r.ieM^i^o^tr":.r '  ^-^vale.T7l 
Woman**  Home  Mlaalonary  Union,  355. 

MICHIGAN— $23.13. 

Denton    Harbor:    A    Friend       2       nrM»ir 

f!l-?ii"  *  ?      Coln„.l,„;,%"S3.  GnytordT  i: 

MINNESOTA — $88.24. 

.  S-''"'i?.^"'!  ^^^-  C!annon  FalU:  36c.  Dn- 
Inth:  Pilgrim.  1  50.  Garvin:  30c.  Gleneoe: 
37c.  HopkSna:  20c.  Lake  Cityi  37c.  Min- 
neapolis: Plymouth.  19.70;  Park.  1.G7;  Pll- 
g^rim.  1.S7:  Open  Door.  1:  5th  Ave.,  3r50- 
Forrest  Hts..  2.8.3;  Linden  Hills  86c- 
Lynnhurst     18c       Oak    Mound:    2.      Pelican 

P??k  200^"^;.*  ^ll^V  T^*'  ^^^;  «♦•  ^«"««" 
1  arK,  ^oc.     St.  PanI:  Tmmanuel.  1.70    Sber- 

bnrn,   I5c.      Spring  Valley:   64c.  Wliithrop: 

Woman*»   H.  M.   U.     Anatin:   3.74.   Draln- 

V^i  I^%  ^S^'}^'  20c.  Crook«ton:  3.53. 
Bdlna:  46c  Fairmont:  1.43.  Lake  City:  25c. 
Minneapolis:    Plymouth.    21.15:    Park.    2.30- 

iHJ'^^moV^-i^^^^^SVY'   20c;   Linden' Hills. 
1.28.      Montevideo:    2.04.      Orrock:    20c.    Or- 
tonvllle:    66c.      St.   Paul:    St.    Anthony    Pk. 
3.19;    University    Av..    45c.      Snake      River i 
18c.     Wnaeoa:  1.70. 


MISSOURI — $27 
Lebanon:  20. 


00. 
Springrlleld: 


7. 


MONTANA— $4.60. 

Crane:   1.85.      Medicine   Lake:   1.75.   Rlna 
Ilns:  1.  * 

NEBRASKA— $1070.27. 

A  Friend:  15.  Anhlandt  7.80.  Bladen: 
1.75.  Blair:  75c.  Brnnawiek:  15c.  Ger- 
mantoivn*  Union.  1.12;  Oerman.  2.06.  Have- 
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l*cki  BDc      I.lnvelBi  First.  I«.31:  Vine.  B.S:. 
OBnahni      A    Frlenrt,    6,      W»pla«      W"»*ri 
Z.42.      WUmxi    i.3'..     Yorki      German     2.12. 
Additional    on    apportionment.    'IS.    1000. 
NEW  MAMPNillRIE — SeS.93. 


s.,  90c:  a  ! 


Ambrr 


!«■■■  1.  KecHPi  Flrit.  30. 
LaBeMtrrt  1.90.  Sallnbam  1-  M'alpalci 
2.«5.     Writ  Klnd^ei  «.ZS. 

F,  C.  *  H.   M.  II.     CanptOBi  73e.   Ctare- 
MoBti    ].?5.      Pranr«Bliii    15c.      T««>»*r(bi 
Walpvl*!    l.Oi.      Wemt    I.ebanaBi    """ 


NUW  JCRHRY— 


niv< 


,i9.<l. 


'  Edaret  3.86. 


I  Jube  Meml.. 


(■bnnti  1a  a.  S.. 
W.  va„  «.■  a.  1.20:  S. 
'.  ».  S..  9«c.  Idlwwaadi 


H.    M.    R    1S» 


Y.   L. 

Ham 

Ml.  Vemoi 

*r   W.   (J..    1..JB.      nnmi* 

Marmvlllri  W.   8.,   E.7e. 

W.  A..  90c:  a  8.,  lis:  i 
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THE  CHOIR  INVISIBLE 

A  BRITISH  poet  has  been  telling  his  oountrymen  of  what  he  saw 
at  the  darkest  point  in  all  the  war,  when  the  Germans,  rushing 
on  with  overwhelming  force,  were  about  to  break  through  the 
thin  line  of  England's  defense  and  all  seemed  lost — how  at  that  fateful 
moment  he  beheld  a  mighty  host,  dead  heroes  of  past  generations,  fight- 
ing shoulder  to  shoulder  with  living  Englishmen  and  beating  back  the 
Hun.  And  the  vision  proved  so  affecting  and,  in  a  deep  sense  so  true, 
that  many  were  loath  to  believe  it  anything  else  than  literal  fact. 

Even  less  than  they  need  Americans  draw  upon  the  fictitious  im- 
agination to  think  of  our  dead  as  present  with  us  in  these  stirring  days. 
If  in  that  other  life  they  know  anything  of  what  is  going  on  in  this 
one,  then  they  are  surely  sharing  the  emotions  of  the  hour. 

Two  millions  of  American  soldiers,  with  victory  upon  their  ban- 
ners, returning  on  the  crowded  ships  to  home  and  native  land !  What 
event  in  all  history  can  match  it?  They  come  from  deadly  peril  of 
shot  and  shell  and  poisonous  gas ;  from  hardship  in  the  grim  trenches ; 
from  weary  marches  through  the  mire  of  rain-soaked  roads;  from 
fierce  fighting  in  field  and  forest  and  ruined  town ;  from  battling  in  the 
murky  air;  from  tireless  vigils  upon  stormy  seas ;  from  tedious  waiting 
in  camps  to  which  the  call  to  the  front  never  came ;  from  hospitals  and 
prisons.  The  sick  and  wounded  are  with  them  and  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  their  comrades  they  have  left  behind,  to  sleep  in  the  soil 
of  Prance. 

While  we  welcome  them  with  shriek  of  siren  and  scream  of  whistle, 
with  strains  of  martial  music,  boom  of  guns  and  flutter  of  ten  thousand 
flags,  and  while  we  vainly  try  to  tell  of  our  gladness  as  we  stand  cheer- 
ing along  the  crowded  streets,  our  cheers  breaking  into  sobs,  is  there 
not  also,  about  and  above  us,  an  innumerable  cloud  of  witnesses — 
heroic  men  and  women  of  earlier  days — who  join  in  the  applause? 

Foremost  among  these  stand  Washington  and  Lincoln,  and  close 
beside  them  that  other  valiant  soul,  the  latest  to  join  the  Celestial  Choir. 
j  "Welcome,  thrice  welcome  home,''  they  seem  to  say.    "We  are 

right  proud  of  you,  of  your  modesty,  your  kindliness,  your  cheerful- 
ness, your  high  spirits,  fine  efficiency,  unflinching  courage  and  deep 
devotion.  You  are  what  we  have  wished  you  to  be.  You  have  done 
what  we  desired  you  to  do.  You  have  led  the  nation  in  the  path  we 
would  have  her  take.    Well  done,  brave  lads,  well  done!" 

And  then  they  turn  to  us  grave  faces,  as  if  to  say,  "It  is  your  part 
to  carry  on  to  completion  the  work  that  these  have  so  nobly  begun 
and  to  make  America  great  in  peace  as  she  has  been  great  in  war." 

God  help  us  that  we  fail  not  in  the  task !  God*  grant  that,  building 
a  new  world  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  one,  we  may  keep  undimmed 
and  undiminished  tlie  vision,  the  idealism,  the  deep  devotion  and  united 
faith  the  war  has  evoked  in  the  nation's  heart !  — S.  L.  L. 
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MORE  ABOUT  A  GOOD  THING 

By  Milis  B.  Fisher,  D.  D„  Secretary  of  Missionary  Education 

^tkLESiiSEii  for  breakfast  foods  and  shaving  soaps  shall  not  have  all 
Sy  the  unction  of  just  pride.  We  have  our  measure  too.  Since  we, 
'^  children  of  thirty-five  years  ago,  bought  shares  in  The  Morning  Star, 
no  approach  to  the  church  schools  has  had  such  welcome  as  the  Tercenten- 
ary Chart.  The  Chart,  moreover,  has  a  perennial  appeal,  has  substantial 
instructional  elements  and  presents  the  work  of  all  our  Boards  instead  of  a 
phase  of  one.  The  chart  plan  gives  opportunity  for  working  up  interest  in 
a  particular  object,  another  Morning  Star,  if  that  should  seem  desirable, 
and  in  addition  gives  a  story  from  the  work  of  each  Board  in  turn.  Again, 
the  plan  provides  for  regular  giving  as  a  normal  expression  of  awakened 
interest.  A  glance  at  the  chart  suggests  another  utility.  It  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  the  array  of  cryptic  initials  did  not  lead  boys  And  girls 
(and  their  elders)  to  ask  their  meaning.  A  junior  may  easily  be  put  upon 
his  mettle  to  learn  them  all,  and  the  work,  in  the  main,  of  all  the  Boards 
represented.  This  has  a  plain  practical  value.  At  the  start,  and  increas- 
ingly with  the  years,  the  intelligent  givers  will  find  a  satisfaction  in  the 
long  names,  alike  and  yet  unlike,  and  so  baffling  to  the  uninformed.  More- 
over, a  psychological  advantage  will  appear  in  learning  the  initials  of  the 
Boards  and  their  main  lines  of  work.  It  is  like  the  advantage  one  has  in 
meeting  authors  of  the  books  he  studies,  or  the  leaders  of  enterprises,  insti- 
tutions or  governments  that  look  for  public  support.  Recall  how  much  new 
interest  you  had  when  you  learned  the  names  of  some  of  the  stars  and  of  con- 
stellations.  The  rose  might  smell  as  sweet  by  any  other  name,  but  we  love 
it  more  because  we  can  call  it  by  its  name  now  that  it  has  one.  There  is  an 
added  feeling  of  proprietorship  in  them  when  we  can  name  and  describe  the 
Boards.  Certainly  we  shall  be  wise  to  improve  thus  the  opportunity  of  in- 
culcating in  our  children  a  proprietary  interest  in  our  many  missionary 
societies. 

Dr.  Swartz  made  an  interesting  suggestion  recently,  viz.,  that  as  an  aid 
in  teaching  the  various  lines  of  work  carried  on  by  the  Boards,  we  devise 
appropriate  symbols  to  put  beside  the  initials  on  the  chart.  For  example,  a 
meeting-house,  cut  out  of  black  paper  an  inch  and  a  half  high  could  be  af- 
fixed to  the  chart  after  C.  C.  B.  S.  An  old  man  walking  with  a  cane  could 
represent  the  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief.  A  schoolmaster,  spectacled,  could 
represent  the  great  teaching  work  of  the  A.  M.  A.  These  symbols  will  be 
most  useful  if  they  involve  no  pen  or  color  work,  but  like  silhouettes  are  cut 
from  black  paper.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  church  school  people  think 
of  this  and  to  have  suggestions  of  symbols  for  all  the  societies.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  we  might  hit  upon  simple  but  noble  symbols  that  would  have  wider 
use  than  upon  the  chart.  The  broken  chain  of  the  Abolition  Societies,  the 
Cross  of  the  Christian  Church  are  symbols  with  eloquence. 

The  total  of  enrolled  schools  as  1918  closes  is  1320.  This  figure  has  not 
reached  our  anticipations.  We  can  think  of  a  number  of  explanations,  to  be 
sure,  but  they  are  not  valid  forever.  May  we  not  bring  this  total  up  to 
1919  in  1919!    Why  not  a  school  for  every  year  since  Christ's  era  began t 
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This  figure  will  save  wear  and  tear  upon  onr  memories,  but  will  call  for 
new  stress  upon  our  endeavors.  It  has  been  painted  out  that  the  up-to-date, 
the  forward  schools,  and  those  best  officered,  have  already  enrolled ;  that  to 
increase  the  nomber  will  be  hard.  There  is,  however,  another  Bide  to  this: 
we  have  more  advertisers-  than  ever  before  for  the  plan.  Certainly,  if  the  reg- 
istered schools  give  their  enthusiastic  testimony  at  association  and  confer- 
ence meetings  and  at  conventions  everywhere,  the  Tercentenary  Chart  will 
find  ltd  way  to  great  numbers  of  fresh  schools. 

"It  seems  we  have  been  missing  something  we  ought  to  have,"  one  pas- 
tor writes.  My  only  excuse  is  that  your  letters  have  been  buried  under  a 
mass  of  appeals  sent  out  by  the  government  and  all  societies.  I  want  sam- 
ples." Kveryone  whose  letter  gets  buried  and  neglected  feels  aggrieved,  of 
course ;  his  letter  was  so  important.  Here  is  a  pastor  who  says  ours  was  im- 
portant, and  we  admit  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  Department  of  Idlasion- 
ary  Education,  with  quietly       intimates 

80  much  to  get  to  that  it  expects  to 

the  attention  of  the  do  better  than  its 

leaders,    admits    to  registered  aim. 

print      only     what  The   saperintend- 

seems  too  urgent  to  ent  of  missions  in  a 

be  put  off.  western      school 

Another      pastor  writes:     "We     are 

writes:  "We  are  de-  using    the    Tercen- 

sirous  of  having    a  tenary  Chart  in  our 

new  chart  for  the  school  and  find  it  a 

Tercentenary     mis-  very    splendid  way 

sioQ  instruction  and  to  keep  misdonury 

giving  in  the  Sun-  work     before     the 

day      School      for  young    people. 

1919.    The  plan  has  Please  send   me    at 

worked    splendidly.  once  all  the  mater- 

Will  yon  also  send  ial     necessary     for 

me  some  more  red  the    coming  year." 

and  blae   seals  for  From      another 

use  on  it.    We  have  state  in   the  West 

adopted     the     red  comes  this:    "Will 

seal."  Notice    that  say  that  we    used 

in  caUiu^  for  blue  the  ibis  chart  the      Tercentenary 

seals      the     school  Chart  the  past  year 

with  the  result  that  our  missionary  colleotiona  were  increased  fully  fifty  per 
cent,  and  we  wish  the  Chart  again  for  the  coming  year.  We  registered 
under  grade  three. 

An  enthusiastic  leader  says:  "I  am  glad  to  report  that  our  Sunday 
School  is  responding  so  well  to  the  Tercentenary  plan  and  that  each  month 
has  seen  us  exceed  the  red  seal  standard  which  we  chose.  I  regard  this  as 
ODD  of  the  finest  things  we  could  introduce  into  our  school." 

Another:  "I  have  been  interested  in  the  missionary  instruction  in  the 
Sunday  School  for  several  years,  and  must  say  the  Tercentenary  plan  is  the 
easiest  and  most  feasible  of  any  that  I  have  tried,  and  I  believe  it  will  be 
predoctive  of  the  best  results." 

All  schools  registered  hitherto  are  continued  on  the  roll  without  further 
notice  from  them.  The  same  Chart  will  do  service  for  1919.  Necessary 
"descriptive  sheets"  have  gone  to  all  registered  schools  for  afiixing  in  place 
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of  those  used  for  1918.  Seals  and  class  banks  will  be  sent  as  ordered.  The 
school  of  highest  record  for  1919  will  receive  a  beautiful  silk  banner  projK 
erly  inscribed  in  g-old.    Do  your  best  and  keep  careful  records. 

By  all  means  let  every  school  send  prompt  report  of  the  1918  record, 
including  request  for  seals  needed  for  1919.  Report  blanks  for  the  purpose 
have  already  been  sent  to  all  correspondents.  Keep  the  office  of  the  Mission- 
ary Education  Department^  14  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  informed  of  any 
changes  of  personnel  or  address  of  the  one  to  whom  Hero  Tales  and  other 
communications  should  be  mailed. 

As  the  new  year  begins  we  solicit  the  active  co-operation  of  conference 
offices,  of  the  numerous  branch  and  district  representatives  of  the  women's 
organizations,  as  of  all  field  men,  to  make  the  Chart  a  badge  of  fellowship 
throughout  Congregational  schools. 

«    «    « 

THE  NATIONAL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

3T  will  be  recalled  that  the  National  Council  of  Congregational  Churches, 
at  its  meeting  in  1917,  appointed  a  National  Service  Commission  of 
twenty-five  persons  charged  with  the  duty  of  rendering  such  service 
to  the  nation  and  its  army  and  navy  as  might  prove  possible  under  war  con- 
ditions. This  Commission  was  authorized  to  raise  the  sum  of  $100,000  for 
its  work.  It  has  been  actively  engaged  in  its  task  for  the.  last  fourteen 
months  along  the  following  lines : 

1.  Furnishing  the  churches  with  pamphlets,  leaflets,  courses  of  study 
and  forms  for  special  service,  in  order  to  enlist  support  for  the  needs  of  the 
nation  and  to  guide  the  thought  of  Christian  people  toward,  the  ends  for 
which  the  work  has  been  waged. 

2.  Aiding  local  churches  near  cantonments  in  rendering  such  service 
to  the  enlisted  men  as  would  naturally  fall  to  them.  The  amount  and  kind 
of  the  aid  thus  rendered  has  varied  widely  according  to  circumstances. 
About  twenty  points  have  been  covered.  A  work  of  special  significance  has 
been  done  on  behalf  of  Negro  troops.  At  several  points  the  effort  has  been 
carried  on  by  a  local  federation  of  churches,  at  other  points  by  churches  in- 
dividually. 

3.  Securing  the  strongest  available  men  for  recommendation  to  the 
Federal  Council  and  by  it  to  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  as  chaplains. 
Over  one  hundred  Congregational  ministers  have  served  in  this  capacity. 

4.  Providing  a  minimum  equipment,  consisting  of  a  field  communion 
set,  a  hospital  communion  set,  Corona  typewriter,  hymn  books,  etc.,  for  each 
chaplain.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  cover  the  entire  list  for  lack  of  funds, 
but  most  of  the  men  have  been  aided. 

5.  Co-operating  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  Camp  Com- 
munity Service  Bureaus,  both  in  creating  their  staffs  of  workers  and  in 
securing  wholesome  surroundings  for  the  camps. 

The  Commission  has  raised  and  expended  for  this  purpose  a  little  more 
than  $40,000.  It  has  also  been  obliged,  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  under  the 
heads  previously  given  which  could  not  be  honorably  disregarded,  to  spend 
an  additional  $10,000  for  which  no  funds  have  as  yet  been  secured. 

It  is  now  shaping  its  plans  for  the  discharge  of  the  obligations  still  re- 
maining during  the  period  of  demobilization,  in  order  that  it  may  report  to 
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the  Council  in  October,  1919,  and  ask  that  any  remaining  part  of  its  work 
be  turned  over  to  the  regular  Social  Service  Commission  of  the  Council.  A 
forecast  of  needs  for  the  coming  months  has  been  made,  and  it  is  believed 
that  all  needful  obligations  can  be  met  so  far  as  denominational  responsibil- 
ities are  concerned,  if  the  remaining  $60,000  of  the  $100,000  authorized  by 
the  Council  can  be  secured.  An  additional  item  of  very  great  importance, 
described  hereafter,  calls  for  $40,000,  making  a  total  of  $100,000.  The  bud- 
get thus  proposed  is  in  detail  as  follows : 

Indebtedness  already  incurred  for  prosecution  of  lines 

of  service  preTiously  mentioned   110,000 

Required  for  educational  work  along  lines  of  national 
and  international  questions  confronting  the  Christian 
Church 5,000 

For  continued  aid  of  local  churches  near  the  cantoii- 

ments  used  for  demobilization   7,500 

For  the  Social  Service  Commission,  in  ordier  that  it 
may  handle  with  vigor  for  the  period  of  one  year 
the  work  which  will  of  necessity  fall  to  its  care  dur- 
ing the  period  of  transition  to  a  peace  basis 15,000 

Our  denominational  share  in  a  budget  of  union  work 
adopted  by  the  General  War-Time  Commission  of 
the  Federal  Council  and  designed  to  cover  not  only 
extensive  survey  of  communities  created  or  trans- 
formed by  the  industrial  readjustment  of  the  war, 
but  also  the  establishing  in  a  considerable  number 
of  government  reservations  where  the  industries  are 
to  be  permanent  of  union  "Liberty  Churches" 40,000 

For  certain  industrial  conununities,  either  created  or 
greatly  enlarged  by  the  new  conditions,  where  a 
Congregational  church  is  already  located  but  where 
the  church  is  wholly  unable  to  meet  the  demands 
made  upon  it   20,000 

Total $97,500 


» 


It  is  proposed  that  in  the  last  week  of  February  most  of  the  leading 
denominations  of  the  country  shall  make  a  simultaneous  appeal  for  funds 
needed  of  the  general  character  described. 

In  the  case  of  several  denominations  very  large  sums  will  be  sought, 
one  of  them  going  as  big  as  $2,000,000.  The  Congregational  National  Ser- 
vice Commission,  while  planning  to  share  in  this  simultaneous  appeal,  does 
not  feel  that  it  is  at  liberty  to  ask  for  anything  more  than  the  imperatively 
needed  minimum  just  outlined.  Various  other  lines  of  effort  which  might 
very  suitably  be  taken  up  in  addition  to  those  mentioned,  must  be  declined  in 
order  that  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  B\uid  for  Ministers'  Old  Age  Pensions  may 
have  the  right  of  way.  It  is  felt,  however,  that  we  cannot  by  any  possibility 
decline  to  attempt  the  minimum  named.  Particularly  is  it  true  that  failure 
to  share  in  the  interdenominational  effort  just  described  would  be  a  thing 
for  peculiar  regret. 

Congregationalists  throughout  their  history  have  been  known  for  heart- 
iest advocacy  of  Christian  co-operation.  In  these  days,  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, the  need  of  unity  is  apparent.  To  fail  to  respond  to  the  proposals  of 
our  brethren  in  other  communions  would  be  to  raise  doubt  both  in  our  own 
mind  and  in  that  of  others  as  to  the  sincerity  of  our  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
unity.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  there  will  be  an  ample,  generous  response 
to  this  appeal. 
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TERCENTENARY  EVANGELISTIC  CAMPAIGN 

By  Charles  E,  Burton,  Chairman  Evangilistic  Committu 
PITFALLS  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN 

JJf  HE  Congregational  pastor  is  now  asking,  shall  I  and  my  church  take 
llL  active  part  in  the  Tercentenary  Evangelistic  Campaign!  In  this 
^■^     connection  there  are  some  pitf ails  which  we  will  want  to  beware  of. 

I.    Superficiality 

There  is  a  natural  desire  to  see  opposite  one's  name  in  the  Tear-Book 
the  record  of  a  goodly  number  of  additions.  If  this  motive  in  its  crass  form 
is  the  only  one  which  prompts  us  to  get  into  the  Tercentenary  Evangelistic 
Campaign  we  would  do  well  to  stay  out. 

The  greater  danger,  however,  is  that  through  fear  of  superficiality  we 
shall  refrain  from  doing  our  duty.  Let  us  refuse  to  put  stress  upon  num- 
bers as  numbers,  but  let  us  more  strenuously  refuse  to  be  content  with 
accomplishing  anything  but  our  best. 

II.    False  Contrasts 

There  is  always  the  temptation  wHen  we  face  the  evangelistic  proposal 
to  say  to  ourselves,  "Yes,  there  are  things  which  are  more  fundamental," 
and  so  excuse  ourselves  from  co-operation. 

Sometimes  we  are  constrained  to  say,  **The  emphasis  in  our  work  must 
be  upon  enriching  spiritual  life.'*  Where  is  there  a  church  which  does  not 
need  to  give  constant  attention  to  thisl  The  pit  in  which  we  are  likely  to 
fall,  however,  is  that  of  failing  to  see  that  evangelism  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  connection  with  the  development  of  the  spiritual  life.  Nothing 
will  lead  a  group  of  Christians  to  search  their  own  hearts  more  quickly 
than  frankly  to  face  the  responsibility  of  bringing  others  to  Christ. 

Again  not  a  few  of  us  may  say,  **The  important  thing  with  us  is  that 
our  people  should  be  challenged  to  concrete  Cliristian  service."  Here,  too, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  every  church  in  America  which  enters  whole  heartedly 
into  the  evangelistic  campaign  on  sane  lines  will  find  the  volume  of  Chris- 
tian service  of  its  people  mightily  increased. 

Once  more,  there  are  absorbing  world  interests  to  which  the  Christian 
ptilpit  must  give  attention.  We  shall  be  derelict  to  our  duty  if  in  the  effort 
to  increase  our  numbers  we  lose  the  vision  of  the  kingdom  of  (3od  on  earth. 
We  simply  must  not  fall  into  this  pit.  On  the  other  hand  a  more  serious 
catastrophe  will  overtake  us  if  we  fail  to  present  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a 
challenge  to  the  individual  to  enlist  in  the  program  of  Christ's  church. 

lil.     Hesitation 

Perhaps  the  most  common  danger  which  we  face  is  lack  of  decision. 
"Now  is  the  accepted  time."  Between  now  and  Easter  the  richest  oppor- 
tunity offers.    To  take  advantage  of  it  the  pastor  must  act  promptly. 

May  it  not  be  suggested,  therefore,  that  every  pastor  read  carefully  all 
announcements,  study  intensely  all  plans,  attend  conferences,  accept  com- 
mittee positions  and  lead  his  church  to  act  promptly  in  order  that  we  may 
move  forward  unitedly  under  the  lead  of  our  great  Master  ? 


rhe  PILGRIM  MEMORIAL  FUND 
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THE  PILGRIM  MEMORIAL  FUND 

By  Herman  F.  Swartx,  D.  D. 

^^HE  first  public  statement  of  The  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  is  submitted 
lIL  below.  Tliese  fig^ures  represent  the  cash  payments  and  the  subscrip- 
^^     tions  aotually  secured  during  the  calendar  year,  1918. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  active  work  in  the  solicitation  of  sub- 
scriptions is  only  just  beg^inning. 

1918 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

TOWARD  PRIN- 

aPAL  ACCOUNT 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 

TOWARD 
EXPENSE  FUND 

$24,550.00 

TOTAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 

$482,072.96  | 

CASH  PAID  IN 

ON   PRINCIPAL 

ACCOUNT 

$196,934.08 

CASH  PAID  IN  ON 
EXPENSE 
ACCOUNT 

TOTAL 
CASH 

$457,522.96 

$12,765.00 

$209,699  0 

The  significajit  features  of  this  report  are  three.  First,  that  the  amount 
already  subscribed  to  the  i\ind  is  by  far  the  largest  return  ever  made  by 
Con^egationalism  in  response  to  a  single  call.  Second,  that  the  states  and 
districts  in  which  the  money  has  been  solicited  have  uniformly  surpassed 
the  quotas  which  were  considered  as  applicable  to  them.  Third,  that  these 
sabsoriptions  represent  gifts  from  five  thousand  givers  in  amounts  ra^ging 
from  fifty  cents  as  a  minimum,  to  fifty  thousand  dollars  as  a  maximum.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  thus  far  we  have  not  received  as  large  a 
proportion  of  gifts  in  the. larger  amounts  as  we  had  reason  to  expect  from 
the  exi>eri6nce  of  other  denominations  in  similar  canvasses  or  from  the 
knowledge  of  our  own  constituency.  We  believe  that  those  who  have  larger 
giving  capacity  will  desire  to  carry  their  full  i>ortion  of  the  undertaking 
and  tiiat  we  shall  hear  from  them  in  due  season.  We  have  been  greatly 
helped  by  the  gifts  of  this  character  which  we  have  already  received. 

Inasmuch  as  this  is  a  memorial  fund  of  the  whole  Pilgrim  fellowship, 
special  provision  has  been  made  by  which  named  memorial  funds  may  be 
established  upon  initial  gifts  of  one  thousand  dollars  or  more.  We  believe 
that  these  funds  possess  great  significance  in  associating  the  memory  of  ex- 
ponents of  the  Pilgrim  faith  with  the  life  of  the  Pilgrim  fellowship. 

During  the  year  1918,  the  following  named  funds  were  established : 
The  Hannah  Caroline  Bovey  Fund 
The  Amory  Howe  Bradford  Fund 
The  Lewis  F.  Clark  Fund 

The  Christopher  M.  and  Lydia  Q.  B.  Cordley  Fund 
The  Emerson  Davis  B\ind 
The  Warren  F.  Day  Fund 
The  Lucius  B.  Eastman  Fund 
The  Martha  C.  Gallagher  Fund 
The  Elijah  Horr  Fund 
The  Charles  Lewis  Mills  Fund 
The  George  Uhler  Fund 

The  names  of  these  funds  will  be  published  from  time  to  time  as 
memorials,  and  the  biographies  of  the  persons  thus  held  in  memory  are  pre- 
served amonig  the  records  of  The  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund. 
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What  plans  is  your  church  making  for  1919  with  reference  to  a  forward 
movement  in  Evangelism  t 

«    «    « 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  second  edition 
of  Dr.  Potter's  series  of  articles  appears  in  this  issue. 

«    «    « 

Do  not  fail  to  read  the  article  by  Harry  Emerson  Posdick  in  the  January 
number  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  entitled  **The  Trenches  and  the  Church  at 
Home." 

«    «    « 

War  and  its  inevitable  suffering  and  experience,  significant  of  the 
Cross,  create  of  this  present  Lenten  season  an  unparalleled  spiritual  oppor- 
tunity for  the  churches. 

«    «    « 

"The  whole's  to  build  again and  we  alone  are  strong  to  build  it," 

but  America's  reconstruction  tasks  can  never  be  performed  without  the 
churches,  and  every  last  church  at  that. 

«    «    « 

Unfortunately  the  report  of  the  Midwinter  Meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  must  ^o  over  until  the  March  issue,  as  we  are  now  rigidly  adhering 
to  the  new  dates  for  going  to  press. 

«    «    # 

The  following  new  literature  is  now  available:  **0n  the  Florida  Finger 
Tip,"  by  Rev.  George  B.  Waldron;  ''AH  Things  to  All  Men,"  by  Rev.  Paul 
Leeds;  ** Sandy's  Choice,"  by  Miss  Ruby  E.  Viets;  **When  the  Missionary 
Box  Arrived,"  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Foster. 

Ts^-  T5-  ^F' 

The  new  stereopticon  lectures,  entitled  **  Following  the  Axe,  the  Seine, 
the  Shovel  and  the  Plow,"  and  **Home  Missions  along  the  Atlantic  Coast," 
prepared  by  Miss  Woodberry  and  Superintendent  Carroll,  are  at  last  ready 
after  unforeseen  delays,  and  reservations  may  be  made  at  the  home  office. 

«    «    # 

As  is  probably  known  in  many  quarters,  the  Tercentenary  Commission 
is  purposing  this  year  to  stress  that  part  of  the  Tercentenary  program  which 
relates  to  Evangelism.  Plans  for  so  doing  are  well  under  way.  In  this  con- 
nection it  should  be  stated  that  Secretary  Burton  has  already  added  to  his 
numerous  and  exacting  duties  much  of  the  responsibility  connected  with  this 
campaign.  Be  on  the  outlook  for  the  monthly  letter  which  the  Commission 
are  planning  to  send  to  all  pastors. 
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•IN  THE  GREAT  NORTH  WOODS" 

By  Rev.  Gtargi  P.  Nttherly,  Cwk,  Minn. 


THE  Rainy  River  Association  of 
tbe  Congregational  Churches 
lies  in  northern  Minnesota. 
Within  the  boundaries  of  this  con- 
ference are  the  great   north    woods. 


"BEFORE  TAKING" 

These  flat  green  forests,  this  land  of 
the  eternal  Christmas  tree,  trackless 
and  impenetrable  as  Livingston's 
woods  in  Africa,  cover  an  area  per- 
haps as  large  as  New  England. 

These  woods  are  skirted  by  a  great 
railroad  pushing  from  Duluth  to  the 
eastern  seaboard  on  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  Superior.  Another  road, 
the  Canadian  Northern,  bisects  the 
forests  as  it  makes  its  «ay  from  Du- 
Inth  northwest  to  Winnipeg  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  still  another 
swings  from  International  Fails  to 
the  Dakotas,  at  first  through  forests 
and  then  through  the  semi-prairie 
park  country. 

And  why  these  costlv  railroads 
through  hundreds  of  miles  of  end- 
less tangled  swampsT  There  are  just 
two  reasons — timber  and  iron.  St. 
Louis  County  produces,  it  is  claimed, 
two-thirds  of  the  iron  in  the  United 
States,  and  Duluth,  its  county  seat, 
is  one  of  the  world's  greatest  ports. 
Then  the  millions  of  acres  of  balsam 


and  spruce  supply  paper  mills  out- 
side the  state  with  thousands  of 
trainloads  of  pulp  wood,  and  this 
does  not  take  in  the  great  capacity 
paper  mill  at  International  Falls,  at 
the  edge  of  our  woods,  on  the  Cana- 
dian line.  At  the  edge  of  our  woods, 
yes;  but  not  the  woods,  tor  if  they 
stop  this  side  of  Hudson  Bay,  no 
timber  cruiser  has  ever  returned  to 
tell  the  tale.  The  cruiser  is  an  ex- 
pert woodsman  who  is  employed  by 
the  lumber  companies  or  the  state  to 
discover  and  estimate  bodies  of  tim- 
ber. 

One  of  the  largest  sawmills  in  the 
world  is  at  Virginia,  tho  second 
county  scat  of  St.  Louis  County, 
which,  like  Rhode  Island,  has  two 
capitals.  The  company  which  oper- 
ates this  mill  loads  as  high  as  two 
hundred  cars  of  logs  per  day.  The 
great  log  trains  haul  them  to  the 
mills  and  roll  them  off  the  cars  into 
the  artificial  and  steam-heated  lake. 


"AFTER    TAKING" 

Winter  and  summer,  day  and  night, 
the  mills  and  log  trains  run.  This, 
however,  is  only  the  work  of  one 
mill  and  one  logging  company.    It  ia 
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I  MINNLSOTA   TOWN 


the  largest,  perhaps,  but  there  are 
other  large  ones,  as  well  as  hundreds 
o£  little  companies  and  small  indi- 
vidual logging  camps.  One  large 
company  in  the  vicinity  of  the  writ- 
er's home  loads  acres  and  acres  of 
logs  six  and  eight  feet  deep  onto  the 
ice  of  Lake  Vermillion  during  the 
winter  months.  When  the  ice  melts 
cables  are  thrown  about  ereat  bodies 
of  logs  and  they  are  dragged  to  Tow- 
er, thirty-two  miles  away,  by  steam- 
boats. 

Does  this  great  hive  of  logging  and 
lumbering  activity  use  men? 

Well,  a  few,  naturally.  And  the 
editor  of  The  American  Missionary, 
like  the  officers  of  the  summer  con- 
ferences, has  asked,  ' ' Watchman, 
what  of  the  night — there  among  the 
lumbermen,  what  of  the  night T" 

We  admit  that  the  larger  places  in 
this  seel  ion  of  the  country  are  well 
chutched.  Ihiluth  has  churches  of 
every  denomination,  and  some  of 
tbem  are  great  temples,  like  our  own 
new  Pilgrim  Chureh,  Virginia,  In- 
ternational Falls,  and  Fort  Frances, 
over  in  Canada,  also  have  numeroiis 
churches.  But  the  little  jerkwater 
and  water- tank  towns— may  God 
help  them!    They  are  without  relig- 


ious help  or  teaching  of  any  kind  un- 
less the  home  missionary  can  man- 
&ge  to  get  to  them  once  a  month  or 
80.  and  this  statement  refers  to  rail-  . 
road  towns.  There  are  also  the 
camp&,  with  their  choppers,  loggers, 
and  lumberjacks,  which  are  not  on 
the  railroad  at  all.  Sometimes  they 
are  even  thirty-five  miles  back  in  the 
woods.  How  about  them  T  What 
chance  have  they  to  find  God!  Gen- 
tle reader,  if  you  desire  to  under- 
stand Congregational  work  in  the 
lumber  regions  of  Minnesota,  it  will 
be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that 
there  are  two  classes  of  church  work 
necessary  in  these  woods.  There  are 
different  classes  of  people  to  reach. 
The  settler,  as  you  know,  is  following 
the  railroads,  but  he  is  also  pushing 
along  the  valleys  where  there  are  no 
railroads  and  is  settling  around  the 
numerous  fish-filled  lakes.  In  conse- 
quence there  are  rapidly  coming  in- 
to existence  a  number  of  permanent 
farming  communities  made  up  of 
very  permanent  people.  The  small 
railroad  points  are  growing  and  de< 
veloping  into  sturdy  little  farm 
towns,  with  stores,  schoolhooses, 
banks,  public  halls,  and,  sometimes, 
a  sm^  Scandinavian  chtirch.    Here, 
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Iben,  among  these  coming  communi- 
ties of -permanent,  constructive  peo- 
ple U  a  field  for  permanent,  growing, 
constmctive  work  and  church  build- 
ing. 

The  other  type  of  work  is  for  a 
different  class  of  people.  There  is 
nothing  permaaeat  about  a  lumber 
camp.  Some  time  ago,  the  writer 
visited  a  camp,  following  a  logging 
railroad  which  had  ties,  rails,  engines 
and  cars,  in  order  to  do  so.  A  month 
later,  he  walked  all  over  the  country 
lookiiig  for  that  camp,  but  it  was  not 
to  be  fomid.  Not  only  the  camp  but 
the  railroad  had  been  transported  to 
thicker  and  taller  timber.  The  old- 
fashioned  lumberjack  that  Ralph 
Connor  tells  na  about  is  as  hard  to 
find  as  an  old-fashioned  cowboy  in 
Montana  or  Wyoming..  "They  aint 
no  sich  animal  any  more."  Some  time 
ago  one  of  our  big  lumber  companies 
picked  up  a  carload  or  two  of  men 
on  Clarke  Street  in  Chicago  and  paid 
their  way  to  Cusson,  Minnesota. 
Forty  of  them  slid  off  the  train  en 
route  and  deserted.  There  is  a  con- 
stant stream  of  men  from  the  great 
city  slums  being  shipped  into  and  out 
of  these  woods  all  the  time.  So 
many  of  them  travel  under  assumed 


names  that  the  companies  themselves 
lose  bU  traces  of  them.  How  can 
they  Und  Oodt  It  takes  a  Qod  to 
find  them,  believe  me. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there 
is  only  one  type  of  religions  effort 
that  will  do  these  men  any  real  good, 
and  that  is  evangelistic  work.  Not 
only  that,  but  it  must  be  regular 
"Water  Street  Mission  evangelistic 
work,  Frank  Higgins,  a  converted 
lumberjack  who  died  some  time  ago, 
was  able  to  reach  them  successfully. 
He  was  supported  by  the  Presbyter- 
ian Church,  which,  I  understand,  has 
a  department  especially  devoted  to 
lumberjack  evangelism.  Their  pres- 
ent superintendent  in  this  county, 
another  converted  lumberjack,  was  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Higgins,  and  he  looks 
after  these  great  camps,  employing 
lumberjacks  who  have  become  Chris- 
tians as  his  evangelists.  Our  own 
Congregational  work  has  been  more 
largely  concerning  itself  with  the 
permanent  settlements  in  the  coun- 
try than  with  men  in  the  lumber 
camps.  We  are  hoping  that  in  the  im- 
mediate future  a  real  service  may  be 
rendered  to  these  workers  in  the 
North  Woods  by  our  Congregational 
fellowship. 
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MISSIONS:    THE  MOBILIZING  OF  THE 

CHURCH  MILITANT 

By  Rockwell  Harmon  Potter,  D.  D.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
II.    TRAINING  THE  TROOPS 


DOUBTLESS  some  of  the  first 
recruits  of  our  national  army 
found  a  surprise  awaiting 
them  after  their  enlistment.  I  suspect 
that  some  of  them  looked  forward  tp 
immediate  transportation  to  the 
fighting  lines,  to  immediate  service  in 
the  long  line  of  battle-scarred 
trenches,  to  immediate  advance  upon 
the  ranks  of  the  ruthless  invading 
foe.  What  they  found,  however,  di- 
rectly they  had  taken  the  oath  of 
service,  was  the  long  and  severe 
tedium  and  trial  of  their  training. 
What  a  story  it  is,  the  story  of  the 
training  camps  of  America,  the  lay- 
ing out  of  camp  sites,  the  swift 
building  of  the  rude'  barracks,  the 
clearing  of  the  drill  fields,  the  morn- 
ing call  of  the  bugle,  day  after  day, 
week  after  week,  month  after  month 
— the  outpouring  of  mind  and  of 
money  and  the  task  of  training  an 
army  for  service  at  the  front.  For 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  these 
men  there  was  a  month  of  training 
for  a  minute  of  service  in  the 
trenches.  Training  was  the  great 
word  of  the  American  army,  and  for 
most  of  the  army  it  was  the  only 
word,  from  the  day  when  war  was 
declared  to  the  day  when  the  armis- 
tice was  signed. 

Here  is  a  lesson  for  the  church. 
Have  we  not  been  obsessed  with  the 
notion  that  the  great  thing  about  an 
army  is  to  secure  enlistments — that 
when  a  man  has  been  recruited  into 
the  service  he  is  then  ready  to  accom- 
plish his  task  efficiently?  Have  we 
not  thought  it  sufficient  to  win  the 
response  of  the  volunteer  in  the  up- 
lifted hand  of  his  vow  and  in  the 
forward  reach  of  his  purpose?  Have 
we  not  fancied  that  the  mere  size  of 
the  army  would  accomplish  the  de- 
feat of  the  foe  ? 

We  of  the  Puritan  churches  have 
done  somewhat  better  than  this  in 


respect  to  our  commissioned  officers, 
our  ministers  and  our  missionaries. 
We  have  insisted  upon  full  academic 
training  for  every  one  of  them  from 
the  beginning,  and  more  recently  we 
have  been  insisting  upon  highly- 
specialized  forms  of  training  for 
specialized  forms  of  service  for  our 
ministers  and  missionaries  alike.  But 
an  army  cannot  march  to  victory, 
however  highly-trained  its  officers 
may  be,  if  the  troops  themselves  are 
not  trained  for  their  task,  disciplined 
for  its  accomplishment.  The  rank 
and  file  of  our  churches  have  been 
neglected  as  regards  the  matter  of 
training,  and  we  have  been  sadly,  dcr 
ficient  in  the  number  of  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  as  we  might  call  our 
lay  leaders,  and  such  as  we  have, 
have,  by  the  grace  of  Gtod,  pretty 
largely  trained  themselves  for  the 
service  they  have  been  most  worthily 
rendering. 

Let  us  learn  a  lesson  from  the  ex- 
perience of  our  army.  Let  us  think 
of  every  church  as  a  training  camp, 
of  every  Christian  enlisted  for  wor- 
ship and  service  as  a  raw  recruit 
whose  willing  spirit  must  needs  be 
trained  by  weeks  and  months  and 
years  of  patient  effort  on  our  part 
and  of  loyal  work  on  his  part,  that 
he  may  become  a  true  soldier  of  the 
Cross,  able  to  do  his  bit  jn  the  great 
work  of  winning  the  world  war  that 
is  on  against  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness and  the  powers  of  evil. 

We  shall  not  need  to  change  great- 
ly the  scheme  of  our  usual  church 
life  to  accomplish  this.  We  simply 
need  to  change,  or  rather,  to  deepen 
and  to  quicken  the  spirit  with  which 
we  are  doing  our  work.  Let  the 
minister  think  of  his  sermons,  some- 
times at  least,  as  instructions  given 
to  men  who  are  going  into  a  fight 
that  will  be  full  of  peril,  in  which 
great  issues  are  at  stake,  that  is  b^ 
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mg  fought  for  the  sake  of  all  man- 
kind. Let  the  hymns  of  the  congre- 
gation be  sung  as  songs  of  soldiers 
who  anticipate  the  conflict  and  who 
seek  through  these  winged  prayers 
to  win  courage  and  strength  of  soul 
for  their  great  adventure.  Let  the 
teaching  of  the  schools  of  the  church 
be  as  diligent,  as  patient  and  as  faith- 
ful and  as  thorough  as  the  teaching 
of  the  bayonet  schoiol  ever  was  at  one 
of  our  great  cantonments,  as  the 
teaching  of  marksmanship  has  been 
at  every  one  of  the  great  rifle  ranges. 
Whoever  visited  a  training  camp 
found  groups  of  eager  youths  gath- 
ered about  experienced  instructors, 
here  and  there,  intent  upon  the  mas- 
tery of  their  weapons,  upon  the  un- 
derstanding of  their  mechanism,  up- 
on the  discipline  of  unused  muscles 
to  perform  unaccustomed  tasks  and 
to  achieve  hitherto  undreamed-of  ex- 
ploits. Let  every  Sunday  School 
class  take  the  intensity  and  the  pa- 
tience of  such  instruction  as  its  in- 
spiration and  model,  and  use  for  a 
cause  no  less  worthy  a  like  earnest- 
ness of  spirit  and  fidelity  to  duty. 

The  splendid  efficiency  of  these 
training  schools  in  all  the  science  and 
art  of  the  soldiei^'  life  was  due  to 
two  things.  The  great  goal  of  the 
army  was  ever  kept  in  sight.  This 
furnished  the  morale.  The  details  of 
tedious  service  necessary  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  great  purpose 
were  never  overlooked.  In  the 
churches  we  have  too  often  thought 
it  sufficient  to  try  to  keep  the  goal  in 
sight.  We  have  too  often  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  emphasize  the  details 
of  tedious  service  which  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  accomplish  our  high 
purpose.  We  become  enthusiastic 
about  ''Winning  the  world  for 
Christ,"  but  when  it  comes  to  win- 
ning Tom  and  Dick  and  Harry,  and 
holding  them  when  they  are  won,  and 
recruiting  Jennie  and  Sarah  and 
Rose,  and  instructing  them  when 
they  are  recruited,  our  enthusiasm 
flags,  our  high  spirits  wane.  But  we 
never  can  win  the  world  for  Christ 
except  through  the  faithful,  patient, 


trained  service  of  Tom  and  Dick  and 
Harry  and  of  Jennie  and  Sarah  and 
Rose.  They  must  everyone  come  to 
see  that  the  witness  of  their  lives  is 
needed;  that  the  service  of  their 
hands  and  feet,  their  minds  and 
hearts  is  imperative;  that  the  gifts 
of  their  treasures  is  necessary.  Our 
churches  and  our  Sunday  School* 
exist  for  the  purpose  not  only  of  re- 
cruiting them  but  also  of  training 
them.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  they  do 
not  fail  of  their  mission. 

Let  us  also  learn  from  the  army 
training  camps  the  importance  of 
method.  There  is  a  right  way  and  a 
wrong  way  to  do  everything.  The 
army  became  efficient  because  it  in- 
sisted that  every  man  should  learn  to 
do  everything  in  the  right  way.  And 
if  any  man  had  learned  to  do  any- 
thing in  a  wrong  way,  the  army  in- 
sisted that  he  should  unlearn  what 
he  had  learned  and  should  learn  to 
do  that  thing  in  the  right  way.  There 
is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  of 
holding  a  gun,  of  riding  a  horse,  of 
scrubbing  a  floor,  or  cleaning  a  tin 
plate,  and  the  army  insisted  that 
every  man  learn  the  right  way.  There 
is  also  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way 
of  rendering  Christian  service,  of 
teaching  a  Sunday  School  class, 
organizing  a  missionary  society,  or 
conducting  a  missionary  meeting. 
There  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong 
way  of  attending  church  services,  of 
giving  personal  Christian  ministries, 
of  making  individual  Christian  gifts. 
Let  us  insist  that  the  rank  and  file 
learn  the  right  way  of  participating 
in  both  the  work  and  the  worship  of 
the  Christian  church.  It  will  take 
patience  and  perserverance,  but  the 
thing  can  be  done  if  the  Christian 
army  is  to  be  made  efficient. 

For  the  training  of  our  "non-com- 
missioned officers,* '  ^our  lay  leaders 
the  denominational  and  interdenom- 
inational agencies  are  invaluable 
helps.  All  our  Congregational 
Boards,  through  their  literature, 
through  the  services  of  the  expert 
members  of  their  staffs,  through  the 
occasional    conferences    or   institute 
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sessions  of  district,  local  and  state 
meetings,  furnish  means  which  no 
church  and  no  minister  can  afford  to 
ignore,  and  which  every  church  and 
every  minister  ought  to  use  in  in- 
creasing measure  for  the  purpose  of 
training  those  who  must  lead  the 
rank  and  file  in  the  great  campaign. 
Moreover,  the  interdenominational 
agencies,  such  as  the  Missionary  Ed- 
ucation Movement,  the  Young 
Men's  and  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Associations,  and  the  Christian 
tSndeavor  Society  also  furnish  in  lit- 
erature, in  expert  personnel  and  in 
remarkably  efficiently  organized 
summer  conferences  opportunities 
for  the  training  of  leaders  which  pro- 
vide not  only  discipline  in  well-ap- 
proved methods,  but  also  the  inspira- 


tion of  fellowship  with  Christians  of 
many  communions  in  facing  the 
great  common  challenge  and  common 
conflict  and  in  preparing  for  what 
will  be,  when  it  comes,  the  common 
victory. 

Let  us  then  accept  the  privilege 
and  the  duty  of  training  that  we  may 
become  efficient  soldiers  of  the  Great 
Captain.  Let  us  eagerly  commend 
such  training  to  those  whom  our 
voice  or  our  influence  can  reach,  but 
let  us  be  careful  everyone,  above  all 
things,  that  each  man  give  himself 
to  this  discipline,  praying  that  so  he 
may  become  a  workman  that  needeth 
not  to  be  ashamed,  a  ^  soldier  that 
wieldeth  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  not 
in  vain,  a  disciple  that  beareth  the 
name  of  his  Lord  not  unworthily. 


#    #    # 

GEORGIA—YESTERDAY,  TODAY  and  TOMORROW 

By  Rev.  J.  F,  Blackburn,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Agricultural  Georgia 


TWENTY  years  ago  the  major- 
ity of  our  farmers  were  fol- 
lowing the  before-the-war 
methods — shallow  plowing,  good 
land  wasting  away,  and  the  one-crop 
system,  wholly  dependent  upon 
commercial  fertilizers.  In  many 
cases  it  meant  five  acres  for  a  bale 
of  cotton,  and  ten  to  twenty  bushels 
of  com  to  the  acre  was  a  fair  aver- 
age. Today  the  farmer,  by  deep 
plowing,  rotation  of  crops,  intensive 
cultivation  and  all-round  improved 
methods,  aims  at  a  bale  of  cotton  to 
the  acre  and  forty  to  sixty  bushels 
of  corn. 

Cotton  has  been  king  for,  lo,  these 
many  years,  but  last  season  he  lost 
his  crown  along  with  some  of  the 
members  of  the  European  autocracy, 
as  the  food  crop  of  the  South 
brought  some  millions  more  than  the 
largest  cotton  crop  every  produced. 

In  recent  years  boys'  corn  clubs 
have  been  a  large  factor  in  improv- 
ing farming  methods  and,  better  still, 
in  improving  the  boys.  A  com  club 
boy  in  Hart  County,  a  member  of 


our  Sunday  School  at  Bowman,  has 
won  over  four  hundred  dollars  in 
prizes  in  the  past  three  years,  and  is 
investing  his  money  in  a  farm.  When 
he  joined  the  club  Kis  father  was  not 
favorable  toward  what  he  considered 
"new-fangled  ways,"  as  he  was  one 
of  the  old-fashioned  farmers.  His 
methods  have  now  been  entirely  rev- 
olutionized, and  he  is  today  one  of 
the  best  and  most  prosperous  men  of 
his  community,  and  you  may  be  sure 
he  takes  a  keen  interest  in  the  boy's 
prize  corn  patch. 

Georgia  has  come  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  peach-growing  states,  and 
the  Georgia  peach,  with  the  water- 
melon of  the  same  brand,  has  made 
friends  in  all  sections  of  the  North. 
One  of  our  good  Georgia  farmer- 
preachers  is  a  successful  grower  of 
sea-island  cotton.  He  is  a  good  farm- 
er and  a  good  preacher  and  shepherd 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Then, 
too,  we  still  "raise  cane"  in  Georgia. 

Manufacturing  Georgia 

Twenty  years  ago  but  few  manu- 
facturing plants  were  seen    as    one 
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journeyed  oTcr  the  main  railway 
lines  of  the  state.  Today  the  visitor 
IB  impressed  with  the  large  and 
growing  factory  centers,  such  as 
Griffin,  LaGrange,  Gainsville  and 
others.    Today  one  gains  inspiration 


of  those  who  in  their  own  childhood 
were  denied  those  inalienable  rights. 
We  rejoice  that  through  the  Home 
Missionary  Society  we  have  had  a 
part  in  bringing  in  this  better  day 
for  these  little  ones  and  that  we  are 


as  they  see  these  great  cotton  fac-     doing  some  splendid  things  in  some 

tories,  with  their  hundreds    of    em- 

ployees  who  have  been  vrorking 
through  the  year  in  perfect  harmony 
with  stockholder  and  director  to  help 
in  winning  the  war. 

The  new  industrial  centers  have 
created  a  new  and  distinct  problem 
in  the  South.    Thousands  of  boys  and 


of  these  industrial  towns. 

Education  In  Georsla 
I  hesitate  when  I  come  to  write  of 
the  educational  system  which  was  in 
vogue  only  twenty  years  ago,  and 
will  touch  on  the  past  lightly.  It  will 
sufliee  to  say  that  this  system  was 


girls  have  grown  to  manhood  and  entirely  inadequate.  Only  in  the 
womanhood  without  even  the  nidi-  larger  cities  were  there  nine  months 
ments  of  an  education.  Many  of  them     of  free  school  and  many  of  the  coun- 


are  breadwinners  at  the 
age  of  eight,  and  work 
for  eleven  hours  a  day 
in  a  noisy  factory.  All 
this  is  not  conducive  to 
the  growth  of  either 
mind  or  body. 

A  few  years  ago  I 
undertook  the  task  of 
teaching  a  class  of  boys 
in  a  Sunday  School  in 
one  of  these  manufac- 
turing towns.  It  was  a 
lar^e  class  and  the  boys 
ranged  in  age  from 
ten  to  twelve.  I  had 
been  especially  inter- 
ested in  them  because 
they  were  so  very  quiet, 
but  when*  I  began  to 
teach    them,    I    discov- 


MR.  BLACKBURN 


try  districts  had  as 
good  as  none.  Miser- 
able schoolbonses,  poor 
teachers  and  no  equip- 
ment was  the  rule. 
Sometimes  there  was 
not  even  a  blackboard. 
We  found  in  one  of 
these  bare  schoolhouses 
a  young  teacher  who 
had  been  through  the 
seventh  grade  and  had 
obtained  a  third-grade 
certificate.  She  was 
bravely  doing  her  best, 
but  had  no  equipment 
aid  no  knowledge  of 
pedagogy.  In  another 
place  we  found  a  "gen- 
tleman" teacher  who 
boasted        of       having 


ered  that    their    lack    of    animation  taught  for  thirty-five  years,  and  we 

was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  were  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his 

dead  tired.     My  heart  went  out  to  statement,  as  the  "blue-back-speller" 

them  as  I  realized  that  they  were  be-  constituted  about  ninety-five  per  cent 

ing  robbed  of  their  God-given  right  of  the  curriculum.     One  teacher  of 

and  that  the  play  spirit   was    being  this  type  when    making   application 


crushed  out  of  their  young  lives. 

However  the  new  awakening  of  the 
social  consciousness  and  more  hu- 
mane laws  are  changing  all  this,  and 
in  many  of  these  centers  really  ideal 
conditions  may  now  be  found.    Mod- 


for  a  school  to  a  trustee  who 
himself  uneducated,  was  questioned 
as  to  whether  he  taught  any  of  these 
' '  new-fangled ' '  ideas  about  the 
"stares"  and  "plannets"  and  if  he 
taught  that  the  world  was  round  or 


em  schools,  kindergartens,  hospitals,  flat.    The  would-be  teacher  promptly 

community  centers,  swimming  pools,  replied  that  he  was  ready  to  teach  it 

and  commonity  gardens  are  bringing  either  way. 

healUi  and  happiness  to  the  children  On  one  occasion,  while  holding  an 
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institate  in  one  ol  the  southern  coim-     usually  dropped  to  zero  in  the  win- 
ties,  we  were     requested     by    some     ter. 


A   BETTER   RURAL   SCHOOL 

young  men  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  ed- 
ucation. We  were  glad  to  accept,  but 
one  of  the  trustees  who  could  not 
read  objected  on  the  ground  that 
"the  sehoolhouse  was  no  place  for  a 
lecture  on  education."  For  the  past 
ten  years,  however,  we  have  been 
experiencing  a  great  awakening 
along  educafioual  lines,  and  every 
village  and  town  points  with  pride  to 
their  modem,  well-equipped  school. 
Georgia  is  making  great  progress 
along  educational  lines. 

Religious  Georgia 
Twenty  years  ago  prac- 
tically all  our  churches 
were  in  the  open  country, 
and  of  the  typical  onee-a- 
month  Southern  type. 
Ninety-eight  per  cent  of 
the  Methodist  and  Baptist 
rural  churches  are  still  on 
the  once-a-month  schedule, 
and  a  large  number  of 
them  which  are  located  in 
towns  up  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred population  have  but 
two  Sundays  each  month. 
Coal  stoves  or  heaters 
were  scarce,  as  the  wor- 
shipers did  not  believe  in 
physical  heat,  except  in 
July  and  August,  when 
they  held  the  regular  pro- 
tracted meeting  and  the 
spiritual  thermometer 

ranged  with  the  physical, 
around   ninety-eight,    and     fiedmont 


WHERE  ALLIOATORS  THRIVE 

The  average  lite  of  a  Sunday  • 
School  was  three  mouths.  They  went 
into  winter  quarters  early  and 
stayed  late,  and  were  frequently 
broken  up  in  summer  by  too  many 
foot- washings,  all-day-siugings  and 
baptisms. 

In  those  days  we   had    thirty-five 
ministers,  all  of  the  farmer-preacher 
type.     Some  of  them  were  excellent 
men  who  had  an  unusual  amount  of 
natural   ability  and    a    considerable 
degree  of    efficiency,  but 
not  one  had  any  training. 
There  are  now  but  four  in 
the  entire  state  who  have 
not  had  a  seminary  train- 
ing. 

The  churches  of  which 
we  have  been  writing  are 
now  all-the-year-round 
churches,  having  thor- 
oughly organized  Sunday 
Schools.  Teachers'  train- 
ing classes  are  conducted, 
and  there  are  organized 
classes,  home  depart- 
ments and  cradle  rolls,  as 
well  as  young  people's  so- 
cieties. In  some  cases 
community  surveys  are 
being  made  and  good  pro- 
grams of  social  service  put 
on.  In  the  olden  days  no 
one,  not  even  Dr.  Jenkins, 
dreamed  of  Piedmont  Col- 
lege or  Atlanta  Theoloig- 
SAMPLEs    ieal    Seminary,     bat    for 
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some  years  they  have  been  large 
factors  in  the  religious  work  of  the 
state,  and  scores  of  bright  young  peo- 
ple from  the  rural  communities  are 
being  transformed  and  trained  for 
the  great  spiritual  and  intellectual 
leadership  which  is  so  great  a  need 
in  the  rural  South. 

Twenty  years  ago  in  Bome  sections 
we  beard  sermons  preached  against 
edacation.  One  man  strongly  con- 
demned "educated  preachers"  be- 
oanse  they  were  overthrowing  his 
Bible.  "They  are  teaching  that  the 
world  is  round,"  he  shouted,  "and  I 
know  it  ain  't,  for  my  Bible  says  it  has 
four  comers  and  a  thing  can't  be 
round  and  have  four  corners." 

Now  behold  a  miracle  and  hear  one 
of  these  same  men  deliver  one  of  the 
strongest  and  finest  appeals  for  edu- 
cation that  could  be  heard!  He  had 
been  brought  into  touch  with  Pied- 
mont College  and  the  seminary 
through  a  son,  and  the  transforma- 
tion was  marvelous. 

Has  it  been  a  good  investment  of 
time  and  missionary  money  t  For 
answer  I  would  have  you  see  the  fine 
body  of  young  people  in  these 
charches,  and  the  hundreds  who  have 
gone  ont  to  become  real  leaders,  re- 
ceiving their  inspiration  and  fine 
ideals  from  the  home  mission  church. 
See  the  hundred.^  of  fine  upstanding 
young  Americans  in  khaki,  some  of 
them  in  France,  others  in  training 
camps,  all  of  them  making  good  be- 
cause the  home  mission  church,  the 
only  spiritual  factor  that  has  entered 
their  lives,  has  been  true  to  her  mis- 
sion. See  the  thousands  of  hoys  and 
girls  in  the  rural  churches  that  our 
mission  gifts  are  helping  to  make  in- 
to even  better  American  citizens 
than  their  elder  brothers  who  have  so 
nobly  responded  to  the  call  of  duty. 
See  the  hundreds  of  homes  that  have 
been  transformed  from  intellectual 
and  spiritual  darkness,  without 
books,  periodicals,  music  or  pictures, 
into  strong  C?hristian  social  centers, 
making  the  whole  community  new, 
eausing  church  and  school  grounds 
to    be    maije    more    beautiful,  and 


bringing  all  the  community  to  a  high- 
er spiritual  level. 

The  Georgia  of  Tomorrow 
Although  these  daj-s  are  full  of  un- 
certainty and  the  fate  of  nations  is 
hanging  in  the  balance  and  no  one 
knows  what  a  day  may  bring  forth, 
we  venture  to  speak  of  tomorrow 
with  a  degree  of  certainty,  for  the 
war  has  come  to  an  end  as  all  wars 
have  and  the  opportunity  of  the  ages 


TWO    BASKETS   BUT   ONE   PAIR 

is  upon  the  church  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  As  we  enter  the  dawn  of 
the  new  day  of  world  democracy,  the 
church,  with  her  missionary  agen- 
cies, must  be  ready  to  lead  in  the 
work  of  reconstructing  our  stand- 
ards of  morals,  justice  and  righteous- 
ness, and  if  need  be;  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  our  churches  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  new  day. 

Who  can  fail  to  see  the  change 
that  is  coming  in  the  South  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  training  camps 
and  the  mingling  of  thousands  of  our 
best  young  men  not  only  with  the 
finest  young  manhood  of  the  North 
but  with  the  best  in  the  world.  They 
cannot  come  back  to  us  the  same  rr- 
who  went  away.  Partisan,  sectional, 
political  and  religious  views  of  a  nar- 
row order  will  fall  away  as  an  old 
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garment.       Dogmas     and     outworn  It  seems  to  me  no  small  part  of  our 
creeds  will  pass  out  of  their  lives  as     mission  in  Qeorgia  and  the  South  is 

they  face    the    realities    and    expe-  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  real  fed- 

rience  the  wonderful  new  birth  into  eration  of  churches  and  the  unifying 

world  citizenship.    They  will  demand  of  all  the  forces  of  the  kingdom  of 

democracy  in  church  as  well  as  state.  G>od. 
*    «    * 

IN  THE  SOUTHERN  COTTON  MILL  COUNTRY 

[EIDiTOR'S  NOTE.— The  field  at  Albemarle.  North  Cttrollna,  which  Is  being  cared 
tor  bj  Rev.  James  K.  Hlgglnbotliam.  is  needy  and  compelling.  The  toUowing  article 
has  been  compiled  from  a  report  from  Mr.  Higginbotham  and  extracts  from  "A  South- 
ern Mill  Town,"  by  Rev.  Frank  M.  Shlpman,  which  was  published  in  Tit  CtagngatmM- 
aliaand  Advana  ot  October  ITth,  191S.] 

From  "The  Congregationallat  and  Advance." 

THBEE-QUARTERS  of  a  mile    sau,  though  each  possesses  a  small 
from  the  town  of  Albermarle     stoop.     The  population  of  these  tU- 


are  the  cotton  -mill  villages. 
The  machinery  in  the  great  brick 
building  clacks  and  clatters  with  a 
noise  which  seems  not  unpleasant  in 
New  England,  but  here  it  tries  the 
ear  and  frets  the  nerves.      The  live 


REV.  jamg:s  k.  hioqinbotham 

oak  groves  have  been  hacked  away 
from  the  red  clay  fields,  and  monot- 
onous little  bungalows  ridge  the  raw 
and  bleeding  slopes.  The  bungalows 
are  four-room  and  all  alike.  They 
are  painted  a  dingy  purplish  gray. 


lages,  which  have  sprung  up  in  a  dec- 
ade, equals  that  of  the  town,  which 
took  a  centuiy  for  growth.  The  peo- 
ple who  work  in  these  mills  are  not 
"poor  white  trash,"  though  certainly 
they  are  poor  enough. 

A  bad  year  or  two  on  the  farm  seat 
them  here,  when  a  dollar  a  day  meant 
a  livelihood.  Not  that  the  father's  dol- 
lar a  day  would  sufiBce.  It  had  to  be 
pieced  out  by  the  children's  wages. 
Until  a  few  months  ago,  if  you  went 
to  the  cottages  in  the  day  time,  you 
could  see  them — the  little  workers  of 
the  night  shift,  asleep  in  all  manner 
of  childish  attitudes.  Sit  down  with 
the  mother  beside  a  dirty  fireplace. 
You  need  not  talk  low— the  diildren 
will  not  awaken.  Free  country  wom- 
an that  she  is,  she  knows  that  the 
mushroom  village  tires  her  inmost 
soul ;  and  yet  the  only  way  of  escape 
from  it  seems  to  be  the  remedy  of 
which  her  husband  always  tails  — 
wanderine,  always  wandering,  in 
search  of  another  mill  with  better 
wages. 

But  that  will  have  been  a  few 
months  aeo.  The  national  child  ta- 
bor law  has  chana-ed  the  scene.  Five 
hundred  children  have  been  swept  out 
of  the  mills  by  that  law.  And  now 
the  family  must  move  again — back  to 
the  farm.  They  cannot  afford  to  stav 
in  the  cotton  mill  village,  where  wai? 
are  hiirh  and  war  waeres  have 


They  are  bare  and  hidegus  in  the  hot .  risen  hnt  little.    Nor  is  that  the  only 
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moTement,    for    many    of    the    best     do  so  with  much  truth.    Hrowever,  we 
young  men  axe  drafted.  have  been  so  very  busy,  and  the  Lord 

After  four  years  the  Congregation-     has  blessed  our  labors  so  as  to  permit 
al  pastor  is  about  the  only  stable  be-     us  to  eee  the  visible  results  of  our  ef- 
ing  in  one  of  those  villages  of  which    forts,  that  we  count  it  all  joy,  take 
we  have  made  a  composite  photograph    courage,  and  go  forward, 
from  many  villages.     On  week  days         Our  church  membership  is  eompos- 
he  has  taught  the  grammar  school,     ed  entirely  of  day  laborers  who  re- 
On   Sundays   he   has   preached    and     ceive  a  small  wage  compared  with  the 
prayed  in  the  church.  On  some  nights     prices  we  are  obliged  to  pay  for  ev- 
he  has  taught  the  moonlight  school,     erything  we  buy.     They  are  a  faith- 
On  some  nights  he  has  called  upon     ful,  appreciative,  and  loyal  people, 
and  eaten  with  his  parishioners  up     They  pay  what  little  they  promise  to 
and    down     those    barren    red    clay     their  pastor,  even   though   it  means 
sieves.     It  is  a  toilsome  life,  but  it     much  self-denial  to  them.    The  ser- 
stands  for  wise  friendship  and  sym-     vices  are  well  attended,  and  there  is 
pathy  and  ways  of  hopeful  help     iii     no  difficulty  in  carrying  on  the  mid- 
the  little  settlement.    His  is  a  truly    week  prayer  meeting.    They  are  relig- 
missionary  life.  We  wish  he  had  a  for-     iously  inclined  and  are    easily    ap- 
proached on  any  re- 
ligious subject.  They 
are    also    emotional 
and  full  of  Christian 
patriotism.  They  are 
illiterate,  and  a  num- 
ber   of    my    church 
members  can  neither 
read  nor  write.    For 
some  time  I  held  a 
night  school  in  the 
church  for  their  ben- 
efit, and  no  doubt  it 
did  much  good. 

I  doubt  if  any  for- 
eign mission  field 
could  appeal  to  me 
as  this  one  does.  I  . 
also  doubt  if  there 
is  a  foreign  field 
eign  missionary's  salaiy;  but  that  is  where  the  oeeds  are  greater.  There 
something  received  neither  by     him     is  a  great  deal  of  sickness  all  the  time. 


PROOF  OP  GOOD  WORK 


nor  by  otiiers  like  him. 

From  Mr.  Hiaglnbotham'a  Report 

I  am  told  that  this  is  one  of  the 

largest  cotton  mills  in  the  South.     I 


Pellagra,  hookworm,  and  typhoid  fe- 
ver arc  the  most  prevalent  diseases. 
How  often  have  I  held  funeral  ser- 
vices over  my  own  church  members 


took  charge  of  the  church  almost  four  ^*>o  ^^^ve  died  of  these  dreaded  diB- 

years    ago,    coming   from    Hamilton,  ^ases!    The  mill  company  employs  a 

Ohio.     It  is  hard  to  make  an  outsid-  numt-er  of  district  nurses  and  main- 

er  understand  the  difference  in  the  tains  a  day  nurseiy  for  babies,  so  that 

work  here  and  that  which  we  had  pre-  ^}^  mothers  may  work  in  the  mill.  In- 

■riously  done.    We  seem  to  be  almost  ^^^^  mertality  is  very  alarming  in  this 

entirely  isolated,  and  1  believe  if  we  section  of  the  country,  and  consump- 

deaired  to  say  that  our  work  means  tiot*  ^  ™"ch  too  prevalent, 

self-sacrifice  and  self-denial,  we  could  The  work  which  is,  of  course,  foun- 
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dation  work,  and  so  far  as  Congrega- 
tionalism is  concerned,  pioneer  work 
as  well,  must  be  thought  of  as  only  i. 
its  infancy.  The  need  is  great.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  Congregationalists 
everywhere  could  be  brought    to    a 

4    4 


realization  of  what  this  church  has 
done  for  our  people  here,  the  South- 
ern mill  towns  would*  be  better 
equipped  to  meets  the  religious  needs 
of  the  people  who  work  and  live  in 
them. 


THE  CHURCH'S  OPPORTUNITY  IN  A 

MINING  REGION 

By  Miss  Lilie  Dehuff,  Wallaa,  Idaho 

(ESDITOR'S  NOTE.-HDuring  September  Miss  Dehuff  took  the  institute  work  of 
the  Home  Service  Section  of  the  Red  Cross  which  was  held  in  Spokane,  and  on  grad- 
uation was  elected  Executive  Secretary  for  a  certain  Chapter.  She  has  opened  an 
office  in  a  business  block,  and  is  giving  several  days  a  week  to  this  work.  It  will,  of 
course,  take  considerable  of  her  time  that  would  otherwise  be  given  to  strictly  church 
work,  but  it  is  really  in  line  with  what  she  has  been  doing  right  along,  and  wiU  open 
the  way  into  many  hearts  and  homes  that  are  just  now  in  need  of  all  the  comfort  and 
help  that  can  be  given.) 


WLLACE,  Idaho,  is  commer- 
cially important  as  the  cen- 
ter of  the  lead-mining  ac- 
tivities in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Moun- 
tains. There  are  many  neighboring 
towns  in  the  surrounding  canyons — 
small  towns  which  have  been  built 
around  one  or  more  mining  proper- 
ties or  mills.  Mullan,  lying  seven 
miles  to  the  east  of  Wallace,  in  the 
Mullan  canyon,  is  one  of  them. 

For  about  two  years  and  a  half  our 
Congregational  church  work  has  been 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  towns 
of  Wallace  and  Mullan,  although  \x 
has  always  been  our  intention  to 
branch  out  and  carry  the  gospel  mes- 
sage into  the  other  canyons  as  soon  as 
possible.  **We''  means  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Veazie  (the  pastor  and  his  wife), 
their  year-old  daughter,  and  myself. 
The  Veazies  occupy  the  parsonage 
(which  is  not  yet  paid  for,  and  conse- 
quently each  pastor  who  lives  in  it  is 
obliged  to  pay  rent  for  it),  and  I  take 
a  room  from  them.  The  house  is  very 
comfortable,  is  centrally  located,  and 
easily  accessible  to  all  who  wish  to 
find  us.  It  is  a  very  popular  place, 
especially  with  young  people  who 
wish  to  be  married.  Wallace  is  the 
county  seat,  and  Mr.  Veazie  performs 
many  marriage  ceremonies.  I  am 
frequently  asked  to  be  a  witness,  an 


invitation  which  I  am  always  very 
glad  to  accept.  Occasionally  I  meet 
the  bride  later  on.  One  instance  of 
this  kind  is  fresh  in  my  memory.  Mr. 
Veazie  had  received  a  letter  from 
Washington,  in  which  the  writer  re- 
quested him  to  send  some  flowers  to 
a  lady  from  one  of  our  nearby  towns 
who  was  in  the  Wallace  hospital.  As 
I  was  on  the  point  of  going  to  the 
hospital,  the  letter  and  the  check  were 
turned  over  to  me.  I  saw  that  the 
flowers  were  sent  and  afterward  call- 
ed upon  the  lady.  Imagine  my  sur- 
prise, when  after  introducing  m3rself, 
the  patient  said,  *  *  I  have  seen  you  be- 
fore. You  were  a  witness  at  my  wed- 
ding." I  was  more  than  pleased  to 
renew  our  acquaintance. 

The  work  I  am  called  upon  to  do 
consists  largely  in  visiting  the  differ- 
ent homes,  and  in  many  of  them 
words  of  encouragement  and  cheer 
are  badly  needed.  Sometimes  it  is 
possible  to  interest  various  membei*s 
of  a  family  in  the  church  and  the 
spiritual  life,  and  at  other  times  I 
succeed  in  winning  their  confidence 
to  such  a  degree  that  in  time  of 
need  or  distress,  I  can  enter  and  be  of 
real  service. 

There  is  a  family  of  Finns  living  in 
Mullan  whom  I  have  visited  at  vari- 
ous times  during  the  last  few  yeare. 
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About  two  years  ago  a  baby  died  in 
that  family,  and  we  were  called  in  to 
give  what  aid  and  comfort  we  could. 
There  are  now  eleven  living  children 
in  that   family  and  last   winter  the 


My  girls '  clubs  are  a  joy.  The  King's 
Daughters  greatly  enjoyed  reading 
"The  Life  of  Helen  Keller"  during 
the  winter  months,  and  they  mads 
some  garments  for  a  colored  girl  who 
finished  her  work  at  Tougaloo  this 
spring  and  who  is  going  to  Oberlia 
very  soon  -to  continue  her  studies.  We 
hope  and  expect  to  keep  in  touch  with 
Pauline    during    her    entire    college 


AN    IDAHO   CANYON 

father  was  killed  in  the  mines.  Think 
of  leaving  that  large  family !  The 
two  older  daughters  are  married,  and 
three  of  the  boys,  all  of  them  still  in 
their  'teena  are  working  in  the  minea. 
The  baby  is  just  two  years  old,  and 
the  mother,  who  is  in  wretched  health 
and  must  soon  undergo  a  surgical 
operation,  has  nine  children  to  cook 
and  sew  for.  This  poor  soul  i.)  al- 
ways glad  to  have  me  stop  and  scii 
her,  and  I  am  always  more  than  glad 
to  go.  I  have  always  found  her  most 
appreciative  of  the  smallest  attention. 
There  is  still  another  family  in 
Mullan  who  pull  at  my  heartstrings. 
Americans  they  are — from  New  Eng- 
land. The  mother  is  very  proUd, 
Having  belonged  to  a  fine  family  lii 
the  East.  The  father  has  not  bceu 
successful  in  business,  and  they  have 
had  a  long  hard  struggle  against  pov- 
erty. This  has  embittered  the  wife, 
who  will  not  come  to  church  because 
she  cannot  dress  as  well  as  the  other 
women  of  the  community.  There  arc 
four  boys  and  two  girls  in  the  fam- 
ily. We  have  been  able  to  influence 
the  children  through  the  Boy  Scouts. 
&e  Qirls'  Campfire  and  the  Sunday 
School.  The  girls,  I  believe,  have  not 
missed  Sunday  School  in  five  years. 
I  also  call  at  that  home  and  do  my 
best  to  cheer  uj/  the  mother,  but  I  do 
not  always  sncceed. 


The  Busy  Bees  are  a  group  of  the 
younger  girls  who  have  been  very 
faithful  to  their  club  for  more  than 
two  years.  We  have  read  mission 
study  books,  have  made  scrapbooks, 
and  have  given  quite  a  sum  to  mis- 
ions.  The  girls  are  now  learning  to 
take  part  in  the  devotional  exercises 
of  our  meetings. 

Last  May  I  was  sent  to  South  Da- 
kota to  tell  the  State  Conferences  and 
the  women's  missionary  societies 
about  our  work  here  in  the  Coeur 
d'AIenes.  I  spent  nearly  four  weeks 
in  that  state  and  made  twenty-one 
addresses. 

We  have  taken  up  our  fall  work  in 
Wallace  and  Mullan  with  the  deter- 
tiination  to  do  our  best  in  a  field 
where  indifference  is  like  a  stone  wall, 
and  where  we  must  labor  among  a 
people  who  are  constantly  moving, 
coming  and  going,  and  where  we  must 


OPKN  A\R  TREATMENT 

be  content  to  let  the  Father  care  for 
results.  We  are  sowing  the  seed  which 
others  shall  harvest.  But  we  are  not 
discouraged,  for  we  know  that  He 
doeth  all  things  well. 
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A  LIKENESS  AND  A  CONTRAST 

By  Rev,  Gttrgt  N.  Edwards,  Billings,  Manl. 


IT  was  at  two  a.  m.  on  November 
llth,  tbat  the  news  of  the  sign- 
va%  of  the  annistice  reached 
Oak  Park,  Illinois,  and  it  is  reported 
that  Dr.  Barton  was  one  of  the  first 
to  start  the  bell  of  First  Church  a- 
rin^g.  When  the  impromptu  pa- 
rade got  under  way  it  started  for 
the  parsonage  and  the  pastor  ap* 
peared  to  make  a  speech  to  the  peo- 
ple gathered  on  his  lawn  and  pro- 
posed a  prayer.  All  stood  with  heads 
bowed  in  great  reverence  for  what 
God  had  wrought. 

It  18  a  long  way  from  Oak  Park  to 
Ekalaka,  Montana,  and  it  was  later 


ping  plaee  was  in  front  of  the  most 
popular  saloon.  Some  one  prepared 
an  effigy  of  the  kaiser,  which  wab 
treated  with  great  indignity  and 
finally  hung  by  the  neck  over  the 
heads  of  the  paraders.  But  here  also 
the  erowd  was  a  little  rougher  and 
not  much  used  to  prayers;  yet  the 
same  impulse  moved  them  to  thank 
God  for  victory  and  who  should  lead 
them  but  the  home  missionary  pas- 
tort 

Our  picture  shows  the  crowd  with 
uncovered  heads,  the  pastor  in  bis 
overcoat  facing  to  the  right,  the  Civil 
War    veteran    standing    near    vritb 


on  that  same  day  when  the  news  o£ 
victory  reached  this  old  sheepherd- 
ers'  town,  forty-two  miles  from  the 
nearest  railway.  But  the  missionary 
pastor  felt  just  as  Dr.  Barton  did.  He 
rang  the  church  bell  and  when  the 
procession  formed  and  the  people  of 
the  town  celebrated,  he  was  among 
them.  They  did  not  go  to  the  par- 
sonage, however,  but  up  and  down 
Main  Street,  and  their  favorite  stop- 


bowed  head,  the  effigy  swinging 
above  and  the  saloon  in  the  back- 
ground— while  the  preacher  prayed. 
It  was  the  pastor.  Rev.  W.  S.  Bow- 
den,  who  later  held  a  service  of 
thanksgiving  in  the  choreh  not  far 
distant,  and  the  building  was  crowd- 
ed. He  was  also  asked  to  act  as 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  prepare 
a  program  for  a  civic  meeting  which 
crowded  the  moving  picture  hall.    Is 
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it  not  worth  while  to  have  at  such  a 
time  a  man  of  Qod  on  the  ground 
and  near  the  people  in  the  remote, 
unknown  village  of  four  hundred 
souls  even  as  it  is  in  the  metropolitan 
center?  Him  whom  they  feel  after 
if  haply  they  might  find  Him  is  de- 
clared unto  them  by  the  man  that 
knows  Him.  So  in  these  days  of 
suffering  and  death  from  the  deadly 


epidemic,  it  is  the  pastor's  door  they 
seek  and  Ms  voice  that  comforts  the 
dying  and  consoles  the  living  in 
every  frontier  town.  Even  the  man 
who  said,  ''Don't  take  no  stock  in  re- 
ligion," cannot  bear  to  see  his  be- 
loved wife  buried  without  a  prayer. 
Was  it  not  for  such  a  time  as  this 
that  the  home  missionary  pastor  was 
sent  forth? 
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HOW  ONE  PASTOR  BEARS  HIS  GRIEF 


AMERICA  was  in  the  war  only 
a  little  more  than  a  year,  but 
this  was  long  enough  to 
bring  sorrow  to  many  scores  of  fath- 
ers and  mothers.  We  reproduce  be- 
low a  letter  from  one,  almost  too  in- 
timate to  be  given  place  on  the  print- 
ed page,  but  two  outstanding  feat- 
ures of  the  missive  give  it  a  quality 
which  one  does  not  dare  to  hide. 

The  first  is  the  breadth  of  its  for- 
giveness. When  all  the  church,  pul- 
pit and  pew  alike,  shall  be  as  broad 
in  its  charity  and  patient  and  toler- 
ant as  is  this  father,  the  old  idea  of 
"sanctuary"  will  be  revived. 

But  no  one  can  fail  to  note  that 
this  minister  has  nothing  of  selfish- 
ness in  his  grief.  He  does  not  retire 
that  he  may  indulge  in  it.  Rather 
does  it  become  a  great  dynamic  pro- 
jecting him  out  into  a  finer  service. 
Any  Every  Member  Drive  will  yield 
abundant  revenue  whose  leader  is  .so 
jealous  for  its  success  that  not  even 
life's  most  bitter  sorrow  can  turn 
him  aside  from  his  purpose.  Note 
also  the  Spirit  of  the  board  of  can- 
vassers, who  refused  to  be  disbanded 
and  asked  to  become  a  permanent 
body  for  service  in  connection  with 
some  part  of  the  church's  program. 
Is  it  not  feasible  in  many  instances  to 
use  the  committee  which  has  put  over 
the  Every  Member  Canvass  in  con- 
nection with  the  Tercentenary  pro- 
gram? 

My  Dear  Friend: 

A  telegram  from  the  War  Department 
last  Friday  night  informed  us  that  one 
of  our  sons — ^you  remember  the  youngest 


boy — was  killed  in  action  on  October 
17th.  We  are  trying  to  be  brave  in  this 
great  loss,  but  he  was  my  laddie  and  I 
loved  him  so  and  I  want  to  know  the 
feel  of  him  In  my  arms  again.  They  ache 
for  him.  When  he  said  good-by  to  me  he 
threw  his  arms  around  my  neck  and 
kissed  me.  In  one  of  his  last  letters  be 
said  that  if  God  spared  him  to  come  back 
he  would  try  to  make  up  to  us  for  all  the 
trouble  he  had  caused  us,  for  we  would 
find  him  a  very  different  boy.  He  also 
said,  "If  I  don't  come  back  and  fall  with 
my  face  to  the  foe,  just  say,  ^He  did  his 
duty  like  a  man.' "  This  is  a  great  com- 
fort, and  I  am  glad  we  were  patient  with 
him  in  his  naughtiness  when  it  was  hard 
to  be  i>atient.  I  am  glad — so  glad.  Some 
have  said,  "Let  him  lie  in  the  bed  be 
made  for  himself,"  but  I  am  very  happy 
that  I  have  done  by  him  as  our  Father 
has  done  by  His  children,  even  to  seventy 
times  seven. 

A  letter  from  another  son  tonight  says 
that  he  is  safe,  but  we  have  had  no  Word 
from  the  third  one  since  the  last  of  Octo- 
ber, and  his  regiment  was  in  that  last 
terrible  drive  the  week  before  the  fight- 
ing stopped. 

Their  mother  is  as  brave  as  can  be, 
but  she  is  prostrated  with  grief  over  the 
bad  news  and  over  not  hearing  from  the 
other  son.  We  are  simply  waiting.  What- 
ever comes,  God  is  good.  The  boy  was 
our  laddie  once,  but  now  he  belongs  to 
the  whole  world.  I  never  fully  knew  be- 
fore what  Paul's  words,  "I  beseech  you 
therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of 
God  that  you  present  your  bodies  a  living 
sacrifice,"  meant,  but  I  understand  them 
fully  now. 

I  went  about  the  Sunday  services  as 
usual,  and  my  people  were  a  tower  of 
strength,  filling  the  house,  saying  little, 
but  bearing  my  burden  until  it  became 
light  and  the  day  a  day  of  joy.  It  was  the 
day  on  which  the  Every  Member  Drive 
was  presented.  After  the  little  commis- 
sion service  all  of  the  twenty-six  men 
stayed  for  Sunday  School  and  afterward 
we  all  went  to  the  house  of  one  of  the 
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members  for  dinner.  This  was  served 
by  the  woman's  auxiliary.  It  was  for  some 
their  first  experience  in  church  work.  Af- 
ter dinner  they  went  out,  two  by  two.  At 
six  they  returned,  and  we  had  lunch  to- 
gether and  tabulated  results.  We  then 
went  to  the  church  to  give  the  report, 
and  when  it  was  read  it  nearly  took  the 
people's  breath  tiway,  for  we  had  pledges 
for  the  coming  year  of  $3,700,  nearly  $500 
for  missions,  and  there  is  in  sight  enough 
to  make  it  reach  about  $4,200  this  week. 
PuUy  $1,200  more  than  we  had  to  work 
with  last  year!  How  is  that  for  the  first 
year? 

At  our  last  communion  we  took  twenty- 
four  into  the  church — fifty-one  since 
March.  Can  you  beat  a  church  with 
ninety-one  members  that  can  gather 
twenty-six  men  who  are  willing  to  do 
such  a  work,  and,  best  of  all,  they  have 


organized  themselves  for  permanent  work 
for  the  year.  They  refused  to  be  dis- 
banded and  next  week  are  to  meet  and 
plan  definite  work  for  the  year,  part  of 
which  is  to  be  a  new  church  and  parson- 
age. Do  you  wonder  that  in  spite  of  my 
sorrow  it  was  a  beautiful  day?  I  would 
not  trade  plac^s  with  any  man  on  earth. 
They  would  not  let  me  do  a  thing.  All 
I  did  was  to  sit  back  and  see  the  thing  go. 
One  of  the  workers  told  me  afterward 
that  he  would  like  to  do  the  same  thing 
over  next  Sunday.  After  the  Drive  some 
of  the  committee  called  the  cards  in  and 
raised  their  pledges.  We  are  now  plan- 
ning for  a  Sunday  School  in  another  part 
of  the  parish  and  expect  to  start  it  about 
the  first  of  the  year. 


Cordially, 

YOUR  OLD  FRIEND. 


«     «     « 


HOW  A  LAYMAN  MAKES  CONVERTS 

By  Rev,  Paul  Leeds,  Kinder,  La. 


WITH  a  regular  machine  gun 
fire  of  duties  from  every 
side,  it  is  hard  to  find  time 
to  record  any  really  worth-while  ac- 
tivities of  this  comparatively  small 
and  quiet  field.  We  say  small  and 
quiet,  but  we  recognize  that  the  firos- 
pel  of  the  Son  of  God  and  -the  king- 
dom of  God  are  the  eternally  great 
things  everywhere.  We  have  made 
two  evangelistic  eflforts,  and  the  one 
at  Emad  was  attended  with  fairly 
good  interest  but  without  any  visible 
results.  The  other,  held  at  St.  Luke's 
Indian  Church,  with  St.  Peter's 
Qhurch  co-operating,  also  aroused 
considerable  interest  but  brought  no 
additions  to  the  membership.  One 
of  the  really  good  results  of  this 
last  meeting  was  the  opportunity  it 
afforded  to  present  the  gospel  to 
some  of  the  Creole  Catholic  people 
who  came  to  hear  me  preach  to  the 
Indians.  New  Testaments  were  firiv- 
en  to  several  who  appeared  to  be  in- 
terested, and  we  understand  that  in 
several  families  the  children  are 
learning  to  read  them.  In  this  con- 
nection I  wish  to  say  that  we  have 
been  sorely  grieved  over  the  loss  of 
about  ten  per  cent  of  our  Indian 
friends  through  the  epidemic  and 
other  causes. 


An  example  of  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  recently  seen  here  in 
Kinder.  A  young  veterinary  surgeon, 
who  had  been  brought  up  by  a  Quak- 
er father  and  mother,  came  to  our 
town.  At  first  he  drank  a  great  deal 
and  was  otherwise  quite  worldly,  in- 
fluencing others  in  the  same  way. 
The  Spirit  of  God  spoke  to  him  quite 
forcefully  one  night  during  a  sick 
spell  and  he  has  since  been  definitely 
and  spiritually  Christian.  Almost  his 
first  words  after  this  occurrence 
were,  '*  Brother  I^eeds,  I  have  been 
converted  and  want  to  join  your 
church.*'  He  went  to  work  on  the 
Lord's  side  at  once,  and  through  his 
endeavors  another  of  our  citizens  has 
decided  for  Christ.  The  young  sur- 
geon has  also  taken  an  interest  in 
our  little  Bethany  Churdh,  four  miles 
north  of  Kinder,  and  has  accepted 
the  superintendency  of  its  Sunday 
School. 

A  short  time  ago  our  telephone 
rang  at  the  midnight  hour  and  this 
brother  called  up  from  a  town  some 
thirty  miles  away.  He  asked  me  to 
spend  thirty  minutes  in  prayer  for 
several  men  of  whom  he  would  tell 
me  later.  I  was  very  glad  to  do  this 
and  the  next  day  he  came  in  and  told 
me  the  following  story :  He  had  been 
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in  a  neighboring  town  on  business 
the  night  before  and  had  met  a 
crowd  of  his  old  friends.  They  asked 
him  to  have  a  drink.  He  went  with 
them  to  the  bar  and  in  answer  to  the 
question,  **What  will  you  takeT' 
said,  *  *  I  '11  take  water. ' '  A  laugh  fol- 
lowed and  he  said,  "Boys,  by  the 
grace  of  God  I  took  my  last  drink 
some  time  ago  and  joined  the 
church."  After  drinking  one  of  them 
turned  to  out  friend,  and  said, '  *  Doc, 
it's  your  treat."  He  replied,  '*A11 
right,"  and  turning  to  the  bartender 
told  him  to  supply  the  crowd  with 
ice  water.  The  man  protested  that  he 
couldn't  furnish  water  for  that 
crowd,  and  the  surgeon  told  him  he 
would  pay  for  it  just  the  same  as  he 
would  for  liquor.  Then  God  seemed 
to  touch  the  hearts  of  the  whole 
crowd  and  some  said,  **Doc,  if  you 
prove  to  us  that  yoii  are  telling  the 
truth  and  can  get  your  pastor  to  pray 
for  us,  we'll  quit  too."  So  the  doc- 
tor led  the  whole  crowd  to  the  cen- 
tral office  and  called  me  up,  after 
which  he  went  out  by  himself  and 
prayed  for  his  friends  that  they 
might  lead  different  lives. 

When  he  finished  the  account  he 
gave  me  two  dollars  arid  twenty-seven 


cents,  saying,  **When  the  boys  were 
convinced  that  I  was  in  earnest,  they 
handed  me  this  money,  the  price  of 
the  drinks  they  would  not  touch, 
with  the  request,  **Give  this  to  Mr. 
Leeds  and  tell  him  that  we  have  quit 
and  want  him  to  pray  for  us."  I  a> 
sured  him  that  the  money  would  be 
sent  to  the  treasury  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society,  together  with  his  ac- 
count, in  order  that  others  might  re- 
joice with  us  in  the  decision  of  the 
men.  We  are  grealy  enjoying  the  ac- 
tive fellowship  of  this  new  recruit 
and  hope  to  see  him  become  a  strong 
worker  for  God. 

The  various  activities  occasioned 
by  the  war  have  brought  the  men  of 
our  town  into  closer  touch,  and  I  find 
warm  friendships  springing  up 
among  several  who  were  formerly  in- 
clined to  be  distant  because  they  had 
no  interest  in  the  church.'  They  have 
now  come  to  recognize  the  place  of 
religion  in  all  the  affairs  of  life.  So 
despite  numerous  breaks  and  dis- 
tractions caused  by  present  condi- 
tions our  work  goes  on  fairly  well, 
and  we  are  hoping  and  praying  for  a 
strong  advance  before  long.  May 
God's  grace  abound  mightily  toward 
us  all. 
4    « 


FIGHTING  THE  INFLUENZA 

By  Rev.  G.  M.  Snyder,  Murdo,  S,  D. 


DURING  the  first  siege  of  the 
**flu"  the  schoolhouse  across 
the  street  from  the  parson- 
age was  used  as  an  emergency  hos- 
pital ;  but  the  city  fathers  and  school 
board  became  anxious  to  have  school 
recommence  as  soon  as  conditions 
would  permit.  When  the  **flu"  broke 
out  the  second  time,  therefore,  they 
asked  for  the  use  of  our  church,  as 
it  was  the  best  building  in  town  for 
hospital     purposes.       The     patients 


could  be  kept  in  an  even  tempera- 
ture and  the  cooking  done  in  the 
basement  away  from  the  sick-bed 
department.  Since  we  could  not  hold 
services  anyhow,  we  were  very  will- 
ing to  help  by  giving  the  church  for 
hospital  purposes  during  the  epi- 
demic. We  accordingly  arranged  to 
use  the  court  house  for  the  Sunday 
morning  services,  and  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  Methodists  to  hold 
union  evening  services. 


The  pastor  of  our  German  church  at  York,  Nebraska,  writes:  *'Our 
problems  are  greater  this  year  than  last,  and  our  program  of  Americaniza- 
tion, democratization,  and  Christianization  is  more  inclusive  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  we  are  making  an  effort  to  meet  its  obligation  to  the  extent  of  our 
ability.  We  aim  to  meet  the  problems  of  reconstruction  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  a  world  catastrophe  impossible  in  the  future. 
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THE  C.  H.  M.  S.  TREASURY 

CHARLES  H.  BAKER,  Tr*»mnr 


MONTHLY  COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 


1918 


Av'ge  five  previous  jears 
Present  jesr 


GIFTS  FROM  THE  LIVING 


Contiilm- 
tlons 


FroiD 

State 

SoctotlM 


11.90L91 
lS.a67.S 


MC 


Increase 
Decrease. 


l.tfB.S7 


4,750.27 
S. 509.14 


719.97 


Total 


16.669.19 
18t966.tt 


l.ni.9l 


Paid  State 
SocieUea 


1.429.69 
664.21 


766.97 


NctAvaU- 

ablafor 

National 

Work 


16.211.99 
19.20190 


2.970.61 


16.196.71 
9.499  J9 


± 


12,746.79 


APMLl 


Av'ge  five  previous  years 
Present  ye^r 


Increase  ... 
Decrease — 


56.216.82 
61.660.27 


6.499.46 


91.968.28 
92.464.78 


1.186.60 


76.486.19 
84,106.61 


7.619.li 


18.126.78 
18.276.47 


160.69 


99.11140 
94.64164 


7. 


9,469.96 


OPTIMISTIC  OUTLOOK 

A  sharp  turn  upward  is  shown  in  the  above  table.  It  is  most  welcome. 
We  take  it  to  mean  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  Congregationalists  to  increase 
their  investment  in  Christianizing  America. 

Legacies  are  always  irregular.  Just  now  the  item  of  maturing  condi- 
tional ^fts  enters  materially  into  the  comparison  in  this  column.  The  good 
returns  of  this  year  will  enable  the  board  to  replace  in  the  Legacy  Equaliza- 
tion Fund  some  $30,000  which  it  was  necessary  to  draw  from  it  last  year. 

Before  this  statement  reaches  our  readers  the  Board  of  Directors  will 
have  met  in  annual  meeting  and  decided  upon  the  budget  for  the  year. 
Without  doubt  this  showing  will  encourage  them  to  plan  for  strengthening 
the  work,  especially  by  authorizing  increases  in  salary  of  low-paid  mission- 
aries, at  least  to  the  extent  which  the  better  showing  seems  to  justify.  Let 
not  the  friends  of  home  missions  disappoint  this  confidence. 

The  Congrresational  Home  Missionary  Society  has  three  main   sources  of   income. 
Lefraoles  furnish,  though  very  irregrularly    approximately    forty-eiffht    per    cent.,    or 

i  120.000  annually.  To  avoid  fluctuation,  when  more  is  received,  it  U  placed  In  the 
affacy  Equalization  Fund.  Investments  furnish  nine  per  cent,  or  about  922.000  an> 
nually.  Contributions  from  churches,  societies  and  individuals  aJTord  suDstantlaily 
forty-three  per  cent,  or  $108,000  annually.  For  all  but  eigrhteen  states  the  treasurer 
of  The  Con^regratiornal  Home  Missionary  Society  receives  and  expends  these  contribu- 
tions. In  those  eighteen  states,  affiliated  orgranizations  administer  home  missionary 
work  in  co-aperation  with  The  Congrregational  Home  Missionary  Society.  Bach  of 
these  orgranixations  forwards  a  percentagre  of  its  undesigmated  receipts  to  the  national 
treasury.  To  each  of  these  the  national  treasury  forwards  a  percentage  of  undesigr- 
nated  contributions  from  each  state  respectively.  The  peroentagres  to  The  Conn'Mnip 
tional  Home  Missionary  Society  In  the  various  states  are  as  follows: 

Oallfornia  (North).  10;  California  (South),  5;  Connecticut  60;  Illinois.  26;  Iowa.  25; 
Kansas.  6:  Maine.  10;  BCsssachusetts.  83  1-8;  Michigran.  15;  Minnesota.  6;  Missouri.  6: 
K?^'?""*  K?^^  Hampshire.  BO;  New  York.  10;  Ohio.  13;  Rhode  Island.  20;  Vermont 
38  1-8;  waahingrton.  8;  Wisconsin.  10.  **««"*• 

FORM  OF  A  BEQUEST. 

"I  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of dollars  to  The  CongrregaUonal 

Home  Missionary  Society,  orgranlxed  in  the  Stato  of  New  York  In  the  year  itiS? 

CONDITIONAX.  GIFTS 
own^estate**  ^«  Treasurer  for  Information  regrarding:  this  plan  of  administering  your 
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LINCOLN 

Lints  writttn  t»  a  Statu*  tf  the  Martyr-President 
»ftht  United  States  tf  America 
Lincobi,  thou  standest  there  with  arms  afold 
Upon  th;  breast.    Thy  head  in  thought  is  bent. 
Nov  heareBt  thou  the  message  to  thee  sent 
That  calls  thee  to  a  task  of  pain  untold, 
Of  meaning  vast  on  history's  page  enrolled. 
The  crowding  races  of  a  continent 
Shall  read  with  joy  and  know  with  deep  content 
That  sons  who  are  to  be  shall  bear  thy  mold. 
For  thou  art  living :  thou  shalt  ever  live 
To  shape  the  manhood  of  thy  native  land. 
Thou  gavest  all  j  and  thou  shalt  ever  give 
Thy  love,  thy  jMiticnce  and  thy  self-command 
To  spirits  fine  who,  sifted  in  thy  sieve. 
Thy  story  read  and  reading  understand. 

— Franklin  A.  Gayltrd. 
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EDITORIALS 


THE  GREATNESS  OF  LINCOLN 

THE  lesson  of  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  cannot  be  tdo  familiar.  This 
wonderful  public  man  of  American  history  bom  one  hundred  and  ten 
years  aigo  Feb.  12th  achieved  a  greatness  never  surpassed  by  any  of 
the  eminent  men  who  have  presided  over  our  government  save  possibly  one 
He  has  divided  with  Washington  only,  the  reverence,  horior  and  memory  of 
a  grateful  people.  Not  only  so,  but  the  intelligent  judgment  of  the  civilized 
world  has  likewise  rendered  him  its  high  honor  of  distinction. 

Only  one  whose  recent  death  the  whole  country  now  mourns  among 
those  who  have  directed  the  Nation's  destiny,  whose  brilliant  genius,  ver- 
satile intellectual  powers,  heroic  greatness  and  patriotic  devotion  combined 
were  simply  phenomenal,  may  perhaps  be  accounted  ns  supremely  the  great- 
est American  in  public  life  of  all  -time.  President.  Statesman,  Soldier,  His- 
torian, Explorer,  Naturalist,  Orator. 

The  greatness  of  Lincoln  is  particularly  marked  in  the  hindrances  over 
which  he  overcame.  Born  in  poverty,  in  a  cabin  built  of  logs,  in  an  unsub- 
dued wilderness  of  country  he  was  left  motherless  at  10  years  of  age  and  so 
scanty  were  his  privileges  the  entire  number  of  his  days  that  he  was  able  to 
attend  school  hardly  exceeded  one  year.  This  was  his  start  in  life.  A'  the 
type  of  civilization  advanced  in  that  pioneer  eoutitry  he  advanced  with  it, 
employing  every  opportunity  to  improve  his  mind.  Little  by  little,  step  by 
step,  he  clambered  up.  At  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  had  had  a  full  coursi' 
in  tho  University  of  Hard  Knocks,  and  was  looked  up  to  by  his  neighbors 
with  respect  for  his  qualities  o£  mind  and  character.  Now  came  his  ambition 
and  resolution  which  surmounted  all  obstacles,  both  proving  and  p^ing 
him  strength  all  the  way  through  thirty  years  of  ascension,  until  in  the  most 
critical  condition  of  the  Nation  in  1860  he  was  called  to  the  highest  respon- 
sibil:tie:<  that  the  people  of  the  coiuitry  in  its  supreme  peril  could  give.  How 
well  he  interpreted  their  wisdom  and  their  will  the  wide  world  knows  and 
will  never  forget. 

But  just  now  we  may  mention  certain  elements  of  his  greatness  as  this 
waa  revealed  in  the  fearful  conflict  which  began  with  his  administration. 
This  revelation  came  with  the  formation  of  his  Cabinet.    It  is  here  that  his 
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patriotifC  devotion  was  guided  by  his  wisdom.  In  his  appointments  of  coun- 
selors and  administrators  he  did  not  limit  them  to  those  who  were  friendly 
to  him  or  who  had  furthered  his  election.  Stanton  was  no  friend  personally 
nor  politically,  but  he  was  called  to  be  the  Secretary  of  War.  Wells  not  of 
his  party  had  been  a  political  opponent,  but  he  was  chosen  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  Still  the  third  member  of  the  Cabinet  out  of  seven  had  been 
a  political  opponent.  It  took  a  man  of  rare  greatness  of  character  to  do  this 
thing;  to  retire  personal  and  political  preference  for  the  sake  of  public  wel- 
fare. Elected  by  a  strict  party  vote  -after  a  heated  political  contest  he  was 
too  great  to  be  the  President  of  a  party.  When  he  became  President  of  the 
United  States  he  became  President  of  the  whole  people,  and  during  his 
entire  administration,  the  most  momentous  that  had  ever  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  man — which  set  free  ten  million  slaves  and  gave  him  imperishable  re- 
nown— ^his  theory  of  government,  which  he  epitomized  at  Gettysburg  as  '*the 
government  of  the  people  by  the  people  for  the  people '  * — was  his  consistent 
policy  and  practice.  That  he  recognized  no  party  but  the  people  only  was  a 
test  and  illustration  of  the  greatness  of  his  wisdom  and  character. 


GOD'S  COUNTRY 

''OUCH  is  the  title  of  the  little  Program  prepared  by  the  Association  for 
1^  Sunday  School  use  upon  Lincoln  Day,  February  9th.  The  first  page 
bears  a  cut  of  the  famous  Borglum  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  located 
at  Newark,  N.  J.,  the  same  that  appears  upon  the  cover  of  this  magazine. 
The  statue  depicts  Lincoln  the  friend  of  the  common  people.  In  front  of  the 
Court  House  close  to  the  crowded  Market  Street  sidewalk*  the  good  President 
is  seen  sitting  at  one  end  of  the  bench  and  making  a  friendly  place  beside 
him  as  much  as  to  say  "Come,  sit  down  with  me,  let  us  talk  things  over." 

Children  are  swift  to  feel  and  respond  to  that  gracious  invitation;  for, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bench  frequently  swarms  with  little  folks  who  sit 
upon  the  knees*  of  the  bronze  Lincoln,  nestle  in  his  arms  and  climb  to  his 
shoulders.  Beneath  the  cut  our  Program  presents  the  immortal  words  of 
the  First  Inaugural  beginning,  "With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for 
all,"  words  that  were  never  more  timely  than  now. 

The  exercise  treats  of  the  building  of  the  New  Jerusalem  upon  American 
soil  and  emphasizes  that  part  of  this  great  task  which  is  committed  to  our 
Association.  A  Five-Minute  Hero  Tale,  entitled,  *' Thomas,  His  Obstacle 
Race,"  has  also  been  prepared  for  Sunday  schools,  whch  is  to  be  used  in 
February,  and  for  the  younger  children  another  story  of  the  Little  Neighbor 
Series,  entitled  ** School  Time."  This  material  with  collection  envelopes 
will  bo  supplied  upon  prompt  application  at  the  New  York  office  or  either  of 
the  District  QflSces. 

As  the  unique  opportunity  afforded  by  Lincoln  Day  for  instruction  of 
boys  and  girls  in  the  duties  and  privileges  of  Christian  citizenship  and 
social  service  are  more  widely  recognized,  the  observance  of  that  day  is 
becoming  every  year  a  more  general  practice  among  our  Sunday  schools. 
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"So  far  as  I  legitimately  can,  I  shall  endeavor  to  pay  regard  to  the 

wishes  and  feelings  of  the  people  of  each  locality ;  but  I  cannot  consent  to 

take  the  i>osition  that  the  door  of  hope — the  door  of  opportunity  shall  be 

shut  upon  any  man,  no  matter  how  worttiy,  purely  ui>on  the  ground  of  race 

or  color.** 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  SAID  IT 

This  litter  from  Abraham  Lincoln,  dated  February  22nd,  1863,  was  written  t§ 
Dr.  Alexander  Reed  of  the  Christian  Commission,  who  had  asked  him  to  preside  at  a 
meeting  for  the  soldiers  at  the  House  of  Representatives. 

WHATEVER  shall  be  sincerely,  and  i|i  God's  name,  devised  for  the 
good  of  the  soldier  and  seaman,  in  their  hard  spheres  of  duty,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  blessed.  And  whatever  shall  tend  to  turn  Qur 
thoughts  from  the  unreasoning  and  uncharitable  passions,  prejudices  and 
jealousies  incident  to  a  great  national  trouble,  such  as  ours,  and  to  fix  them 
upon  the  vast  and  long  enduring  consequences,  for  weal  or  for  woe,  which 
are  to  result  from  the  struggle,  and  especially  to  strengthen  our  reliance  on 
the  Supreme  Being,  for  the  final  triumph  of  the  right,  can  not  but  be  well 
for  us  all. 


WILLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT,  speaking  on  ''Lincoln,"  said:  "Certain 
it  is  that  we  have  never  had  a  man  in  public  life  whose  sense  of 
duty  was  stronger,  whose  bearing  toward  those  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  whether  his  friends  or  political  opponents,  was  characterized 
by  a  greater  sense  of  fairness  than  Abraham  Lincoln.  We  have  never  had  a 
man  in  public  life  who  took  upon  himself  uncomplainingly  the  woes  of  the 
nation  and  suffered  in  his  soul  from  the  weight  of  them  as  he  did.  We 
have  never  had  a  man  in  our  history  who  had  such  a  mixture  of  far-sighted- 
ness, of  understanding  of  the  people,  of  common  sense,  of  high  sense  of 
duty,  of  power  of  inexorable  logic  and  of  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  Gk)d, 
in  working  out  a  righteous  result  as  this  great  product  of  the  soil  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Illinois." 


SEVENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING 

By  Secretary  Roundy 

THE  Seventy-second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  IVIissionary  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Congregationalism,  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  on  the  after- 
noon and  evening  of  January  8.  At  all  the  sessions,  Mr.  John  B.  Rogers, 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  presided  in  the 
absence  of  President  King.  The  afternoon  session  was  held  in  the  parlor 
of  the  i>arish  house,  well  filled  by  those  interested  in  the  reports  for  the 
year.  The  evening  session  was  in  the  finely  appointed  Qothic  auditorium  of 
the  church.    Li  front  of  the  audience,  was  the  new  service  flag  presented  to 
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the  Association  by  Mr.  Rogers,  having  upon  it  2580  stars.  Between  the  two 
sessions  was  a  dinner  served  by  the  women  of  the  entertaining  church.  The 
churches  of  Montclair,  Upper  Montdair  and  the  Oranges  were  particularly 
well  represented  at  the  several  sessions. 

The  report  by  Treasurer  Qaylord  showed  that  this  was  the  greatest 
financial  year  the  Association  has  ever  had.  For  the  first  time,  it  has  re- 
ceived the  income  from  the  Hall  estate,  amounting  to  $92,000.  This  bequest 
means  the  largest  yearly  income  ever  received  from  any  fund  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  gifts  &om  the  churches,  especially  through  the  women's  socie- 
ties, have  increased  slightly  over  the  year  before.  The  Association  has  a 
credit  balance  for  the  year  of  $1680.96,  after  the  indebtedness  of  $33,427.59 
with  which  the  year  1917-18  began  has  been  cancelled.  The  total  receipts 
of  the  Ajssociation  for  the  year  for  current  expenses  including  the  incomes 
from  the  Daniel  Hand  and  Edward  Milman  Pierce  F\inds  amounted  to 
$712,302.34.  The  total  receipts  for  the  year  including  sundry  endowment 
funds  and  other  small  items  make  a  gross  total  of  $856,860.46.  During  the 
sessions,  the  Chairman  effectively  contrasted  this  amount  to  the  first  yearly 
income  of  the  Association  of  $8,000.  A  creditable  showing  for  the  year  is 
the  receipt  of  $85,000  in  tuition  receipts,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  our 
A.  M.  A.  schools.  This  amount  received  for  tuition  is  practically  one-half 
the  amount  given  by  all  the  Congregational  churches  of  the  countlry  and 
affiliated  organizations. 

Dr.  Warner  x>i'oved  a  second  Gladstone  in  making  figures  stand  for 
moral  and  spiritual  facts,  revealed  through  constructive  Christian  work 
in  sobools  and  churches.  With  noble  words  and  great  spirit,  he  dwelt  upon 
the  evident  fruits  of  our  work  among  the  Negroes  and  other  dependent 
races,  especially  as  revealed  in  the  results  of  character-building  of  those  of 
the  second  and  third  generation. 

He  emphasized  the  fact. that  we  were  the  forerunners  in  industrial 
eduoation  which  now  has  become  so  general  throughout  our  country.  Edu- 
cational leaders  in  our  whole  land  now  find  that  the  same  kind  of  industrial 
education  that  is  good  for  the  Negroes  is  good  also  for  white  people.  -We 
have  vindicated  our  stand  also  that  the  same  kind  of  literary  education 
that  was  good  for  white  boys  and  girls  is  also  good  for  Negroes.  We  have 
always  aimed  to  educate  for  leadership,  and  that  has  never  been  truer  in 
our  schools  than  during  the  past  few  years,  and  is  included  in  our  vision 
of  our  task  for  the  future.  Thoroughly  in  the  background  of  our  convic- 
tions has  been  that  religion  meant  character,  and  so  we  have  emphaaized 
quality  in  our  training  of  Negro  ministers  as  well  as  those  that  should 
become  leaders  in  community  life. 

The  race  question  is  forcing  itself  into  the  foreground  of  our  country's 
Hfe  at  the  present  time,  but  on  a  broader  basis  than  ever  before.  It  does 
not  merely  relate  to  the  Negro,  but  to  varied  races  scattered  throughout 
our  land.  With  that  in  mind  and  speaking  for  the  fundamental  convictions 
of  the  Congregational  Church,  the  speaker  declaring  that  God  "made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  the  earth,''  reiterated  his  belief  in  the  intellectual  and 
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moral  strength  of  the  colored  people,  and  his  conviction  that  as  a  race  in  due 
time  they  would  take  a  place  second  to  none  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  In  a  similar  way  with  different  qualities,  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
have  distinctive  strength  as  peoples. 

Chairman  Rogers  reminded  the  audience  that  at  that  time  Mr.  Rooae- 
velt's  funeral  was  being  conducted,  and  asked  all  to  join  in  singing  Roose- 
velt's favorite  hymn,  *'How  Firm  a  Foundation.*' 

Dr.  Heald,  who  is  superintendent  of  our  mission  school  work  in  New 
Mexico,  with  fine  imagination  told  of  the  effective  Christian  service  rendered 
through  the  little  schools  and  the  larger  Rio  Grande  Industrial  School  by 
our  band  of  devoted  and  loyal  workers  of  the  Southwest.  Congregational- 
ists  began  their  work  in  the  New  Mexican  region  in  1879-80,  and  in  this 
wilderness  of  need  our  schools  have  veritably  brought  the  ** water  of  life." 
There  has  been  a  largely  increased  immigration  from  Mexico  during  the  last 
two  years.  Christian  institutions  are  responsible  for  serving  fully  a  million 
and  a  half  Spanish-speaking  folks  at  varied  points  scattered  along  our 
whole  Southwestern  frontier.  This  is  fully  double  the  number  that  were 
within  our  border  two  or  three  years  ago.  Christian  resjwnsibility  of  the 
varied  denominations  working  in  the  Southwest  for  Americanization  and 
Christianization  is  very  great. 

Dr.  Cady  presided  at  the  after  dinner  speaking.  Stirring  addressee 
were  made  by  Secretary  J.  E.  McAfee,  newly  undertaking  his  work  as  sec- 
retary. His  interpretation  was  strong  and  telling  of  the  great  way  in 
which  in  times  past  the  Association  has  met  crises  in  demanded  service.  His 
assured  faith  that  the  Association  would  do  likewise  in  the  present  crisis 
was  equally  heartening.  Dr.  J.  Percival  Huget  spoke  of  the  Association  as 
a  minister  of  freedom  and  mercy  in  times  past  and  now. 

The  evening  addresses  were  by  Dr.  G.  Glen  Atkins  of  Detroit  and  Rev. 
Harold  M.  Kingsley,  Vice-moderator  of  the  National  Council,  and  now 
superintendent  of  the  Committee  on  War  Production  Communities  among 
Colored  People.  Mr.  Kingsley  was  at  his  best,  and  with  wide  range  of  facts 
at  his  command  he  spoke  feelingly  as  a  real  interpreter  of  his  race's  striv- 
ings and  hopes  at  this  time. 


EXCERPTS  FROM  OUR  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Important  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  leader- 
raderthl  '"of ^our  ^^^P  ^^  ^^^  institutions :    President  I.  M.  Agard  has  re- 

Inttitutions  tired  from  Tillotson  College,  after  eighteen  years  of 

unusually  faithful  service,  and  is  succeeded  by  Presi- 
dent Francis  W.  Fletcher,  of  Gregory  Normal  School,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Dean  L.  T.  Larsen,  of  the  academic  department  of  Talladega,  has  gone  into 
y.  M.  C.  A.  service,  and  Professor  James  T.  Cater,  of  Straight  College,  has 
been  promoted  to  his  place.  Rev.  J.  P.  O'Brien,  D.D.,  long  familiar  with 
our  Southern  work  in  his  capacity  of  Sunday  School  Educational  Secretary 
for  the  Southwest,  has  permanently  thrown  in  his  lot  with  us  as  dean  of 
the  theological  department  of  Talladega.  He  brings  new  strength  to  the  im- 
portant field  of  ministerial  education.     The  Association  welcomes  distin- 
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gnished  Congregational  ministers  to  the  leadership  of  two  of  the  larger  in- 
dependent  schools  for  Negroes.  B^v.  G.  Stanley  Durkee,  D.D.,  has  recently 
assumed  the  presidency  of  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Rev. 
James  E.  Gregg,  D.D.,  the  principalship  of  Hampton  Institute.  For  the  first 
time  in  several  years  all  the  new  principals  of  secondary  schools  chance  to 
be  Congregational  ministers.  The  pre-eminence  of  the  denomination  in  the 
field  of  Negro  education  was  never  more  marked. 

«    «    « 

Our  Churches  ^^  ^^^  churches  are  taking  increasing  responsi- 

in  the  South  bility  for  the  denominational  program,    not    only    in 

raising  the  apportionment  but,  through  the  National 
Convention  of  Congregational  Workers  among  Colored  People,  pledging 
themselves  to  raise  their  share  toward  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund.  The 
North  Carolina  churches  have  raised  their  full  apportionment  of  $1,000 
for  the  year.  Throughout  the  South,  better  economic  and  agricultural  con- 
ditions prevail,  and  the  churches  are  availing  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
to  improve  their  church  structures,  and  to  do  their  part  in  increasing  their 
pastors'  salaries.  In  this  latter  particular,  the  Association  is  co-operating 
by  a  slightly  increased  appropriation  wherever  the  church  is  ready  to  take 
the  initiative.  Increased  independence  and  growing  self-support  is  the 
wholesome  order  of  the  day.  New  church  organizations  are  to  be  reported 
at  Homer,  La.,  and  Tallahassee,  Fla.  The  latter  church  is  our  second  one  in 
the  state  of  Florida.  Several  mission  points  have  been  occupied,  thus  ex- 
tending the  Christian  service  to  Which  our  churches  are  called. 

«    «    « 

Our  Oriental  There  was  never  a  time  when  our  Oriental  mission. 

Mission  ^^^  especially  its  work  for  the  Japanese  people,  was 

more  important  or  more  promising  than  now.  The 
former  friction  between  certain  Japanese  and  certain  Americans,  which  was 
doubtless  largely  formented  as  a  matter  of  propaganda  by  the  German  gov- 
ernment, seems  to  be  diminishing,  and  an  era  of  good  feeling  between  the 
two  nations  at  hand.  The  opportunity  and  necessity  for  building  up 
Christian  institutions  and  Christian  ideals  among  the  Japanese  people  of  the 
coast  and  especially  among  those  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  grows  greater 
and  more  urgent  every  year  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  this  field 
should  some  day  become  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  those  allotted  to 

our  care. 

«    «    « 

^orto  Self-support  will  mean  the  better  organization  of 

Churches  ^^^  individual  Porto  Rican  churches.    During  the  past 

year,  steps  have  been  taken  in  that  direction  \mder  the 
guidance  of  Superintendent  Axtell.  Another  factor  in  self-reliance  comes 
through  a  better  trained  native  ministry,  which  is  being  assured  by  interde- 
nominational co-operation  in  a  seminary  be  administered  by  a  local  Board 
of  Trustees  and  by  Directors  representing  the  different  homeland  societies 
doing  work  in  Porto  Bico.  For  the  present  year,  Superintendent  Thomas 
M.  Corson  is  taking  the  place  of  Superintendent  Axtell,  acting  in  the  super- 
vision of  evangelical  work,  the  latter  finding  needed  change  of  climate  by 
becoming  princijMil  of  Rio  Grande  Industrial  Institute,  New  Mexico. 

«    «    « 

% 

Indian   Missions  On  the  Cheyenne  River,  Rev.  Rudolf  Hertz  of  Ober- 

lin  College  and  Seminary  becomes  the  new  superintend- 
ent. Rev.  and  Mrs.  Qeorge  A.  Yennink,  who  began  service  with  us  at  the 
Port  Berthold  Mission  a  year  ago,  have  already  assumed  charge  of  our  mis- 
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sionary  service  among  the  Crows.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Paterson  were 
commissioned  for  missionary  service  early  in  September  in  the  church  of 
Norfolk,  Connecticut,  of  which  Rev.  John  Barstow,  Mrs.  Paterson  *s  father, 
is  the  pastor.  Rev.  Mr.  Paterson  becomes  principal  of  the  Fort  Berthold 
School,  and  assistant  superintendent  of  the  church  work;  Mrs.  Paterson, 
matron  of  the  school.  Our  new  missionary  at  Likely,  California,  is  R«v. 
George  W.  Rawson.  The  government  is  applying  better  principles  for  the 
development  of  a  sense  of  Indian  Citizenship  and  independence  in  this  day 
when  the  Indian  is  doing  his  share  in  all  forms  of  jwitriotic  service. 

«    «    « 

Our  Part  in  "^^^  American  Missionary  Association  is  proud  of 

the  War  ^^  record  in  the  contribution  it  has  made  to  the  great 

victory.  The  colored  people  felt  keenly  their  respon- 
sibility to  help  win  the  war  and  no  part  of  the  country  has  done  more  in 
proportion  to  their  powers.  At  the  call  of  the  President  all  began  to  con- 
serve. Every  acre  of  land  possible  was  "tackled  with  a  hoe  and  laughed 
with  a  harvest."  Cotton,  i)otatoes,  garden  vegetables,  all  began  to  increase 
and  students  and  teachers  enthusiastically  turned  in  to  assist.  Thousands 
of  cans  were  filled  with  fruit  and  vegetables  where  there  were  hundreds  be- 
fore. Brick  School  increased  its  cotton  92  per  cent,  corn  27  per  cent  and 
put  up  3000  cans.  Lincoln  Normal  School  started  148  gardens,  put  up  2000 
quarts,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Tutt  organized  canning  clubs  with 
11,405  cans  as  a  result.    These  are  samples  only. 

The  Association  has  contributed  so  many  of  her  Executive  Committee, 

teachers,  and  pastors  that  the  work  has  been  sadly  crippled  in  places,  but 

we  rejoice  in  the  sacrifice  and  in  the  2580  stars  reported  from  41  of  our 

schools. 

«    «    « 

\A/^».«.>.  Eighteen  Women's  State   Organizations  have   as- 

Work  sumed  the  salaries  of  sixty  missionaries    in    various 

parts  of  the  field,  while  ten  Unions  support  nineteen 
missionaries  in  part.  Our  increase  in  receipts  prove  this  true  and  jgive  us  a 
faith  to  hope  that  $50,000  may  be  realized  in  1919. 

Financial  ^^'^  '"^  again  reminded  of  the  comparatively  small 

share  in  o.ir  work  which  the  churches  are  assuming. 
There  has  come  to  us  $85,5o!  t^S  from  the  tuition  of  our  pupils.  When  one 
thinks  that  these  children  oi  the  iaokv/ard  races,  who  are  very  largely  from 
poor  homes,  have  contributed  one-half  as  much  as  the  whole  three-quarters 
of  a  million  of  our  church  membership,  it  surely  cannot  but  rebuke  us.  The 
total  receipts  for  current  expenses  for  the  year,  including  the  income  from 
the  Daniel  Hand,  Edwin  Milman  Pierce  and  Hall  Funds  have  been  $712,- 
302.34,  of  which  amount  $171,504.86  or  about  24  per  cent  has  been  received 
from  the  churches  and  their  affiliated  organizations.  This  compares  with 
about  30  per  cent  during  the  years  1914-15  and  1915-16  and  about  27  1-2 
per  cent  during  the  year  1916-17.  Ought  not  the  churches  to  whose  control 
the  Association  is  committed  to  increase  this  percentage  of  financial  support? 

^p    ^p    ^p 

Endowment  Funds  During  the  year  the  following  amounts  have  been 

received  for  Endowment  Fund : 

Talladega  College  (additional) $    2,500.00 

The  Dewing  Fund  (additional,  legacy)  2,151.11 
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The  Hannah  L.  Morton  Fund  (additional,  legacy) 2,000.00 

Asa  W.  Kenney  Fund ; 25,000.00 

Mehetabel  C.  B.  Baxter  (legacy) 2,875.00 

Strong  Memorial  Fund  (legacy)    104,540.32 

$139,065.43 
«    t    « 

Summanr  of  Receipts  Por  Current  Work— General  Receipts $634,994.62 

for  the  Year  Darnel  Hand  Fund  Income 70,952.72 

The  Edwin  Milman  Pierce  Fund  Income  . . .       6,355.00 

$712,302.34 

Income  not  in  Current  Receipts 5,255.19 

Sundry  Endowment  Funds $139,065.43 

Daniel  Hand  Fund 237.50  139,302.93 

Making  total  receipts  for  the  year $856,860.46 

^P        ^P        ^P 

Legacies  Our  igreat  falling  oflf  has"  been  in  legacies  available 

for  current  work.  Perhaps  under  the  financial  condi- 
tions, the  status  of  the  stock  market  and  the  large  investments  of  estates  in 
Liberty  Bonds,  this  is  no  more  than  should  be  expected,  but  it  has  left  us 
seriously  handicapped.  Again  do  we  call  the  attention  of  our  constituency 
to  this  form  of  benevolence  and  to  our  system  of  Conditional  Gifts  as  one 
of  the  safest  and  surest  investments  listed.  . 

«    «    « 

Faithful  Worlc.  In  many  respects,  the  year   has   been    exceptional 

in  the  history  of  the  Association.  This  has  been  due 
in  no  small  measure  to  the  earnest  and  faithful  work  of  our  corps  of 
secretaries.  Dr.  Loomis,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  Associate  Secretary, 
has  been  assigned  the  task  of  supervising  the  Central  District  which  now 
combines  the  Interior  and  Central.  The  three  District  Secretaries,  each  in 
his  resi)ective  field,  has  also  rendered  most  efficient  service. 


A  GOOD  RECORD  AT  MEMPHIS 


TWO  years  ago  the  Second  Con- 
gregational of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  was  without  pastor  or 
building.  Today  it  is  again  one  of 
the  important  churches  of  this  great 
center  of  population  and  commerce 
and  is  putting  into  effect  one  of  the 
finest  social  service  programs  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  South. 

Eev.  R.  S.  Brown,  the  pastor, 
comes  from  the  A.  M.  E.  church  at 
Butte,  Mont.  He  was  educated  at 
Wilberforce,  but  married  an  Oberlin 
^rl,  a  Congregationalist — ^and  there 
hang^  the  story. 


Mr.  Brown  served  for  three 
months  as  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  at 
Camp  Funston  last  winter,  where  he 
got  a  most  intimate  contact  with  sol- 
dier life,  and  came  back  with  both 
a  vision  of  the  large  social  task  be- 
fore the  churches  of  today,  and  a 
definite  program  as  to  putting  this 
vision  into  action — a  rare  combina- 
tion to  be  sure. 

Memphis  would  deserve  note  if  it 
were  merely  that  the  Le  Moyne  In- 
stitute exists  there  and  was  made  a 
community  factor  of  extraordinary 
influence,  by  the  work  of  Andrew  J. 
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Steele  and  other  devoted  A,  M,  A. 
teachers  and  missionaries.  The 
church  has  been  fortunate  in  having 
had  such  men  as  Clarke  and  Sims 
and  Imes  as  paBtors.  This  Memphis 
church     entertained     the     National 


Convention  of  Congregational  Work- 
ers Among  Colored  People  twelve 
years  ago  when  that  strong  organi- 
zation was  yet  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for  and  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen. 

The  composition  of  the  church 
membership  at  Memphis — largely 
Le  Moyne  graduates,  intelligent,  suc- 
cessful, resourceful,  and  rather  non- 
missionary  - —  represents  the  same 
type  of  better  class  people  found  in 
New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Savannah, 
Charleston,  Montgomery,  etc.  The 
task  of  these  churches  is  plainly  to 
harness  up  these  fine  forces  in  social 
and  community  service.  It  is  this 
that  Russell  Brown  has  accomplished 
in  Memphis.  "The  Plymouth  Com- 
munity House"  is  known  throughout 
the  city  by  both  black  and  white.  It 
has  the  entire  good-will  of  the  col- 
ored people  and  the  friendiv  active 
interest  of  the  white  people.  Lo- 
cated across  from  Le  Moyne  Insti- 
tute and  the  center  of  a  growinig 
community  of  Negro  horae-oivnors,  it 
originally  was  a  twelve-room  resi- 
dence standing  on  a  lot  150  by  150 
feet  facing  three  streets.  The  upper 
story  has  been  remodelled  into  hand- 


some quarters  for  the  pastor's  fam- 
ily. On  the  main  floor  is  an  auditor- 
ium, seating  300  people,  where  the 
church  congregation  now  worships; 
a  restroom  and  a  reading  room  for 
soldiers  under  the  Memphis  Colored 
Circle  of  War  Relief  that  was  not 
only  organized  to  do  service  but  is 
actually  carrying  out  its  program. 
In  the  basement  are  shower  baths 
and  swimming  pools.  On  the  lawn 
there  is  a  band  stand  and  a  play- 
ground. The  plant  is  being  nsed 
e^ery  day. 

It  is  no  unusual  sight  to  see  40  or 
50  soldiers  sleeping  overnight  in  the 
auditorium  turned  temporarily  into 
ban'acks.  The  municipal  authorities 
have  become  interested  and  are  fur- 
nishing water  free  for  the  swimming 
pool,  an  orchestra  for  a  public  con- 
cert each  week  and  playground  ap- 
paratus. 

The  building  to  be  used  for  these 
purposes  remodelled  extensively, 
now  forms  an  attractive  unit  of  a 
very  attractive  neighborhood.  The 
property  today  is  worth  at  least 
$12,500,  $7,000  having  been  put  into 
these  improvements. 

The  working  out  of  the  social  ser- 
vice program  has  interested  the 
white  people.  They  have  given 
money,  a  heating  plant  for  water  for 
the  pool,  a  bale  of  cotton,  etc.  Only 
recently  the  white  women  workers 
at  a  local  laundry  sent  $43.00  as  a 
donation  to  the  work.  These  gifts 
from  unusual  sources  reveal  at  once 
the  hold  that  the  Negro  soldier  has 
on  the  imagination  of  the  people,  and 
a  new  appreciation  of  new  forces 
tor  uplift.  On  the  Negro  population 
the  work  was  broadened  the  vision 
of  community  problems  and  demon- 
strate ways  of  meeting  them.  It  is 
ver.v  encouraging  t*  see  how  this 
work  appeals  to  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  both  within  the  con- 
gregation and  without.  Bankers, 
school  teachers,  mail  carriers,  law- 
yers, business  men  are  all  taking  in- 
terest. It  seems  a  good  recipe  for  a 
church   to   actually   get  a  real  live 
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program  started  if  it  wants  to  inter- 
est the  tired  man  of  affairs. 

Mr.  Brown  and  his  people  have  a 
vision  of  a  larger  staff  of  workers; 
a  real  community  center,  a  first  class 
plant  with  adequate  equipment  out 
of  debt  by  May  1st,  1919.  Will  the 
Memphis  ehvireh   be  able  to  do   itT 


With  its  present  faith  and  enthuHi- 
asm,  leadership  and  fellowship  and 
its  appeal  to  its  friends  on  the  basis 
of  service  accomplished,  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect  the  church, 
and  the  Plymouth  Community  House 
to  write  a  new  and  (florious  chapter 
of  service  in  Memphis. 


ONE  HUNDRED  LYNCHINGS  IN  THE  SOUTH 
SINCE  THE  WAR  BEGAN 


THE  lynchine  of  four  pers<'>ns, 
two  of  whom  were  girls,  at 
Shubnta,  Mi.ssis.sippi,  ha.s 
ealled  out  protests  from  lea/lintr  pa- 
pers in  tbe  South.  The  Memphis 
Coramercial  Appeal  in  its  eilitorial 
says: 

"We  ornamented  the  first  pat*?  of 
The  Commereial  Appeal  Wedni-s'lay 
morning  with  the  story  of  a  lynch- 
ing which  took  place  in  Arkansas. 

"We  carried  the  story  of  a  IjTi'-h- 
ing  at  Hiekman.  Ky.,  a  fi-w  days 
ago. 


"During  Ih"  war  th'T"  were  a 
siibsid-n-e  of  lyn-hing  in  the  S^Hith, 
but  now  that  jK-a'-e  has  om';  to  tiie 
wdrld  the  indu'-try  is  rfviving, 

"Wh-n  v.Ill  th'-  c'-f-'-rvatjsm  of 
the  S-ojlh  and  «h'-n  will  th':  int-lli- 
(utiff  of  Ih';  ■S'lNih  avi'-rt  iiv-lf  in 
Mji-h  a  way  as  to  havt  lli';  purti><h- 
m<-nt  of  all  t-ritui-s  lo'-t'-d  out  in  a 
<-oiir1  of  Jaw  t 

"Wh'-n  v:!l  th-  S'.'t'h'-rr,  p«-o(-!«f 
(rtop  >\'*'r<,y\t.-^  tl'w-'-h.-n  l,y 
lyTi'-hing  N'-(rro«  vln-n  it  i*  vi  ca>iy 
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legally  to  punish  a  Negro  male- 
factor t 

*'The  lynching  business  has  be- 
come such  a  matter  of  course  and  the 
mob  seems  to  sway  such  an  influence 
that  right  thinking  men  in  a  com- 
munity are  deterred  from  protesting. 
It  has  even  become  so  that  the  news- 
papers pass  lightly  over  these  occur- 
rences. 

"The  lynching  spirit  has  become 
so  dominant  that  it  is  not  'good 
form'  to  protest.  If  anyone  does  de- 
nounce what  has  been  done,  there  is 
often  an  answer  that  he  is  not  loyal 
to  the  doctrine  of  race  superiority 
and  somehow  he  is  advocating  in 
Negro  equality." 

The  New  Orleans  Times  says: 

''The  entire  country  was  shacked 
at  the  recent  lynching  of  four  Ne- 
groes at  Shubuta,  Mississippi,  and  no 
section  has  been  more  outspoken  in 
its  condemnation  than  the  South. 
That  this  crime  against  the  law 
should  be  perpetrated  at  this  time  of 
the  year  when  we  are  taught  'good 
will  to  air  and  when  humanity  is 
working  harmoniously  to  create  a 
universal  feeling  of  peace  and  order, 
is  deplorable.     The     fact    that  two 


young  Negro  girls  were  among  the 
victims  of  the  mob  intensified  the 
feeling  of  indignation.  No  excuse 
can  1^  offered  for  the  violation  of 
law ;  there  was  not  the  slightest  dif- 
ficulty in  arresting,  trying,  convict- 
ing and  punishing  the  Negro  guilty 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  murder.  At  this 
time  when  the  world  is  aroused 
against  the  deeds  of  violence;  and 
determined  and  organized  to  en- 
force the  reign  of  law,  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  it  should  have  to  face  a 
wholesale  lynching  like  that  at  Shu- 
buta." 

Meanwhile  the  lynchings  multiply. 
The  signing  of  the  Armistice  on 
November  11  was  celebrated  in  the 
South — that  day — ^by  the  lynching  of 
three  Negroes.  ONE  HUNDRED 
liYNCHINGS  SINCE  THE  WAR 
BEGAN  has  been  the  response  to  the 
president's  proclamation. 

But  we  take  some  courage  from 
the  fact  that  indictments  have  fol- 
lowed this  brutal  crime  and  that 
twenty  of  the.  mob  outlaws  are  now 
on  trial.  We  hope  we  may  announce 
later  their  conviction  and  punish- 
ment for  murder.  We  wish  we  had 
good  ground  for  hope. 


BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON  FLEES  FROM  THE 
SOUTH  HUNTED  BY  AN  ALABAMA  MOB 


TIDINGS  from  Tuske^ee  dated 
December  23  last,  relate  that 
the  son  of  the  founder  of 
Tuskegee  was  compelled  to  flee 
from  the  South  to  save  his  life.  It 
appears  from  the  ''Eagle'*  that  the 
young  man  who  was  serving  as  a 
claim  adjuster  at  the  Mussel  Shoals 
plant  near  Sheffield,  Ala.,  which  is 
engaged  in  war  work  for  the  govern- 
ment,— the  plant  employing  nine 
thousand  men, — had  denounced  the 
action  of  the  mob  which  recently 
lynched  a  colored  man  at  Sheffield, 
naming  some  of  the  participants, 
with  a  demand  that  they  be  brought 
to  justice.  For  this,  the  hatred 
against  him  was  so  pronounced  that 


he  was  forced  to  flee  for  his  life,  and 
taking  his  wife  and  children  he 
made  his  way  with  the  aid  of  white 
friends  through  several  states  and 
into  .Ohio. 

He  escaped  injiu'y  and  doubtiess 
death  in  his  travel  from  Mussel 
Shoals  only  by  providential  interfer- 
ence. Telephones  were  busy  and 
small  bands  were  holding  lip  vehi- 
cles and  searching  the  trains  in 
every  direction. 

After  several  days  of  quiet  in 
Ohio,  young  Washington  against  the 
advice  of  his  friends  made  his  way 
back  to  Tuskegee  and  his  own  home, 
but  no  sooner  had  he  arrived  than 
he  was  waited    upon    by    friendly 
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whites  who  warned  him  of  the  con- 
spiracy and  plots  to  wreak  ven- 
geance upon  him  for  his  stand 
against  the  Sheffield  outrage.  His 
fnends  acknowledged  their  pain  at 
the  necessity  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  mob  and  its  lack  of  regard  for 
justice  and  right,  but  felt  that  they 
would  be  powerless  to  protect  young 
Booker,  and  possibly  the  institution, 
if  he  remained  there. 

Acting  upon  the  spirit  of  sacrifice 
of  self  and  his  duty  to  the  great 
work  of  his  father,  young  Washing- 
ton under  cover  of  darkness  again 
made  his  way  to  a  distant  point  and 
entrained  for  St.  Liouis  where  he 
now  is  with  his  little  family  of  wife 
and  two  young  children. 

Thus  the  criminal-minded  minor- 
ity in  Alabama  again  blots  the  fair 
name  of  the  state  and  the  rest  erf 
the  justice-loving  people  there  in 
spite  of  the  incomparable  work  of 
the  father  of  young  Booker  Wash- 


ington. There  is  no  denying  the  fact 
that  the  late  Booker  T.  Washington 
gave  international  reputation  to 
Alabama  and  placed  Tuskegee  in  the 
vocabulary  of  the  world  as  well  as 
proved  himself  a  constructive  educa- 
tional reformer. 

The  Eagle  commented  upon  the 
Sheffield  lynching  at  the  time,  and 
pointed  out  the  premeditation  on  the 
part  of  the  mob  which  boldly  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  pursue  and 
kill  others. 

The  "Eagle"  correspondent  inter- 
viewed young  Booker  Washington, 
and  finds  him  undaunted  by  this  con- 
crete illustration  of  race  hate  in  the 
South.  He  is  a  very  competent 
young  man  and  has  the  reputation 
of  carrying  through  to  successful 
conclusion  anything  which  he  under- 
takes. Young  Washington's  work  at 
the  government  plant  has  been  high- 
ly commended. 


A  multitude  of  friends  wiU  deeply  sympathize  with  our  beloved  Editor 
and  Honorary  Secretary  in  the  passing  of  Mrs.  Beard  who  left  him  on 
Christmas  morning  and  upon  the  eve  of  the  fifty-fourth  anniversary  of  their 
wedding;  a  glad  release  from  weary  years  of  weakness  and  of  pain.  We 
at  the  same  time  appreciate  his  loneliness  at  the  breaking  off  of  such  long 
and  intimate  companionship,  and  the  sudden  ending  of  tho  tender  and 
devoted  care  for  the  dear  invalid  which  had  become  a  household  habit. 

Supremely  precious  at  such  an  hour  are  the  consolations  of  the  Christian 
faith.  — Samuel  Lane  Loomis, 


In  the  death  of  Rev.  Martin  L.  Williston,  which  occurred  on  November 
11, 1918,  the  American  Missionary  Association  has  lost  a  devoted  friend  who 
in  early  years  was  in  the  service  of  the  Association,  and  who  through  all 
the  subsequent  years  proved  abundantly  his  friendship  and  his  loyalty.  Mr. 
Williston  before  entering  the  Congregational  ministry  was  a  soldier  in  the 
Civil  War,  having  left  his  college  course  at  Amherst  in  his  ardent  patriot- 
ism. After  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson,  he  returned  to  Amherst  College  and 
was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1864.  He  then  entered  Union  Theological 
S^ninary,  but  the  call  of  the  Preedmen  was  So  urgent  that  he  left  his  studies 
and  began  work  in  Wilmington,  N.  C.  Mr.  Williston  as  principal  of  the 
school  remained  one  year,  and  returned  to  his  theological  studies.  His  sub- 
sequent pastorates  included  Flushing  and  Jamestown,  N.  Y. ;  Chicago,  111. ; 
Harrington,  B.  I. ;  N.  Attleboro,  Mass.,  and  Pomf ret,  Vt.  While  he  was  liv- 
ing in  Flushing,  he  was  brought  into  close  relations  with  the  American 
Musionary  Association  which  then  and  during  his  subsequent  life  was  dear 
to  his  heart  for  its  work's  sake.  The  American  Missionary  Association 
pays  tribute  to  his  m^nory. 


THE  A.  M.  A.  TREASURY 

IRVING  C.  GAYLORD,  Trtmsunt 


We  give  below  a  comparative  statoment  of  the  receipts  for  December  and  for 
the  three  months*  of  the  fiscal  year,  to  December  3l8t. 

RECEIPTS  FOR   DECEMBER 


Churchee 

Sunday 
Schoole 

Wemen'e 
Socletlee 

Other 

Socle 

tlee 

Y.    P. 

S.   C. 
B. 

TOTAL 

IndlTld- 
uale 

TOTAL 

Legadee 

TOTAL 

1917. 
19U. 

13.451.97 
13.873.80 

681.46 
444.91 

3.0*i3.9.S 
2.344.08 

22.00 

106.60 
49.14 

17.226.01 
U,  711.9.1 

2.913.79 
2.080.14 

20.13J.S0 
17.792.87 

4.746.88 
6,000.09 

24. 886.18 
22.792.48 

Inc. 
Dec. 

378.17 

22.00 

36.46 

1.513.08 

833.85 

2,346.tt 

263.70 

136  55'         719  30 

2.092.73 

1 

RECEIPTS  THREE  MONTHS  TO  DECEMBER  31 
Available  for  Regular  Appropriations: 


Churches 

Sunday 
Schoole 

Women'e 
Societies 

Other 
Socle 
tlee 

Y.    P. 

S.   C. 
B. 

TOTAL 

iDdlTld- 

uale 

TOTAL 

Legaclee 

TOTAL 

19J 

19U 

28.186.71 
26.615.44 

1.019.24 
676.67 

9.806.12 
6.019.04 

3.00 

143.39 
121.53 

39.157.46 
33.432.60 

2,716.14 
1.235.68 

41.873.00 
84.668.28 

13.161.98 
17,688.41 

66.026.56 
6S.2M.68 

Inc. 
Dec. 

1.571.27 

342.G7 

3,786.08 

3.00 

21.84 

5.724.S6 

1.480.46 

7,206.32 

4,436.46 

2.768.86 

Deelgnated  by  Contributors  for  Special  Objects;  outside  of  Regular  Appropriations: 


Churches 

Sunday 
Schoole 

Women'e 
Societies 

Other 

Socle 

ties 

Y.    P. 

S.   C. 

B. 

TOTAL 

ladlTld- 
uale 

TOTAL 

Legaclee 

TOTAL 

1917 

1918 

1.337.96 
796.26 

298.02 
314.32 

1,190.S6 
745.S3 

22.00 

456.35 
57.00 

3.306.18 
1.912.41 

6.294.21 
6.502.26 

9.699 !» 
8.414  67 

9.689.39 
8.414.87 

Increeee 
Decreaee 

16.30 

208.06 

642.69 

445  03 

22  00 

399.85 

1.392.77 

1.184.72 

1.184.72 

1 

SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS  THREE   MONTHS  TO  DECEMBER  31 


RECEIPTS 

1917-18 

1918-19 

Increase 

Decreaae 

Available  for  Regular  Appropriations 

55,025.55 
9,599.39 

52.256.69 
8,414.67 

2,768.86 

Desii^ated  by  Contributors  for  Special  Objects 

1.184.72 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  FOR  THREE  MONTHS 

$64,621.94 

60.671.36 

8,963.68 

FORM  OF  A  BEQUEST 

"I  give  And  bequeath  the  sum  of dollars  to  "The  American  MlMlonary 

Association.  Incorporated  by  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  YorK.       Tne 
will  should  be  attested  by  three  witnesses. 

CONDITIONAL  GIFTS 
Anticipated   bequests   are    received   on   the   Conditional   Gift   plan;    the   Association 
aKreeingr  ta  pay  an  annual  sum  in  semi-annual  payments  durln^r  the  life  of  the  donor 
or  other  designated  person.     For  Information,  write  The  American  Missionary  Aasocia- 
tlon. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH  BUILDING  SOCIETY 


The  year  just  closed  was  again  the  banner  year.  It  broke  all  previous 
records.  Ou.r  receipts  in  1918  were  much  larger  than  the  receipts  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  exceeded  those  of  our  previous  best  year. 

«    «    # 

War  conditions  affected  our  work  in  the  year  1918  by  preventing  many 
churches  from  carrying  through  the  building  projects  they  had  planned. 
But  we  helped  to  complete  many  houses  of  worship  and  parsonages  during 
the  twelve  months,  though  we  urged  postponement  of  building  till  the  price 
of  materials  and  labor  shall  be  redu<jed. 

^5^         ^5^         ^S^ 

The  Church  of  the  Kedeemer,  our  Italian  church  in  Brooklyn,  has  twen- 
ty-two stars  in  its  service  flag.  These  newcomers  from  sunny  Italy  make 
patriotic  Americans  under  the  stars  and  stripes. 

#    «    « 

Our  chilrch  in  Percival,  Iowa,  seized  the  occasion  of  the  pastor's  vaca- 
tion to  redecorate  and  renovate  the  house  of  worship,  and  then  went  **over 
the  top"  in. raising  more  than  its  apportionment. 

4t    «    « 

Our  church  at  Beardstown,  Illinois,  dates  back  to  1850.  About  a  decade 
ago  the  misfortune  of  losing  their  house  of  worship  by  fire  came  upK)n  them 
with  crushing  force.  This  was  not  strange,  for  some  five  or  six  hundred 
churches  burn  up  every  year.  They  rallied,  rebuilt  in  better  style,  and  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  George  Williams  are  jmying  off  the  debt. 

«    «    « 

Did  you  know  that  not  half  our  Congregational  churches  have  homes 
for  the  minister?  A  few  less  than  three  thousand  of  them  have  parsonages. 
A  few  more  than  three  thousand  of  them  have  no  parsonage  at  all.  Do  you 
think  this  is  right?    Our  motto  is,  *'a  good  home  for  every  pastor." 

«    «    « 

Sorrow  clouded  the  closing  month  of  the  year  because  of  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  BL  H.  Wikoff,  who  had  for  nearly  twenty -five  years  been  the  valued 
and  efficient  Field  Secretary  of  this  Society  for  the  Pacific  district.  Sudden- 
ly stricken  with  a  cerebral  hemorrhage  on  December  9,  he  lapsed  into  un- 
conscdousness  and  passed  on  to  his  heavenly  home  on  the  28rd. 

^p    ^p    ^p 

The  Rev.  Edwin  Sidney  Williams  who  died  in  California  in  December 
was  one  of  Mr.  Wikoff 's  predecessors  in  our  work.  A  loyal  son  of  Yale,  a 
devoted  minister  of  the  gospel  in  Minnesota  and  California,  a  man  who 
radiated  sunshine  wherever  he  went,  he  gave  three  years  of  admirable 
service  to  this  Society  among  the  churches  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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PURCHASING  THE  PROPERTY 

By  Cbarlts  H.  Richards 

TIE  ideal  location  for  the  new  A  careful  search  of  the  title  should 
building  having  been  chosen,  be  made,  that  there  may  be  no  uncer- 
the  church  should  acquire  it  tainty  as  to  the  ability  of  the  seller 
by  purchase,  unless  some  generous  or  donor  of  the  property  to  pass  clear 
donor  gives  it.     If  possible  the  ser-     title  to  it,  without  any  cloud  upon 


vices  of  a  good  lawyer  should  be  ! 
cured  to  assist  the  church  in  acquir- 
ing the  property,  to  guard  against 
mistakes,  and  to  make  sure  that  the 
transfer  of  title  to  the  incorporated 
church  is  correct  in  every  detail.  A 
small  error  at  this  point  may  cause 
great  trouble  at  a  later  date. 

Ground  enough  should  be  pur- 
chased to  make  ample  provision  for 
future  additions  or  for  other  build- 
ings such  as  the  parsonage  and  par- 
ish house. 

A  competent  surveyor  should  de- 
termine exactly  the  metns  and 
bounds  of  the  plot  of  ground,  that 
the  church  as  the  new  owner  may 
know  precisely  what  belongs  to  it. 


it,  and  with  no  unsatisfied  liens  rest- 
ing upon  it.  In  many  places  it  is  pos- 
sible to  secure  from  a  strong  and 
reputable  Title  Guarantee  Company 
a  policy  of  insurance  on  the  title 
^aranteeing  its  perfection.  Or  the 
lawyer  having  charge  of  the  case  may 
himself  examine  the  abstract  of  title 
or  search  the  records  for  himself.  If 
the  property  has  passed  through 
many  hands,  it  is  important  to  make 
sure  that  each  transfer  was  valid, 
and  that  no  incumbrance  of  any  kind 
rests  upon  it. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  exclude 
from  the  deed  any  condition  or  re- 
striction which  would  impair  or  limit 
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the  absolute  ownership  of  the  prop- 
erty by  the  church. 

Never  accept  a  deed  which  states 
that  the  sale  or  gift  of  the  land  is 
for  reli^ous  or  church  use  only,  be- 
cause if  the  church  in  some  later 
year  should  wish  to  sell  that  lot  in 
order  to  move  to  a  more  favorable  lo- 
cation, they  could  not  escape  from 
that  location  unless  the  new  pur- 
chaser wished  to  take  it  for  a  relig^ 
ious  use.  No  bank  nor  building  so- 
ciety could  make  a  loan  to  such  a 
church  taking  as  security  a  mort- 
gage on  the  real  estate,  because  if  the 
enterprise  failed  they*  could  not  get 
their  money  back  unless  they  could 
find  another  church  to  buy  the  aban- 
doned property. 

Never  accept  a  deed  which  contains 
a  reversionary  clause  stipulating  that 
if  the  church  fails  the  property  shall 
revert  to  the  seller  or  donor  or  to  the 
heirs  of  the  same.  A  church  holding 
such  a  deed  is  not  in  full  ownership 
of  the  property,  but  is  only  a  tenant 
with  a  continuing  lease  of  the 
ground.  This  reversionary  claim  can 
be  renounced  and  vacated  by  the  par- 
ties transferring  title  to  the  church, 
or  their  heirs  may  take  such  action, 
thus  clearing  the  title.  But  this  de- 
pends entirely  upon  their  willingness 
to  do  this,  and  frequently  a  request 
for  such  renunciation  is  refused. 
Many  churches  have  found  them- 
selves seriously  embarrassed  by  such 
reversionary  claims,  and  it  is  better 
to  avoid  the  difficulty  at  the  outset 
by  declining  to  accept  a  deed  witii 
such  a  limitation.  Absolute  ownership 
of  the  ground  should  be  obtained. 

One  exception  to  this  rule  may  be 
noted.  We  are  now , realizing  that  a 
church  exists  not  for  itself  alone,  but 
as  a  part  of  a  great  Fellowship  which 
we  call  a  denomination.  The  life  and 
work  of  each  church  are  closely 
bound  up  with  those  of  the  thousands 
of  other  churches  which  are  affiliated 
through  associations,  conferences 
and  councils.  Most  of  our  young 
churches  are  generously  assisted  in 
their  early  development  by  the  con- 
tributions of  their  sister     churches. 


It  is  increasingly  felt,  therefore,  that 
the  property  of  these  young  churches 
should  be  so  safeguarded  that  in  the 
possible  failure  of  their  work,  when 
the  membership  shrinks  and  the  work 
has  to  be  given  up,  whatever  assets 
remain  shall  revert  to  the  denomina- 
tion to  which  the  church  belongs. 
Thus  the  church  will  live  on  through 
the  transfer  of  its  equity  to  some 
other  promising  enterprise.  This  is 
in  accordance  with  the  legal  principle 
universally  recognized  fiiat  money 
given  for  a  specific  purpose  shall  be 
sacredly  protected  for  the  work  for 
which  it  was  originally  donated. 

Absolute  title  should  be  vested 
first  of  all  in  the  incorporated  church 
in  a  deed  containing  no  conditions  or 
reversionary  claims.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  the  exact  corporate  name 
of  the  church,  word  for  word,  is  writ- 
ten into  the  deed,  as  even  a  slight 
deviation  from  the  name  by  which  it 
was  incorporated  and  which  is  of- 
ficially recorded  by  the  state  may 
cause  future  trouble. 

When  this  has  been  done,  title  may 
be  transferred  by  the  church  to  the 
State  Conference  (if  incori>orated), 
which  body  should  immediately  re- 
transfer  title  to  the  incorporated 
church  for  its  perpetual  use,  with  re- 
sponsibility for  its  care  and  improve- 
ment. This  deed  may  stipulate  that 
in  case  the  church  is  imable  to  main- 
tain its  life  and  work  the  property 
shall  revert  to  the  State  Conference 
or  other  denominational  body.  If 
a  bank  or  building  society  gives 
or  loans  money  on  mortgage  upon 
the  property,  the  state  body  exe- 
cutes a  waiver  of  its  reversionary 
claim  until  the  loan  or  grant  mort- 
gage is  satisfied,  after  which  the  en- 
tire equity  is  under  its  care.  This 
method  is  being  widely  observed  and 
is  found  satisfactory.  It  gives  pro- 
tection to  the  church  and  to  the  de- 
nomination alike. 

The  deed  having  been  carefully 
drawn  and  duly  executed,  the  trans- 
action is  completed  by  the  payment 
of  the  purchase  money.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  lot  be  f idly  paid  for  be- 
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fore  any  building  is  done.  It  is  a 
well  established  legal  principle  that 
the  land  carries  the  building,  and 
that  whatever  is  constructed  upon  a 
lot  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  lot 
and  cannot  be  removed  without  his 
express  permission.  It  is  unsafe, 
therefore,  to  begin  building  until  the 
church  has  come  into  complete  own- 
ership of  the  land  by  full  payment. 
It  is  easier  to  raise  the  money  for  the 
entire  cost  of  the  lot  in  advance  than 
at  some  later  time.  Hope  and  pur- 
pose and  readiness  to  sacrifice  are 
more  easily  kindled  in  anticipation 


than  when  people  wake  up  to  the  re- 
alization that  what  they  had  sap- 
posed  they  owned  is  not  really  theirs 
at  all.  Enthusiasm  is  dampened  by 
that  discovery.  Get  the  money  and 
pay  for  the  lot  at  the  outset,  freeing 
it  from  all  incumbrance,  and  the  way 
is  then  clear  for  building. 

It  remains  only  to  be  said  that 
when  the  incorporated  church  has 
purchased  the  land  for  its  building, 
the  deed  should  be  duly  recorded  in 
the  proper  county  or  state  office  for 
that  purpose. 


REV.  H.  H.  WIKOFF 


THE  Christian  church  lost  a  val- 
iant worker  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  a  knightly  soul  when  the 
Rev.  H.  H.  Wikoff  was  called 
from  earth  on  December  23.  He  had 
seemed  to  be  in  the  full  strength  of 
manly  vigor  up  to  the  moment  when 


REV.  H.   H.   WIKOFP 

he  received  the  fatal  stroko.  He  had 
but  recently  returned  from  an  '■ - 
tended  trip  with  our  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Baker,  traversins  the 
whole  length  of  the  coa'sf  from  Seat- 
tle to  San  Diego,  visiting  many 
churches.  He  was  in  his  office  Mon- 
day morning,  looking  after  his  cor- 
respondence with  his  usual  diligence 


and  good  cheer.  He  attended  the 
ministers'  meeting,  and  went  to 
luncheon  with  several  ministerial 
friends,  apparently  in  perfect  health- 
Half  an  hour  afterwards  he  was 
found  to  have  lost  the  power  of 
.speech,  and  entered  upon  that  sleep 
whose  awakening  was  in  heaven 
December  23.  It  was  a  wonderful 
Christmas  for  him ! 

Born  in  New  Jersey  more  than 
three-score  years  ago  he  filled  his  life 
with  rare  usefulness.  A  graduate  of 
Ptinccton,  he  gave  himself  to  the 
work  of  the  Christian  ministry  with 
whole  hearted  devotion.  A  man  of 
fine  presence  and  persuasive  address, 
several  churches  enjoyed  his  earnest 
preaching  and  his  faithful  pastoral 
work,  both  East  and  West. 

Attracted  to  California  not  only  by 
the  lure  of  the  climate  but  by  the 
opportunity  of  Christian  service,  be 
became  the  pastor  of  one  of  our  Con- 
gregational churches  in  San  S'ran- 
Cisco.  Thus  he  exchanged  the  East 
for  the  West,  and  the  Presbyterian 
fold  in  which  he  had  been  born  and 
reared  for  the  Congre'gational  fellow- 
ship whose  greater  freedom  he.en- 
.joyed.  The  change  did  not  weakSji; 
his  faith  for  he  ever  remained  ratfiey . 
conservative  in  belief  and  earnestly 
spiritual  in  his  life. 

In  1895  ho  was  called  to  be  tlie 
Field  Secretary  of  the  Church  B>lLld- 
ing  Society,  and  for  nearly  a  (Juarter 
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of  a  century  he  has  been  its  indefat- 
igable and  successful  representative 
in  ten  states  and  territories  of  the 
far  West.  He  knew  and  loved  the 
churches  there,  and  oared  zealously 
for  their  welfare.  He  assisted  them 
in  getting  grants  and  loans  to  com- 
plete their  buildings,  and  helped 
many  of  them  out  of  serious  financial 
difficulties.  His  own  experience  gave 
him  great  sympathy  with  the  pastors 
pressed  by  problems,  and  he  was  ever 
ready  to  aid  them.  He  awakened 
much  interest  in  the  work  of  this 
society,  and  enlisted  the  generous  co- 
operation of  individual  givers  who 
sent  conditional  gifts  to  our  treasury. 
Mr.  Wikoflf's  long  experience  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  churches 
made  him  a  wise  counselor  and  skil- 
ful helper  of  the  struggling  churches 
in  his  great  field.  In  his  long  jour- 
neys, extending  from  Alaska  to  Ari- 
zona, while  he  cared  faithfully  for 
the  material  interests  involved,  he 
was  more  concerned  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  kingdom  in  the  inner 
life  of  men.  He  rejoiced  in  the 
fruits  of  evangelism.  He  wanted  to 
see  the  churches  grow,  and  gain  more 
power  for  large  usefulness.  He 
wanted  to  see  the  civic  life  of  that 


great  West  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and 
service.  During  his  twenty-four 
years  as  Field  Secretary  the  churches 
in  his  district  increased  from  three 
hundred  and  nine  to  six  hundred  and 
fifty-seven,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
he  was  a  large  factor  in  developinig 
the  better  lite  of  that  great  region 
through  his  work. 

One  of  the  last  things  Mr.  -Wikoff 
did  was  to  prepare  and  send  to  New 
York  an  illustrated  lecture  entitled, 
''Pilgrims  of  the  Pacific  Coast."  It 
is  a  graphic  and  interesting  story  of 
the  development  of  church  life  in 
those  sunset  states,  and  the  growth 
of  the  ideals  and  institutions  of  our 
Mayflower  pioneers  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  As  soon  as  the  pictures 
can  be  duplicated  this  lecture  of  his 
will  be  available  for  ministers  and 
churches,  and  he  will  be  speaking  to 
them  for  years  to  come  of  the  work 
which  he  loved. 

Last  summer  he  revisited  Alaska 
as  part  of  his  field.  He  was  plan- 
ning to  come  in  January  to  Chicago 
to  the  Mid-winter  Conference.  But 
he  has  gone  on  a  longer  journey,  to 
that  city  of  the  soul,  toward  which 
lus  face  was  always  turned. 


SOUTHERN  HERALDS  OF  THE  CROSS 

A  TRAINING  SCHOOL  OF  THE  PROPHETS 


WE  have  frequent  applications 
to  assist  in  completing 
houses  of  worship  for  min- 
isters in  the  South,  and  it  has  been 
a  pleasure  to  respond  to  them.  We 
have  four  hundred  and  twenty-six 
churches  of  the  Pilgrim  faith  and 
polity  in  that  great  section  of  the 
country.  They  are  the  spiritual  chil- 
dren of  the  men  of  the  Mayflower, 


and  believe  that  democracy  in  the 
church  is  as  desirable  as  in  the  state. 
Some  of  these  churches  are  for 
Afro-Americans,  for  whom  our 
churches  have  done  such  a  remark- 
able work  through  the  American 
Missionary  Association  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Christian  education.  Luckily 
the  Church  Building  Society  is  color- 
blind, and  has  responded  as  promptly 
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and  yladly  In  appcab  I'rom  cliuruhes 
that  represent  the  nearly  ten  miliiou 
Negroes  in  our  eountry  as  to  those 
whose  membership  i^i  of  Cauiasian 
stock.  Tlic  ministry  of  lliu  colored 
(hurdles  is  veil  provided  for  by  the- 
ulogii'al  schools  at  TalladcfJia  and 
Fisk  and  Howard  I'nivcrsilies. 

But  the  new  youth  is  giving  in- 
creasing attention  to  the  ideals  of  the 
I'ilgrim  Fathers,  and  will  be  ready 
to  join  in  our  great  Tercentenary  cel- 
ebration next  year  with  much  enthu- 
siasm. At  any  rate  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing number  of  intelligent  people 
there  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
new  age  and  are  ready  for  modifica- 
tion of  old  methods  .so  that  freedom, 
justice,  and  brotherhood  shall  dom- 
inate the  life  of  the  people.  They 
like  a  church  that  has  a  clear  and 
inspiring  faith  coupled  with  liberty. 
A  few  such  churches  were  in  the 
South  before  the  Civil  War,  Since 
that  time  Congregational  white 
churches  have  been  organized  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  stand  as  bea- 
cons of  .spiritual  freedom  in  many 
states.  We  have  helped  to  build  their 
meeting  honses  and  shelter  their 
pastors. 


nic.M,  si:siiNAiiv 

There  is  much  reason  for  the  con- 
viclion  that  these  Southern  churches 
should  have  Southern  leaders  to  a 
large  extent.  A  ministry  native  to 
the  soil  will  be  effective.  They  must 
be  sought  and  trained,  for  the  most 
part,  ill  the  sectiou  where  their  la- 
bors are  to  be.  There  is  an  earnest 
piety  and  a  religious  devotion  in 
that  section  favorable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  good  ministers.  There  have 
been  great  preachers  there.  There  is 
abundant  material  in  Southern  homes 
for  noble-hearted  pastors  and  strong 
pulpiteers  in  the  days  to  come.  If 
our  Pilgrim  fellowship  is  to  have  a 
share  in  the  religious  development  of 
our  entire  country  and  not  merely 
one  or  two  sections  of  it,  we  should 
be  finding  and  training  heralds  o£  the 
(TOSS  for  the  South,  as  well  as  for  the 
North  and  West. 

This  makes  the  Atlanta  Theological 
Seminary  an  institution  of  great  in- 
terest to  us.  It  is  youthful  in  years, 
but  has  secured  a  fine  start  and  has 
already  done  a  fine  work.  Its  Prea- 
dents  and  Professors  have  been  able 
and  devoted  men.  A  goodly  number 
of  students  have  received  instruction 
and  have  gone  out  to  preach  the  gos- 
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pel.    Some  of  them  have  wod  laurels 
not  only  in  the  South  but  elsewhere. 
It  is  probable  that  more  and  more 
candidates  for  the  miaistry  will  go 
from  Sonthem  homes  to  this  Semiu 
ary.    The  institution  is  now  so  close 
ly  connected  with  our  Piedmont  Col 
lege  at  Demorest,  Georgia,  that  Dr. 
Jenkins  is  president  of  both  institu 
tions.    The  College  will  undoubtedly 
linary. 
i  no  share  in 
ding  of  the 
al  interest  in 
reachers  who 
ssage  in  the 
mplete.     Our 
see  the  fine 
>een   secured 
of  the  pro- 
isitor  would 
;n  years  ago 
only  a  single  briek  building,  former- 
ly a  dwelling  house  and  but  poorly 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  school.  One 
may  get  just  a  glimpse  of  it  in  the 
rear  of  the  main  building. 


dent's  house,  and  the  two  older 
buildings.  The  main  hall  includes  a 
beautiful  chapel,  a  good  library,  and 
very  attractive  recitation  rooms. 
The  president's  house  is  a  large, 
well-appointed  and  modern  house, 
good  enough  to  be  a  parsonage  for 
any  minister,  and  therefore  good 
enough  to  shelter  the  trainer  of  min- 
isters. 

These  new  buildings  have  been  se- 
cured through  the  indefatigable  ef- 
forts of  President  E.  Lyman  Hood, 
who  has  interested  many  generous 
Congregationatists  in  the  great  work 
for  the  religious  needs  of  the  South- 
land. Dr.  Hood  has  lived  long  in  the 
South,  as  pastor,  superintendent,  and 
president,  and  is  an  enthusiast  in  his 
belief  that  without  encroaching  on 
the  work  of  any  other  denomination 
there,  we  also  have  an  important 
work  to  do  in  developing  churches  in 
the  South  as  well  as  in  other  section.s 
of  the  country,  that  the  ideals  of 
freedom,  faith  and  fellowship  which 
wc  cherish  may  find  expression  in  the 
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A  fine  group  of  buildings  now  pastors  and  people  bearing  the  Con- 
stands  on  the  large  campus  looking  gregational  name.  We  bolieve  his 
down  upon  the  street,  including  the  hopes  will  be  justified  in  llic  not  dis- 
main  hall,  the  dormitory,  the  presi-  tant  future. 
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KIDDER  INSTITUTE,  MISSOURI 

By  Pvf.  G.  W.  Shaw 


KIDDER  INSTITUTE  is  dis- 
tinctly  a  missionary  enter- 
prise. It  reaches  a  class  that 
with  few  exceptions  could  not  be 
reached  by  any  other  school,  for  but 
few  of  our  students  would  have  a  de- 
sire for  an  education  if  not  incited 
by  this  school,  or  having  the  desire 
they  would  not  have  the  means  neces- 
sary to  go  elsewhere. 

One  of  our  graduates  once  said  in 
a  chapel  address : 

"I  am  glad  that  the  march  of  em- 
pire stopped  long  enough  to  plant 
Kidder  Institute,  and  that  Kidder 
Institute  came  to  me  for  I  could  not 
have  gone  to  her." 

The  school  does  not  wait  for  stu- 
dents to  seek  her  but  she  goes  out  to 
seek  them.  The  principal  drives 
hundreds  of  miles  among  the. farm- 
ers convincing  them  that  though  they 
are  poor  their  children  may  have  the 
privilege  of  an  education. 

After  hours  of  persistent  urging 
and  persuasion  the  principal,  several 
years  ago,  prevailed  upon  a  father 
to  send  his  oldest  son  to  Kidder  In- 
stitute for  six  months.  With  this 
start  the  young  man  with  the  aid  of 
the  school  and  what  the  principal 
gave  him  was  able  to  work  his  way 
through  to  graduation.  That  young 
man  is  now  auditor  of  one  of  the 
greatest  railway  systems  in  the  West. 

His  next  brother  is  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  Kansas  City  Life  In- 
surance Company.  Two  younger 
brothers  are  professors  in  Stanford 
University  and  another  a^  professor 
in  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Sixty  out  of  one  hundred  teachers 
in  Caldwell  County,  in  which  the 
Institute  is  located,  have  received 
their  education  there  and  a  number 


of  home  missionary  preachers  were 
educated  in  this  school  and  several 
missionaries  in  foreign  lands. 

The  school  is  decidedly  Christian. 
More  than  ninety  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
dents become  Christians  before  leav- 
ing. The  very  great  majority  of  our 
graduates  are  Christians. 

Most  of  our  students  are  the  chil- 
dren of  farmers  and  they  are  very 
conscientious  and  earnest  and  many 
of  them  are  required  to  make  great 
sacrifices  in  order  to  secure  an  edu- 
cation, and  so  they  yield  easily  and 
naturally  to  the  Christian  influences 
that  prevail  here.  Hence  when  a 
student  goes  out  from  us  he  carries 
these  very  ideals  and  sentiments 
with  him. . 

A  few  years  ago  a  young  man  upon 
going  home  started  a  Y.  P.  S.  C.  B. 
in  his  home  church.  Three  young 
girls  became  teachers  in  adjoining 
county  schools  and  at  once  started  a 
Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  in  the  local  church. 

Each  year  we  have  a  revival  in 
which  from  thirty  to  forty  are  con- 
verted. There  are  more  conversions 
here  from  year  to  year  than  in  all 
our  churches  in  Kidder  Association. 
No  other  institution  of  whatever 
name  has  a  greater  influence  for 
good  maintained  at  however  great 
expense.  No  other  institution  known 
to  the  writer  does  more  good  for  the 
amount  of  money  expended. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  see  where 
money  expended  in  benevolence 
would  do  more  good,  the  influences 
of  which  would  be  more  far-reach- 
ing, nor  could  anyone  better  project 
himself  in  the  future  than  to  incite 
some  aspiring  eager  youth  to  a  noble 
and  useful  life. 
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TWO  GIRLS  AND  THEIR  HUNGER 

FOR  EDUCATION 

By  G.  W.  Mitcbill,  Principal  FranUin  Academy 


DURING  the  summer  of  1917, 
two  letters  came  to  me 
among  many  others  concern- 
ing the  desire  of  young  people  to 
come  to  FVanklin  Academy. 

First.  From  an  aged  woman  on 
behalf  of  a  granddaughter.  The  sit- 
uation :  An  old  man  and  his  wife,  on 
a  little  sandhill  homestead.  Too  old 
to  work,  they  rent  the  land  to  a 
neighbor  for  a  share  of  the  crop.  A 
small  field  of  winter  wheat  on  which 
great  hopes  had  been  centered 
proved  to  be  winter-killed,  and  a  to- 
tal loss.  A  field  of  com,  blasted  by 
the  hot  winds  and  drought  is  a  total 
failure,  too  poor  even  to  make  fod- 
der. Scarcely  hay  enough  to  feed 
the  cow  over  winter.  A  grand- 
daughter who  is  eager  for  an  educa- 
tion, to  enable  her  to  teach  country 
school  to  help  in  supporting  the  fam- 
ily. A  year  at  Franklin  Academy 
will  enable  her  to  do  this. 

Grandparents,  by  utmost  economy, 
will  try  to  clothe  her  if  she  can  work 
for  her  board.  Absolutely  no  other 
means. 

We  tell  her  to  come  to  Franklin 
Academy,  and  we  will  see  her 
through.  8he  comes  and  works  at 
an3rthlng  we  can  assign  her,  to  earn 
half  the  total  expense  of  two  hun- 


dred dollars,  with  the  promise  that  I 
will  find  some  one  interested  in  girls 
who  will  provide  the  other  half — one 
hundred  dollars — to  give  her  this 
chance.  A  fine  girl  doing  fine  work 
in  the  kitchen  and  in  the  classroom. 

Second.  A  home  on  the  prairies  of 
eastern  Colorado.  A  girl  of  almost 
extraordinary  hunger  for  knowledge. 
A  mother,  planning  through  the 
years  for  a  chance  for  this  child, 
whose  teachers  in  the  little  country 
school,  Domsie-like,  have  scented 
Latinity  and  discovered  a  ** scholar" 
in  this  ''Lassie  o'  pairts." 

The  mother  writes,  "We  can  pay 
her  fare  to  EYanklin  and  buy  her 
books  if  she  can  work  for  her  board." 
I  tell  her  to  send  her  on  and  we  will 
find  her  work  for  half  her  school  ex- 
penses and  find  some  one  to  furnish 
the  other  one  hundred  dollars. 

And  so  she  comes,  eager,  diligent, 
faithful,  with  a  real  promise  of  mak- 
ing ** Another  scholar  in  the  land." 

Now  what  would  you  have  done, 
in  my  place?  I  believed  some  one  or 
two  of  the  many  i>eople  wh'o  believe 
in  girls  would  be  glad  to  furnish  the 
two  hundred  dollars  needed  to  give 
these  two  girls  so  eager  for  an  edu- 
cation a  chance  to  have  a  year  in 
Franklin  Academy. 
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THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  AND  THE 

PARISH  SCHOOL 

By  Prof.  Walter  S.  Atheam  in  the  Pilgrim  Magazine 


THE  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  Catholic  Education  Asso- 
ciation adopted  the  following 
resolution:  '*In  these  days  of  ma- 
terialistic tendencies  and  weakening 
faith,  tiie  need  of  keeping  before  us 
the  ideal — ^' Every  Catholic  child  in 
a  Catholic  school' — cannot  be  stated 
too  strongly.  As  far  as  human  wis- 
dom can  foresee,  the  preservation 
and  spread  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  this  cowti7    depend    upon    the 


adoption  by  priests  and  people  of  a 
parish  school.  The  association  re- 
cords its  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  parish  school,  the  sole  education- 
al advantage  of  the  majority  of  our 
children,  and,  with  all  the  power  at 
its  command,  urges  upon  Catholic 
parents  the  duty  of.  sending  their 
children  to  schools  in  which  togeth- 
er with  secular  knowledge,  they  will 
imbibe  the  most  excellent  knowledge 
and  love  of  Jesus  Christ,'  * 
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Just  how  seriously  do  Protestants 
take  their  church  schools?  Read  the 
reports  of  the  great  church  conven- 
tions that  have  been  held  during  the 
past  year.  Do  programs  and  resolu- 
tions urge  the  adoption  of  a  strong 
policy  in  support  of  church  schools? 

A  survey  has  recently  been  made 
in  Maiden,  Mass.  It  shows  that  the 
Protestant    children    have    open    to 


them  twenty-four  hours  of  opportu- 
nity for  religious  instruction  annual- 
ly. The  Jewish  children  have  open 
to  them  180  hours  of  religious  in- 
struction annually.  The  Catholic 
children  have  open  to  them  480 
hours  of  religious  instruction  annual- 
ly. Everything  else  being  equal,  in 
fifty  years  will  Maiden  be  a  Protes- 
tant, Jewish  or  Catholic  city? 


THE  VALUE  OF  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHER 


GO  on  with  your  work,  I  be- 
seech you,'*  said  an  English 
statesman  to  Sunday  School 
teachers,  '*for  Britain  has  problems 
enough  to  solve  as  things  are;  what 
they  would  have  been  without  the 
work  of  the  Sunday  Schools  I  trem- 
ble to  think."  And  who  would  not 
have  trembled  to  think  what  the 
manhood  of  Britain  would  have 
been  without  the  work  of  these 
schools?  And,  indeed,  I  have  often 
felt  that  if  only  Germany  had  had 
Sunday  Schools,  those  channels  of 
the  free  Spirit  of  God,  where  men 
and  women,  untuned  to  state  policies 
or  ecclesiastical  shibboleths,  teach 
the  things  of  Christ,  this  world 
catastrophe  could  never  have  taken 
place.  Then  Potsdam  could  never 
have  made  an  empire  drunk  with  a 
mad  ambition,  which,  because  God  is 


not  dead,  could  end  only  in  disaster 
to  itself  and  endless  woe  to  the 
world. 

What  a  challenge  the  hour,  there- 
fore, brings  to  Sunday  School  teach- 
ers to  be  the  best  and  to  do  the  best 
to  build  up  a  new  world  in  hope  and 
righteousness !  Our  only  door  of  out- 
look toward  a  better  day  is  through 
the  children.  In  their  young  eyes  ^ 
as  through  a  telescope  shine  the ' 
stars  of  promise.  The  next  two  gen- 
erations carry  with  them  the  world's 
great  chance  of  swift  deliverance 
from  this  present  hell  and  its  after- 
math of  woe.  How  eager  Sunday 
School  teachers  should  be  to  equip 
themselves  for  their  patriotic  and 
holy  task  of  making  men  and  women 
citizens  of  America,  of  the  world, 
yea,  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

— Pilgrim  Magavdne. 


DIPLOMACY 


MR.  JOHN  W.  FOSTER,  in 
American  Diplomacy  and 
the  Orient,  mentions  the  fol- 
lowing names  of  missionaries  conspic- 
uous in  diplomatic  negotiations  in 
the  Par  East :  Dr.  Robert  Morrison, 
Dr.  Gutzlaff,  Dr.  Peter  Parker,  and 
Dr.  S.  Wells  Williams,  and  then  sig- 
nificantly says:  ** These  are  cited  to 
show  what  an  important  part  the 
missionaries  have  borne  in  the  in- 
ternational relations  of  the  Pacific. 
A  detailed  examination  of  these 
relations  will  disclose  that  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  the  Chris- 
tian missionaries  were  an  absolute 
necessity  to  diplomatic  intercourse." 


The  first  treaty  that  the  United 
States  made  with  China  in  1844  in- 
volved missionary  participation,  and 
Hon.  Caleb  Cushing,  the  representa- 
tive of  our  nation  at  the  time,  said  of 
Drs.  E.  C.  Bridgman  and  Peter 
Parker,  who  assisted  him,  "they 
were  invaluable  as  advisers."  Drs. 
W.  A.  P.  Martin  and  S.  Wells  WQ- 
Hams  also  had  an  important  i)art  in 
the  Tientsin  treaties  of  1858,  and*  to 
the  latter  was  due  the  insertion  of 
the  famous  "toleration  clause," 
guaranteeing  religious  freedom  both 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
to  Chinese  converts. 

—Adult  Bible  Class  Monthly, 


The  CONGREGATIONAL  SUNDAY 
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WHO  IS  TO  BLAME  ? 

By  Riv,  S,  E,  Lynd,  Phoenix,  Arizona 


L'EHi^  us  call  him  Harry.  **Baby 
Hawk"  the  boys  called  him 
because  he  was  man  size  and 
only  sixteen.  He  had  lived  without 
want  lind  without  care.  Lack  of  re- 
sponsibility had  left  him  a  child  in 
experience,  and  his  body  had  out- 
stripped his  mental  development.  He 
had  "outgrown  Sunday  School," 
for  on  account  of  his  size  there 
seemed  no  appropriate  class  in  which 
to  place  him. 

With  his  mother  a  society  woman 
and  his  father  an  inebriate,  there 
proved  to  be  no  one  to  care  what  be- 
came of  Harry,  save  one;  his  little 
sister  Marian  who  cared  a  great  deal. 
Marian  was  a  frail  child  but  strong 
in  that  which  counts  for  most  in  life, 
— a  sweet  and  loving  disposition 
with  a  high  sense  of  moral  conscious- 
ness. With  almost  a  supernatural 
vision  of  the  effects  of  right  and 
wrong  she  was  the  guardian  angel  of 
her  home,  and  had  the  others  listen- 
ed to  her  the  tragedy  in  their  family 
life  would  not  have  occurred. 

The  father  was  a  harness  maker 
by  trade  and  when  not  **in  his  cups" 
had  onerous  patronage  and  did  ex- 
cellent work.  At  the  time  when  our 
story  begins  he  had  been  drinking 
quit«  heavily,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
was  out  of  work  and  out  of  temper. 
After  a  day  of  debauch,  from  which 
he  was  apparently  unable  to  sleep 
oflf  the  ill  eflfects,  he  arose  one  morn- 
ing an  unbalanced  brute;  nothing 
could  please  him,  even  his  sweet  lit- 
tle girl  could  not  console.  Pushing 
her  roughly  aside,  he  threw  his  wife 
to  the  floor  with  a  blow  from  his 
ham-like  fist  and  rushed  out  of  the 
house  cursing  family,  home,  and 
God,  literally  a  raving  maniac.   The 


boy  Harry  was  suddenly  developed 
from  childhood  into  determined 
youth  and  seizing  a  loaded  revolver, 
he  too,  rushed  out  in  pursuit,  the  ir- 
responsible avenger  of  his  mother's 
wrong,  and  when  his  father  turned 
at  bay,  shot  him  in  his  tracks. 

Of  course  the  law  must  be  vindi- 
cated. Harry  was  arrested,  tried, 
convicted,  but  because  of  his  youth 
was  not  executed  (capital  punish- 
ment prevails  in  his  state.)  Instead 
he  was  sentenced  to  state  prison  for 
a  term  of  twenty  years.  Who  was 
to  blame  f 

This  incident  is  not  fiction  but  an 
actual  experience.  I  visited  that 
home  which,  because  of  -  intemper- 
ance, was  in  one  short  hour  changed 
from  social  leadership  to  one  of 
mourning  and  sorrow.  The  father 
was  taken  to  the  burying  ground, 
the  son  to  the  state  prison,  the  little 
girl  to  her  bed  from  which  she  never 
again  rose.  In  deep  agony  the  moth- 
er pleaded  with  me  to  save  her  boy, 
all  she  now  had  left.  How  could  1 
save  him  from  a  law  molded  and  eon- 
trolled  by  criminal  lawyers,  the  lead- 
er of  whom  on  the  very  floor  of  the 
state  senate  denied  my  right  to  be 
heard  in  the  defense  of  childhood,  of 
homes,  of  society,  and  of  state,  claim- 
ing that  to  pass  such  laws  as  I  had 
recommended  would  interfere 
the  income  of  those  who  made  their 
living  from  prosecuting  criminals, 
according  to  their  interpretation  of 
state  laws? 

Yes,  Harry  must  pay  the  penalty, 
but  the  man  and  the  business  that 
transformed  Harry's  father  into  a 
brute  and  sent  him  to  a  drunkard's 
grave  by  a  shot  from  the  hands  of  an 
irresponsible  son,  may  go  free. 
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I  visited  that  home  and  knelt  by 
the  bedside  of  little  Marian,  who, 
never  strong,  succumbed  entirely  to 
the  awful  blow.  Almost  with  her 
last  words  she  begged  me  to  save  her 
brother  Harry.  I  visited  him  in  the 
prison  and  arranged  that  he  should 
join  a  class  of  fourteen  others 
who  were  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 
I  have  done  what  I  cotdd  to  follow 
the  last  injunction  of  little  Marian 
whom  he  never  saw  again,  and  of 
the  boy's  mother  who  told  me  she 
had  read  of  such  things  happening 
elsewhere  but  gave  them  no  serious 
thought  until  they  came  to  her  own 
home  and  took  her  own  family. 

In  my  survey  of  crime  in  one  of 
our  ^eat  states  I  found  that  out  of 
nearly  sixteen  hundred  juvenile  com- 
mittments only  a  little  over  two  per 


cent  had  ever  been  to  Sunday 
School  or  had  known  anything  of  the 
value  of  a  Christian  influence.  We 
have  over  thirty  million  children  in 
this  country  alone  who  are  under 
sixteen  years  of  age — a  g^reat  army 
of  undeveloped  manhood  and  wom- 
anhood pleading  for  the  right  kind 
of  home  life,  for  the  right  kind  of  in- 
struction, for  the  right  kind  of  lead- 
ership. In  order  to  protect  these 
children,  to  purify  the  homes  and 
strengthen  our  country,  we  must  no*, 
only  agitate,  educate,  and  elevate 
the  standard  of  recognition  for 
places  of  position  and  power  but  we 
must  have  more  Sunday  Schools  of 
wide  spreading  influence  so  that  lit- 
tle Marian's  wish  may  be  gratified 
and  brother  Harry  kept  from  dis- 
grace and  crime. 


«    «    « 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA  SUNDAY 

SCHOOL  WORK 


THE  Uhlman  Ranch  Sunday 
School  was  organized  in  Mc- 
Kenzie  County  on  the  last 
Sunday  in  July,  1918.  The  parish  of 
which  this  school  forms  a  part  is 
forty  miles  long  and  thirty-five  miles 
wide.  It  contains  four  organized 
churches  and  two  other  missionary 
points.  The  pastor  himself  is  a 
"homesteader."  When  this  sixth 
school  in  his  parish  was  organized, 
fourteen  people  came  together  at 
eight  o'clock  one  Sunday  evening. 
The  gathering  took  place  in  an  old 
log  house,  and  the  hallowed  memo- 
ries of  that  beautiful  Sabbath  even- 
tide will  ever  abide  in  the  lives  of 
the  little  group  meeting  in  the 
woods,  twenty^iniles  from  a  railroad. 
Iota  Flats  is  anbther  rural  com- 
munity. Nine  miles  of  lonesome 
prairie  separates  it  from  the  near- 
est railroad  town,  and  the  people 
are  struggling  with  the  problems  of 

Eioneer  life.  The  homesteads  have 
een  "proved  up,"  but  no  one  is 
yet  on  the  safe  side  of  the  financial 
line.     A  few  years  more  with  fair 


crops  and  mortgages  can  be  paid, 
better  homes  built,  and  community 
life  greatly  improved.  During  a  long 
interval  without  regular  pastoral 
service,  the  writer  held  occasional 
services  of  worship.  Visiting  the 
people  in  this  way  one  Easter  Sun- 
day afternoon,  they  urged  that  as 
soon  as  possible  another  service  be 
held  as  there  were  several  children 
to  be  baptized.  The  time  was  set, 
but  the  day  proved  to  be  stormy. 
Nevertheless  from  near  and  far  the 
people  came.  Eleven  children  and 
young  people  received  Christian  bap- 
tism and  six  of  them  united  with  the 
church.  The  Sunday  School  was  or- 
ganized only  a  few  (Jays  ago,  but 
gradually  the  work  has  developed 
and  the  community  is  being  built  up 
strongly  along  Christian  lines. 

Highland,  twelve  miles  from  the 
nearest  village,  has  a  Sunday  School 
which  in  five  years  has  grown  from 
thirty  to  one  hundred.  Its  program 
calls  for  those  things  which  make 
for  highest  progress  in  community 
life. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL  BOARD 
OF  MINISTERIAL  RELIEF 


A  PROSPEROUS  YEAR 


The  Ck)ngregational  Board  of  Relief  closed  its  fiscal  year  with  December 
31st. 

#.     «     41 

While  the  complete  reports  are  not  yet  ready,  we  are  able  to  state  that 

the  receipts  from  all  sources,  for    current    work    and    endowment,  were 

$121,151,026. 

«    «    « 

The  receipts  from  churches  are  about  the  same  as  in  1917  and  those 
from  individuals  are  several  thousand  dollars  more.  Legacies  were  less 
and  income  from  investments  more. 

H    «    « 

The  grants  to  the  veterans  never  before  reached  the  sum  of  $75,504,087. 
In  1917  they  were  $64,482,059. 


MARTIN  E.  REICHMANN 

T!^  HE  Congregational  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  has  met  with 
^^  a  serious  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Martin  E.  Reichmann, 
for  nearly  five  years  past  its  efficient  bookkeeper.  He  was  also 
keeping  the  books  of  the  Annuity  Fund  for  Congregational  Min- 
isters and  of  The  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund.  Mr.  Reichmann  was 
prostrated  by  the  influenza,  complications  arose  and  in  less  than 
three  weeks  from  the  time  his  illness  began  he  passed  away.  He 
died  in  his  prime  and  in  the  midst  of  great  usefulness.  His  early 
training  was  in  the  business  offices  of  The  Ameriet^n  Tract  So- 
ciety. Thus  he  was  familiar  with  the  work  of  benevolent  organ- 
izatioi^.  Secretary  Rice  had  been  associated  with  him  in  the 
Tract  Society  and  knew  his  worth. 

Mr.  Reichmann  was  a  Christian  gentleman,  respected  by 
those  who  knew  him  for  his  sterling  worth.  One  of  those  who 
had  many  transactions  with  our  office  paid  this  tribute — ^**In  all 
his  dealings  with  me  he  was  so  tender,  considerate  an'd  x>ainstak- 
ing  that  he  quite  won  me."  Other  similiar  testimonies  have  been 
received  and  made  by  his  associates  in  the  offioe. 

A  Christian  business  man,  loyal  to  his  church,  his  family,  his 
friends,  trustworthy  and  faithful,  is  not  easily  spared.  His  going 
leaves  a  vacancy  hard  to  fill.  In  his  home  where  love  reigned 
aaad  contentment  was  found,  is  he  most  missed.  To  his  widow  and 
young  son  we  extend  our  sincerest  sympathy. 
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THE  FINAL  REPORT  ON  THE  1918 

CHRISTMAS  FUND 


IT  was  a  wonderful  success  when 
one  considers  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  1918.  Drive  after 
drive  for  all  phases  of  war  work, 
especially  the  combined  api>eal  oi 
the  great  organizations  promoting 
the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of 
the  soldiers,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  Knights  of  Columbus  and  oth- 
ers, and  the  Red  Cross — the  latter 
coming  in  December,  when  we  were 
api)eaUng  for  the  Christmas  f\ind 
for  the  wayworn  and  battle  scarred 
veterans  of  the  holy  war. 

It  is  with  profound  gratitude  that 
we  can  announce  that  the  Christmas 
Fund  amounted  to  $14,077.66.  This 
is  the  largest  in  the  seventeen  years 
that  such  a  fund  has  been  gathered. 
In  1917  it  was  about  $11,500.00.  So 
this  year  it  exceeded  all  former  rec- 
ords by  over  $2,500. 

What  good  cheer  and  substantial 
relief  those  Christmas  checks  carried 
into  hundreds  of  homes  where  most 
of  the  dwellers  are  **old  and  gray 
headed"  and  each  one  could  say 
"My  strength  faileth." 

Suppose  you,  dear  reader,  were 
thus  old,  possibly  a  retired  minister, 
diut  in  and  lonely,  perhaps  suffer- 
ing from  cancer,  or  tuberculosis,  or 
articular  rheumatism,  or  nephritis, 
or  diabetes,  or  paralysis.  Suppose 
you  were  nearly  blind,  or  very  deaf, 
that  you  had  but  little  money  and 
were  obliged  to  practice  continually 
the  most  rigid  economy.  Suppose  it 
was  the  holiday  season  and  you 
thought  of  your  happy  childhood 
and  of  your  years  of  active  service, 
when  you  promoted  the  happiness  of 
others,  and  recalled  the  great  joy  of 


that  service,  but  now  you  realize 
that  your  work  is  finished  and  you 
are  only  waiting  to  be  called  home. 
Just  then,  it  may  have  been  the  day 
before  Christmas,  or  Christmas 
morning,  the  postman  called  and 
handed  you  a  letter.  As  it  was 
opened  you  discovered  a  check  to 
your  order  and  with  it  a  letter  some- 
thing like  this : 


"Dear  Friend  : 

Merry  Christmas!  Will  you  give  me 
the  privilege  of  sending  to  you  this 
Christmas  greeting?  I  realize  I  am  ad- 
dressing one  who  has  done  large  things 
for  the  churcli  and  for  me.  Your  great- 
est reward  is  yet  a  little  way  ahead,  and 
the  greatness  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
One  who  knows,  as  only  He  and  you  can 
know,  the  way  you  have  come,  and  sure- 
ly the  reward  will  be  above  anything  we 
could  wish  or  hope  for  you,  exceeding 
great 

I  shall  think  of  you  on  Christmas  Day 
and  rejoice  that  I  can  share  in  your  glad- 
ness and  quiet  i^eace. 

I  would  I  could  crowd  the  day  full  of 
Christmas  cheer,  material  and  spiritual, 
like  this  you  know — 
Turkey  and  smiles, 
Cranberries  and  letters, 
Mince  pie  and  jokes. 
And  best  of  all,  (and  this  will  be  best 

of  all) 
The  Prince  of  Peace  for  your  guest. 

My  love  to  you.  Q4ve  me  a  little  nook 
in  your  hearts,  please. 

— Someone  who  lives  in  Ulinois." 

Now,  something  very  much  like  all 
this  happened  on  Christmas  this 
year  in  several  hundred  homes 
whose  rooms  are  hallowed  by  the 
presence  of  the  aged  saints  of  God. 
O,  but  it  was  a  blessed  Christmas  for 
them  and  for  all  the  thousand  peo- 
ple, more  or  less,  who  had  a  part  in 
it. 


The  office  force  of  the  Board  of  Relief  has  been  tjerioualy  crippled  in  the  busiest 
season  of  the  year,  December  and  January. 

The  death  of  the  bookkeeper  from  the  prevailing  epidemic,  the  absence  of  the 
assistant  bookkeeper  for  several  weeks  because  of  an  attack  of  influenza,  and  the 
detention  of  another  stenographer  b>  illness,  have  all  together  put  the  work  behind. 

Hundreds  of  Christmas  contributions  and  the  heavy  mail  from  the  churches 
closing  their  year's  accounts,  made  it  impossible  for  the  reduced  force  to  send  re- 
ceipts and  answer  all  letters  promptly.  By  night  and  overtime  work  we  are  rapidly 
catching  up  and  are  sure  of  the  kindly  consideration  of  the  hosts  of  friends  who  are 
helping  this  good  cause. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
WOMAN'S  HOME  MISSIONARY 

FEDERATION 
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EVANGELISM 

y  yNDER  the  direction  of  our 
Tercentenary  Committee, 
co-operating  with  the  Com- 
mission on  Evangelism,  plans  are 
rapidly  being  formulated  for  an 
evangelistic  campaign  upon  which, 
as  a  denomination,  we  shall  concen- 
trate our  eflforts  for  1919.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  great  movement  can  be 
simply  and  clearly  stated.  Just  as 
the  Every  Member  Drive  lifted  our 
churches  to  a  higher  level  of  busi- 
ness administration,  so  this  second 
call  is  a  challenge  to  them  to  rise  to 
a  higher  plan  of  constant  evangel- 
istic endeavor.  Beginning  >vith  the 
formation  of  State  Committees  the 
last  of  January,  the  work  will  ad- 
vance along  carefully  directed  lines, 
culminating  in  simultaneous  pre- 
Baster  services,  at  which  each 
church  will  be  asked  to  face  its  own 
individual  responsibility  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  plan  wisely  and  efficiently 
to  meet  it.  In  this  great  undertak- 
ing the  women  of  our  churches  can 
play  an  important  part.  Adequate 
representation  is  assured  them  on 
State  and  Association  Committees; 
and  great  opportunities  for  service 
will  exist  in  the  local  churches,  in 
making  the  preliminary  surveys  that 
will  be  needed,  and  in  working  out 


the  details  of  a  comprehensive  evan- 
gelistic program.  Let  us  be  quick  to 
respond  when  these  calls  come,  and 
do  our  full  part  in  bringing  this 
great  movement  to  a  successful  com- 
pletion. 

TOPIC  FOR  MARCH,  1919 

CongregaHonal  Education  Society 

TRAINING  OUR  ENGINEERS 

Hymn:  From  Thee  AH  Skill  and  Science 
Plow   Tune — Belmont 

Scripture  and  Prayer. 

I.      A  CaU  for  Engineers. 

n.     Engineering  Training. 

a.  Elementary— In  the  home. 

b.  Fundamental — In   the   church 

school. 

c.  Academies  and  Colleges. 

III.    Consulting    Engineers — ^The  Educa- 
tion Society. 

a.  Surveying  Department  —  The 

Social.  Service  Commission. 

b.  Engineering     Standards     De- 

partment— ^The  Religious  Ed- 
ucation Department. 
.     c.  Information  Department — The 
Missionary    Education     De- 
partment. 

Hynm — Sin^  We  of  the  Golden  City, 

Tune — Stuttgart 


Closing  Prayei 

Materials  for  the  above  topics  may  be 
had  by  applying  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Congregational  Ektucation  Society,  14 
Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 

IN  October,  the  call  went  out  to  our  unions  to  take  shares  in  the 
.  War  PWd  for  Christian  work  in  war-products  communities.  The 
sudden  ending  of  the  war  has  not  removed  the  need  of  this  fund, 
and  it  is  desirable  to  meet  our  full  apportionment  as  promptly  as  possi- 
ble. We  are  glad  to  publish  the  names  of  the  Unions  which  have  met 
their  proportion  of  the  Fund,  wholly  or  in  part :  Connecticut.  Louisi- 
ana, Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  North  Carolina;,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Oregon,  and  South  Dakota. 
Who  will  be  first  to  follow  their  lead? 
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A  HELP  FOR  THE  LEADERS 

THERE  can  hardly  be  a  woman 
left  in  our  fellowship  who 
does  not  know  the  name 
"Here  and  There  Stories;''  but 
there  may  be  many  who  have  not  be- 
come familiar  with  them  or  made 
practical  use  of  them. 

As  the  name  implies,  they  are 
"Stories;"  stories  of  child-life  in 
this  and  other  lands.  They  are 
charmingly  written,  and  of  a  liter- 
ary quality  which  adds  much  to 
their  value.  The  "Stories"  come  in 
pairs,  one  illustrating  missionary 
work  done  in  this  country,  the  other, 
work  done  in  some  foreign  land,  pub- 
lished ten  times  a  year. 

They  have  triumphantly  met  the 
supreme  test — children  invariably 
receive  them  with  pleasure,  read 
them  with  interest,  and  call  for 
more! 

The  stories  set  forth  conditions  of 
life  in  other  countries  and  in  the  more 
unusual  parts  of  this,  in  a  way  to 
make  the  child  comprehend  that 
many  children  are  less  fortunate 
than  he,  and  thus  prepare  his  mind 
for  more  specific  missionary  instruc- 
tion to  be  given  later. 

Union  presidents  may  confidently 
provide  their  Young  People's  Secre- 
taries with  these  stories.  True,  they 
cost  something,  but  who  ever  reaped 
a  harvest  without  first  providing  the 
seedT  The  yearly  budget  of  every 
Union  may  well  include  the  cost  of  a 
goodly  number  of  subscriptions,  for 
use  where  i>ersonal  subscriptions  can- 
not be  secured. 

In  these  stories  we  have  one  of  the 
most  helpful  auad  eflfeetive  forms  of 
missionary  literature.  They  meet  a 
real  need,  and  those  who  once  use 
them  appreciate  their  value. 

Can  we  not  make  fuller  use  of  this 
help,  during  the  present  winter? 
There  must  be  some  one  in  every 
church  who  will  introduce  the  sto- 
ries into  the  Mission  Band  and  Sun- 
day School  classes,  and  secure  sub- 
scriptions. Subscriptions  may  be 
sent  to  this  office  or  to  that  of  the 
IjVoman's  Board. 


The  stories  are  good — ^they  are 
yours ;  take  them ! 

^    41 

A  CALL  TO  STUDY 

HOW  we  are  making  over  our 
ideas  and  enlarging  our  un- 
derstanding of  things,  in 
these  tremendous  days!  For  one 
thing,  we  are  getting  an  entirely  new 
idea  of  "Mission  Study."  Once  per- 
haps it  did  mean  a  very  much  con- 
densed text-book,  pretty  dry,  as  con- 
densed things  have  to  be,  and  full  of 
names  we  couldn't  remember  and 
staggering  figures  which  stupified  us. 

But  in  this  year  of  grace,  the  text^ 
books  deal  with  the  World's  Work- 
ers. How  could  any  topic  come  much 
closer  home  to  us  than  this? 

The  book  most  women's  organiza- 
tions will  use  is" The  Path  of  Labor." 
Women  and  children  in  industry,  the 
conditions  under  which  they  work, 
the  legislation  which  affects  them — 
what  more  vital  topic  for  us  women, 
with  our  quickened  social  conscience 
and  our  growing  political  responsi- 
bUity? 

Our  whole  denomination  is  giving 
serious  study  to  the  books  of  this 
year,  dealing  with  world-conditions 
relating  to  the  question  of  labor. 

These  are  days  which  call  for  ac- 
curate knowledge,  serious  thinking 
and  high  ideals.  Cannot  every  wom- 
an's organization  plan  for  some  form 
of  a  study  class?  It  takes  time  and 
work,  of  course,  but  let  us  remember 
the  admonitions  of  Mrs.  Chick,  and 
"make  an  effort." 

There  are  many  ways  of  doing  it ; 
a  course  of  six  or  eight  weeks  of  in- 
tensive study  is  possible  to  almost 
all.    It  will  pay. 

A  CoUege  Couree  for  Christian  Workers 

A  "Chair  of  Practical  Christian- 
ity" has  been  founded  at  Cornell, 
and  endowed  by  a  graduate,  Dr.  J. 
E.  Johnson,  "for  the  teaching  of  the 
principles  to  all  the  relationships  of 
life  in  each  succeeding  generation 
throughout  all  time." 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 
YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  and  CHILDREN'S  WORK 


« 


CARRY  ON" 


ANEW  year  is  before  the  world, 
a  year  fraught  with  vast  op- 
portunities and  possibilities. 
And  with  these  possibilities  come 
greater  responsibilities.  We  are  en- 
tering an  unprecedented  era  and 
upon  Christian  people  everywhere 
rests  a  burden  of  responsibility  larg- 
er than  at  any  other  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  nations  and  peoples  and 
churches. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  young 
people  are  the  dynamics  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Witness  the  call 
of  the  flower  of  our  land  into  war 
and  Red  Cross  service.  Shall  not  the 
church  be  the  recipient  of  our  best 
efforts  as  well  as  our  country  T 

It  must  surely  challenge  those  of 
us  who  are  older  to  inquire  if  we  are 
meeting  our  responsibilities  to  the 
youth  around  us;  if  we  are  seeking 
to  enlist  their  strength  and  vitality 
in  Christian  service;  if  we  as  Con- 
gregationalists  are  imparting  to  our 
own  the  Pilgrim  principles;  holding 
them  true  to  the  high  moral  stand- 
ards, the  unswerving  faith  in  Christ, 
the  missionary  zeal  for  souls  brought 
to  America  almost  three  hundred 
years  ago  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
our  Pilgrim  forebears. 

A  great  part  of  the  success  of  the 
Tercentenary  Program  depends  upon 
the  immediate  enlistment  of  the 
young  people.  They  must  be  trained 
in  Rlgrim  principles  and  Christian 
stewardship;  the  majority  of  the 
new  church  members  must  come 
from  among  the  young  folk;  and 
they  must  furnish  the  young  men 
and  women  needed  as  recruits  in 
kingdom  service  at  home  and  over- 
seas. 

Co-operative  work  among  the  Na- 
tional Societies  and  state  organiza- 
tions cannot  alone  succeed,  but  the 


co-operation  of  each  church,  each 
minister,  each  home  and  each  young 
people's  society  is  imperative  if  the 
religious  and  denominational  oppor- 
tunity of  the  times  is  to  be  grasped — 
if  the  Tercentenary  goals  are  to  be 
attained. 

There  are  four  trenches  which  the 
young  people  must  occupy,  if  the 
battle  for  Christian  progress  is  to  be 
won ;  study,  prayer,  service,  gifts ! 

Study:  The  literature  for  the  use 
of  the  young  people  is  more  attrac- 
tive than  ever  before.  The  denomi- 
national and  missionary  magazines, 
the  mission  study  text  books,  ''Pil- 
grim Deeds  and  Duties,"  ''The  Here 
and  There  Stories,"  "Everyland," 
and  the  leaflets  of  the  Education  So- 
ciety and  those  of  the  other  national 
societies  are  available  and  full  of 
help.  We  should  study  to  under- 
stand world  conditions.  We  cannot 
afford  to  be  provincial  as  they  say 
the  average  American  is.  The  out-, 
look  of  Jesus  was  as  wide  as  His  op- 
portunity to  serve. 

Prayer:  The  great  national  lead- 
ers of  today  are  relying  upon  pray- 
er. Shall  we,  the  servants  of  the 
King,  show  less  confidence  in  oni* 
master? 

Service:  Is  not  the  command  tha+ 
Jesus  gave  to  Peter  the  same  test  of 
sincerity  today  as  it  was  by  the  sea 
of  Galilee?    "Feed  my  lambs." 

Gifts :  Our  young  men  have  learned 
the  lesson  of  giving  even  their  all. 
Shall  the  young  women  and  young 
men  in  times  of  peace  be  tardy  in  the 
enlistment  of  their  lives  and  money 
in  His  Service? 

There  is  no  room  in  the  world  or 
the  church  today  for  slackers.  With 
all  our  loyal  strength  let  us  restwnd 
to  the  challenge  of  reconstruction; 
let  us  "Carry  On"! 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF 

RECEIPTS 


The  American  Missionary  Association 


Inring  C.  Gmylord,  Tnmsunr 


287  Fourth  ATeoae,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Receipts  for  December,  1918 
The  Daniel  Hand  Educational  Fund  for  Colored  People 

Income  for  December  from  Investments S,17S.88 

Previously  acknowledged  9,287.78 


$11,401.60 


Cunent  Receipu 


BASTBRN  mSTRICT. 


MAINE — 11.061.01. 

(Donations  419.36.  Leiracy  641.66) 

Asklandt  Union  Ch..  8.  Aubiirni  Sixth 
Street  Ch.,  3.06.  Bansori  Hammond 
Street,  S.  a.  for  Saluda.  N.  C  4.50.  Belfast i 
First  Ch.,  14.82.  Blddeffordt  Second  Ch.. 
11.16.  Bootkbay  Harbor:  Ch..  6.  Briatoli 
Ch..  8.  Cranberry  Islesi  Ch..  1.60.  Ded- 
bamt  Ch.,  1.50.  Bant  Baldwtni  First  Ch.. 
2.  Bast  Stonebami  Ch..  3.  Foxcraft  aad 
Dorert  Ch..  16.  Cterlandt  Ch..  6.  Hallowelli 
Ch..  10.  Harrison  I  Ch..  5.  Island  FaUst 
Whittier  Ch..  8.  Kcnnebankportt  South 
Ch..  6.  Lewtstont  Pine  Street  Ch..  17.  Mtl- 
brldsei  Ch..  5.  MInot  Centers  Ch..  40. 
North  Rrldfctont  Ch..  3.57.  No.  New  Port 
landt  Ch.,  3.  North  WaterfcM'di  Ch..  6.60. 
OMtownt  Stillwater.  Ch..  2.  Otlsfleldt  Ch.. 
3.60.  Pattent  Ch.,  6.  Presque  Islet  Ch..  25. 
Rlehmondt  Ch..  3.  Searsportt  Second  Ch.. 
6.85.  Saeot  First  Parish  Ch..  5.55.  Solon  i 
Ch..  1.  South  Parist  First  Ch..  25.  Sprinsr- 
lleldt  Ch..  2.  Veaslet  Ch..  8.  Thomastoni 
First  Ch..  2.  'Wellst  Second  Ch..  5.  Wtna- 
lowt  Ch^  19.  Wool^Tlcht  Ch.,  5.  Yar- 
montht  First  Parish  Ch..  10.  Yorki  Second 
Ch..  10.        York  VlUaicet  First  Ch..  24. 

l¥onian*«  Home  Missionary  Union  of 
Maine.  Mrs.  C.  E.  Leach.  Treas.  Camden  t 
26.  Cnmberland  Centers  20.  Bastportt 
1.26.  GreenriUet  6.40  HalloweUi  4.  Island 
FaUsi  7.  Jaekmant  1.50.  Lewistoni  Pine 
St.  Ch.,  Lrookout  Mission  Band.  1.  Oxford! 
1.  Sandy  point  I  5.  So.  Brldstont  1.70.  To- 
tal $73.86. 

F.   Kelloffg   (2,000.00  less 
(reserve   legacy   1.283.34) 


Ctorbami  Mary 
tax  75.)  1.925.00 
641.66. 

NBW^  HAMPSHIRE: 


$428.21. 


Bamsteadi  CTh..   4.95. 
Center   Osnlpeei   First 


Brookilnet  Ch..   3. 
Ch..      2.      Concord  t 


East  Ch.,  10.  Francestowni  Ch..  12. 
Franklin  I  Ch..  41.  Goffstowni  CTh..  12. 25. 
Greenville s  Ch..  4.  Hamptoas  Ch..  15.  Hills- 
boro  Centers  Ch.,  1.  Hlnsdalet  Ch..  31.50. 
Lebanont  Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  S.  C.  50.  Man- 
eheateri  Franklin  Street  Ch..  90.  Nashua i 
Pilgrim  Ch..  58.51  (25.52  of  which  for 
Pleasant  Hill,  Tenn.)  Orfordville:  Ch., 
5.50.  Petersboroi  Union  CTh..  25.  Plalstowi 
N.  H.  A  North  Haverhill.  Mass..  C?h..  8.25. 
So.  Lyndeborot  Ch.,  6.  Union  i  Ch.,  8.25. 
Woifeborot  First  Ch.,  40. 

VBRMONT— $423.42. 

Burllnjrtons  First  Ch..  box  groods  for  Mc- 
intosh, Oa.  Chartottei  Ch..  7.  Cheiseat  Ch.. 
10.03.    Cheaters  Crh..  10.90.    Colehesteri  Ch.. 


7.37.  Coventry  I  Ch.,  6.  East  Berkahlrei 
Ch.,  21.  Bast  Hardwieki  Ch..  18.32.  Bno|». 
bonci  First  Ch.,  Missionary  Soc.,  bbL  Koods 
for  Mcintosh.  Ga.  Frankllni  Miss  R.  H., 
Dackase  aooas  for  Mcintosh.  Ga.  Hart 
ffordi  Second  Ch..  11.82.  Lndlowi  Ch.,  9.05. 
Manehesteri  First  Ch..  83;  B.  H..  bbL  ffoods 
for  Mcintosh.  Ga.  Mlddlebturi  CIl.  62.10. 
Missionary  Soc,  box  proods  for  Mcintosh, 
Ga.  New  Haven  I  C.  E.  Soc.  for  nurse  at 
Humacao  Hospital.  Porto  Rico.  10.  North 
Pomfrett  Ch..  4.20.  Peaehamt  Ch.,  36. 
RIehmondi  I*  M.  S..  bhL  ffoods  for  Ma- 
rion. Ala.  St.  Johnshnryi  South  Ch.,  65.66: 
South  Ch.,  S.  S..  package  groods  for  Mcin- 
tosh. Ga.;  Ia  M.  S..  for  Marion.  Ala..  4.25; 
Mrs.  R.  F.,  two  packages  goods  for  Mcin- 
tosh. Ga.  Shorehami  Ch..  18.35.  Swantoni 
Ch..  16.20.  Thetfordi  First  C?h..  18.72.  Wey- 
bridsei  Ch.,  13.56.  WUderi  Ch.,  8.  WIBIs- 
torn  Ch.,  5.  WUmlnjrtont  Ch.,  8.  Wind- 
sort  Old  South  CTh.,  20. 

M  ASSACHUSBTTS — $9,669.43. 

(Donations   6.311.00.  Lefiracles  4.358.48) 

Amesbnryt  Main  Street  Ch..  8.03;  Ladies' 
Aid  Soc.  for  Thomasvllle.  Ga..  16.  Ant- 
herati  First  S.  S.,  15.  Andovert  So\ith  Ch.. 
187;  C.  C.  C,  for  cottage  at  Elbo woods. 
No.  Dak.,  1;  '^A  Friend."  26.  Asbbyi  Ortho- 
dox Ch.,  20.02.  Ashland  I  First  Ch..  5.  At 
tleborot  Second  S.  S..  21.40.  Anbamdalei 
Ch..  146.47.  Relehertowni  Ch..  11.25.  Bel- 
mont i  Plymouth  Ch.,  9.43.  Berlin t  PMrst 
Ch..  12.  Beverly t  Primary  S.  S.  and  good 
Friends,  for  Kindergarten,  Talladega. 
Ala..  5.  Blandfordt  First  Ch.,  11.  Bostont 
Central  C?h..  320;  W.  S.  B..  for  Talladega 
College.  1.  Bast  Bostont  Baker  Ch..  2.20. 
South  Boston  I  Phillips  Ch..  20.  Dorehesteri 
Second  Ch.  S.  S..  20.  Jamaica  Plaint  Cen- 
tral Ch..  60;  Boylston  Ch..  for  Marlon. 
Ala..  5.  Roxburyt  Immanuel-Walnut  Ave. 
Ch..  8.  Cambridsrei  North  C!h..  82.92:  Mrs. 
W.  M.  S.,  for  Cottage  at  Blbowoods.  N. 
Dak..  5.  Campellor  South  Ch..  25.  Cantont 
Evangelical  Ch..  64.20.  Chelmsford i  Cent. 
Ch..  26.  Chleopee  Falls s  Second  C^h..  14.56. 
Clinton  t  E.  P.  S.,  5.  Daltoni  H.  A.  Barton's 
S.  S.  Class,  for  Lexington.  Ky..  10.  Ded- 
hnmt  First  Ch..  17.65.  I>ouglaass  First  C^.. 
3.  Dnxbnryi  Pilgrim  Ch..  4.  EUuit  Taai|- 
toni  Ch..  5.50.  Bdgartownt  Ch..  2.76.  Bn- 
fleldi  Ch..  36.80.  Bsaexi  L.  B.  Circle,  for 
Pleasant  Hill.  15.  FaSrhavent  S.  S..  3.96. 
FeedHfts:  Hlllsi  Ch.,  10.  FItehbursi  C^alvin- 
Istic  Ch..  92.78;  Rollstone  Ch..  51.02.  Flor^ 
ence:  Ch.,  14.75.  Framlnirham  Centrei  Rev. 
W.  N..  for  Tougaloo  College.  50.  Oardneri 
First  Ch..  121.56.  Globe  VlUagei  CTh..  6. 
Gloucester!  Lanesville  Ch..  2.  Granville 
Centret  First  Ch.,  4.  Oreenfleldi  First  Ch.. 
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I  Ch..  EO.    HlBBdaUi  First  Ch.. 

-^       ^•iTskci  Flmt 

Hyde     Pnrki 

Clarendon  Ch.,  S.  T^BcaiHcrt  Ev&D.  Cone'l 
Ch.,  23.93.  l*ei  Ch..  8T.1T:  S.  S..  TB;  Mri. 
A.  R.  8.,  for  Talladega  Collega,  10.  I^ncUi 
Eliot  Ch.,  3.83;  Eliot  Ch.  B.  3.,  3. OS.  LrBBi 
Flrnt  Ch..  61.  MsUrai  First  Ch.,  97.B0. 
Markfehesdi  First  Ch„  49.13.  Mrlroac 
Htshlaitdsi  Ch,  lOO.SS.  HUHai  Ch.,  14. 
MUtBBi  East  Ch.,  13.T!.  Mohobi  Ch..  GS. 
MOKlBKiwi  First  S.  S,  3.B9.  MoBtenri 
Ch..    2.     " — ' — "-''-    "—     '     ■"      *~"    "' 


...     .       .    School.    6.     B 

FIrat    Ch.,    2;     Trinitarian 
Guild,   (or  Piedmont  Coltege. 


Ch.      MlBi 


Bytleld    Ch..    8  S 


tral    Ch., 


taBt  Ch..  4.  ~ 

WsnBB'B  HoBir  HlM4o>arT  AiwocliittBB 
•*  •»■■■•  "S.  "■  '•  "■■■■  Amos  Lawrence 
Hathj^ay^  TrEaaurer.  Salrait  Taberna- 
cle Ch.,  W.  H.  II.  A.,  for  Scholarship  at 
Santee,  Neb.,  iE;  W.  K.  M.  A.,  for  Balarles. 
T67.M.      Total   1792.64. 

ABdcTFTi  Susan  K.  Randall.  EDO  Aak- 
••Idi  Henry  Taylor,  960.  Dosiobi  Moses 
W.  Richardson,  i,0T1.12:  C.  A.  Thomas 
403.97.    Nrwtaai  John  Ward.  1.000  (reserve 

S."".',,."'  IS!. '"  "■  '»'"—'"■  "»"•"■ 

RHODE  ISLAND — S33D.gj, 

BarrlBKtoBi  Ch.,  10.  Briitsli  Plrat  Ch. 
40.90.  Puin  nalei  Ch..  S4.3S.  PraTMrBCfi 
HlM  I.  N.  L..  100;  H.  J,  W.,  80,  (or  Tou- 
Kalno   College;    J.    R.   McC.    (or  Talladeffa 


CoUep. 
Ch.,    8.' 
Bliss   4    _ 
Globe  Ch. 


IB;    Peoples    Ch..    6. 82;      Blveralde 
TlTerlani    Amicable      "*•         '" 
-  rnars     Ch.,     1.35.      ' 

CHNTRAL  DISTRICT 


KoTtk  AriaiBsi  Ch..  30.  NorUi 
ChrlHofardt  Ch..  8.  KoTtb  Hadleyl  Ch..  IB. 
NvrthaBBiDBi  Edwards  Ch..  89.60;  Ed- 
wards Ch.  H.  M.  aoc.,  for  WllmlnKton.  N. 
C  60;  "M.  a-  10.  Nortb  WUbrBhaoit 
QrauA  Union  Ch..  1Z.40.  OraiiKci  Central 
Ch.,  11.79.  I'eppcrclli  Ch..  22.83.  FlseoB 
Oavet  Ch.,  10.  PlllaCelili  First  Ch.  or 
Christ,  36K.11.  PlyaiptoDi  Ch..  1.T2.  Rocli- 
Mtcri  First  Ch..  4;  North  Ch..  E.  Rowleyi 
Ch..  22.30.  Salmt  Cromble  St.  Ch..  32; 
South  Ch..  1.14.  SbIchi  Tabernacle  Ch..  128; 
Tabernacle  Ch.  W.  M.  Soc.,  ror  Hospital  at 
Humacao.  Porto  Rico,  B;  Miss  M,  B.  P.. 
10.  SajtaBSTtllet  Edwards  CIi..  E.EO.  BharBBi 
Ptrat  Ch..  46.20.  8h*»«in>ri  Ch..  49.  Shcl- 
kBTBP  FatlBi  Mrs.  H.  L.  P..  box  and  bbl. 
Kooda   for  Marlon.  Ala.    Shrewabairi  S.   S.. 


J.&p.     Narv 


Ch.. 


Ch..  Sodalltaa  Club,  for  Lexington.  Ky,,  itf. 
Oakvlllei  Union  Ch.,  1E.9B.  Pamfret  Ccs- 
teri  Mrs.  H.  M.  B..  for  Brewer  Normal 
School.  30.  Purtlandi  FlrHt  Ch..  13.14. 
PrOBperti  C.  E.  Soc.  (or  nurse  In  Porto 
-     -  I  Second  Ch..  61.1?.  Rid»e- 


■  Firs 


Ch„  40. 


I    Ch..    2S.. 


t  Fir 


t  Ch.,  3.80. 


L.   9..-  for   Lc> 


InstOBi    Mrs.    F. 


neton,    Ky..    2.     South 
9.2B.     SlalTord    flprlUBi 


vlllct  Ch..  20;  Mrs.  J.  G.  T..  box  Koods  for 
Marlon.  Ala.  ThoBaatoBi  First  Ch..  14. SS. 
TorrlBKfOBi  H,  M.  Soc.  tor  Wilmington. 
N.  C.  10.  VBlonvlIIei  Ch..  22.  VenOB 
Reatrei  Ch..  Z.G6.  ^Vatertown i  First  Ch.. 
S0.90:  a  E.  L,  for  Lexington.  Ky..  5;  Mrs. 
F.  L.  M.,  for  Lexington.  Ky..  20.  W«<*t 
C;arDwBUi  C.  E.  Snc,  B.  West  Hartfordi 
First  Ch,  of  Christ.  219.88.  WestvlUei  Ch., 
10.02.  WhllDervlUci  Ch .  G1.77.  WlBChca. 
«•»!  Ch.,  7.S1.  WIndliBnii  First  Ch.,  1T.4E. 
wiudaari  Ch..  20.17.  Wladiiar  Loekai  Ch.. 
Wlaatedi    Second    Ch.,    The   Tra.Teler* 


1T.15. 

WoBian's  COBK*!  IIOBie  MlaBtoaaiT  VbIsb 

of  C»aB„  Mrs,  Oeoree  Dahl.  Treasurer. 
GlIlactoBi  12.  Cssheai  30.  OroloBi  20. 
Harftordi  Asylum  HIIL  2O0.  MBBcfeeatori 
Second,  30.  Mrrldeni  First.  30.  MUfardi 
First.  10.  Mtw  Hartronli  3.  (few  Hanai 
Redeemer.  BO.  Nurwalki  First.  10.  Onnitei 
Aux.,  24  (for  Student  Aid  at  Thomasrllle 
and  Grand  View.)  WlBilaori  10.  Interest 
from  Trust  Funds.  W.  C.  H.  M.  U..  70,  To- 
tal, tEI9. 
NBW    YORK— 42. 150.50. 

Albanri  First  Ch..  <8,t;7.  Aiitwerpi  Ch., 
26. 3B.  .tqarbocDei  Cli..  B.B2.  BbIHbb  Hal- 
lowi  Ch„  31.  Brrksblm  Ch.,  12.  BIbk. 
kamtoBi  East  Side  Ch..  E.  Brooklrni  Bush- 
wlok  Ave.  crh..  40;  Ch.  of  the  FllKrIms, 
36, El;  Clinton  Ave.  Ch..  1.000:  Friends  In 
Clinton  Ave.  Ch.,  for  Marlon.  Ala..  75: 
Rugby  Ch..  6;  Tompkins  Ave.  CTh..  200:  3. 
R.  R..  (or  Flag.  26;  M.  F.  C.  for  Rindsr 
Earten,  Talladega,  Ala..  2.     DaSalat  FItol 
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Memorial   Ch..   12;   Kind's  Daughters   Clr- 
Se.  for  Moorhead.  Miss..  20.   CimaBdalpifts 
Fii^Bt  S.  S..  7.89.    Caadort  Ch..  3.    Chathaiiif 
H.   P.   B..    5.50.     Cllfto*   »PrlnK«i   M.   A.    T.. 
for  Talladega  College.  10.    Goliiiiibiiai  Ch.. 
1.95.    Comwnll-oii-Hiid»ont  Miss  C.   S..  lor 
Thomasville,   Oa.,   50.     Cortlandt     Ist   C^.. 
41.87.  Cortlandt  2d  Ch..  2.  Enjrt  Btoomfteldi 
S    S..    for   Piedmont    College.    24.69:    C.    E. 
Soc.   for  support  of  Nurse     at     Humacao, 
Porto   Rico.    5.     Galnent     Ch..    }?•     Greeaet 
First  Ch..  1.    Oroton  Cltyi  Ch..  11.05.  Horn- 
by i    Ch..    1.     Irondequolti    United    Ch.,    13. 
Jameatoiviii  First  Ch..   139;  Pilgrim  Mem- 
orial Ch..  2.70.    Javat  Ch..  3.51.    Keene  Val- 
leys Ch».  3.99.    Klantonet  Ch..   1.70    Lebaa- 
oni   Ch..   858.    Mnnaavlllei  Ch..   3.25;   S.   S.. 
3.38.     Newburifht   Ch.,   35.     ^fw  Haveat  C. 
S.  S..  for  Talladega  College,  10.  New  Vorki 
Boy   Rangers,    by    W.    B.      S^     ^^Ar  ^iS^^ 
Agency.  Mont..  15;  Pilgrim  Ch..  24.55.  New 
Vtllaget    Ch..    2.35.     North    GuUfordi      Ch.. 
».08.      Ort»ka»y   Fallai    Ch..    4.94.    Plioeiilxi 
Ch.,   20.    Pttchert   Ch..  4.81.     Port   Leydent 
Ch..  5.22.    Iio»coet  Ch..  3.90.    Schroon  I.akei 
Ch.,    8.     Speneerporti  Ch..      40.       Syracwiiei 
Danforth    Ch..    31;    Good    Will    Ch..    Alpha 
Circle,  box  goods  for  Marlon.  Ala.;  Pilgrim 
Ch..    2.34.      WadhamMt    Ch.,      11.30.      Weiit- 
morelands    L.    A.    &    H.    M.    Soc.    two    bbl. 
goods   for  Marion.   Ala.    Wolcotti   Miss   S. 
C,  box  goods  for  Marion.  Ala.    W€>odluiy- 
ens    Christ   Ch..    4.     WoodvUlet   Miss   P.    L. 
W..  2.50. 
NfilV  JERSKY— 4543.05. 

Crfinrordt  Mrs.  E.  Bradbear's  S.  S.  Class, 
for  Cottage  at  Elbowoods,  N.  Dak..  8. 
Kaat  Oranffci  First  Ch..  117.66;  Trinity 
Ch..  104.04.  K«K  Harbor:  Emmanuel  Ch.  C. 
E.  Soc.  for  Nurse  in  Porto  Rico.  3.  Glen 
Ridge  I  Ch.,  60.  Grantwoodt  Ch..  13.01 
Jersey  Cltyi  Miss  A.  E.  B..  for  Cottage  at 
Elbowoods.  No.  Dak..  5.  Maple  Shades  Ch.. 
3.44.  Montelalrt  Miss  C.  S.  H.,  for  Touga- 
loo  College.  5.  Nutleyi  C.  E.  Soc.  for  Hos- 
pital at  Humacao,  Porto  Rico.  5;  Woman's 
Soc.  for  Hospital  at  Humacao,  Porto 
Rico.  3.  Rutherford t  Ch..  18.90.  South 
Oraniret  R.  H.  T..  for  Student  Aid  at  Tal- 
ladega College.  32.  Smnmltx  W.  L.  B..  6. 
Vlnelandt   Ch..   10.    WestAeldi  Ch..   150. 

PENNSYLVANIA — $232.15. 

Bbensbnrgx  First  Ch.,  62.  Kamei  First 
Ch.,  54.  Mahanoy  Cltyt  Bethel  Ch.,  7. 
MeadvlUes  Park  Ave.  Ch.,  25.  Philadel- 
phlat  Central  Ch.,  8;  Park  Ch..  50.  Pitta 
tons  First  Ch..  6.40.  Plttnbnrghi  Slavonic 
Ch..  5,  RldRTwayi  Mrs.  C.  W.  W..  5.  Spring 
Creeki  Ch.,  1.75.  Steelton:  Miss  W.  B..  for 
Gloucester  A.  &  I.  School,  1.  Wilkes  Barrel 
First  Ch.,  7. 

DISTRICT   OF    COLUMBIA — $202.00. 

Washington  s  Mount  Pleasant  Ch..  185; 
Peoples  Ch..  W.  H.  M.  Soc.  15;  Miss  F.  D.. 
for  Cottage  at  Elbowoods.  No.  Dak.,  2. 

OHIO — $504.45. 

Akroni  West  Ch..  22.25.  Bereai  Ch..  8. 
Brownhelmi  Ch..  2.55.  Chardoni  Ch..  80c 
Chester!  Ch.,  S.  S.,  1.70.  CIneinnntli  Law- 
rence St.  Ch..  4.50.  Clarldont  Ch..  13.85. 
Cleveland!  Colllnwood  Ch..  13.80;  Denison 
Ave.  Ch.,  15;  Emmanuel  Ch..  1.64;  First 
Ch.,  16.64;  Highland  Ch,.  4;  Mizpah  Cli.. 
14;  S.  S.,  for  Nurse  in  Porto  Rico.  5;  Mrs. 
O.  L.,  for  Marlon.  Ala..  1.50.  Colambnsi  J. 
A,  J.,  for  Talladega  College.  20.  Cuyahoga 
Falls!  Ch.,  5.45.  Dover  Center:  Dover  Ch.. 
9.  Geneva!  Ch.,  5.45.  Greenwich!  Ch..  5.70. 
Isle  St.  George!  Ch..  50c.  IiakewcMMl!  Ch.. 
29.60.  Llmat  Ch..  6.05.  Lorain i  First  Ch.. 
78.20;  Mrs.  W.  H.  J.,  for  Tillotson  Collegp,. 
6.  I^ncas!  Ch..  1.70.  Mannlleldx  Mayflower 
Ch.,  10.52.  North  Falrlleld:  Ch..  3.  North 
Monroevlllei  Ch..  9.20.  North  Olmiftted! 
Ch..  5.92.  Oberlln!  "A  Friend."  for  Athens. 
Ala..  18.  Pnlnesvlllei  Union  Ch.,  1.80.  Pen- 
Heidi  Ch..  2.  Rlchfleldi  Ch..  3.5u.  Roots- 
town  i  Ch.,   6.26.    Samdiukyi  A.  B.  W..  for 


Talladega  Collere.  ^  •W^f«A^5!S£j 
Plymouth  Ch..  7.90.^  Troy iCh.  8JtO.  Toledoi 
Birmingham  Ch..  2-20.  IJjilos^Uei  »^ 
11.82.  VermlUoni  Ch..  14.10.  Wa«hln«to«t 
Ch..   10.50. 

Woman's  Home  Mlanlonary  I^aton  «< 
Ohio,  by  Miss  Mary  H.  Hutchison.  Tr^- 
urer.  Aahtabnlat  M.  S..  8  05.  Jr.  C.  ^Soc. 
for  Indian  Student.  2.  ?'®?^««W«  ^-  §• 
46c;  S.  S..  17c  Cleveland!  GlenvlUe.  S.  S. 
1.15^  Trinity.  W.  A.  2.76.  f?»««i»5S  North 
M.  k,  3.30.  Llmai  W.  S..  1.91  »f«^>«<  -^ 
S.  38.70.  OberKn!  First.  W.  H.  M.  S.  L15. 
Second  W.  S.,  28.75.  Parkmani  W  a.  2.13. 
Weat   Andoveri  L.    A..    253.      ToUl.    $93.06. 

INDIANA — $9.94. 

Angola!  First  Ch...  5.    Shlpahewnanat  Ch.. 
4.94. 
MICHIGAN — $88.38. 

Athens!  Ch..  2.  Bangori  First  Ch^  7. 
Colomai  Ch..  3.  Dexter!  Ch..  2.6^  V"1S 
Rapids !  Comstock  Park  Ch..  6;  East  Ch.. 
15.  Hndsoni  Ch..  10.  Portland!  Ch..  14. 
Royal  Oak!  Ch.,  2.  Saranaci  Ch..  2.60. 
South   Haven!  Ch.,  4.80. 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  £nto*  of 
MIehlgan.  Miss  Marcia  V.  Hall.  Treasurer. 
Dowaglaei  6.  Graws  I^ake!  5.85.  I^ndtegtoai 
4.03.    Portland!  L50.    WatervUet!  2.     Total. 
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ILLINOIS — $929.57. 

Abingdon!  Ch..  12.  Blue  J»l«»*«  C-  E. 
Soc.  3.  Bunker  Hill!  Ch..  6.50.  Cnnton! 
Ch..  11.85.  Champaign!  First  Ch..  55.  CW- 
eago!  Forty-second  Ave.  Ch..  1.40;  Lincoln 
Mem.  Ch..  2;  Millard  Ave.  Ch..  3;  New 
First  Ch.,  box  goods  for  Marion,  Ala.; 
Park  Manor  Ch.,  16;  Waveland  Ave.  Ch.. 
14;  Waveland  Ch.,  Women,  for  Cottage  at 
Elbowoods.  No.  Dak..  2;  F.  H.  T.  for  Cot- 
tage at  Elbowoods.  No.  Dak..  334;  M.  A, 
H.,  for  Cottage  at  Elbowoods.  No.  Dak.. 
35.  Deeatnr!  First  Ch.,  35.50.  Downers 
Grove!  Ch.,  26.  Dwlght!  Ch..  7.36.  Evup- 
ton!  S.  a.  for  Cottage  at  Elbowoods.  No. 
Dak.,  39.  Graykind!  Ch.,  1.  Hlghlmi^j 
First  Ch.,  5.  Huntley!  Ch..  12.40.  Lombardi 
First  Ch..  11.55.  Ottawa!  Mrs.  E.  H.  B.. 
for  Tougaloo  College,  15.  Park  RAdce! 
Community  Ch.,  14.  Paxtoni  Ch..  7.02;  W. 
M.  Soc.  box  goods  for  Moorhead,  Miss. 
Roekford!  Second  Ch.,  16.50.  Sheffield «  I*. 
M.  Soc,  box  goods  for  Moorhead,  Miss. 
Toulon!  First  Ch..  30.  Wheatoni  Mra.  G. 
K.  D..  5;  Mrs.  J.  H.  P..  for  Marion.  Ala,. 
2.  Wyanet!  Ch.,  5.  Yorkvlllei  Ch..  10. 
"A  Friend  in  Illinois.**  15. 

•  Wonum'n  Home  Mlsalonary  Union  off  II 
Itnotn,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Fitch.  Treasurer.  A«- 
rora!  First.  W.  M.  S..  16.  Bunker  HIUi  W. 
M.  S.,  3.  Chleago!  Ravenswood,  W.  M.  S., 
15;  Summerdale,  W.  M.  S.,  4;  Tabernacle. 
W.  M.  S.,  2.50;  Washington  Park.  W.  M. 
S.,  8.  Deeatur!  W.  M.  S.  4.  Dixon i  W.  M. 
S..  2.  Blftin!  First.  W.  M.  S..  80.  Cteleahuvi 
Central  S.  S..  10.  Mollnei  Second.  W.  M. 
S.,  8.  Oak  Park!  First  W.  S.,  40.  Pemt  W. 
M.  S.,  3.  PlttMleld!  W.  M.  S..  3.50.  Plain- 
Held!  M.  B..  for  Cassedy  School,  Talla- 
dega, Ala..  5.  aulncy!  First.  W.  M.  S.,  6. 
Roberts!  W.  a.  3.  Roaemond!  W.  M.  S..  S. 
Shabhona!  W.  M.  S.^  3.50.  South  Chleajcot 
W.  M.  S.,  1.  Strawn!  C.  E..  2.  Tontcni  W. 
M.  a.  3.  Wayne!  W.  M.  S.,  2.  Wlnnehasoi 
W.  M.  a.  2.     Total.  $176.50. 

IOWA — $251.68. 

Aniaou!  Ch.,  18.  Bmmetaburg!  Ch.,  S.60. 
Des  Molnea:  J.  M.  G.,  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege. 10.  Fort  Dodge!  Ch.,  10.  liuke  VIew! 
Ch..  5.  Le  Mars!  Ch..  10.  Monona!  Ch..  1. 
Montour!  "Friend."  5.  Oldsi  W.  M.  Soc. 
package  goods  for  Moorhead.  Miss.  Ot- 
tnmwa!  First  Ch..  12.  Perry  F.  M. JU.  10, 
Primghart  Ch..  29.80.  Red  Oak!  Ch..  8. 
RIeevlUe:  Mrs.  D.  W.  K..  for  Cottage  at 
Elbowoods,  No.  Dak.,  30.  Salem!  Miss  M. 
M.,   box   goods   for  Moorhead,  Miss.   Slo«x 
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ClWi  H.   L.   H„   tor   Cro 


l"w«,     throuBh       ConKi 


Rc«   0>kt   3.      RockwMli   5.      Tot 
WI  SCONS  I M — t  <  2  3. 7  6. 

Areuii   Second  Ch.,    S.   Bmiiiloii 
8.     nradheadi  MIbs  A.  A.  W.,  S.  1 
Ch..    S.     KndnTuri      Ch..      Id.a*. 
Hnrttordt  Ch..  3.      Hu-tli 


Ch..   E.60.      Lh  Cm 
OckHHi    Flrat    Ch.,    . 
T.SO.      MsdlHOBi   Firs 


72c.  Saudilanpi  STc.     Sprlucfleld i  21c.  Wa4- 
»>■    Z.2S.      WaubuKi    Z3c.     Warutai    1.80. 
WlUlmiB.t  14c.     Total,  tST.35. 
MISSOURI— 1248.75. 

Kanna    CUyi      Westminster      Ch.,      Z26: 
Ivaahoe  Park  Ch.,  10:  J.  D.  F„  G.  I>«Ihi>s>i 
First  Ch..   8.76. 
KANSAS — IS6,73. 

EmporUi  First  Ch.,   ZD.  Great  Beadi  Ch.. 

8.  Humboldti  E.  N.  K,  7.60.  Kaaaaa  Cltri 
Cheieea  S.  S..  1.65.  I.anr»cei  Plymouth 
Ch.,  17.71:  Bible  School,  1.66:  C.  B.  Boc . 
1.66.  ManhQttBBi  L.  M.  S.,  three  boxes 
goods  tor  Maritm,  Ala,    Kjewtolhi  First  Ch., 

9.  PHirtor.,  Ch..  2.69.  Sev.ry.  Ch..  6.  tS^ 
pekai  Kev.  K.  S,  B..  for  Cottaara  at  Elbo- 
wonrf.     w„     Ual,_       I       vaHey      Faltat   C*i.. 

-I14S.67. 


Ch..  3. 

Wtacaaala,  Mrs~R.  BrWayT'Tre^ 


Haaie    Bllaalonnir      UuloK 


'.40.      Anui 
1.20/     Brulbfadi 


■vtllei 


S.  ,fOT  D 
SprlDS  G 
Vtroqnai 


V.'  =■  »>"oni  1.M0.  Mllwau. 
■and  Ave.,  2,  Oshkoshi  Plymouth,  3 
'    Plymouth.    4.fiO.      Hlver    FaUni    3 

iltory    at    Grand    View,     35. Ss! 

Bi     1.      Sprlac      ValKyi       1.60. 

wanvaat    3.     Waunatoaai    24 


Uisa. 
IAS. 

Ch,  SI 

Cb..  4. 
Ch.,  1< 
Ch..  S( 


'h.,  2.60:     w. 


.75,     Man 


on  Ch., 
27.50; 


2Te?'i  Unden 

26c:'  P:  ■m^i?h' 

Plymo  _  .     hhj 

K^  t^}  ^Ibwwoods,   No.   Uftk.,  10:    Mrs     O 

No.    Dk  "■  2^-    '".-l-i-^-t,?'    Elbowopds. 


)ods  for 


■laorhcadi    Ch,,    1,32       MorthfleldT  silBa* 


Ch..      1.40. 


Ch^.  75o.  St.  Panli 


Plymouth  4..  I.S^st  So'"trPaVk.?S- 

Waa«ai    Ch..    34c.      Wtnthroin   Ch ,    2,46 

'Wamaj'a    Rant-    Hlaatonarr      TTDtDa      af 
KIkauola.    Mrit    A,    E.      Fanel  " 

Atasaadrlai   ■>  ""^      ■ — -J-      -'vi'-' 


BIc  LalHi 


2.70.  A».      .. ^.^^^  _^ 

Bandeltrt   45r! 

al  MlSBlotiB.  7.08 
i.  PrPtllei 
Hancock! 


«c.  <to|.rcl..d.  W.  M.  aoc.,'66b 

~^ot  1,6B.  ^fankatoi  Fir* 
4c,  Marskalli  2.TZ.  Mli 
1.0S:  Fifth  Ave  " ' 
:   Lowry  Hills.   1.26: 


34  c.    MaplrtoBi 


dale.  1.80:  Park 

Vine.    53c.      HIanenaa 

f  «■     f.'M^i  Raplda.      „,.     „„, 


Plymouth,  l 

22  c.    Uwati 

RobMDs 


N4IKTH  DAKOTA-.4287.Z2, 

Adieri  Ch-  1.  Barlowi  Ch..  2.56.  Crani 
Ch..  5.  CarnBai  S.  S.,  (or  Cottage-at  El- 
bowoods.   4.18.      DlpklDHoni    Y.    P.   S.   C   E 

for  Cottage  at  Elbowoods,  6.  Bldni  Ebeo- 
eier  German  Ch.,  10:  Johannestal  German 
Ch.,  5  for  Elbowoods,  No.  Dak.  BldrMsei 
Ch  2.  Fargoi  Plymouth.  Ch.,  6:  -A 
Friend,"  (or  CMtase  at  ElbowoodB.  100 
FredoDlai  Naiareth  German_Ch..  B0._  QaJrd 
Dak'.  "'   ('".I-"-   ".    r. 

lil  ii^.'.".™:  ch^  »:!6- :*>«;;•"•""■  cH: 


for   Cottage  at    Elbowoods.   No 
Gnad    Forkm    Plymouth    Ch , 

niwai   Ch-    8.76.      Heatanr   ™- 

.^ameitonn  I  S.  S..  for  Cottase  a 


aods.    No,    Dak- 


Ch.,   for  Elbow 

h..  1     Sawy«.  Hlgh- 
NewburK.     Bethesda 


land   Ch.,   3.      M-lllai      New 
and    l^iledenslal   ChH..    25. 
SOUTH   DAKOTA — J 140. IS. 
AbrrdecBi    Ch      3  23       Ai 
Cpadei  Mrs.    M.    M..    for   T 
10.     Gpddes:    Ch.,    6.30.      Hr 
Hnmni  Ch.,  6.30.      "     " 
Mlaaluu    Hills  i    Ch 
4.50.      RcftHcldi    Corman      Ch. 
SprlBKBr    Ch,,    9.      Willow    Lakei 
WarthtDiti   Ch.,    5.9*.     Tanktsai    Ch. 


60c. 


.   90c. 


I   W.  M.      S..      77c. 


A  thai 


>Ht  Fourchi..    „ 
.uru.   .,.  M.  S.,  30c.  Cai 

Jr.  C.  B.  Soc,  60c.  Carl 

Coluiablai  _C.    1D,._  48c.     neadw^i' 


M.   S.. 


M.  S..  1.08: 
¥■§;■. '29- 

S,.  76c,  "h-SbV  W.  M".  sT2,10."'i«brt,  l: 
A.,  36c.  Lake  Pmtoai  W.  M.  a  60c 
lflOB.1,,,  W.  M.   S,.  30c.  MUcheS    ^  M    S 

MS   I'T^Hi^M*^,!-. '=^r  f.'"^:'^' 

Redflelili  *"  *"'      "' 


Hapid  citri 


— .    -,    2.25.      Slot 
Tallcy    SprlBKBi   ■., ,    ....    .„.    , 
W.  M,  S.,   7.50.     Total  J39.66. 
COLORADO— SS2, 35. 
OoBlder:  It,   D,  H 
Pilgrim  Ch.,   6,     Pn< 


,7Sc.      Yaaktoai 


,   12.  911- 


Woman's    Home    Mlailoanrr      Uatoa      Af 

S""a."'s.i,i,«,°ss."5:iX?K'i 
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demt  1.20.     PweWoi  First.  45c.     Total.  61.35. 
AI^ASKA— $6.00. 
Valdest  Ch..   6. 

PACIFIC  DISTRICT 
CALIFORNIA    (Northern) — $106;36. 

Adins  Ch..  1.  Berkeleyi  North  Ch..  26.65. 
Osklandt  First  Ch..  40;  Plymouth  Ch.. 
4.86;  Olivet  Ch.,  1.37.  Oleanders  Ch..  2.22. 
Pnnidlset  Ch..  68c.  Redwood  Cttyi  W.  H. 
M.  L.,  5.  Rio  Vista  t  Ch..  5.42.  Riponi  Ch.. 
4.54.  Roeklliit  Ch.,  1.76.  San  Rafaels  S. 
S..  39c.  Saratoffat  Ch..  11.48. 
CALIFORNIA  (Southern)— 1278.72. 

Armadas  Ch..  94c.  BkoomlnKtoni  Ch..  3. 
Claremontt  Ch.,  49.21;  Mrs.  U.  R..  10. 
Lemon  Grovei  Ch..  7.38.  Lons  Beaeht  Ch.. 
9.60.  Lo»  Anireleas  Dr.  L.  B.  S..  for  Cot* 
tSLge  at  Elbo woods.  No.  Dak..  5.  Moreno i 
Crh..  6.02.  PaiMdeaat  First  Ch .  37.50.  Po 
monat  Ch..  5.52.  lUverMdei  Ch..  15.  San 
Dtesoi  First  Ch..  26.15;  Ocean  Beach.  Ch.. 
81c.  Santa  Anat  Ch..  20;  Mrs.  C.  F.  C.  5. 
Wktttleri  Ch..   25. 

Woman's  Home  Mlanlonary  Union  off 
So.  Callffomla,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Norton.  Treasur- 
er. Comptoas  1.  Glendalei  2.60.  Los  An- 
seieas  First.  22.49.  Redlandas  20.  San 
Dlesoi  First.  6.  Venice*  Social  Service 
Circle,  1.  Total  $53.09. 
OREGON — 15.00. 

Forest  Grove  i 
WASHINGTON — $100.68. 

BeUlnshamt  Ch..  4.40.  Cheney:  Ch..  5.60. 
Coapvlllei  Ch..  4.  Machlast  Ch..  2.80.  Met- 
allne  Fallss  Ch..  83c.  Odessa s  First  Eng- 
lish Ch..  16.  Seattle!  Fauntleroy.  Ch..  2. 
Seattle!  Columbia  Ch..  by.  J.  U  C,  5.  Rlts- 
TlUei  Philadelphia  German  Ch..  20:  Ger- 
man Zlon  Ch..  15.  Odessa  I  German  St. 
Matthaus  Ch..  15.  Irhyi  German  Emaus 
Oh..  10. 
IDAHO — $33.00. 

Hot  Miss  M.  E.  M..  for  Hymn  Books,  for 
Elbowoods.  No.  Dak.,  10.  Coaneilt  C7h..  4. 
Klmamas  Frledensfeld.  German  Ch..  1; 
Salem.  German  Ch..  2;  Zoar.  Ch..  1.  Yale» 
German  Ch..  15. 

ARIZONA— $30.00. 

ComTlUes  Mrs.  G.  L.  G..  for  Cottagre  at 
Elbowoods.  No.  Dak..  5.  Preseottt  M.  B. 
H..  25. 

THE  SOUTH,  <fte. 

VIRGINIA>-$14.20. 

Borfcess  Stores  E.  D.,  for  Gloucester 
School.  1.  Cappahoslei  A.  P..  for  Glouces- 
ter School.  2.     Portsmouth!  Ch..  11.20. 

WEST  VIRGINIA— $2.50. 
Oeredoi  Ch..  2.50. 


•Friend,"   5. 


NORTH  CAROLINA — $40.71. 

AshevlUei  L.  F..  for  Rio  Grande  Indus- 
trial School.  2.  Brieksi  Students  of  Joa. 
K.  Brick  School,  for  Angola  Fund.  IS;  S. 
&,  3.21.  Charlottei  Mrs.  S.  W..  for  Joseph 
IC  Brick  SchooL  1.  Snow  Hllli  Miss  N.  M. 
T..  for  Joseph  K.  Brick  School,  1.  TVyon: 
Ch..  10.  IVhltakersi  Mrs.  E.  M.  C.  for  Jo- 
seph K.  Brick  School.  60c.  WOmlastoni 
First  Ch..  10. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA — $4.00. 

Greenwoods  Mrs.  L.  A.  S.  A.,  for  Brewer 
Normal  School.  2.  Lykeslands  Velghle 
Chapel.  2. 

tbnnbssrf; — $io.oo. 

Memphlsi  Second  Ch..  10. 
GEORGIA — $19.05. 

Dem<Mrestt     Union      Ch..      14.70.      Macon: 
First    Ch..    3.     MeansrlUet  Liberty  Chapel. 
1.35. 
ALABAMA — $563.65. 

Annlstoni  First  Ch..  10.  Blrmtnirham : 
First  Ch..  10.  Florence!  First  Ch..  1.57; 
Citizens,  for  Burrell  Normal  School. 
398.76.  Gadsden t  First  Ch..  5.40.  M«sele 
Shoalst  "Friends."  11.  Shefl^ldi  First  Ch.. 
4.42.  Talladevat  "A  Friend."  for  Talla- 
dega College.  100. 

Woman's  Home  Mlsslonarjr  Union  of 
Alabama.  Mrs.  H.  R.  Hudson,  Treasurer. 
W.   H.  M.  U.,   22.50. 

MISSISSIPPI— $50.00. 

M<iorheads  Miss  F.  A,  G.,  for  Girls*  In- 
dustrial School,  50. 

LOUISIANA — $80.00. 

New  Orleansi  University  Ch..  for 
Straight  College.  75.     Roselandt  Ch..  5. 

FLORIDA— $52.46. 

Cocoannt  GroTci  Union  Ch..  15.  Jaekaon- 
vUles  Union  Ch..  6.21. 

'U'oman's  Home  Missionary  Union  of 
Florida.  Mrs.  C.  E.  Enlow.  Treasurer.  Dar- 
tonat  Aux.,  5.  South  East  AssociaHoii 
BieetlnKi  6.25.  Winter  Parks  Aux..  20.  for 
West   Tampa  Mission.     Total,   $31.25. 

SUMMARY   OF  RECEIPTS  FOR 
DECEMBER.  1S18. 

Donations    I17.7M.87 

Legacies    6,009.00 

Tota^i    .$22,792.46 

SUMMARY    OF    RECEIPTS    THIUSB 

MONTHS 

From  Oct.  1  to  December  31,  1918 

Donations    $43,082.95 

Legacies 17,688.41 

Total    $60,671.86 


Congregational  Education  Society 


S.  F.  Wilkins,  Assistant  Treasurer 


14  Beacon  Street,  fioeton,  Mass. 


Receipts,  November,  1918 


CALIFORNIA   (Northern) — $53.89. 

Altarani  26c.  Herkeley»  Ist,  17.55.  Fern- 
dales  1.88.  GmM  Valleyt  56c.  Lodit  Eben- 
ezer.  78c.  Martlneai  78c.  Mill  Valley:  54c. 
Oakland!  Pilgrim.  1.12;  Plymouth.  17.69; 
Olivet,  13c.  Pacific  Grovex  3.57.  Pnradlaei 
32c.  Pctalnmat  1.02.  PlttsburKt  21c.  Red- 
woodi  3.26.  Rio  Vtatat  23c.  Sacramentoi 
72c.  Santa  Rovai  1st.  35c.  Snnnydalei  1.23. 
Sanolt  Glen,  39c.  Tipton t  6c.  Tulare s  1.25. 
CAIilFORNIA  I  Southern) — $38.96. 

Barstows  lie.  Bana  Parks  34c.  Clare- 
monti  1.81.  Coronal  70c.  Rucondldo:  4Gc. 
Graham t  2a  Hawthorne i  10c.  Lon«  Beach  s 
1 50.       lioa    AnKC«««i    Ist.     2.69:    East,    8c: 


Mayflower.  23c:  Pico  Hts..  28c:  Garvansa. 
28c;  Ch.  of  Messiah.  2.50;  Bethany,  26c: 
Grace,  8c:  Bercan.  8c:  Providence,  80c. 
Maricopa:  15c.  National  Cttys  28c.  Palaui 
20c.  Panodcnai  1st,  12.50:  Pilgrim.  «6c; 
West  Side,  1.13.  Paao  Robleat  lie.  Poai- 
onat  24  c.  linmonat  31c.  Redlandai  2.50. 
Redondo  Beach  t  20c.  RIaHo:  50c.  Sttn 
Diexroi  1st,  3.38;  LaJolla.  50c;  Mission 
Hill,  1.90:  Ocean  Beach.  13c.  San  Jaetntoi 
12c.    Santa  Annas  1.    Satlcoys  89c. 


CONNECTICUT— $489.76. 

Avons  4.     BrMsreports  United  Sv.^-.T*§9- 
Brtdgewaters  -     - 


12.15.     Briatoli    S.    &,    34.19. 


EDUCATION  SOCIETY 


bam  11.3«. 
IDAHO— «4 1.00. 

AbctIcu      PallBi 
WrtKht.   i.      CobhUi 

"—     •;  Friends,  1.    " 


noUei     iBt, 


1  T.    Tain  Imm-I..  G. 


IIjI.INOI9 — %  542.84, 


W.  k..  8.48;  HogerB  Park  W.  S..  3;  St. 
Trinity  W.  S.,  1;  South  W.  S..  20:  Warren 
Av.  W.  a,  S;  Waveland  Av.  S.  S..  2.75: 
WelUnKton  Av.  S.  S..  50c.     DaUaB  OH71  W. 


■I  W.  S..  1. 
IOWA— I1S4.T2. 

BarlTllIci  S.  S.,  4.38.  Bear  4JTOTei  I.IT. 
Cedar  FalUi  S.SG.  Charlea  CItri  14.26. 
CroMwrlli  13.  DBTeasorti  Bdwarda.  2,92. 
rt.  Dadsel  T.  flardlacri  Z.  OoMeai  «. 
erlaa«Ui  17.  Le  Mani  E.  MrQrtKaTt  1.13. 
Martoal  1.40.  Hastlcrllai  G.  New  Hanptoai 
lat.  1.  Oakaloaaai  1,65.  Pcrryt  I. IE,  Hun- 
Stnarti    2. 84.     Tneri    S.20.     Trer- 


Ist,  T.42.  MorwoMli  Ist. 
Znd.  4.80.  ReadlBKi  lat.  4 
lat.  G.39,  Slierkerni  S.  S 
•eti  l.SG,  Soalk  AahbambaBii  2.  Sentb- 
brldsei  Elm  St..  8,  SuBderlaBdi  29,  Tbn« 
RiTerai  Union,  16.  WeUfleeti  3.60:  South, 
1.  W«t  SrriBKfteldi  iBt  S.  S„  3.50.  Wll- 
DilBKtaBi  S.  WoTCvatrri  Plymouth,  26.42: 
Union,  8.72;  Mr.  A  Mra.  Mann.  6, 

Woaun*a  H.  M.  U.i  365.00. 
MICHlCiAN — tC6.07. 

DiK  RapMai  lat,  3.38.  Hopkhui  2nd.  B,76. 
OKvrti  3.    St.  Clalri  12.    Santh  Haveai  2,70. 

WaaiBB'a  H.  M.  V.  Ana  Arbart  16,74. 
Cbarlevolxi  2.  Caaveri  GOc.  Delhli  S,  Law 
reaeei  8.  S.,  1.  Lltebfleldi  12.  OUveli  t. 
Maatateci  2. 

miknk:sota-^289.2i. 

Anntlai  2.84.  AlFiaudrfai  3,  Baraearlllei 
1.64.  RaBdettci  GOc.  Bis  Lakei  4c.  Cau 
Lakei  32c.  Dclralti  94c.  Dnlalki  Pllxrlm, 
7. 40.  Elk  RlT*ri  TSc.  DtHlse  Ceateri  20c. 
Kseclalori  GOc.  Falrbavlti  4.60.  FertUei 
lOc.  t:ra<wtoni  lUc.  HBacocki  20c,  Ban- 
>»7i  40c.  Hapklnai  ISc.  UatcklaaoBi  3.G0. 
Lak.-  CMyi  1st.  42c.  Melntaabi  GOc,  MadW 
■DBi  13.  Habaomeai  60.  Maakaiai  lat.  S7e. 
Haplelani  4Sc.  Harahalli  1.02.  MlaaeapaUat 
Plymouth.  I0.G7;  FIraE,  1.20:  Vine.  69c: 
Lyndale,  71c;  Fifth  Av..  2;  Bethany,  22c; 
Ixiwry  Hilt.  1.34;  Linden  Hill.  1.06.  IIIaBa. 
wBBktat  24c.  PcilfvB  Ravldai  47c.  Plae- 
waadi  EC.  PHuFetoai  3c.  St.  Clalri  (CIalr> 
4c,  SI.  Faaii  PaclRc.  9c:  Olivet,  3;  Oer. 
Peoplea,  1.60;  Immanuel,  3.03.  Sandatnaei 
«3c,  ShrTUiii  «c.  SprtaKllcldi  23c7VadeBai 
i.64.  n'aubuni  ZEc.  WaTaatai  1.20.  WU- 
llaaui  leu.    WoBdell  Rraoki  8c, 

Wamaa'a  H.  H.  V.  Amokai  4.26.  Brbla- 
erdi  1st.  7Tc.  Cannaa  FalUi  48c  I>Blathi 
Pilgrim,  67.96.  KlUwortbi  S.  S.,  20c.  FVr- 
Bionti  M6c.  Fersai  Fallal  C.  E..  1.70,  Oar 
vini  3Bc.  GlfDrvei  2.29,  Glenwaodi  2.66. 
Graaadai  1.02.  Hopklnai  ZGc  Lake  Oltri 
lat.  4Tc.  MBdlaoni  SGc.  MaDtoFTllIci  S6c. 
Marletlai  85c,  HlaacaPOlUi  T>i„™^.,.h 
21.32:    Park    Av..    2.13;    Pilgrim, 


;   Fifth 


.    4.40. 


...    2.38:   Opec 

Foraat      Hts., 

I.j-nila!8. 
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GOOD  FUN 

^^^  HIS  place  is  so  stupid,"  said  a  young  woman  to  a  friend  who 
£^  was  calling  upon  her.  Stupid!  There  were  over  four  thou- 
^^^  sand  people  there  and  no  two  of  them  were  alike.  "Old 
Chester"  would  probably  have  been  the  last  place  upon  earth  in 
which  most  of  us  would  wish  to  live,  yet  Margaret  Deland  found  it 
absorbingly  interesting,  and  fascinates  us  with  ''Old  Chester  Tales." 

It  all  depends  upon  our  point  of  view.  No  place  can  be  stupid 
where  there  are  folks,  if  we  have  the  right  viewpoint.  They  are  so  un- 
like ourselves.  Then  surely  they  must  be  interesting.  What  made 
them  different!  What  forces  made  them  what  they  aret  What  are 
their  interests  and  whyf  How  can  we  enter  into  their  lives,  identify 
ourselves  with  their  interests  and  help  them  a  bitt 

We  are  becoming  scientists  now.  We  are  already  in  the  laboratory. 
It  isn't  bugs  or  biology  problems  which  we  are  working  with;  it  is 
just  folks — ^boys  and  €^rls,  men  and  women.  We  are  trying  to  under- 
stand and  help  them.  We  are  putting  ourselves  in  their  places,  look- 
ing out  upon  life  through  their  eyes,  trying  to  know  the  forces  that 
have  molded  them  and  the  interests  that  dominate  them.  Now  we 
begin  to  understand;  sympathy  grows,  points  of  contact  develop, 
friendship  and  personal  influence  become  facts. 

Boys  and  girls  are  just  the  most  fascinating  beings  in  the  world. 
All  life  is  before  them.  Their  lives  are  plastic  and  full  of  possibilities. 
They  are  the  hope  of  the  future.  A  Kingdom  of  God  is  possible  because 
of  these  moldable  youth.  What  we  desire  in  the  society  of  tomorrow 
must  be  taught  to  the  youth  of  today.  There  is  no  better  fun  to  be 
found  than  in  the  intimate  relations  with  the  young  life  around  us.  It 
keeps  us  young,  optimistic,  \iseful,  happy.  To  live  with  boys  and  girls, 
our  own  in  the  home  or  others  in  the  church  school,  to  share  in  their 
work  and  play,  leaves  no  opportunity  for  us  or  our  surroundings  to  be 
"stupid". 

Are  you  missing  this  funt  Your  church  school  lacks  teachers  and 
the  young  people  lack  leaders  and  you  are  missing  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity in  the  world.  You  haven't  time?  You  are  too  busyt  But  this, 
this  is  the  one  business  in  life.  You  haven 't  time  to  do  anything  else 
if  thereby  you  must  miss  this.  Making  men  and  women  is  the  one  real 
work  ^ing  on  in^  the  world,  and  the  time  to  make  men  and  women  is 
when  Siey  are  children. 

If  we  really  believe  in  the  future  and  desire  to  influence  it,  if  we 
desire  to  build  our  lives  into  the  world  of  tomorrow,  our  one  opi)or- 
tunity  is  with  the  boys  and  girls.  Do  we  want  a  really  good  timet 
Then  let  us  get  inside  this  bit  of  work  and  master  it.  It  is  the  high 
privilege  of  the  Education  Society  to  help  our  church  people  see  this 
opportunity  and  meet  it.  — ^P.  M.  S. 


THE  VICTORY  OF  FAITH 

By  Rev,  Ernest  L,  Wismer,  Bristol,  Connecticut 

^Jf  HE  winter  and  spring  of  1917  and  1918  in  France  were  not  seasons  of 
lIL  exultation  and  hope.  The  collapse  of  Russia,  the  near  catastrophe 
^■^  in  Italy,  the  knowledge  that  Germany  was  re-enforcing  her  armies 
on  the  Western  Front  by  millions,  while  our  American  soldiers  were  trick- 
ling into  France  by  thousands  only,  all  acted  as  a  depressant  to  our  spirits. 
When  the  series  of  German  attacks  began  in  March,  and  advances  were 
made  in  days  over  ground  that  had  cost  the  Allies  weeks  to  conquer,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  there  were  many  who  found  their  faith  in  a  power  that 
made  for  righteousness  in  human  affairs  strained  to  the  breaking  point.  If 
faith  is  "the  conviction  of  things  hoped  for,"  it  was  hard  to  hold  it  in  the 
face  of  the  actual  conditions  that  stood  between  us  and  victory.  There  were 
many  loyal  Americans,  as  well  as  others,  who  doubted  the  possibility  of 
winning  a  peace  on  the  terms  the  President  laid  down  over  a  year  ago. 
Many  of  the  men  who  were  in  the  region  of  the  Vosges  viewed  the  capture 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  as  a  dream  of  those  who  were  too  far  away  to  sense  the 
facts.  Perhaps  at  longer  range  it  was  easier  to  cultivate  a  serene  confidence 
that  right  would  triumph,  but  to  many  of  us  who  were  in  France  during 
those  terrible  days  in  March  when  the  British  line  gave  way,  and  it  seemed 
as  though  the  armies  would  be  split  and  the  Germans  reach  the  sea,  €k>d 
seemed  a  long  way  off. 

Recent  writers  about  the  war  are  correcting  the  over-sanguine  state- 
ments of  religious  workers  in  their  reports  of  the  religious  sentiment  in  the 
army.  It  is  wholesome  that  our  over-eager  expectations  should  not  run 
ahead  of  the  facts.  The  verdict  of  Professor  Hocking  in  his  article  in  The 
Atlantic  Monthly  on  ** Religion  in  War  Time,'' that  "there  is  nothing  in  the 
landscape  of  war  or  in  the  business  of  war,  to  sustain  for  long  a  religious 
attitude  of  mind,"  will  be  verified  by  the  majority  of  workers  who  have 
had  an  extended  first-hand  experience  in  dealing  with  the  soldiers  i 
France. 

The  war  conditions  also  reacted  upon  many  of  the  men  who  were  there 
to  minister  to  the  soldier  in  the  name  of  the  church.  In  the  interests  of 
veracity  it  ought  to  be  said  that  one  had  little  time  to  think  of  God  and  less 
time  for  devotions.  There  may  have  been  rare  spirits  who  in  the  midst  of 
the  day's  pressure  could  wing  their  way  heavenward  and  return  witlh 
serenity  and  peace  that  passeth  understanding,  but  the  clamoring  duties 
compelled  most  of  us  to  "  carry  on. ' ' 

There  were  no  "quiet  rooms"  in  the  war  zone  to  which  one  could  re- 
tire, and  if  he  prayed,  his  sentences  were  apt  to  be  ejaculatory. 

I  fancy  that  many  a  minister  who  has  been  in  France  will  have  a  new 
sympathy  with  his  business  men  who  have  to  work  under  high  pressure,  and 
he  will  be  led  to  define  religion  in  terms  of  purpose  rather  than  emotion.  He 
will  be  satisfied  if  they  keep  the  homelier  virtues  of  poise  and  patience,  and 
the  desire  to  make  their  business  decent  and  helpful  in  the  world  without 
insisting  upon  arbitrary  spiritual  tests.  Running  a  canteen  in  a  hut  or  dug- 
out tends  to  strip  one  of  all  religious  pose,  and  there  are  times  when  only  a 
sense  of  humor  will  save  the  soul  of  the  dominie. 
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To  stun  it  up,  therefore,  one  must  admit  that  the  atmosphere  in  Prance 
is  not  charged  with  religious  emotion,  and  faith  is  neither  easy  nor  inevitable 
for  the  religious  worker. 

In  spite  of  these  admissions,  however,  one  may  offer  his  testimony  that 
the  issue  of  his  experience  is  a  deeper  and  firmer  faith  in  the  Living  Qod.  He 
is  surer  than  ever  before  of  His  presence  and  His  power  in  the  life  of  the 
world,  but  the  revelation  has  not  come  through  any  immjediate  or  direct  dis- 
closure in  some  still  or  tragic  hour  of  mystical  communion.  It  has  come  in 
two  ways. 

First,  in  the  events  that  took  place  between  March  21st  and  November 
llthj  events  that  need  no  retelling  so  far  as  the  facts  are  concerned.  Their 
sigmfieance  is  that  they  implicate  the  incoming  of  a  spiritual  power  in  the 
affairs  of  our  times.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  one  not  destitute  of  spirit- 
ual appreciation,  who  was  in  France  last  March,  could  view  the  victory 
that  was  crowned  by  the  signing  of  the  armistice  without  making  room  for 
Qod.  Of  course,  there  are  the  military  and  political  explanations  for  the 
course  of  events,  but  it  is  not  credulity  to  believe  that  these  tremendous 
changes  offer  their  own  evidence  in  this  our  day,  that  God  is  in  His  world 
and  that  we  are  moving  toward  a  divine  event  not  so  far  off  as  once  it 
seemed.  We  have  claimed  that  there  was  a  providence  of  God  in  the  history 
of  the  past  but  has  there  ever  been  an  era  in  which  the  overturn  of  an  or- 
ganized evil  has  been  so  dramatic  as  it  was  when  the  tide  turned  in  July,  and 
a  peace  was  won  that  was  beyond  the  wildest  expectations  of  those  who 
felt  the  impact  of  the  enemy  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  fighting t  As  this  is 
a  testimony  rather  than  an  argument,  I  need  not  try  to  prove  the  rela- 
tion of  these  events  to  God.  I  am  simply  declaring  that  they  have  a  definite 
value  as  a  means  through  which  Qod  has  revealed  Himself  to  many  of  us 
who  passed  through  them.    They  have  their  worth  as  a  modern  apologetic. 

But  perhaps  God  has  become  most  real  through  His  revelation  in  tlv 
spirit  and  deeds  of  men  and  women.  One  feels  that  He  has  witnessed  a  con- 
tinuous incarnation  of  a  divine  spirit  that  has  been  made  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  us.  The  service  and  the  sacrifice,  the  endurance  and  the  heroism  of 
many  whom  we  knew,  and  some  of  them  lie  buried  over  there,  minister  to  a 
mood  that  finds  God  near  as  one  thinks  of  them. 

The  self-giving  that  we  have  seen  is  so  moving  that  one  cannot  resist 
the  appeal  of  the  divinity  it  conceals.  I  have  seen  a  black  man  from  Sen- 
egal look  up  at  a  nurse  who  was  tending  his  wounds  as  though  she  were  a 
creature  from  another  world.  She  could  not  speak  half  a  dozen  words  to 
him  in  his  own  tongue,  but  her  service  of  healing  opened  to  him  a  glimpse 
of  a  world  of  values  higher  than  his  own,  and  his  attitude  suggested  a  rever- 
ence on  the  borderland  of  worship. 

The  deathless  devotion  to  duty,  the  unflinching  courage  of  intimate 
friends,  "that  which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,"  as  well  as  "that  which 
we  heard"  in  France,  these  matchless  summaries  of  master  deeds  of  men 
honored  by  citations,  and  granted  medals  of  distinguished  service  for  tak- 
ing heroic  risks  in  the  effort  to  save  their  comrades,  the  whole  story  of  the 
sacrifices  of  this  war  that  can  never  be 'gathered  into  books — all  these  lead 
one  to  affirm  with  a  deeper  conviction  than  ever  before,  the  belief  that  God 
has  made  Himself  manifest  in  human  form  and  spoken  to  us  in  accents  so 
distinct  and  original  in  this  our  day  that  we  can  hardly  miss  Him. 

Not  all  men  have  the  temperament  to  find  God  along  the  Pilgrim's  lone 
road  of  mysticism ;  not  all  are  finely-fibered  enough  esthetically  to  find  Him 
in  the  beauty  of  nature ;  not  all  are  keen  enough  to  discern  Him  in  the 
events  of  the  times,  but  Gk)d  can  surely  come  to  the  mass  of  men  through 
the  Christlike  in  the  lives  of  other  men. 
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SUCCESS  OF  THE  EVERY  MEMBER  DRIVE 

By  William  W.  Scudder,  D.  D. 

3T  was  a  huge  undertaking  on  the  part  of  our  Congregational  churches 
to  trv  to  assure  in  a  three  hours'  canvass,  on  December  8th,  the 
$16,000,000  needed  to  finance  their  local  expense  and  benevolence  bud- 
gets for  1919. 

Of  course  this  did  not  mean  that  we  expected  every  church  and  every 
dollar  to  be  canvassed  on  that  day,  but  thftt  enough  should  be  done  on  that 
day  to  make  it  practicaUy  certain  that  the  sixteen  million  goal  would  be 
reached  before  the  1919  accounts  were  closed. 

It  now  looks  as  if  this  had  been  accomplished.  We  shall  not  fall  far 
below  that  figure.  Whether  in  their  underwriting  of  this  sum  the  churches 
will  have  safeguarded  the  entire  two  millions  for  our  missionary  boards  is 
not  so  sure.  Hundreds,  for  the  first  time,  have  provided  for  ttieir  appor- 
tionments. Hundreds  more  have  exceeded  them.  These  increases  will  go 
far  toward  meeting  deficiencies  caused  by  those  who  may  fail  to  quite  reach 
their  quotas.  It  is  at  least  clear  that  the  apportionment  returns  will  show 
a  strong  advance. 

In  the  absence  of  complete  figures,  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  results. 
Every  church  was  asked  to  report.  But,  verily,*  this  is  not  where  we  shine. 
Reports  are  often  as  hard  to  draw  as  teeth.  Thousands  are  missing  and 
many  are  so  partial  and  uneven  as  to  destroy  the  possibility  of  a  general 
tabulation.  Furthermore,  scores  of  canvasses  postponed  by  the  "fin*'  will 
be  made  this  spring.  Many  churches  also  intend  to  make  up  small  deficien- 
cies left  by  the  canvass  and  all  will  undoubtedly  receive  additional  pledges 
as  the  year  runs  on,  so  that  the  exact  returns  for  the  entire  campaign  will 
not  be  in  our  hands  until  our  1919  Year-Book  reports  have  been  gathered. 
There  is  evidence  enough,  however,  in  reports  that  have  been  forwarded,  and 
from  careful  generalizations  from  our  state  offices,  to  justify  certain  general 
conclusions : 

1.  The  Congregational  churches  whose  1919  budget  for  local  church 
expense  and  for  the  apportionment  are  not  provided  for,  will  be  in  the  mi- 
nority. It  has  been  a  common  experience  of  canvassing  teams  to  find  the 
local  budget  oversubscribed  and  the  apportionment  guaranteed.  Many 
churches  have  climbed  to  self-support.  Many  others  have  their  first  joyous 
sense  of  freedom  from  anxiety  in  business  management  and  from  a  very 
uneasy  conscience  in  missionary  obligations.  Estimates  of  the  new  sub- 
scribers to  missions,  secured  in  the  Drive,  run  from  100,000  to  200,000. 
Three-fourths  of  our  churches  must  have  made  the  canvass  for  both  objects. 

2.  The  principles  and  objects  of  the  Drive  have  been  driven  deep  into 
the  consciousness  of  the  denomination.  The  preparation  was  thorough.  It 
will  not  be  easy  to  find  the  church  that  did  not  know  about  the  movement. 
It  has  proved  a  remarkable  training  in  business  efficiency.  We  have  every- 
where learned  that  this  was  the  thing  to  do  and  this  was  the  way  to  do  it. 
Those  who  were  unable  to  bring  it  about  have  set  their  jaws  to  see  it 
through  next  year.  • 

3.  A  new  spirit  is  evident  in  Congregational  benevolence.  States  are 
accepting  higher  standards.  Apportionment  committees  are  awake. 
We  are  ashamed  of  our  past  pinched  giving.  We  have  adopted  nobler 
goals.    We  are  experiencing  de  light  and  power  in  doing  things  together.  ^ 

4.  One  of  the  surest  evidences  of  success  is  that  we  all  want  to  do  it 
again.  **Make  it  a  regular  thing"  is  the  unanimous  decision.  So  we  are 
going  to  repeat  the  Every  Member  Drive  on  December  7,  1919,  and  we  are 
all  saying  "This  time  let  us  make  it  ninety-eight  per  cent  perfect.'*  Last 
year's  general  plan  of  organization  will  be  followed.    It  is  suggested  that 
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the  educational  campaign  be  crowded  into  November,  opening  with  a  Drive 
Institate  in  each  local  church,  observing,  where  possible,  the  four  Educa- 
tional Sundays  on  the  great  themes  suggested,  and  devoting  the  midweek 
services  to  studies  on  the  meaning,  scope  and  application  of  stewardship. 

The  opportunity  for  the  greatest  organized  advance  lies  this  year  in  the 
Simday  School  program  of  the  Drive.  For  the  inculcation  of  the  right  spirit 
and  methods  of  benevolence  this  is  our  richest,  largest,  easiest  tilled,  but 
probaMy  least  cultivated  field.  To  our  scores  of  state  and  district  Sunday 
School  secretaries,  to  our  6,000  local  Sunday  School  superintendents,  to  our 
state  and  local  educational  committees  and  to  the  assistant  group  leaders 
who  will  be  added  to  the  general  drive  organization  for  this  purpose,  will 
fall  the  fascinating  work  of  inspiring  our  schools  to  secure  from  every 
pupil  above  the  primary  grades  a  weekly  pledge  for  missions  and  local 
church  supiwrt.    The  possibilities  are  enormous. 

^    ^    ^ 

COMING  EVENTS  CAST  THEIR  SHADOWS  BEFORE 

By  Miles  B.  Fisher,  D.  D. 

JJf  HE  relation  between  missioir  study  conferences  and  Christian  civiliza- 
lIL  tion  is  more  than  casual ;  it  is  causal,  vital.  Wherefore,  let  everyone 
^^  in  a  position  of  influence  see  that  the  churches  are  well  represented 
by  picked  delegations  of  utmost  promise.  It  seems  likely  that  all  confer- 
ences will  be  full  to  capacity.  Make  sure  early  that  potential  leaders  are 
signed  up.  Heretofore  we  have  encouraged  who  could  to  attend,  and  have 
been  sometimes  fortunate  in  securing  the  presence  of  the  elect.  On  the  other 
hand,  people  of  leisure  or  means  but  little  devotion,  have  sometimes  been  our 
representatives.  We  and  they  have  been  advantaged,  doubtless,  but  only 
measurably.  Now,  at  this  new  juncture,  let  us  pick  the  young  people  of 
promise,  elect  them  the  church's  delegates  and  provide  so  much  of  their 
expenses  as  will  enable  them  to  attend. 

It  will  be  worth  a  church's  while  to  plant  a  few  seed  thoughts  on  the 
matter  now.  Refer  to  the  conferences,  their  pleasure  and  profit,  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  times  and  the  church's  need  of  qualified  and  consecrated  lead- 
ers. I  recall  one  church  from  which  six  young  people  went  to  a  summer 
conference  of  the  Missionary'  Education  Movement.  They  gave  so  good  an 
account  of  themselves  upon  their  return  and  continued  so  tirelessly  helpful 
throughout  the  year  that  the  following  summer  the  church  elected  and  paid 
the  expenses  of  fifteen  young  people  to  the  conference,  at  a  cost  of  not  less 
than  $600.    The  pastor  considers  it  their  shrewdest  extravagance. 

Consider  what  opportunities  oflPer  this  coming  summer.  The  following 
list  will  doubtless  be  added  to  as  summer  approaches  and  fuller  information 
comes  to  hand.  The  Missionary  Education  Movement  has  conducted  sum- 
mer conferences  for  seventeen  years  in  increasing  number,  till  now  they 
may  be  found  at  Asilomar,  California;  Seabeck,  Washington;  Estes  Park, 
Colorado;  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin;  Blue  Ridge,  North  Carolina;  Silver 
Bay,  New  Tork,  and  Ocean  Park,  Maine.  More  than  any  other  conferences 
these  stress  the  preparation  of  leaders  by  instruction  important  to  teachers, 
by  normal  class  methods  (where  people  try  their  hand  on  the  other  members 
of  the  class),  as  well  as  study  in  current  missionary  textbooks  and  inspira- 
tion meetings.  The  Woman's  Boards,  both  home  and  foreign,  carry  on  sev- 
eral summer  conferences,  likewise  widely  scattered:  Boulder,  Colorado 
Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania ;  Chautauqua,  New  York ;  Deland,  Florida 
Denton,  Texas;  Bast  Northfield,  Massachusetts;  Los  Angeles,  California 
Mt.  Hermon,  California;  Mountain  Lake  Park,  Maryland;  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma ;  St.  Paul,  Minnesota ;  Winona  Lake,  Indiana.  These  conferences 
never  had  such  numbers  as  in  recent  years,  barring  perhaps  1917  and  '18. 
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THE  EASTER  INGATHERING    • 

A  Conferenci  with  Pastors,  Charles  E,  Burton,  Chairman  Evangelistic 

Committee,  Presiding 

^^  HE  question  before  us,  brethren,  is  *'How  can  we  make  the  most  of 
4^  the  days  from  now  till  Easter  with  a  view  to  leading  people  into 
^^^^  the  Christian  life  and  Christians  into  church  membership!"  Let  me 
introduce  briefly  the  discussion  which  your  minds  will  carry  forward  in 
true  Congregational  fashion.    I  suggest  five  things: 

1.  Prepare  a  list  of  persons  whom  you  think  it  within  the  range  of 
possibility  might  imite  with  the  church  at  Easter  time.  This  will  naturally 
be  part  of  a  large  list  embracing  as  well  persons  whom  you  hope  to  reach 
sometime.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  people.  Put  on  that  list  everyone  who  at- 
tends any  of  the  services  of  the  church  and  its  departments. 

2.  Plan  a  personal  interview  with  everyone  on  that  list  before  your 
Easter  reception  of  members.  K  every  Congregational  pastor  follows  these 
two  suggestions  nearly  half  a  million  persons  will  be  invited  to  unite  with 
the  church  by  Easter.  Surely  one-tenth  of  them  would  respond.  One  hun- 
dred thousand  new  members !  What  a  blessing  it  would  be  to  them !  How  it 
would  quicken  our  churches !  What  a  contribution  it  would  be  to  the  Chris- 
tianizing of  America!  Is  it  preposterous?  Yes,  if  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
that  men  who  have  consecrated  themselves  to  Christ's  service  shall  do  His 
service  eagerly.  No  one  of  us  can  answer  that  question  for  all  of  us.  How 
about  myself  t 

I  say  **plan"  an  interview.  I  distinguish  between  "plan"  and  "in- 
tend." I  mean  actually  to  arrange  all  the  details  for  such  interviews — 
time,  place,  circumstances,  subject  matter  and  all. 

3.  Preach  for  decision.  I  assume  that  you  have  a  message  and  that 
your  church  stands  for  something  which  challenges  the  noblest  in  men.  Put 
it  up  to  non-members  that  it  is  theirs  to  have  an  active  part  in  the  ehuroh. 
Preach  it  at  the  regular  services,  especially  services  attended  by  others  than 
church  members.  Preach  it  in  special  services.  Preach  it  in  the  Sunday 
School  and  the  young  people's  meeting,  the  woman's  meeting,  etc.  Refer  to 
it  in  announcements.    Talk  it  on  every  opportunity. 

4.  Instruct  the  young.  If  you  have  no  class  of  young  people  prepar- 
ing for  church  membership,  there  is  still  time  to  gather  together  a  group  of 
your  Sunday  School  scholars,  twelve  years  old  and  over,  to  go  over  with 
you  the  fundamentals  of  the  Christian  life  and  the  obligations  of  church 
membership.  Have  such  a  class  if  there  are  but  two.  If  a  class  is  impossi- 
ble, arrange  for  individual  talks  in  which  you  can  have  an  hour  or  half  an 
hour  with  the  same  young  person  on  several  occasions. 

5.  Pray  yourself  and  get  your  church  to  praying.  Doubtless  you  have 
circulated  the  calendar,  "The  Fellowship  of  Prayer."  (There  is  still  time 
if  you  have  not.)    Keep  the  subject  before  the  congregation. 

Brethren,  I  wish  I  could  hear  your  discassion.  1  am  confident,  how- 
ever, that  we  are  going  to  find  the  answer  to  our  question  and  witness  a 
large  ingathering  this  coming  Easter  time. 


rhe  PILGRIM  MEMORIAL  FUND 


ANOTHER  WORD  ABOUT  THE  PILGRIM 

MEMORIAL  FUND 

By  Herman  F,  Stuartz,  D,  D. 

^^S^  the  time  this  reaches  the  hands  of  our  readers,  active  campaigns 
A^    will  be  in  progress  in  New  Hami>shire,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania  and 
^^^    Missouri.    In  addition  there    is   considerable   local   and   personal 
solicitation  being  carried  on  in  other  important  ciuarters. 

The  increase  in  subscriptions  from  December  31,  1918,  to  January  31, 
1919,  is  $106,105.09,  the  total  at  the  end  of  January  being  $588,178.05. 

The  campaign  in  Minnesota  was  practically  concluded  with  the  month 
of  January.  We  had  ventured  to  hope  that  the  state  would  subscribe  about 
$175,000,  but  we  were  able  to  conclude  the  month  with  $215,000  in  bona  fide 
subscriptions  and  about  $20,000  additional  in  excellent  prospects.  It  is  a 
reasonable  expectation  that  Minnesota  will  oversubscribe  not  less  than 
thirty  per  cent  beyond  the  expected  goal. 

There  has  been  some  unfortunate  confusion  with  reference  to  the  pos- 
sible alignment  of  the  canvass  for  The  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  with  the 
great  interdenominational  project  now  under  way.  This  confusion  can 
easily  become  injurious  to  the  work  of  The  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  and  it  is 
important  that  it  be  corrected  immediately.  It  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  there  are  under  way  two  projects  of  an  interdenominational  character. 
The  first  is  a  war  work  emergency  fund  to  which  Congregationalists  are 
•  asked  to  contribute  $100,000.  This  fund  is  being  pushed  through  adver- 
tisement in  The  Congregationalist  and  it  should  be  obvious  that  a  total  of 
$100,000  for  the  Congregationalists,  could  certainly  not  provide  the 
$5,000,000  needed  for  The  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund.  The  second  great  un- 
dertaking is  of  an  altogether  different  character  and  it  contemplates  the 
merging  of  the  great  denominational  programs  of  all  American  Protestant- 
ism with  the  intention  that  this  entire  list  of  interests  shall  be  minutely  and 
critically  scrutinized  and  inventoried  and  that  a  community  campaign  of 
education  shall  be  conducted  which  shall  lead  up  to  a  great  concerted  ajv- 
peal  for  the  funds  which  will  be  necessary  to  establish  these  causes  on  a 
perfectly  sound  basis. 

This  culmination  should  come  in  1920,  and  into  it  the  Methodists  will 
put  their  Centenary  Movement,  the  Presbyterians,  their  New  Era  Movement 
and  the  Congregationalists,  The  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund,  the  reconstruction 
of  the  American  Board  work  in  Turkey  and  other  similar  great  and  neces- 
sary interests.  It  is  proposed  that  the  campaign  be  conducted  on  the  basis 
of  communities  rather  than  on  the  lines  of  denominations.  This  shpuld  be 
most  impressive  and  convincing  evidence  of  the  community  of  interests  of 
all  Protestantism  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  it  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
erasing  the  lines  which  have  marked  us  off  into  rather  sharply  divided 
groups. 

At  this  writing  this  whole  plan  is  still  in  the  making,  but  in  due  season 
really  definite  and  concrete  information  regarding  it  will  be  very  widely 
disseminated. 
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Watch  the  next  magazine  for  the  third  installment  of  the  stories  by 
Dr.  Potter.    The  title  is  "  The  Allies. ' ' 

^    ^    ^ 

The  Midwinter  Meeting  and  the  General  Conference  touched  high  levels 
this  year.    Read  the  story  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

^    ^    ^ 

Not  for  many  generations  has  the  church  found  such  an  opportunity 
as  greets  her  this  Lenten  season.    Are  you  helping  the  church  to  measure  upt 

^    ^    ^ 

The  two  new  illustrated  lectures  are  proving  deservedly  popular.  Res- 
ervations have  to  be  made  long  in  advance  to  secure  appointments.    Speak 

early! 

^    ^    ^ 

Cars  are  needed  in  the  missionary  sections  of  the  Constituent  States. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  put  you  in  touch  with  the  Superintendent  if  you  wish 
to  give  a  motor  for  some  portion  of  this  territory. 

^    ^    ^ 

This  is  our  automobile  number.    Who  will  join  the  Home  Missionary 

Automobile  Clubt    A  car  will  at  least  double  the  efficiency  of  a  frontier  or 

southern  or  rural  pastor.    The  spring  work  is  opening  in  these  fields.    We 

court  your  assistance.  • 

^    ^    ^ 

Mayhap  some  of  those  who  have  already  donated  cars  will  be  glad  to 

donate  an  additional  sum  now  to  furnish  the  car  with  new  tires  or  provide 

for  the  annual  overhauling  or  to  help  with  next  season's  gasoline  bill.    A 

car  in  poor  condition  makes  impossible  prompt  meeting  of  appointments  by 

the  pastor. 

^    ^    ^ 

Who  can  fail  to  be  interested  in  the  account  of  the  retired  minister 
who  is  trying  to  serve  the  people  far  removed  from  church  privileges  and  is 
doing  it  by  means  of  borrowed  cars?  What  a  help  a  Ford  would  be  on  this 
field,  both  to  the  pastor  in  charge  and  to  the  old  man  who  feels  that  he 
must  still  do  the  Lord*s  work  even  at  the  age  of  three  score  and  ten. 

%    €    € 

Superintendent  Soule  of  Connecticut  read  a  paper  at  the  Midwinter 
Meeting,  entitled  "Americanization/*  which  may  well  serve  as  a  campaign 
document  for  the  churches  that  are  now  formulating  programs  of  service 
in  this  regard.  The  Editor  is  glad  to  announce  that  it  will  appear  in  the 
April  number  of  The  American  Missionary.  We  are  planning  to  have  it 
printed  in  leaflet  form.    Write  us  for  copies. 

^    ^    ^ 

No  i>atriotic  American  will  have  any  excuse  for  not  joining  a  home 
mission  study  class  for  the  season  1919-1920.    This  theme  is  the  one  to  which 
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leaders  are  giving  their  best  thought  in  these  days,  as  indicated  by  the  title 
of  the  textbook  which  is,  ''Christian  Americanization — A  Task  for  the 
Churches/'  the  author  being  Rev.  Charles  A.  Brooks,  D.  D.,  Secretary  of  the 
City's  Foreign  Speaking  Department  of  The  American  Baptist  Home  Mis- 
sion Society.  The  Council  of  Women,  the  Missionary  Education  Movement 
and  The  Home  Missions  Council  unite  in  publishing  this  book.  Besolve  now 
at  least  to  read  it. 

«    ^    ^ 

This  Society  regrets  to  be  obliged  to  report  the  loss  of  another  of  its 
eflfective  workers  in  the  person  of  Rev.  Louis  Ebertz,  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational church  at  Hebron,  North  Dakota,  whose  death  was  caused  by  the 
influenza.  Our  sympathy  also  goes  out  to  Rev.  David  Leyshon  of  the  Snyder 
Avenue  Congregational  Church  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  just  lost  his  four- 
teen-year-old daughter  by  the  epidemic.  The  name  of  Mr.  Cutler,  whose 
death  was  announced  in  the  January  number  of  the  magazine,  was  incor- 
rectly given.    It  should  have  been  Rev.  Alick  Cutler,  Mott,  North  Dakota. 

#    ^    ^ 


DAVID-^A  TRUE  STORY 

^I^AVID  is  a  very  human  little  boy  of  ten  and  like  all  boys  of 
Jfl/  that  age  passionately  fond  of  stories  about  real  people. 
One  afternoon  last  spring  at  an  Executive  Committee 
meeting  of  the  Connecticut  "Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union, 
the  president  told  the  story  of  Rev.  John  Duncan,  of  Coalwood, 
Montana,  of  the  fact  that  he  was  preaching  at  eleven  different 
points,  the  most  remote  of  which  was  forty-six  miles  from  his 
place  of  residence ;  that  because  he  had  no  other  means  of  trans- 
portation, he  was  making  these  trips  on  foot ;  and  that  a  car  for 
this  Montana  parish  was  a  prime  necessity. 

That  night,  for  the  bed-time  story,  David's  mother  repeated 
the  tale  of  this  devoted  man  who  is  giving  himself  so  splendidly 
to  help  make  the  Avorld  a  Christian  place  to  live  in,  and  of  the 
use  he  could  make  of  a  Ford.  At  that  time  David  was  earning 
thirty-five  cents  a  week  peddling  papers  for  an  older  boy.  He  sat 
up  in  bed  instantly  and  asked,  ''Can't  I  give  my  thirty-five  cents 
to  help  him  buy  one?  It'll  h^lp  some  and  maybe  some  big  people 
can  give  a  lot  more." 

Later,  when  the  good  women  of  Connecticut  whose  gifts  sup- 
plemented by  offerings  from  the  Trinity  Congregational  Church, 
Elast  Orange,  New  Jersey,  whose  new  pastor  is  a  Connecticut  man, 
had  assured  the  $600  and  a  little  more  necessary  for  the  purchase 
of  the  car,  David's  brown  eyes  shone  as  the  good  news  was  told 
him  and  he  said,  "Oh !  Oh !  Oh !  When  you  see  those  ladies  again 
please  thank  them  for  doing  all  this." 

A  week's  income  given  toward  a  car  for  a  home  missionary 
parish  by  a  boy  of  ten !  We  grown-ui>s  ought  not  to  be  outdone  in 
our  devotion  by  a  lad.  Who  will  follow  in  David's  train  and 
join  his  society  and  also,  giving  a  week's  income,  make  i>ossible 
an  automobile  at  some  needy  point,  and  catching  his  spirit,  know 
with  h^m  **the  joy  of  his  Lord." 
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FOREWORD 


By  Rw.  Willi 
EARLY  two   score 
requesti  for  Ford 
cars   which    have 
been  received  from 
missionary  pastors 
lie  before  the  Edi- 
tor.    Just  what  is 
their  significance  T 
Do    they   indicate 
that    OUT   frontier 
workers  are  seek- 
ing to  provide  this 
modem     means     of    enjoyment    for 
their  families  and  themselves?   Well 
might  they  be  warranted  in  so  do- 
ing, for  the  amount     of     privation 
which  the  average  home  missionary 
is  compelled  to  endure,  though  you 
will  never  get  him  to  admit  it,  would 
entitle  him  to  anything   which    will 
put  a  little  tOQch  of  luxury  into  his 
life.    These  requests,  however,  have 
not  been  made  with  any  thought  of 
self,  but  only  with  the  idea  in  mind 
that  the  reach  of  their  ministry  and 
the  effectiveness  of  their  work  may 
be  extended. 

Let  us  look  at  some  fair  samples. 
There  is  a  parish  in  Wyoming  as 
large  as  the  states  of  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island  combined.  Of 
what  use  are  horses  in  such  a  terri- 
toryT  In  the  state  of  Colorado  there 
is  a  field  a  hundred  miles  long  by 
thirty-five  miles  wide.  The  minister 
has  been  provided  with  a  car  and 
holds  services  at  twelve  points  in 
this  area,  frequently  preaching  five 
times  on  Sunday,  thus  covering  six- 
ty-five miles.  Think  also  of  John 
Duncan  of  Coalwood,  Montana, 
whose  most  distant  preaching  point 
is  forty-six  miles  from  his  home  and 
who,  until  friends  of  the  Society 
came  to  his  relief  with  a  car,  was 
obliged  to  cover  this  distance  on  foot. 
The  forty  requests  are  all  precisely 
of  this  type. 

Is  it  not  good  economy  to  equip 
such  fields  with  automobiles  T  Former 
Secretary  Swartz  once  said  it  costs 
$10,000  to  put  a  man  into  home  mis- 
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sionary  service.  This  is  the  educa- 
tional bill.  An  expenditure  not  ex- 
ceeding $500,  and  in  many  instances 
the  cost  is  lees,  will  put  a  new  Ford 
touring  car  on  a  field.  Is  not  an  ad- 
ditional expenditure  of  $600  good 
business  if  it  will  make  $10,000  pro- 
ductive of  twice  the  retumsl 

However,  I  defy  anybody  to  put 
many  of  the  returns  of  sach  service 
into  terms  of  cold  cash.  For  instance, 
the  car  has  brought  our  missionary 
to  a  ranch  home  twenty-five  miles 
distant,  and  he  arrives  on  the  day  a 
young  lad  is  making  a  momentous 
decision  and  it  is  the  missionary's 
word  "fitly  spoken,  like  an  apple  of 
gold  in  a  picture  of  silver,"  which 
lures  the  boy  to  Christ  and  to  a  life 
in  whose  light  others  see  light. 

Here  is  a  center,  way  up  the  can- 
yon, remote  from  everything — one 
hundred  miles  from  the  railroad. 
Fifty  people  live  there,  many  of  them 
children.  The  Ford  makes  a  regular 
ministry  possible.  These  people  are 
remote,  to  be  sure,  but  in  these  days 
have  we  not  learned  the  lesson  that 
it  is  highly  valuable  that  remote 
people  should  think  correctly  of  their 
land  and  God. 

Here  is  another  group  of  homes  up 
among  the  hills  of  a  Southern  town, 
out  of  everyone  of  which  a  boy  has 
gone  to  war.  These  people  were  glad 
to  give  their  sons;  they  would  not 
call  them  back  until  the  task  was 
completed  any  more  than  you  would 
your  boy.  But  their  hearts  are  lone- 
ly just  the  same.  What  is  it  worth 
to  you  when  the  right  friend  calls  on 
yonr  loneliest  dayT  It  is  worth  just 
as  much  to  them.  And  we  cannot 
express  its  worth  in  dollars  and 
cents  either.  Only  a  man  cannot  call 
unless  we  motorize  him. 

But  mind  you  this!  The  car  means 
additional  expense  to  the  mission- 
ary. The  upkeep,  including  the  an- 
nual overhauling,  mechanic's  bills, 
tires  and  gasoline,  will  cost  more 
than  the  upkeep  of  a  team.    Bat  it 
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will  accomplish  more  and  that  is 
what  the  missionary  is  thinking 
about  Do  you  remember  how  Nee- 
sima,  the  Jajxanese  Christian,  used  to 
paraphrase  that  verse,  ''He  that 
having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough, ' ' 
etc,  thus  expressing  his  deep  sense 
of  conviction  with  reference  to  his 
workt  "I  have  a  plough  on  my 
hands"  was  his  paraphrase.  So  the 
missionary  ''has  a  plough  on  his 
hands"  and  a  tractor  will  help  him  to 
use  it 

Do  not  you,  whose  eye  is  caught 
by  this  word,  want  to  make  a  Ford 
an  actuality  for  some  missionary 
parish  f  Each  day  while  your  work 
takes  you  to  material  things,  your 
Ford  will  be  wending  its  way  to  hu- 
man hearts.  For  four  years  that  car 
will  be  the  property  of  this  Society, 
to  be  used  on  the  field  for  which  you 
^ve  it.  After  that,  it  becomes  the 
property  of  the  missionary.  You  can 
hear  from  him  several  times  a  year 


and  know  of  the  progress  of  his 
work.  When  you  make  your  South- 
em  trip  in  the  winter,  you  can^  stop 
over  and  tour  your  field  with  him  in 
your  car.  If  your  pocketbook  is  long 
enough,  you  can  call  him  in  once  in 
a  while  to  spend  a  day  or  two  with 
you  as  you  do  your  other  salesman. 
If  the  pocketbook  is  long  enough,  a 
twenty-five  dollar  check  for  gas  and 
tires  o^ce  in  a  while  won't  go  amiss, 
or  a  check  to  cover  the  annual  over- 
hauling. These  last  items  are  not 
by  any  means  the  main  considera- 
tion, however. 

I  covet  for  you  the  adoption  of 
some  one  of  these  forty  fields  and 
men  as  your  own.  As  samples  of  the 
need,  note  the  instances  cited  in  the 
article,  entitled  "Increasing  the  Ef- 
ficiency of  the  Home  Missionary." 
These  are  only  a  few  calls  from  the 
many  which  lie  upon  the  desk.  If 
you  will  write  me,  I  will  execute  at 
once  the  adoption  papers. 


« 


* 


A  PATRIARCH  IN  THE  FAR  WEST 


IN  a  very  short  time  I  shall  be 
seventy  years  of  age,  and  yet,  al- 
though no  longer  in  really  ac- 
tive service,  I  manage  to  put  in  some 
very  strenuous  days  now  and  then. 
What  I  call  a  Ford  Sunday  holds  a 
very  pleasant  place  in  my  memory. 
I  had  planned  to  hold  services  at 
Harwood,  some  miles  distant  and  re- 
ceive three  new  members  into  our 
fellowship.  The  difficulty  regarding 
transportation  was  overcome  and  a 
man  who  owned  a  Ford  car  con- 
sented to  take  me  there.  "We  picked 
up  the  members  who  were  to  be  re- 
ceived on  the  way.  When  we 
reached  our  destination  we  foimd 
that  the  only  families  belonging  to 
oar  church  had  influenza  in  their 
homes.  Our  services  were  therefore 
held  in  the  home  of  a  Presbyterian 
family  and  the  candidates  were  in- 
ducted into  the  membership  of  the 
Congregational  church,  two  upon 
confession  of  faith  and  one  by  let- 


ter. We  were  cordially  invited  by 
the  head  of  the  house  to  come  again 
"any  time"  and  hold  another  ser- 
vice. 

There  were  many  snowdrifts  by 
the  way  and  we  had  to  do  some  dig- 
ging in  order  to  get  through.  Once 
we  had  to  be  hauled  out  by  a  team. 
When  within  a  mile  of  home  the 
Ford  ran  dry  of  "juice,"  and  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  an  attache  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College,  who 
kindly  let  me  take  a  part  of  his  sup- 
ply from  his  oar,  and  refused  pay- 
ment, telling  me  "to  help  somebody 
else  some  time." 

After  tea  I  went  down  to  the  Glad 
Tidings  Mission,  was  spied  out  by 
the  new  pastor  whom  I  had  not  pre- 
viously met,  and  was  asked  to 
preach.  When  the  day  was  over,  al- 
though I  was  somewhat  weary  in 
body  I  was  rejuvenated  and  refresh- 
ed in  spirit  and  anxious  to  repeat 
the  experience. 
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INCREASING  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  THE 
HOME  MISSIONARY 


By  Riv.  Frank  L.  Meai 

HOME  Missionary  fields  are 
l&Tge.  Distances  should  not 
be  measured  in  miles,  but  in 
the  time  it  takes  to  cover  them.  The 
automobile  has  practically  become 
a  necessity. 

The  Old  Way.  Not  so  many  years 
ago  the  home  missionary  reached 
his  appointments  on  the  back  of  a 
horse,  or,  if  by  chance  his  resources 
would  permit,  he  drove  a  team  hitch- 
ed to  a  buckboard.  He  could  some- 
times, on  long-distance  drives,  make 
three  or  even  four  miles  an  hour.  In 
winter,  a  start  had  to  be  made  long 
before  daylight  in  order  to  finish  the 


t,  Stcritary  tf  MissUnt 

The  New  Way.  Today  the  tome 
missionary,  if  he  is  so  fortunate  as 
to  own  a  car,  rises  with  the  dAwn, 
fills  his  machine  with  gasoline  and 
oil  and  boiling  water,  and  without 
undue  haste  starts  on  his  way.  In- 
stead of  elimbiog  over  the  old  trails 
he  drives  far  down  into  the  valley, 
away  from  the  deep  snows,  and  fol- 
lowing a  well-beaten  road,  covers 
three  times  the  distance  and  reaches 
his  destination  several  hours  before 
dark.  On  the  way  he  made  perhaps 
a  half  dozen  calls,  has  dropped  in  at 
the  post  ofl^oe  or  store,  and,  possibly, 
has  tacked  up  several  bulletins  an- 
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journey  before  dark.  Settlements 
are  often  twenty-fiive  and  thirty 
miles  apart,  and  the  task  was  no  easy 
one  in  winter.  His  time  and  strength 
were  largely  consumed  in  just  get- 
ting from  one  place  to  another  and 
there  was  little  left  for  his  main 
task. 


nouncing  services  for  the  week  to 
come.  He  has  multiplied  his  efiSciency 
many  times  by  the  use  of  a  machine, 
which  is  usually  a  Ford. 

The  Old  Way.  Not  long  ago  the 
name  of  Geronimo  was  a  terror  in 
the  far  Southwest.  At  lost  he  was 
brought  to  bay  and  captured  in    ■ 
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mountain  fastness  now  called  "The 
Stronghold."  As  one  looks  across 
the  TsJley  from  Tombstone  to  the 
north,  the  mg^ed  rocfas  of  Geroni- 
mo's  retreat  pierce  the  sky.  It  is  a 
land  of  mysteFy  and  endless  trails. 
Our  missionary  used  to  drive  a  pair 
of  bronchos.  He  would  start  out 
down  the  mountain,  thread  his  way 
through  the  mesquite  and  cactus, 
across  burning  sands  and  rocky 
ridges  as  he  visited  the  various  set- 
tlements under  his  care.     He  either 


from  the  broncho  to  "Lizzie,"  as  he 
c^Is  hia  Ford,  and  now  he  wonders 
how  he  ever  did  his  work  in  the  old 
slow  way.  He  is  able  to  bear  the 
ministries  of  the  gospel  to  twice  as 
many  people  three  times  as  often  as 
he  coold  before. 

Already  eighteen  machines  are  at 
work,  made  possible  by  the  gifts  of 
generous  friends,  but  the  end  is  not 
yet.  There  are  at  present  calls  for 
macliines  in  a  score  of  places.  From 
the  number  we  have  selected  the  fol- 
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had  to  rise  early  in  the  morning  and 
drive  beneath  the  stars,  or  else  en- 
dnre  the  boming,  scorching  sun,  as 
it  beat  upon  him  from  above  and  was 
reflected  back  from  the  rocks  and 
Bands,  among  which  played  the  lizard 
and  the  snake.  The  missionary  nev- 
er complained.  These  experiences 
were  part  of  his  life. 

The  New  "Way.  But  when  one  day 
the  cattlemen  of  the  region  started 
a  fund,  which,  supplemented  by  gifts 
from  the  East,  made  possible  a  Ford 
ear,  a  new  day  dawned  for  this  faith- 
ful pilot  of  the  frontier.  The  pilot 
is  B«v.  Arthur  J.  Benedict,  who  has 
carried  forward,  year  after  year,  a 
work  few  would  care  to  undertake. 
Hie  has  transferred    his    affections 


lowing  specific  cases  of  need : 

Meade  Coimty,  South  Dakota.  Six 
hundred  thousand  acres  in  the  dis- 
trict; five  or  six  towns;  thirty  miles 
from  the  county  seat;  ten  to  twenty 
miles  from  the  railroad;  sparsely 
eetUed;  impossible  to  do  the  work 
with  a  horse. 

Pompey's  Pillar,  Montana.  Out- 
stations,  Custer  and  other  points.  Im- 
possible to  cover  this  territory  in  a 
pastoral  way  without  complete  ex- 
haustion. A  car  is  imperative,  and 
the  pastor  is  strongly  considering  as- 
suming a  debt  in  order  to  secure  one. 
Parshall,  North  Dakota.  The  pas- 
tor also  serves  Tan  Hook,  ten  miles 
away,  and  £^worth,  fourteen  miles 
distant.    There  is  another    opening 
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fourteen  miles  off  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection and  the  need  for  a  car  is  ur- 
gent. 

Vienna,  South  Dakota.  The  auto- 
mobile for  this  field  was  lost  through 
the  burning  of  the  garage.  A  car  is 
necessary  on  this  field.  There  are 
outstations  and  country  visitation 
cannot  be  made  without  a  machine. 
The  faithful  pastor  ought  not  to  be 
compelled  to  go  into  debt  for  a  car 
if  it  can  be  avoided. 

Bev.  J.  H.  Heald,  Superintendent 
of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  With 
tfwo  states  to  cover,  our  veteran 
missionary  of  the  Southwest  greatly 
needs  a  car.  Hia  work,  so  wisely 
planned,  is  accomplishing  great  re- 
sults. He  ministers  not  only  to  the 
English-speaking  churches,  but  also 
to  the  Mexicans,  to  whom  he  has 
been  a  real  friend. 

Eev.  W.  B.  Dunn,  Qeneral  Mis- 
sionary in  Wyoming.  Mr.  Dunn's 
territory  embraces  almost  one  hun- 
dred square  miles.  The  railway 
facilities  are  inadequate,  and  there 
is  much  night  travel.  A  car  would 
more  than  double  his  efficiency. 

Van  Tassell,  Wyoming.  An  impor- 
tant field,  with  Node  and  Prairie 
Center  aa  outstations.  A  rapidly- 
growing  section  of   the   country — ^a 


dry-farming  district  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  handle  thi3  circuit  without  a 
car. 

Sanford  and  Tavarez,  Florida. 
These  fields  could  be  served  by  one 
pastor  with  a  car.  -  They  are  thirty 
miles  apart,  but  the  roads  are  good. 
A  third  church  could  be  added  to 
the  group. 

Sherwood  and  Hoodview,  Oregon. 
The  pastor.  Rev.  H.  S.  Wiley,  writes : 
''Have  been  hiring  horses  at  the  liv- 
ery stable,  but  the  man  has  sold  out 
and  gone  away.  The  work,  to  be 
done  as  it  should  be — calling  in  the 
country  and  making  appointments — 
requires  a  machine,  but  I  am  unable 
to  get  one. ' ' 

Fine  Island,  New  York.  In  case 
some  one  would  like  to  contribute  to 
a  cause  nearer  home,  there  comes  a 
request  from  Pine  Island,  New  York. 
Six  settlements,  largely  of  German- 
Russians.  The  i>astor  works  on  a 
very  small  salary,  and  the  people 
are  scattered  on  farms  up  and  down 
the  valleys.  An  automobile  is  nec- 
essary if  this  minister  is  to  cover  his 
field. 

Which  one  will  you  take  t  Here  is 
an  opportunity  to  act  quickly  and 
get  your  gift  ready  for  the  spring 
drive. 


*    *    * 

WHERE  THE  FORD  CARRIES  PATRIOTISM 

AND  RELIGION 

By  Rev,  Frank  E,  Henry,  Glasgow,  Mont.  . 


I  TOOK  charge  of  this  field  more 
than  twelve  months  ago,  after 
having  spent  four  years  in  the 
''Plenty wood  Parish"  which  we  had 
seen  grow  from  three  stations  to 
twenty  during  the  quadrennium.  I 
sincerely  hoped  that  a  similiar 
growth  might  be  possible  here,  al- 
though when  I  arrived  I  was  obliged 
to  set  my  vision  aside  temporarily. 
However,  a  winter  of  hard  work  put 
us  on  our  feet.  We  saw  finances 
that  had  been  the  despair  of  the  trus- 
tees slowly  built  up  and  debts  paid 
off.  A  dozen  substantial  members 
were  added  to  our  fellowship,  an  ad- 


dition which  nearly  doubled  our 
working  force.  A  fine  bell  was 
donated  by  a  friend  of  Hie  church — 
the  only  R'otestant  bell  in  town.  The 
Sunday  School  membership  in- 
creased threefold  and  the  Ladies' 
Aid  took  on  new  life.  The  appeal 
for  The  Pigrim  Memorial  Fund  was 
generously  met,  totaling  a  sum  great- 
er than  the  yearly  salary  subscrip- 
tion, and  this  in  the  midst  of  a  sec- 
ond crop  failure  following  the  re- 
moval of  the  railway  division  which 
entailed  the  loss  of  a  monthly  pay- 
roll of  $40,000.  Our  missionary  gifts 
are  meeting  the  apportionment. 
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With  the  arrival  of  the  summer 
seaaon  the  way  seemed  clear  to  un- 
dertake connti?  work,  and  we  are 
happy  to  say  that  our  outstations 
promise  well.  By  giving  up  the 
evetiing  service  in  Glasgow  during 
the  heated  term,  June  to  September, 
I  wa.9  able  to  reach  three  places 
each  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening. 
Ther  twice  in  the  Bummer  there  is  a 
month  with  five  Sundays.    On  these 


perience  of  several  weeks  was  suf* 
ficient  to  put  my  flivver — no,  the 
Society's — among  the  effectives 
again.  I  was  worse  off  than  the  car 
for  the  breakdown  cost  me  $24.98. 
The  magneto  was  almost  a  wreck. 

But  the  North  Country  trip  was 
made.  I  had  started  for  the  Cana- 
dian line  and  was  as  determined  to 
get  there  as  bank  caahiers  were  once 
reported  to  be  and  runaway  slaves 


THE  MAIN  a 


r  OF  A  MONTANA  TOW.V 


occasions  by  leaving  a  supply  in 
Glasgow,  I  could  make  the  trip  of 
about  a  hundred  miles  to  the  Cana- 
dian border  to  four  little  post  office 
towns  which  have  a  couple  of  stores 
and  a  half  dozen  houses  or  less  each. 
1  had  visited  these  places  when  I 
was  at  Plentywood,  as  they  are  about 
the  same  distance  from  there  as 
Glasgow. 

I  believe  the  readers  of  Tise  Amer- 
ican Missionary  will  bt;  interested  in 
a  trip  I  took  on  the  last  Sunday  in 
June.  This  being  one  of  those  "fiftli 
Sundays,"  I  planned  to  go  to  the 
North  Country,  as  the  district  alon^ 
the  Canadian  border  is  called  here- 
abouts. Arrangements  were  made  to 
leave  at  12:30  on  Wednesday,  as  I 
expected  -tc  put  in  Thursday  wor'- 
ing  for  Uncle  Sam  in  the  W.  S.  S, 
drive  at  West  Fork. 

But,  as  Bums  reminds  us,  "the 
best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men  gang 
aft  aglee."  At  noon  I  stepped  into 
my  docile  Pord,  put  my  foot  down  on 
the  clutch,  and 'bur-r-r,  crash,  bang!' 
There  was  a  noise  as  though  a  Ger- 
man bomb  had  exploded  inside  the 
car.  The  engine  was  a  casualty — 
fortunately  I  was  not.  A  hospital  ex- 


in  wartime.  So  I  started  on  foot.  I 
walked  for  half  a  day,  but  I  didn't 
get  away  from  Glasgow.  I  was 
tramping  all  over  town  looking  for  a 
free  ride  with  some  one  going  north. 
Twenty-four  hours  after  the  hunt  be- 
gan I  was  on  the  way,  in  charge  of 
the  sheriff,  but  happier  than  a  bank 
cashier  would  have  been  tinder  the 
same  escort. 

We  raced  ahead  of  the  threatening 
rain  for  forty  miles  and  reached  Bay- 
lor. We  sought  cover  till  the  storm 
should  pass  or  break.  I  learned  that 
other  speakers  were  to  talk  in  the 
Peerless-West  Fork  end  of  my  field 
on  the  following  Sunday,  among 
them  the  Hon.  Jeannette  Rankin.  A 
farmers'  picnic  and  such  illustrious 
speakers  would  bring  a  great  crowd, 
but  not  for  me.  To  go  or  not  to  go — 
that  was  the  question.  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  preach  in  Baylor  instead. 
Uncle  Sam 's  patriotic  sons  and 
daughters  were  swarming  in  the 
streets  of  the  tiny  town,  for  it  was 
registration  day.  Like  Paul  on  the 
castle  steps,  I  mounted  the  platform 
of  the  "city  hall"  and  beckoned  to 
the  crowd,  announcing  the  meeting 
for  the  following  Sunday  night.  The 
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crowd  was  masculine,  tobacco-chew- 
ing, beer-drinking,  loud-talMng. 
Crossing  the  street  for  a  better  pros- 
pect, 1  found  the  farmers'  wives,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  one  "general 
store"  of  the  town.  There  the  an- 
nouncement was  repeated.  A  canny 
Scot  inquired  as  to  the  cost.  "With- 
out money  and  without  price,"  was 
the  encouraging  answer. 

The  rain  fizzled  out  like  most  we 
had  last  summer,  and  we  drove  on 
through  the  scorched  fields  and  over 
the  bare  ground  where  the  fiax  had 
not  yet  started.  Everywhere  men 
looked  at  each  other  and  inquired, 
"■What  shall  we  do  if  we  lose  anoth- 
er cropf"  Homes  that  the  home- 
steader had  steadilly  added  to  must 
be  sacrificed,  for  there  was  no  pas- 
ture and  he  had  only  what  was  to  be 
found  by  cutting  the  blasted  wheat. 
Many  were  moving  out  while  yet 
there  was  enough  money  to  buy  feed 
on  the  way. 

I  was  not  the  only  passenger.  The 


the  two  shepherders.  The  terrestrial 
shepherder  was  taxed  three  dollars 
for  a  twenty-mile  ride.  The  celes- 
tial— for  doable  the  distance — paid 
but  two  dollars,  and  that  was  "for 
gasoline." 

We  stopped  at  Opheim,  the  city 
set  on  a  hill,  the  big  town  sixty  miles 
from  the  railroad,  with  a  business 
street  three  blocks  long,  having  elec- 
tric light  and  with  a  railroad  and  a 
comity  seat  in  the  dim  and  distant 
future.  Here  I  failed  to  find  my 
friend  the  Doctor,  who  had  moved 
out  from  Plentywood  to  secure  a 
homestead.  I  found  a  good  bed  in  a 
rooming  boose  presided  over  by  a 
snowy-haired  grandmother  who  made 
me  welcome. 

Next  day  an  auto  truck  from 
Glasgow  passed  on  the  road  to  Glen- 
tanna — five  miles  further  along  on 
my  journey.  Arriving  there  at  ten 
a.  m.,  I  began  the  hunt  for  another 
lift — the  last  twelve  miles  of  my 
trip.     About  four  o'clock  a  lumber 
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young  nephew  of  a  rich  sheepmtui  wagon  was  discovered  which  was  go- 
was  one.  We  dropped  him  at  the  ing  to  within  a  couple  of  miles  of 
ranchhouse  on  the  river.  The  other  Richland,  where  services  were  to  be 
passenger  was  a  neighbor  of  home-  held  the  next  morning.  As  a  last  re- 
stead  days,  not  so  very  far  distant,  sort,  this  might  have  been  better  than 
Him  the  sherifT  carried  free.    Not  so  walking  a  dozen  miles,  much  of  tits 
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way  uphill,  but  good  fortune  appear- 
ed in  the  form  of  a  rusty  Ford  sched- 
qjed  to  leave  at  seven  p.  m.  We  ar- 
rived at  the  Doctor's  homestead  late 
that  night. 

Mine  hostess  was  overjoyed  to  see 
an  old  acquaintance  from  Plenty- 
wood,  and  more  glad  to  talk  about 
the  East  with  one  lately  home  from 
a  visit  there.  Five  years  ago  she 
had  been  head  nurse  in  an  Albany 
hospital.  Now,  out  on  vast  stretches 
of  the  high  benc^  land,  she  looks  for- 
ward to  another  interminable  year. 
Then  they  will  be  able  to  "prove 
up"  and  be  free  to  leave  the  home- 
stead for  the  doubtful  advantages  of 
a  raw,  new  frontier  town. 

Sunday  morning,  after  a  late 
breakfast,  I  set  out  on  foot  to 
arouse  the  neighbors  for  the  meet^ 
ing.  With  the  kind  co-operation  of 
the  lumberman-chauffeur  of  the 
night  before,  more  than  a  score  of 
people  were  rounded  up  for  the  ser- 
vice which  was  held  in  the  school- 
house  This,  with  the  store  and  post- 
office,  constituted  the  city  of  Rich- 
land. 

Nothing  but  a  patriotic  service 
would  do  so  soon  after  the  W.  S.  S. 
drive  and  so  soon  before  the  Fourth 
of  July.  As  a  result,  a  Sunday 
School  was  organized  there  and  then 
to  train  good  citizens,  and  the 
preacher  was  requested  to  order  sup- 
plies for  the  summer  quarter.  Prom- 
ising to  return  in  September,  the 
next  month  having  five  Sundays,  he 
said  good-by  to  the  scattering  con- 
gregation. 

So  the  sky  pilot  sat  him  down  on 
the  little  schoolhouse  like  a  spider  in 
the  web  watching  for  a  big  black  fly 
along  the  horizon.  Services  at  Bay- 
lor had  been  announced  for  eight  p. 
m.,  and  the  place  was  forty-five  miles 
away.  The  Doctor's  car  specked  the 
sky  line  for  a  moment,  but  he  took  a 
short  cut  for  his  homestead.  This 
was  not  a  lively  prospect,  for  his  of- 
fice, if  I  returned  with  him,  would 
still  be  thirty  miles  from  the  end  of 
the  road.  Then  another  fly  buzzed 
up  from  the  distant  valley  and  ap- 
peared on  the  crest  of  the  bench. 


"Hello,  pastor,"  said  one  of  the 
travelers,  and  1  recognized  the  fath- 
er of  the  school  teacher.  "This  is 
Mr.  S.,"  he  added,  and  that  worthy 
replied,  "Ja,  I  remember  you  bring 
a  package  to  mine  house  one  day." 
Sure  enough,  bread  cast  on  the  wa- 
ters is  pretty  certain  to  return.  A 
sermon  plus  a  delivered  parcel  equcds 
a  free  ride. 

"Where  are  you  going!"  I  in- 
quired; that  is,  are  you  going  back 
toward  Glasgow  today!"  "Ja,  we 
look  for  hay.  We  are  burned  out 
wid  the  dry  wetter.  I  go  to  Canada 
to  get  hay.  Yump  in;  we  take  you 
home  alridt."  So,  after  all,  I  got 
to  Canada  in  spite  of  the  sheriff. 

To  shorten  a  long  story  and  a  long 
ride,  we  drove  twenty-five  miles 
through  the  quarantine  townships 
across  the  line,  finding  hay  in  abun- 
dance— ^"plenty  for  the  whole  valley 
country,  if  we  can  get  it."  Then  we 
turned  homeward.  My  Gkrman 
chauffeur  (not  all  Germans  are 
bad)  dropped  me  in  the  main  street 
of  Baylor.  "It  was  one  good  day. 
I  get  mine  hay  and  you  get  to  your 
church.  Auf  wiedersehn."  We  were 
agreed. 

No  one  was  in  sight,  and  all  busi- 
ness places  seemed  closed.  Even  the 
saloons  were  deserted,  but  the  one 
eating-house  of  the  toy  city  was 
open.  I  made  the  rounds  of  the  half 
dozen  houses  to  remind  the  people 
of  the  meeting.  At  eight  p.  m.  teams 
and  autos  approached  the  little 
schoolhouse  on  the  edge  of  the  town. 
At  8:15  the  seats  were  all  filled  and 
a  few  stood  in  the  doorway. 

As  I  stood  wondering  how  the 
•night  would  be  spent  and  how  the 
last  forty  miles  home  could  be  made, 
I  heard  a  voice  in  my  ear:  "Won't 
you  come  home  with  us  ?  "  "  Thanks, 
but  I  must  get  home  early  tomor- 
row." "Well,  we  are  going  to  Glas- 
gow ourselves  right  after  breakfast. 
You  can  go  along." 

Thus  I  found  that  the  Lord  will 
provide.  At  noon  next  day  I  was 
sitting  under  mine  own  vine  and  fig 
tree  and  eating  a  morsel  of  food 
cooked  by  the  wife  of  my  youth. 
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A  PARISH  ONE  HUNDRED  MILES  BY  THIRTY-FIVE 

By  Rev.  Jestph  S.  Hurlbui 

A  FORD  car  is  aa  much  a  neces-  mentally  reserved  for  some  individ- 

sity  on  the  Redvale  field  as  uals  of  the  local  constituency, 

is  the  home  missionary  pas-  If  the  Redvale-Nucla  people     are 

tor.    In  fact,  it  would  be  almost  as  proud  of  the  general  record  of  the 

sensible    and    practical    to    use    a  car,  they  are  doubly  so  of  the  specific 

crooked  stick  to  plow  with  as  to  use  one  which  it  made  during  the  sum- 

a  horee  to  cover  the  distances  and  mer  and  fall  months  last  year.     It 


look  after  the  con- 
stituency of  one  of 
the  largest  par- 
ishes to  be  found 
anywhere.  Our 
Ford  has  a  record 
of  which  the  peo- 
ple are  exceeding- 
ly proud.  It  has 
never  missed  a 
train  or  a  service, 
although  it  has 
had  close  calls.  It 
is  always  on  hand 
to  go  to  a  funeral 
and  carry  the 
pall-bearers  or 
mourners.    It  shows  real  anxiety  to     time. 


enabled  the  pas- 
tor to  travel  forty 
miles  on  Sunday 
and  hold  preach- 
ing services  at  sev- 
eral points  which 
hewouldotherwise 
have  been  com- 
pelled to  neglect. 
On  one  occasion  it 
plowed  through  a 
foot  of  mud  with 
three  state  Sun- 
day school  work- 
A  CALX,  IN  ^""^  *°^  brought 
kRisH  them  to  their  des- 

tination  in     good 
Again  it  carried    our    state 


attend  weddings.    It  has  never  once  Superintendent,  Dr.    Minchin,    over 

confessed  to  laziness  or    mentioned  the  field,  a  distance  of    t^vo     hun- 

the  need  of  a  vacation,  and  high  al-  dred  miles,  during  the    three    days 

titudes  are  its  natural    habitat.     It  he  was  able  to  be  with  us.    The  new 

has  created  in  the  minister-driver  a  Superintendent  was  surprised  to  find 

new  sense  of  loyalty  and  eagerness  so  large  a  parish  and  he  was  quick 

to  work.    It  has  also  given    him    a  to  realize  the  needs  of  the  various 

chance  to  use  a  few  standardized  and  localities.     He  urged  the  people  to 


sterilized  expletives  wlicn  he  has 
been  left  by  the  wayside  atone.  Per- 
haps, however,  this  is  well,  since 
otherwise  they    might    have    been 


push  the  work  on  the  new  church  at 
Hedvale  and  the  new  parsonage  at 
Nucla  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Then, 
later  in  the  season,  when    Assistant 


LAYING  THE  CORNERSTONE  OF  THE  REDVALE  CHURCH 
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Secretary  Beard  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  made  his  fir3t  visit 
to  the  Colorado  ehorchea,  the  Ford 
vas  ftcr^in  pressed  into  service  and 
enabled  Mr.  Beard  to  visit  and 
preaich  to  the  people  of  Bedvale, 
Natarita,  Bedrock,  Paradox,  La  Sal 
Creek,  Dry  Creek  Basin,  Second 
Park,  and  Nacla.  He  also  assisted  at 
the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the 
new  Bedvale  church.  When  one  of 
these  New  York  fellows  gets  into  the 
Congregational  Ford,  he  is  pretty 
sure  to  learn  something  ahout  the 
size  of  a  Colorado  home  mission  field 
before  he  gets  out  of  it  again  at  the 


point  of  embarkation. 

"In  joumeyings  oft,"  in  break- 
downs not  a  few,  in  depths  of  snow 
and  mud,  over  rocks  and  sage  brush, 
through  valleys  and  over  mountains 
in  all  kinds  of  weather  and  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  this  wonderful 
pastor's  assistant  has  given  faithful 
service  for  more  than  three  years.  It 
has  multiplied  the  effectiveness  of 
tJie  minister,  and  any  one  would  do 
well  to  think  twice  before  accepting 
a  call  to  a  large  field  in  the  South 
or  West  unless  he  is  able  to  provide 
himself  with  a  Ford  car  or  one  is 
provided  for  him. 


*    *    * 
.PIONEERING  a  la  FORD 

Bj  Rtv.  Jamts  F.  Walitr,  Cellbran,  Ctltradt 

THE  Ford  car  was  turned  over 
to  me  when  I  arrived  on  the 
Collbran  field  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago.  It  has  been  in  con- 
stant use  ever  since,  except  daring 
the  spring-  break-up,  when  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  car  to  travel  over 
the  roads  in  this  part  oE  the  country. 
Even  our  mall  had  to  be  brought  in 


on    horseback    from    the    railroad, 
twenty-five  miles  away. 

Collbran  is  located  among  the  hills 


no  level  ground  here  at  all.  As  we 
reach  the  higher  elevations,  the  view, 
if  one  is  a  lover  of  nature  at  all,  is 
both  a  soul-expanding  and  inspiring 
one. 

One  piece  of  real  service  done  by 
the  Ford  was  to  help  transport  my 
Excelsior  Class  of  twelve  boys  on  a 
fishing  bike.  When  the  outfit  was 
loaded  we  presented  A  rather  inter- 
esting spectacle,  with  boys,  bedding, 
provisions,  fishing  rods,  etc,  and  we 
drew  many  approving  smiles  as  we 
passed  down  Main  Street.  We  had  a 
tent,  ten  by  twelve,  to  bouse  the 
bunch,  fourteen  in  all,  as  a  man  came 
up  late  in  the  day  and  spent  the 
night  with  us.  On  our  arrival,  the 
tent  was  pitched  with  as  much  haste 
as  possible,  as  the  boys  were  all  more 
than  anxious  to  be  off  after  the  fish. 
You  should  have  seen  the  good  things 
to  eat  which  were  provided  by  the 
mothers  of  those  boys  I  There  were 
jellies  and  jams,  fried  chicken  and 
chicken  that  was  not  fried,  and 
goodies  too  numerous  to  mention. 
You  should  also  have  seen  the  way 


the  banks  of  Plateau  Creek,  and  ^^e  boys  put  themselves  on  the  out- 

one  can  see  very  little  of    the    sur-  side  of  those  goodies, 

rounding  country  unless  he  gets  out  Dinner  over  and  the  dishes  washed 

on  the  mesas.    It  is  a  heavy  grade  np  they  were  off  once  more  to  the  fish- 

these  mesas  to  the  foothills  of  the  ing  grounds.    Some  of  the  boys  got 

higher  mountains,  and  there  is  really  wet  seeking  out  the  good  holes  where 
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the  trout  were  in  biding,  and  others 
were  caught  in  a  fierce  hailatorm. 
We  had  to  build  two  campfires  in  or- 
der to  dry  and  warm  those  shivering 
kiddies.  It  was  hard  to  quell  the  ex- 
citement after  the  pillow  fight  and 
settle  down  for  the  night,  but  it  was 
finally  accomplished. 

May  14th  and  15th  were  the  dates 
of  the  West«rn  Association.  I  had  a 
strenuous  time  finding  delegates  who 
could  and  would  go.  After  I  bad 
succeeded  in  this,  the  question  of 
transportation  became  serious,  for 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  an  extra  car 


available  at  that  time.  I  therefore 
made  an  early  start,  and  took  one 
load  to  Palisade,  about  thirty-three 
miles  away,  where  they  took  the 
train  for  the  meeting  place.  Grand 
Junction.  I  then  returned  home  to 
get  my  family  and  the  other  dele- 
gates and  at  last  got  them  all  to  the 
defiired  destination. 

Early  in  January  I  was  obliged  to 
make  the  trip  from  Grand  Junction, 
our  county  seat,  forty-five  miles  dis- 
tant. I  left  there  at  four  p.  m.,  and 
before  I  had  gone  many  miles  ran 
into  a  drizzling  rain.    The  roads  had 
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been  very  dusty  and  for  a  time  the 
rain  was  a  real  help,  but  when  I 
reached  the  Plateau  Canyon  my  dif- 
ficulties began  in  earnest.  In  many 
places  a  vertical  cliff,  hundreds  of 
feet  high  on  one  side,  and  the  river 
on  the  other,  left  no  choice  of  a 
road  bed.  The  car  began  to  slip  and 
skid,  so  I  stopped  and  put  on  the 
chains,  but  progress  was  very  slow. 
When  I  reached  the  higher  altitude 
the  rain  turned  to  snow,  and  such  a 
snow  as  it  was,  wet  and  heavy,  fall- 
ing on  the  soft  mud  and  making  any 
advance  on  my  part  exceedingly 
difficult.  And  how  dark  it  was!  I 
could  hear  the  waters,  most  of  the 
time  a  hundred  feet  below,  rushing 
and  tumbling,  and  a  mistake*  of  a 
few  feet  in  steering  would  have 
meant  a  death  plunge.  Often  as  I 
came  to  the  sharp  curves,  and  there 
were  many,  the  snow-dimmed  head- 
lights would  reveal  the  chasm  just  a 
few  feet  ahead,  and  I  would  shudder 
to  think  what  might  happen  if  I 
should  fail  to  make  the  turn  just 
right.  To  add  to  my  discomfort,  I 
could  often  feel  the  wheels  skidding 
toward  the  edge,  and  I  had  to  sum- 
mon all  my  faith  in  order  to  make 
myself  believe  that  a  rut  or  some- 
thing might  intervene  to  keep  the 
car  on  the  road. 

The  snow  fell  faster  and  faster  un- 


til it  seemed  as  if  no  more  could  fall 
within  a  given  time.  There  was  a 
strong  head  wind  blowing  down  the 
canyon,  and  the  windshield  was  cov- 
ered to  a  depth  of  nearly  two  inches. 
At  frequent  intervals  I  would  stop 
and  brush  the  snow  from  the  head- 
lights or  I  would  have  been  left  in 
total  darkness.  Once  on  a  heavy 
grade,  for  some  reason  that  I  was 
unable  to  discover,  the  motor 
stopped  and  my  spirits  sank,  but  aft- 
er cooling  for  a  few  minutes,  I  was 
gratified  to  find  that  it  took  up  the 
task  with  renewed  vigor.  Thus  I 
labored  on,  and  by  the  time  I  reached 
Ck)llbran,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  any  car  to  have  pro- 
ceeded farther. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  estimate 
the  value  of  a  car  on  these  pioneer 
missionary  fields.  I  cannot  possibly 
enumerate  the  thousand  and  one  un- 
dertakings it  has  made  possible  for 
these  churches  and  for  the  people 
who  make  up  their  membership.  As 
elsewhere  throughout  the  country, 
there  has  been  much  sickness  in  our 
parish,  and  on  many  occasions  I 
have  been  called  upon  to  take  the 
doctor  to  his  patients  when  he  could 
secure  no  other  means  of  transporta- 
tion. We  do  not  regard  this  as  the 
least  valuable  service  the  Ford  has 
been  instrumental  in  performing. 


«    «    « 

WHAT  A  CAR  MAKES  POSSIBLE 

By  Rev.  David  J.  Perrin,  Rapid  City,lS.  Z). 


^T^HIS  wonderful  home  mission- 
I  ary  field  of  which  you  are 
abcmt  to  read  is  in  what  is 
called  the  Rosebud  country,  a  dis- 
trict just  west  of  the  Missouri  River, 
along  the  southern  line  of  South 
Dakota  and  about  midway  east  and 
west.  The  name  comes  from  the  In- 
dian reservation  which  at  one  time 
included  all  the  territory  where 
there  are  now  four  large  counties, 
one  of  which  is  still  an  Indian  reser- 
vation and  not  open  to  settlement  by 
white  men.  The  name  Rosebud  is 
most  appropriately  applied   to   this 


country,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  portions  of  the»  state,  has  a 
rich  soil  and  is  well  watered  by 
small  streams  and  numerous  springs. 
I  wish  I  might  paint  a  picture  of  the 
country  for  the  benefit  of  our  Con- 
gregational friends.  Here  are  great, 
wide,  rolling  prairies,  with  here  and 
there  a  ridge  of  trees  along  the 
streams.  When  first  settled  there  is 
nothing  but  homesteaders'  shacks 
and  their  scant  barns  to  be  seen,  with 
a  little  piece  of  "breaking"  and  a 
few  head  of  stock,  but  in  the  years 
that  follow  the  settlement  there  are 
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^eat  changes.  Before  so  very  long 
there  will  appear  fenced  farms; 
groves  and  orchards;  great  fields  of 
green  com  and  golden  grain  and 
rich  alfalfa;  spacious  homes,  elec- 
tric-lighted and  with  running  water ; 
big  red  bams;  tall  silos;  flocks  and 
herds.  Thus  will  the  great '  *  wastes ' ' 
of  today  be  transformed. 

There  is  but  one  line  of  railway  in 
the  Bosebud  Country,  and  this  ex- 
tends only  about  half  way  into  the 
Strict.  The  railway  has  come  in  by 
steps  as  the  different  counties  have 
been  opened  for  settlement.  When 
Gregory  County  opened  the  railroad 
came  to  Bonesteel.  When,  a  little 
later  on,  Tripp  County  was  settled, 
the  extension  was  pushed  on  to  Dal- 
las, and  with  the  opening  of  Melette 
County  the  road  was  built  to  Win- 
ner, while  the  right  of  way  was 
bought  to  Carter,  thus  giving  rise  to 
the  expectation  that  the  road  would 
at  once  be  pushed  to  that  point.  A 
boom  sprang  up  in  this  inland  town, 
substantial  buildings  were  erected 
and  soon  there  was  a  hustling  west- 
em  city,  while  the  surrounding  coun- 
try filled  up  with  new  settlers. 

Rev.  Alec  Russell  came  to  minis- 
ter to  the  people  in  those  early  days, 
and  in  spite  of  the  most  unfavorable 
conditions  did  quite  remarkable 
work.  But  there  came  a  stop  to  rail- 
road building  and  the  little  town 
waited  in  vain  for  the  extension. 
Then  came  a  period  of  drought.  The 
new  settlers  were  discouraged.  They 
had  mov^d  in  with  slender  means, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  hardships 
and  difficulties  of  pioneer  life,  but  all 
expecting* that  in  a  year  or  two  they 
would  be  the  happy  and  prosperous 
owners  of  well-equipped  and  valu- 
able farms.  Then  followed  a  win- 
nowing which  sent  many  away  to  an 
easier  life  and  only  the  most  sturdy 
and  industrious  and  hopeful  re- 
mained. Mr.  Russell's  health  became 
impaired  by  his  strenuous  labors  and 
the  amount  of  travel  which  they  in- 
volved and  he  was  compelled  to  give 
up  his  work. 

Realizing  that  a  man  of  iron  con- 


stitution was  needed  for  such  a  field. 
Rev.  J.  B.  Keepers  was  asked  to  be- 
come the  pastor  of  this  scattered  con- 
gregation. He  is  tall,  broad-shoul- 
dered and  strong,  hardly  knowing 
what  sickness  is.  He  took  up  his 
duties  in  a  devoted,  heroic  spirit.  He 
travels  much,  visiting  his  people  and 
preaching  at  his  different  appoint- 
ments. Because  of  the  depression 
which  came  to  the  town  as  a  result 
of  the  delayed  railroad  buildings, 
and  the  stress  in  the  country  regions 
owing  to  the  drought,  it  became  nec- 
essary to  also  give  Mr.  Keepers 
charge  of  the  field  in  southern  Tripp 
County,  the  nearest  appointment  on 
this  field  being  thirty-three  miles 
from  Carter.  The  whole  parish  thus 
covered  a  district  fifty  miles  long 
and  twenty-five  miles  wide.  All  this 
under  the  care  of  one  man  and  this 
man  the  only  Protestant  minister  in 
all  that  region  to  comfort  the  dis- 
couraged and  sick,  to  baptize  the 
children  and-  bury  the  dead.  One 
can  easily  imagine  the  numerous 
and  varied  calls  made  upon  such  a 
frontier  pastor.  On  Sundays,  three 
and  sometimes  four  services,  and  al- 
ways travel !  No  wonder  that  horses 
were  worn  out  and  sometimes  could 
not  make  the  long  distances!  No 
wonder  that  the  pastor  sighed  and 
prayed  for  an  auto  by  which  he 
might  be  enabled  to  minister  to  a' 
larger  number  of  the  sturdy  new 
settlers  who  were  heroically  strug- 
gling to  make  homes  for  themselves 
and  their  families  I 

At  last  the  auto  came!  What  a 
surprise  that  it  was  a  brand  new 
one!  A  second-hand  car  had  been 
the  highest  hope!  That  was  a  red 
letter  day  in  the  minister's  home. 
Plans  could  now  be  made  for  more 
services,  for  more  pastoral  visits.  An 
automobile  that  would  never  get 
tired.  A  hundred  miles  a  day  to  be 
covered,  three  services  to  be  held, 
one  of  them. probably  twenty  miles 
away  from  home  and  the  hour  nine 
p.  m.  Open  up  the  throttle  and  away 
we  spring,  refreshed  by  the  easy  rid- 
ing and  the  cool  air.    No  regretful 
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plying  of  the  **gad"  ui)on  the  worn- 
out  horse,  dragging  its  weary  legs 
over  the  road.  An  hour  later  the 
iron  horse  is  in  its  stall  and  the  pas- 
tor safe  at  home,  ready  for  evening 
prayers  and  the  refreshing  sleep  of 
the  man  who  has  labored  faithfully 
and  well. 

Mr.  Keepers  has  considerable  me- 
chanical skill  and  he  handles  the  car 
well.  He  is  careful  in  driving  and 
has  had  no  accidents  and  practically 
no  expense  for  breakage.  Oas  and 
oil  cost,  of  course,  the  more  so  twen- 
ty miles  from  the  railroad.  Tires 
also  will  wear  out,  especially  those 
which  travel  over  gumbo  roads,  and 
they  do  cost  these  war  times. 

Last  spring  it  became  evident  that 
with  the  growing  interest  and  the  in- 
coming of  new  people,  a  more  inten- 
sive work  must  be  done.  The  Carter 
people  especially  urged  this  and 
pleaded  for  a  regular  service  each 
Sunday.  When  I  met  with  them  on 
one  occasion  I  told  them  this  would 
be  largely  a  matter  of  financial  sup- 
port. I  also  impressed  upon  them 
the  fact  that  the  division  of  the  field 
meant  the  division  of  the  home  mis- 
sionary aid.  Some  of  the  members 
were  pretty  dubious,  but  one  of  the 
most  optimistic  of  them  said,  *' I  be- 
lieve we  may  be  able  to  do  it."  1 
replied,  **I  know  you  can  if  you  use 
the  Every  Member  Canvass,"  and  on 
the  day  appointed  **over  the  top" 
they  went.  It  is  still  a  great  parish 
covering  a  circle  thirty  miles  in  di- 
ameter and  equal  in  area  to  the  reg- 
ulation county  of  sixteen  townships 
and  one  man  for  it  all.  Only  with 
an  auto  can  work  which  approaches 


being  ''intensive"  be  done  on  such 
a  field. 

I  have  taken  several  trips  with 
Mr.  Keepers  in  the  auto.  Early  in 
the  year  we  went  together  to  the 
Recognition  Council  of  the  new 
church  at  Wood,  twenty  miles 
northwest  of  Carter.  A  heavy  rain 
caused  us  to  wonder  whether  we 
could  make  the  journey  through  the 
soft  mud,  but  if  we  failed  to  arrive, 
there  would  be  no  quorum.  And  the 
Ford  made  it !  How  these  little  cars 
do  challenge  our  admiration  as  they 
plow  through  snow  and  mud  and 
wade  through  water. 

Another  trip  took  us  to  a  Sunday 
School  convention  at  Rosed^e.  Mr. 
Keepers  each  year  gathers  all  the 
Sunday  Schools  of  his  district  for  a 
rousing  annual  convention.  On  this 
occasion  about  two  hundred  people 
attended.  The  schoolhouse  could  not 
hold  so  many  and  there  was  no  grove 
with  trees  large  enough  to  furnish 
shade.  A  platform  was  erected  on 
one  side  of  the  schoolhouse,  plank 
seats  were  placed  upon  it  and  a  tar- 
paulin was  placed  over  them  to  keep 
off  the  sun.  Beyond  the  seats  twen- 
tv  automobiles  were  driven  up  in  a 
half  circle  to  furnish  additional 
"box  seats." 

Mr.  Keepers  came  to  us  from  the 
Advent  Christian  church.  He  is 
most  genuine  and  devout  and  has  a 
quiet  but  forceful  personality.  He 
has  four  children,  the  oldest  being 
about  ten  years  of  age.  He  thus 
carries  a  heavy  financial  burden, 
since  in  these  days  it  takes  a  genius 
to  live  on  the  average  ministerial 
salary  and  support   a  family. 


«    «    « 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  IN  THE  SOUTHLAND 

By  Rev.  Paul  Leeds,  Kinder,  La. 


I  FIND  it  very  diflScult  to  prepare 
a  record  of  the  achievements 
made  possible  on  our  field  by  the 
missionary  Ford,  since  it  is  so  easy 
to  overlook  matters  which  might  be 
of  interest  to  the  readers  of  The 


American  Missionary  and  to  write 
an  account  which  might  smack  of  self 
and  obscure  the  hand  of  God.  How- 
ever, giving  to  God  the  glory  for  all 
we  have  been  able  to  accomplish,  I 
will  tell  as  best  I  can  of  the  service 
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made  i>ossible  by  our  little  Ford. 

f^rst  of  all,  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
ear  is  in  very  good  condition.  In 
August  I  took  it  all  apart,  cleaned  it 
thoroughly,  replaced  a  few  worn  or 
broken  parts  with  new  ones,  gave  it 
a  double  coat  of  paint  and  varnish 
and  renewed  the  top  with  regular 
dressing.  Judging  from  the  remarks 
of  some  of  the  garage  men,  I  may 
feel  well  satisfied  with  my  job.  Six 
or  seven  dollars  will  pay  for  all  the 
work  that  has  been  done  on  the  car 
by  others,  so  the  Ford  is  making  a 
halfway  mechanic  of  the  pastor  as 
well  as  helping  in  the  work  of  the 
entire  community. 

It  might  be  well  to  say  in  this  con- 
nection that  when  the  car  was  re- 
paired I  feared  it  would  have  to  be 
stored  in  the  barn  for  a  few  months, 
as  a  new  tire  was  needed  as  well  as 
some  expensive  new  parts,  and  the 
money  was  not  in  hand.  Our  Indians 
were  very  anxious  to  hold  a  week 
of  special  meetings,  and  when  they 
learned  of  the  disability  of  the  car, 
they  raised  enough  money  to  put  it 
into  commission  again  at  once.  The 
meetings  were  held  and  we  count 
that  period  as  a  blessed  time.  Our 
Indian  work  has  suffered  during  the 
past  year  or  two.  About  ten  per  cent 
of  the  entire  population  has  per- 
ished,  largely  from  tubercular  trou- 
bles. Another  reason  for  the  falling 
off  in  this  line  of  effort  has  been  due 
to  the  relapse  into  old  habits  of 
drinking  by  a  number  of  the  young 
men.  We  ask  your  prayers  for  the 
banishment  of  this  evil. 

The  Ford  frequently  plays  the  part 
of  the  "beast"  in  what  might  be 
called  a  present-day  repetition  of  the 
parable  of  the  good  Samaritan.  On 
one  occasion  a  feeble  paraljrtic  old 
man,  who  was  dragging  along  on  his 


way  home  was  invited  to  ride.  For 
years  he  had  scoffed  at  the  Gospel 
and  rejected  all  appeals  to  accept 
Christ.  In  this  instance  when  he 
reached  home  he  turned  and  said, 
"Parson,  will  you  baptize  met" 

I  also  recollect  the  occasion  when 
the  Ford  met  a  man  with  a  frail 
wife  and  several  small  children.  He 
was  carrying  his  helpless  old  mother 
in  his  arms  and  looking  for  some 
means  of  conveyance.  There  was 
none  in  sight  except  the  home  mis- 
sionary car,  but  the  family  was 
taken  aboard  and  driven  to  their 
destination  in  comfort.  The  bless- 
ing of  that  godly  old  mother  more 
than  paid  the  bill. 

These  incidents  show  something  of 
the  value  of  the  car  on  this  field.  It 
has  enabled  the  pastor  to  do  much 
more  -in  the  way  of  war  work,  i>as- 
toral  work,  assist  at  funerals  for 
members  of  any  and  all  denomina- 
tions and  to  give  friendly  "lifts"  to 
both  acquaintances  and  strangers. 
The  needs  of  the  community  have 
put  upon  me  the  chairmanship  of  the 
local  Red  Cross,  made  me  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Defense  and  the 
Board  of  Health,  and  a  local  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Fire  Preventive  Bu- 
reau. It  will  be  evident  that  the 
Ford  is  much  employed. 

The  great  danger  and  the  natural 
tendency  in  all  this  activity  is  that 
in  doing  many  things  by  the  power 
of  gasoline  one  neglects  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  miracle- 
working  power  of  the  living  Christ. 
We  are  so  prone  to  "lean  upon  our 
understanding"  and  "the  arm  of 
flesh"  and  try  to  win  victories  in  this 
warfare  with  carnal  weapons  only. 
This,  your  field,  needs  your  prayers 
that  such  a  mistake  be  not  made 
here. 


«    «    « 

MIDWINTER  FELLOWSHIP 


UP  here  on  the  edge  of  the 
frozen  north,  between  bites 
of  pemmican,  one  meets  a 
good  many  leaders  of  other  commun- 
ions— good  scouts — and  four  times 


a  year  I  go  down  to 

to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  State 
Conference,  but  it  is  a  long  time 
since  I  have  had  such  a  leap  of  the 
heart  as  when  I  looked  in    on    the 
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bunch  at  Chicago  last  Thursday.  It 
was  like  a  quart  bottle  from  the 
fountain  of  youth.  There's  such  a 
provokingly  steady  flow  of  Congre- 
gational fellowship  through  the 
home  missionary  office  door  that  you 
.simply  cannot  imagine  what  it  means 
to  a  man  who  writes  his  sermon  by 
the  Aurora  Borealis  and  shovels 
coal  or  snow  ten  months  in  the  year 
to  attend  such  a  feast  of  fellowship." 

So  writes  a  Midwestern  corre- 
spondent concerning  the  Midwinter 
Meeting  whose  sessions  were  held  at 
the  Port  Dearborn  Hotel,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  January  19th  to  23rd,  1919. 
As  i&ost  of  our  readers  are  probably 
aware,  this  gathering  is  composite, 
being  in  the  first  instance  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Directors  of  The 
Congregational  Church  Extension 
Boards ;  secondly,  the  yearly  Confer- 
ence of  the  Superintendents;  and 
thirdly,  a  convention  summoned  by 
the  Commission  on  Missions  to  dis- 
cuss matters  of  general  denomina- 
tional moment. 

The  theme  of  the  symphony  was, 
sure  enough,  the  spirit  of  fellowship. 
It  reflected  itself  in  the  first  instance 
in  the  sessions  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, which  despite  thorough  dis- 
cussion and  diligent  attention  to  de- 
tails, made  it  possible  to  transact  the 
business,  of  the  Home  Missionary 
Society,  the  Church  Building  So- 
ciety and  the  Sunday  School  Exten- 
sion Society,  in  a  day  of  actual  ses- 
sions. 

Never  have  the  reports  from  the 
field  recounted  experience  with  more 
of  obstacle.  The  extraordinary  cold 
of  last  winter  and  the  equally  extra- 
ordinary heat  of  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer, the  absorptions  of  the  war  and 
the  '*flu" — these  are  among  the  dif- 
ficulties listed.  Yet  all  agree  that 
the  reports  have  never  been  so  un- 
varyingly optimistic  and  triumphant. 
Church  mergers  and  federations,  the 
adoption  of  programs  of  community 
service,  forward-looking  Americani- 
zation plans,  the  pronounced  suc- 
cesSy  where  tried,  of  the  Every  Mem- 
ber Canvass,  first,  last  and  always 


the  war — ^what  can  more  clearly  in- 
dicate the  belief  of  the  church  that 
religion  is  fellowship  and  if  any  sus- 
picion lingers  that  the  church  is 
other-worldly,  one  will  immediately 
be  disabused  as  he  listens  to  home 
missionary  Superintendents  as  they 
tell  of  the  valiant  service  which 
home  missionary  pastors  have  been 
rendering  as  community  leaders  the 
country  over. 

The  same  theme — that  of  fellow- 
ship— reappeared  in  the  sessions  of 
the  General  Conference.  The  most 
marked  illustration  of  it  was  the 
discussion  of  the  i>articipation  of 
Congregationalism  in  The  Inter- 
church  World  Movement  of  North 
America.  The  mind  of  the  men  was 
unanimous  that  here  is  the  greatest 
opportunity  of  the  church  in  modem 
times  for  the  exemplification  of  its 
essential  unity  and  of  bringing  the 
gospel  to  bear  upon  worldly  prob- 
lems* in  a  statesmanlike  fashion. 

But  the  most  significant  note  in 
the  assemblies  was  the  Evangelistic 
one.  What  boots  it,  if  Pilgrim  prin- 
ciples are  reaffirmed,  and  appor- 
tionments raised  and  Memorial 
Funds  established  for  ministers  at 
life's  late  afternoon,  unless  the  great 
primal  impulse  is  that  which  the 
church  knew  at  the  commencement 
of  its  life,  namely,  the  winning  of 
man  to  Christ's  way  of  life  and  to 
organized  service  in  His  behalf. 
Writers  of  music  denominate  the 
note  which  determines  the  character 
of  the  composition  as  the  dominant. 
It  was  the  Evangelistic  note  at  Chi- 
cago which  was  the  dominant.  No 
one  who  was  present  at  the  Sunday 
afternoon  service  will  in  one  year's 
time  be  able  to  detach  himself  from 
the  challenge  of  Secretary  Burton's 
address. 

Compulsion  to  service  in  this  re- 
gard is  laid  upon  the  churches.  Con- 
gregationalism has  a  history  of 
which  it  need  not  be  ashamed,  but, 
and  this  is  more  to  the  point,  we  are 
already  on  the  eve  of  rehearsing  a 
new  and  greater  symphony,  if  you 
will  have  it  so. 
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THE  C.  H.  M.  S.  TREASURY 

CHARLE8  H.  BAKER,  Tnmmrwr 


MONTHLY  COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 


1919 


OF 
JARIIAIT 


GIFTS  FROM  THE  LIVING 


Cotmibu- 
tloni 


From 

StaU 

Societies 


Ay*ge  flye  preyious  years. 
Present  year 


Increase. 
Decrease. 


21,7St.70 
29,866.78 


8.138.08 


9,40S.08 
11.680.03 


2.277.94 


ToUl 


81,134.79 
41.645.81 


10,411.02 


Paid  State 
SocieUes 


4.178.91 
6,922.61 


1.748.70 


Net  AyaU- 
able  for 

National 
Work 


26,960.88 
86.628.20 


8.668.88 


uacio 


16,724.08 
2,868JI 


fOR 
TEN 


APULl 


Ay'ge  flye  preyious  years. 
Present  year 


Increase. 
Decrease. 


76.949.62 
91.516.06 


14.666.68 


80,670.88 
84,184.81 


3.464.48 


107,619.90 
126.660.86 


16.030.96 


I 


22.299.69 
24,199.08 


1 899.29 


85.820.12 
101,46L78 


16.131.66 


U4. 836.46 
97.601J7 


••••« 


17.336.03 


Matured  Conditional   Gifts   (lb  months)   $40,900.     Last  year  same  period  13.100. 


Pine  I  is  the  exelamation  that  goes  up  in  the  office.  We  can  hear  the 
echo  of  that  word  from  thousands  as  the  above  comparative  statement  is 
studied.  Of  course,  as  becomes  good  Congregationalists  we  are  conserva- 
tive. It  is  too  soon  to  get  results  as  yet  from  the  Every  Member  Drive. 
Possibly  the  showing  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  tendency  to  concentrate 
payments  in  the  first  ten  days  of  January.  February  and  March  may  show 
decreases  as  last  year  did,  leaving  us  a  debt  of  $5,000.  We  are  confident, 
however,  that  there  is  to  be  an  increase  in  receipts.  In  that  confidence  the 
Directors  authorized  a  budget  $18,000  larger  than  last  year  in  spite  of  the 
debt  of  $5,000.  *' Matured  conditional  gifts"  is  a  new  item.  For  the  first 
time  in  years  money  is  available  from  this  source.  Here  is  an  offset  for  the 
decrease  in  legacies.    This  affords  additioi^al  reassurance. 

The  Congrregrational  Home  Missionary  Society  has  three  main  sources  of  Income. 
Lefraciei  furnish,  though  very  Irregularly  approximately  forty-eight  per  cent.,  or 
8120,000  annually.  To  avoid  fluctuation,  when  more  la  received.  It  la  placed  In  the 
Legacy  Equalization  Fund.  Investments  furnish  nine  per  cent,  or  about  8<1.000  an* 
nually.  Cfontributions  from  churches,  societies  and  Individuals  afford  ■ubstaatUdly 
forty-three  per  cent,  or  8108,000  annually.  For  all  but  eighteen  statea  the  treasurer 
of  The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society  receivea  and  expends  theee  contribu- 
tions. In  those  eighteen  states,  affiliated  organizations  administer  home  missionary 
work  in  co-operation  with  The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society.  Bach  of 
theae  organizations  forwards  a  percentage  of  its  undesignated  receipts  to  the  national 
treasury.  To  each  of  these  the  national  treasury  forwards  a  percentage  of  undesig- 
nated contributions  from  each  state  respectively.  The  percentages  to  Tha  Goncrsca* 
tional  Home  Missionary  Society  in  the  various  states  are  as  follows: 
_  California  (North),  10;  California  (South),  6;  Connecticut  60;  lUinols,  38;  Iowa,  25; 
Kansas.  5;  Maine,  10;  Massachusetts,  83  1-8;  Michigan.  16;  Minnesota.  6:  Missouri,  f; 
Nebraska,  6:  New  Hampshire.  60;  New  York.  10;  Ohio.  18;  Rhode  Island,  10:  Vermont 
88  1-3;  Washington.  8;  Wisconsin.  10. 


FORM  OF  A  BEQUEST. 

_     **1  gtve  and  bequeath  the  sum  of dollars  to  The  Congregational 

Home  Missionary  Societx.  organized  in  the  SUte  of  New  York  in  tha  year  ifse.^ 

CONDITIONAIi  GIFTS 

Wrtta  to  the  Treasurer  for  Information  regarding  this  plan  of  administering  your 
own  estate.  ^^ 
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ASSOCIATION 


Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  renew  their  acquaintance  with  the  Execu- 
tive Committee 

Until  1919—  Until  1921—  Until  1923— 

Lucien  C.  Warner,   Chair-  Ferdinand    Q.    Blanchard,  J.  Perclval  Huget,  N.  Y. 

man,  N.  Y.  Ohio  Edward  P.  Lyon,  N.  Y. 

G.  Glenn   Atkins,   Mich.  James  F.  Mason,  N.  J.  Mrs.  C.  G.  Phillips,  N.  J. 

J.  R.  Danforth,  Conn.  Oscar  E.  Maurer,  Conn.  John  R.  Rogers,  N.  Y. 

Willard  B.  Howe,  Vt  Philip  S.  Moxom,  Mass.  Wilfrid  A.  Rowell,  Ul. 

Lewis  B.  Moore,  D.  C.  Willis  D.  Wood,  N.  Y. 

«     «     « 

Dr.  William  Pickens,  a  graduate  of  Talladega  College  and  of  Yale 
University,  now  vice  president  of  Morgan  College,  was  invited  recently  to 
speak  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  one  of  their  noon  luncheons  in 
Toledo,  Ohio,  on  ''Reconstruction  and  the  Negro."  The  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  and  the  judges  of  the  courts  were  present.  Five  colored  men 
of  Toledo  were  also  invited  to  be  present.  Dr.  Pickens  stressed  the  Ameri- 
canism of  the  Negro, — and  afterwards  one  of  the  judges  openly  announced 
that  in  all  the  future,  whenever  he  examines  a  jury  that  is  to  try  a  colored 
person,  he  shall  do  so  in  these  words:  ''Have  you  any  prejudice  against 
black  Americans  t"  and  when  any  juror  acknowledges  prejudice  against  a 
** black  American"  will  he  be  turned  down  as  unfit  to  try  a  black  man? 

Following  his  Toledo  engagement  Dean  Pickens  spoke  before  the  Leg- 
islature of  West  Virginia,  on  "Reconstruction,"  in  the  chamber  of  the  House 
of  Delegates.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  introduced  Dr.  Pickens.  The  gal- 
leries were  crowded  with  the  general  public  and  the  halls  packed  to  the 
doors  of  the  chamber.  One  member  of  the  House  afterwards  offered  to 
introduce  into  the  West  Virginia  legislature  any  resolution  which  Dr. 
Pickens  should  write  affecting  the  interests  of  their  colored  citizens.  There 
arc  three  colored  members  in  the  West  Virginia  legislature, — ^but  that  offer 

was  made  by  a  white  member. 

«    «    « 

It  was  the  door  of  hope  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  opened  to  the  Negro  that 
made  for  him  some  of  his  moot  ardent  friends  as  well  as  some  of  his  most 
intense  enemies.  He  believed  in  human  brotherhood  without  regard  to  creed 
or  color.  And  no  man  since  the  day  of  Abraham  Lincoln  did  so  much  to 
inspire  the  Negro  with  self-respect  with  racial  contentment  and  with  an 
upward  look  as  did  Theodore  Roosevelt.  From  the  time  that  he  was  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York  when  he  sympathetically  aided  Paul  Law- 
rence Dunbar,  on  to  his  last  address  demanding  a  square  deal  for  the  Negro 
troops,  his  was  an  unbroken  record  to  secure  for  the  Negro  his  full  rights  as 
an  American  citizen. 
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With  the  return  of  our  soldiers  from  the  experience  of  the  war  tie 
whole  country  is  facingr  a  Bcrioud  period.  It  is  not  possible  to  know  or  to 
prophesy  the  kind  of  infiuences  which  will,  on  the  whole,  prevail,  or  what 
the  outcome  will  be  with  the  changes  in  environment  incident  to  the  soldiers' 
entering  upon  social  and  civic  life  and  duties.  One  thing  is  certain :  they 
will  not  return  quite  the  same  persona  who  left  their  homes  and  conditions. 

What,  however,  gives  us  immediate  concern  as  a  Missionary  A.ssocia- 
tion  historically  committed  and  devoted  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  Negro 
people  is  the  problem  of  race  relationships  when  those  who  have  served  in 
the  Army  and  Navy  are  settled  down  in  normal  life.  Bishop  Greer  in  an 
address,  speaking  of  white  soldiers,  Raid,  "As  to  whether  their  experiences 
will  turn  the  men  in  the  service  to  higher  and  better  standards  of  thought 
and  living  or  whether  they  will  be  inclined  to  recklessness,  resentfulncsa  or 
restriction  and  inability  to  settle  down  will  depend  largely  on  the  early 
education  and  training  and  individual  temperament  of  each." 

This  is  true  of  Negro  soldiers  with  great  emphasis.  Not  all  of  them 
will  be  saints  or  will  conduct  themselves  wisely.  War  does  not  teach  the 
sacredness  of  human  life.  Those  who  have  not  been  steadied  by  previous 
education  or  have  not  been  disciplined  in  self-control  are  very  likely  to 
bring  sorrow  to  those  who  have  the  interests  of  their  race  at  heart.  It  ia 
certain  that  there  will  be  frictions  and  collisions.  The  great  majority  doubt- 
less will  bring  back  with  them  not  only  the  standards  which  thej-  took  with 
them  but  higher  ones  also  of  thought  and  action.  Much  will  depend  upon 
these  in  their  support  of  all  influences  that  will  go  to  the  prevention  of 
crimes  and  to  the  cultivation  of  wahtever  will  make  for  goodwill  and  .peace 
with  the  white  people;  for  not  all  of  these  will  be  wise,  considerate  or  just. 
Threats  are  already  in  the  air,  and  it  will  behoove  the  people  of  both  races 
who  mean  to  do  justly  to  exercise  care  for  all  safeguards  of  law  and  order 
and  good  feeling. 


No  agency,  it  may  fairly  be  said,  has  done  more  to  remove  ancient  bit- 
terness, to  abolish  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  enmity ;  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  inter-racial  co-operation  and  good- will ;  to  promote  the  sense  of  respon- 
sibility and  duty  which  belongs  with  freedom,  than  the  colored  schools  of 
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the  South.  Their  part,  at  least,  m  that  former  work  of  reconstruction  waa 
well  done — not  perfectly,  of  course,  but,  as  a  rule,  honestly,  conscientiously, 
diligently. 

The  era  which  we  are  facing  is,  again,  a  time  of  reconstruction.  Bui 
it  is  an  infinitely  broader,  deeper,  greater  reconstruction — nothing  less  than 
the  rebuilding  of  the  political,  industrial,  and  social  life  of  the  whole  world. 
This  is  not  only  a  greater  and  therefore  more  difficult  task;  it  is  also  one 
which  we  may  hope  will  be  carried  out  with  far  less  bitterness,  with  a  more 
cheerful  and  friendly  willingness  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  a  more  resolute 
determination  to  rise  above  the  outworn  pettiness,  meanness,  and  injustice 
of  the  past,  and  to  seek  the  welfare  of  all  for  the  sake  of  all,  in  full  loyalty 
to  the  ideals  of  true  democracy. 

Now,  as  before,  the  colored  schools  must  do  their  share;  and  they  can 
and  will.  Those  of  us  who  have  any  responsibility  of  leadership  whatever 
must  make  sure  that  we  keep  a  broad  outlook;  that  we  over-estimate  neither 
the  intellectual  nor  the  practical  side  of  school  training;  that  we  do  all  in 
our  i>ower  to  develop  the  creative  personality  of  the  individual  without 
losing  sight  of  his  social  adjustment  to  surroundings ;  that  we  make  all  the 
education  which  we  impart  or  help  to  impart  truly  ''education  for  life.** 
Only  thus  can  our  colored  schools  fulfill  their  duty  to  the  Negro  race,  to  the 
South,  to  the  Nation,  to  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

— James  E.  Gregg,  D.D.,  Hampton  Institute. 


CONFERENCE  OF  SECRETARIES  AT  CHICAGO 

One  session  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  race  issues  in  the  days 
of  reconstruction  following  the  war.  Reports  were  received  in  regard 
to  the  fashion  of  race  interests  in  the  South  and  especially  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Klu  Klux  to  suppress  the  rising  subconsciousness  of  the 
Negro.  It  was  felt  that  a  conference  should  be  held  at  which  there  would 
be  representatives  not  only  of  the  white  people  of  the  North  but  the  white 
X>eople  of  the  South.  Such  a  conference  has  already  been  called  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  meet  at  Washington.  The  American  Missionary  Association's 
share  in  this  construction  lies  in  the  rehabilitation  of  its  institutions  to  meet 
the  larger  and  pressing  needs  of  the  situation.  Much  more  emphasis  must 
be  placed  on  the  individual  development  of  our  work  as  well  as  on  the  liberal 
arts  education.  The  emphasis  on  the  need  of  leadership  was  strongly  urged 
and  this  is  what  the  Association  has  been  largely  securing  during  the  past 
fifty  years;  but  it  needs  new  equipment  for  larger  development  of  this 
leadership. 

Reports  brought  in  in  regard  to  the  Negro  in  the  North  said  that  inves- 
tigation shows  40  per  cent  of  the  Negro  soldiers  do  not  want  their  old  jobs 
back.  Ten  thousand  Negroes  are  employed  in  the  Chicago  stockyards,  and 
most  of  them  are  from  the  South.  In  all  of  these  cities,  the  housing  problem 
is  very  acute,  the  colored  people  being  forced  into  most  undesirable  loca- 
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tions,  and  rental  values  being  largely  increased.    The  other  side  of  the  fac- 
tor is  that  market  values  of  property  in  such  localities  depreciate. 

ORIENTAL  WORK 

Secretary  Hinman  reported  on  the  Oriental  work.    The  Japanese  and 

Chinese  are  taking  great  interest  in  their  property,  and  a  general  reduction 

of  mortgages  was  reported.    An  evangelistic  general  missionary  has  been 
appointed  and  is  at  work  dividing  his  time  with  Hawaii.    New  and  most 

encouraging  work  has  been  organized  among  the  Japanese  in  Utah,  and  a 

demand  for  enlargement  is  becoming  imperative. 

UTAH  MISSIONS 

A  discussion  of  the  Utah  situation  indicated  a  critical  situation  existing 

there.    The  reasons  for  the  dissatisfaction  seem  to  date  largely  back  to  past 
history. 

THE  ALASKA  MISSION 

A  report  on  the  Alaska  work  proposed  a  federation  of  the  Alaska  Mis- 
sion with  a  central  committee  representing  the  various  missionary  agencies 
to  study  and  direct  the  whole  missionary  enterprise  in  that  region. 

MEXICAN  WORK 

The  report  called  attention  to  the  ignorance  and  backwardness  of  the 

people  brought  up  with  a  religion  without  a  Bible  and  without  a  school.    It 
was  reported  that  two  thousand  Spanish  speaking  Americans  are  in  the 

United  States  Army. 


A  GREETING  FROM  FORT  BERTHOLD  MISSION 

A.  M.  A.  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  Rev.  C.  L.  HaU,  D.D.,  who  left  the 
privileges  of  New  York  and  of  his  church  home,  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  for  the 
isolation  of  a  wilderness  life  with  the  untutored  Indian.  In  the  consecration  of  hia 
persistent  and  patient  love  and  in  the  results  of  It,  Dr.  Hall  has  lived  a  great  life» 
and  no  less  his  family  who  have  served  with  him  and  are  still  adding  stars  to  their 
crowns. 


FORTY-TWO  years  ago,  we  came 
up  the  Missouri  River  from 
Yankton,  South  Dakota.  Then 
it  was  all  Dakota  Territory.  We 
shipi>ed  building  material  and  house- 
hold goods  from  Yankton,  a  thou- 
sand miles  by  river  yet  all  inside  of 
the  Territory.  Indians  in  breech- 
cloths  and  blankets  received  us  at 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  we  bought 
from  them  the  right  to  put  up  the 
first  mission  house. 

Now  after  forty-two  years,  we 
again  shipped  material  for  a  house 
up  the  same  river  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  and  at  the  same  time  of 
the  year — in  early  May.  "Except 
the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor 
in  vain  that  build  it,"  and  the  Lord 


seemed  to  be  building  this  house  even 
in  troublous  times.  Everything 
would  have  had  to  be  hauled  forty 
miles  for  a  railroad  when  by  rare 
chance  we  got  a  boat.  We  got  the 
only  boat  of  the  whole  year  to  brin^ 
up  our  seventy  feet  of  material 
which  came  ready  for  our  work 
early  in  the  season.  Two  men  were 
ready  to  go  at  it  at  once.  Friends 
helped  with  sufficient  money.  Dis- 
counted cash  payments  were  made 
for  everything,  and  now  the  house 
stands  a  thing  of  beauty  as  well  as 
use  for  the  years  to  come.  We  have 
been  able  to  provide  for  the  churches 
on  the  reservation  and  for  the  board- 
ing school.  The  native  leaders  are 
at  work  among  the  churches.     The 
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"This  la  the  house 

people  raise  part  of  the  salaries,  and 
the  native  missionary  society  among 
the  Dakota  Indians  generously  aids 
at  one  station.  One  cimrch  has  re- 
built its  house  on  a  newly  purchased 
site  without  outside  aid ;  another  is 
planning  a  new  cemetery  fence  and 
a  reading  desk.     Another  looks  for- 


ward to  the  spring  to  begin  a  new 
building,  and  on  two  other  points 
they  look  forward  to  doing  some- 
thing. Pray  that  back  of  these  ma- 
terial advances  there  may  be  a  true 
spiritual  life. 

The  boarding  school  has  recovered 
from  the  epidemic,  and    has  'found 


This  la  the  boat  that  brought  the  material  that 
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many  workers  to  keep  on.  We  are 
raising  our  own  vegetables  and  stock 
and  some  grain  or  we  could  not  keep 
going.  Some  of  our  seeds  go  out  to 
other  farms  and  our  experience  and 
example  help  not  only  Indians  but 
white  settlers  new  to  the  country. 
We  are  trying  to  influence  the  social 
life  of  the  community  by  clubs  and 
entertainments  for  the  young  people, 
and  hope  now  that  war  and  the  epi- 


demic are  out  of  the  way  to  do  mofe. 
Our  one  end  in  all  is  to  bring  men  to 
Christ.  Without  fellowship  with 
Christ,  individual  men  and  societies 
have  no  hold  on  life  that  is  life  in- 
deed. You  who  have  been  our  help- 
ers will  not  fail  us  now.  Pray  for 
us  and  send  your  contribution,  for 
we  need  a  special  offering  to  paint 
our  mission  building. 


t  made  the  housa 


NOTES  FROM  THE  SCHOOLS 


Taiiadegs  This    has    been   an 

TaiildMa  Ala  eventful  fall  at  Talla- 
'  '  ■  dega.  We  had  scarcely 
begun  school  in  September  when  we 
were  told  that  on  October  1st  Talla- 
dega College  waa  to  have  a  unit  of 
the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps 
as  a  part  of  onr  college.  We  were 
very  proud  of  the  fai't  that  the  War 
Department  considered  "Talladega 
worthy  of  the  honor  of  having  an  A 
unit.  As  there  are  no  A  units  in  any 
of  the  other  Negro  colleges  of  Ala- 
bama. Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Florida,  we  have  enrolled  men  from 


all  these  stales.  We  have  nine  fine 
youug  fellows  from  New  Orleans 
alone.  As  you  know,  these  men  pur- 
sue some  college  studies  in  connec- 
tion with  military  instruction  and 
drill. 

A  very  impressive  ceremony  took 
place  on  October  Ist  ■n^en,  at  the 
same  moment  when  it  was'  taking 
place  all  over  the  United  States,  the 
flag  on  the  drill  ground  was  raised  as 
the  company  sang  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner.  The  candidates  were  lined 
up  in  front  of  a  colored  Lieutenant 
and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  as 
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soldiers  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  Some  of 
the  prominent  white  and  colored  cit- 
izens of  the  city  spoke  fittingly  of 
the  Negro's  loyalty  in  the  war  and 
of  the  qualities  which  make  him  a 
good  soldier. 

How  to  manage  the  unit  in  connec- 
tion with  the  regular  work  of  the 
school  has  been  a  serious  problem  in 
many  colleges  but  we  have  been 
very  happy  in  our  adjustments.    One 


from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
arranged  a  series  of  meetings  every 
school  day  for  a  week.  The  work  of 
the  seven  national  organizations  was 
presented  by  speakers  from  the  stu- 
dent body  at  chapel  daily  and  I  wish 
you  could  have  heard  these  four-min- 
ute talks,  snappy  and  informing  and 
of  the  sort  that  loosens  one's  purse 
strings.  Three  days  we  had  stump 
speaking  by  students  on  the  campus 


"Tbe  Student  Army  Training  Corps,  TalludeKa   College.  Alabama" 


of  OUT  dormitories  has  been  used  as  a 
barracks  and  one  end  of  our  dining 
room  has  been  reserved  for  our  sol- 
dier boys.  No  extra  teachers  have 
been  employed,  our  hospital  superin- 
tendent has  given  innoeulations  and 
vaccinations  and  our  hospital  facili- 
ties have  been  adequate  to  care  for 
all  who  have  needed  medical  atten- 
tion. Only  a  few  weeks  after  we 
were  well  started  with  our  military 
training  the  war  ended  and  another 
readjustment  had  to  take  place.  Aft- 
er the  holidays  we  shall  resume  our 
regular  routine,  glad  that  our  ven- 
ture into  military  affairs  has  been 
so  successful. 

One  of  the  important  events  of  re- 
cent weeks  has  been  the  United  War 
Work  Campaign,    A  joint  committee 


and  enthusiasm  ran  high.  The  last 
day  President  Sumner  brought  the 
campaign  to  a  climax  and  pledge 
cards  were  handed  in  amounting  to 
nearly  $900.00,  the  gifta  of  faculty 
and  students  to  these  great  welfare 
organizations.  Some  of  the  students 
gave  ten  dollars  and  many  gave  five. 
A  sixth  grade  boy  who  runs  a  little 
luneh  room  has  given  ten,  and  two 
^rls  who  are  wholly  dependent  upon 
their  own  efforts  to  stay  in  school 
gave  five  dollars  each.  Such  gifts 
mean  real  sacrifice. 


Cappahoalc, 


For  three   weeks  our 
girls'  hall  was  a  hospi- 
tal.   Three  of  our  larg- 
est rooms  were  turned    into   wards, 
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thirty  patients  in  all,  and  for  a 
week  school  was  suspended  while 
teachers  nursed.  We  are  very  thank- 
ful that  we  had  no  complications  and 
once  more  things  are  runniitg  as 
usual.  When  we  read  of  the  condi- 
tions in  the  large  cities,  we  are  grate- 
ful. 

We  have  quite  a  good  school  of 
girls,  but  all  our  "big  boys'*  have 
gone  to  war.  We  look  forward  with 
pelasure  to  the  time  we  shall  wel- 
come them  back.  Had  they  remained 
with  us,  I  suppose,  they  would  not 
appear  so  dear,  but  now  when  we 
consider  what  they  have  suffered, 
how  willingly  they  have  suffered,  we 
can  not  help  but  love  them  more 
than  ever.  Two  of  them  can  never 
come  back.  The  morning  their  deaths 
were  announced  in  chapel,  our  pu- 
pils with  hearts  overflowing  with 
sorrow,  tears  in  many  eyes,  sang 
more  lustily  than  ever,  **My  Coun- 
try, 'Tis  of  Thee".  May  they  be- 
lieve now,  more  than  ever  before, 
that  it  is  their  country. 

Everything  is  moving  along  much 
the  same  as  in  other  years;  We  are 
trying  to  see  how  we  can  economize 
any  more  than  we  already  are.  The 
subject  of  our  last  teachers'  meeting 
was,  "Pood  conservation  and  better- 
ment.' The  following  Sunday  one  of 
the  teachers  was  asked  to  test  out  in 
the  school  ^s  kitchen  that  "musca- 
toli"  which  required  less  meat  than 
Irish  stew.  It  was  quite  palatable. 
We  are  inquiring  for  and  looking  up 
all  recipes  that  are  economical.  Al- 
though as  I  said  before,  Mr.  Hoover 
did  not  hurt  us  when  he  called  for 
economy  in  the  kitchen.  We  have 
never  been  able  to  be  otherwise.  It 
has  always  been  a  problem  to  make 
ends  meet,  and  sometimes  they  won't 
even  when  stretched  to  breaking 
point. 

The  A.  M.  A.  is  doing  a  work  for 
my  people  and  time  will  show  its 
worth.  I  know  a  man  now  in  the 
service  of  the  A.  M.    A%    receiving 


$40.00  a  month  who  has  been  offered 
$90.00  a  month  in  other  work.  He 
told  me  he  would  not  give  up  the  A. 
M.  A.  work  because  he  believed  in 
it.  He  likes  its  principles — what  it 
stands  for.  It  wants  the  best  for  my 
people.  And  there  you  have  us  and 
always  will. 


Dorchester  Our  entire  school  now 

t!!!itt!rJL'  n^  numbers    one   hundred 

and  seventy.  Now  that 
the  rice  is  gathered,  sugar  cane  cut, 
and  cotton  picked,  more  boys  and 
girls  will  come.  The  distance  over 
which  some  of  them  come,  would  be 
forbidding,  were  they  less  in  earnest 
about  studying.  Let  me  give  you  a 
little  roll-call  exercise !  Louise  Qold- 
ing,  one  of  our  five  Senior  girls, 
whose  father  died  six  weeks  ago, 
lives  eight  miles  away,  and  so  walks 
sixteen  miles  daily,  as  does  her  sister 
Eklith.  Edith  is  in  the  ninth  grade. 
Lilla  Maxwell,  in  our  tenth  grade, 
walks  fifteen  miles  daily.  Two  sis- 
ters, who  have  graduated  and  are 
teaching,  walked  the  fifteen  miles 
from  the  fourth  grade  through  the 
twelfth.  Others  walk  seven,  six,  five, 
four  miles,  meaning  fourteen,  twelve, 
ten,  eight  miles  daily.  Now  you  can 
see  why  I  very  much  enjoy  our  noon 
lunches,  with  something  hot  for  the 
walkers;  they  cost  the  student  two 
cents  a  plate  which  means  hot  cocoa 
or  a  bowl  of  soup,  crackers,  sand- 
wiches, cookies,  gingerbread,  maoea- 
roni,  or  a  hots  eallop.  The  lunch  is 
well  served  to  about  thirty,  in  a 
comfortably  warm  room  with  seats 
and  desks.  Another  forty  take  din- 
ner or  lunch  at  the  dining  hall.  Of 
course  Northern  friends  help  out  on 
the  cost,  yet  some  of  the  students 
cannot  get  the  two  cents. 

We  have  an  unusual  minister  here, 
who  used  to  be  one  of  the  Jubilee 
Singers,  and  who  graduated  from 
Fisk  University.  He  is  a  poet,  orator, 
singer,  composer,  writer,  and  does 
all  well. 
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WHAT  WILL  SAVE  DEMOCRACY  FROM  ITSELF  ? 


THE  president  has  finely  said 
that  we  are  fighting  to  **make 
the  world  safe  for  demo- 
cracy," but  then  who  is  going  to 
make  democracy  safe  for  the  world? 
Who  is  going  to  save  democracy 
forms  of  government  least  capable  of 
taking  care  of  itself.  It  has  never 
been  easy  to  sustain  respect  for 
authority,  and  this  difBculty  has 
usually  been  most  difficult  not  to  say 
dangerous  in  proportion  as  the  peo- 
ple took  the  affairs  of  the  govern- 
ment in  their  own  hands.  Are  we 
going  to  get  in  exchange  for  all  the 
blood  and  tears  and  strife  something 
that  resembles  Russian  Bolsheviki,  a 
picturesque  anarchy  vainly  trying  to 
disguise  its  animal  selfishness  under 
a  thin  mask  of  unregulated  ideal- 
ism!   If  so,  then  the  war  is  well  lost. 


If  democracy  is  to  become  a  bless- 
ing to  the  world  it  can  only  do  so 
when  it  is  firmly  rooted  and  ground- 
ed in  respect  for  constituted  author- 
ity, and  that  authority  must  be 
based  in  turn  upon  the  principles  of 
justice  and  fair  dealing  for  all  the 
people.  That  means  that  we  must 
have  a  citizenship  devoted  to  religi- 
ous ideals,  who  translate  their 
vague  and  inchoate  feelings  into  the 
terms  of  sober  and  disciplined  con- 
viction. In  other  words,  we  must 
see  to  it  that  our  sense  of  responsi- 
bility is  abreast  with  the  social  p>as- 
sion  of  the  age,  that  we  respect  our 
duties  as  much  as  we  demand  our 
rights,  and  that  our  loyalty  to  gov- 
ernment be  based  upon  a  sense  of 
responsibility  to  Qod. 

— Auburn  Seminary  Records. 


OBITUARIES 


In  the  death  of  Mrs.  Agnes  Warren,  house-mother  of  the  girls'  dormi 
tory  at  Tougaloo  College,  Mississippi,  not  only  the  college  but  the  Associa- 
tion sustains  a  loss  deeply  felt.  The  influence  on  the  character  and  lives 
of  the  colored  youth  who  came  to  Dorchester  Academy  at  Mcintosh,  Geor- 
gia, was  so  perceptibly  remarkable  that  only  the  call  to  a  larger  institution 
seemed  to  justify  the  transfer.  Mrs.  Warren  at  Tougaloo  since  1905  won 
not  only  the  love  and  honor  of  all  of  her  associates  but  as  at  Mcintosh  was 
a  missionary  whose  tactful  wisdom  and  Christian  consecration  make  the  loss 
at  Tougaloo  one  not  easily  adjusted.  Mrs.  Warren's  home  was  in  James- 
town, N.  Y.,  but  her  death  occurred  December  228th  at  the  home  of  her  nep- 
hew in  Allentown,  Pa.  Her  devoted  life  will  continue  in  the  characters  and 
homes  of  many  colored  people  who  draw  their  inspiration  and  purpose  from 
her  words  and  example. 


Mrs.  Cora  A.  Morgan  who  entered  the  service  of  the  Association  in  1906 
as  matron  of  Allen  Normal  School  will  be  sadly  missed  and  greatly  mourned 
by  that  institution  and  by  all  of  those  associated  with  her  in  her  Christian 
work.  As  matron  in  this  interesting  school  for  young  women,  the  days 
were  full  of  opportunities  for  the  great  influence  which  was  exerted  upon 
the  pupils.  The  home  of  Mrs.  Morgan  was  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  but  her  death 
occurred  December  SSth  at  the  home  of  her  daughter  in  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

The  igreatly  mourned  death  of  Miss  Priscilla  Robinson  caused  by  double 
pneumonia  at  Tougaloo  College,  Mississippi,  on  January  5  is  an  afflictive 
loss  to  both  the  College  and  the  Association.  Miss  Eobinson  entered  our 
work  as  teacher  of  English  for  which  she  had  specialized  at  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege where  she  had  taken  her  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Miss  Robinson's 
home  was  in  Wollaston,  Mass.  Possessed  of  a  beautiful  and  interesting 
personality,  in  th6  brief  period  of  her  service  she  had  won  all  hearts.  The 
bereaved  family  at  Wollaston  has  our  sincere  sympathy. 


THE  A.  M.  A.  TREASURY 

IRVING  C.  GAYLORD,  Treasunt 


We  give  below  a  comparative  statement  of  receipts  for  the  month  of  Janaary 
and  for  the  four  months  of  the  fiscal  year  to  January  31st. 

RECEIPTS  FOR  JANUARY 


Churches 

Sunday 
Schools 

Women's 
Societies 

Other 

Socle 

ties 

YP. 
S.  C. 
E. 

TOTAL 

IndlTld- 
uals 

TOTAL 

Legacies 

TOTAL 

1918.. 
1919.. 

82,164.47 
36,307.34 

1.078.22 
723.87 

6.663.88 
6.802.68 

3.60 

178.69 
133.06 

89.982.76 
43.966.96 

2.712.10 
788.50 

42.694.86 
44,766.45 

3.81B.70 
4,873.11 

46,510^6 
49,U8.fl6 

Inc. 
Dec. 

4.142.87 

*     '848.86 

238.80 

'8.60 

"*45*.68 

3.984.19 

"i'iii'io 

2.060.59 

557.41 

S,JE18.00 

RECEIPTS  FOUR   MONTHS— TO  JANUARY  31 
Available  for  Regutor  Approprlationt: 


Churches 

Sunday 
Schools 

Women's 
Societies 

other 
Socle- 
ties 

Y  P. 

S.  C. 
B. 

TOTAL 

Individ- 
uals 

TOTAL 

Legacies 

TOTAL 

1918 
1919 

60,091.^ 
62.888.89 

1.754.09 
1.855.44 

15,983.71 
11,564.22 

6.50 

266.08 
212.61 

78.100.68 
76.020.66 

3.437.66 
1.947.18 

81.538.24 
77,967.84 

16,967.66 
21.961.52 

98.506J9 
99,929.86 

Inc. 
Dec. 

2.797.09 

""mos 

"i,mji 

"iiw 

*"62!47 

"2i  060.02 

*  i'.iiblss 

'3.570.40 

4.9ft.87 

1,428.^ 

=» 

Designated  by  Contributors  for  Special  Objects,  Outside  of  Regular  Appropriations: 


Churches 

Sunday 
Schools 

Women's 
Societies 

Other 
Socle- 
ties 

Y  P. 
S.  C. 
E. 

TOTAL 

Individ- 
uals 

TOTAL 

Legacies 

TOTAL 

1917-18... 
1918-19... 

1.597.88 
829.65 

635.89 
859.32 

1.576.15 
2.003.33 

22.00 

513.35 
99.00 

4.344.72 
3.291.30 

8.284.89 
6,579,26 

12.629.61 
9,870.66 

U,62».€l 
9,870.66 

fncrftRSf^ . 

427.18 

Decrease 

768.18 

276.07 

22.00 

414.35 

1,063.42 

1.706.63 

2.769.06 

2,759.06 

SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS  FOUR   MONTHS  TO  JANUARY  31 


'*■■■■--■ 

Receipts 

1917-18 

1918-19 

Increase 

Decrease 

198.505.89 
12,629.61 

99.929.36 
9.870.56 

1.428.47 

Available  for  Resrular  ADDroDriations    

Desigrnated  by  Contributors  for  Special  Objects. 

S.7S9.0S 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  FOUR  MONTHS 

1111,135.50 

109.799.92 

LS35  68 

• 
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FORM  OF  A  BEQUEST 

*I  Rive  and  bequeath  the  sum  of dollars  to  "The  American  Miaslonary 

Association,  incorporated  by  act  of  the  Legrlslature  of  the  State  of  Nevr  York.*'     The 
will  should  be  attested  by  three  witnesses. 

CONDITIONAL  GIFTS 

Anticipated  bequests  are  received  on  the  Conditional  Gift  plan:  the  Association 
SKreelner  ta  pay  an  annual  sum  In  semi-annual  payments  during  the  life  of  the  donor 
or  other  desigrnated  person.  For  information,  write  The  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH  BUILDING  SOCIETY 


The  January  receipts  of  this  Society  exceed  those  of  1918,  our  best 
year,  by  $11,997.80.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  Every  Member  Drive 
in  the  preceding  month. 

«    «    « 

We  are  glad  to  give  a  lift  to  our  Japanese  church  in  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia, to  which  our  Directors  voted  a  generous  grant  and  loan  in  December. 
There  are  about  five  thousand  from  that  island-empire  of  the  Par  East  now 

living  in  or  near  Oakland. 

^p    ^p    ^p 

That  is  a  plucky  little  Swedish  church  in  Hoquiam,  Washington,  which 
recently  built  a  church  which  with  its  lot  cost  about  $4,000,  and  asked  us 
only  for  a  loan  to  pay  last  bills.  In  a  coast  city  of  eleven  thousand,  fifty 
per  cent  are  New  Americans,  and  two-fifths  of  these  are  Scandinavians. 

«    «    « 

• 

A  little  log  church  in  a  lumber  country  may  after  all  be  a  beauty,  and 
that  is  what  you  may  find  in  Tripoli,  Wisconsin.  The  great  forests  still 
stand  in  the  northern  part  of  that  state.  On  the  edge  of  the  forest  stands 
our  little  church,  neatly  fashioned  from  the  material  which  the  great  woods 
had  ready,  architecturally  attractive,  and  conveniently  arranged.  A  small 
grant  from  this  Society  made  it  possible. 

*    *    * 

The  Home  Missions  Council  held  its  annual  meeting  in  New  York  in 
January.  Thirty-four  homeland  societies  or  boards,  belonging  to  twenty- 
two  different  denominations,  were  represented  in  this  conference.  One  of 
its  most  interesting  features  was  the  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  approval 
given  by  it  to  the  proposed  **Interchurch  World  Movement  of  North  Amer- 
ica,'* in  which  all  denominations  shall  join  in  a  world-wide  "Survey"  to 
ascertain  the  urgent  and  immediate  needs  of  our  missionary  work,  both  in 
the  home  and  foreign  fields,  to  be  followed  by  a  united  ** Drive*'  to  secure  in 
a  single  month  the  great  increase  of  funds  needed. 

«    «    « 

The  Midwinter  Conference  of  the  Church  Extension  Boards,  held  in 
Chicago  in  January,  was  one  of  the  best  meetings  of  the  series.  The  month- 
ly bu^ess  of  the  Church  Building  Society,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Home 
Missionary  and  Sunday  School  Societies,  was  transacted  by  the  full  Board 
of  Directors,  instead  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Grants  and  loans  were 
appropriated  to  fifteen  churches  in  nine  states,  from  Plymouth  Rock  to  the 

shores  of  the  Pacific. 

«    ^    ^ 

A  good  habit  is  a  great  blessing.  Here  comes  a  generous  hearted  woman 
from  Ohio  with  a  gift  of  $500  to  enable  us  to  complete  a  parsonage.  She  is 
doing  this  every  year  and  tastes  the  joy  of  giving  to  make  the  world  better. 
We  have  at  once  applied  her  donation  to  aid  a  worthy  church  which  needed 
it  to  secure  a  good  home  for  the  minister  and  his  family.  Is  there  not  some 
other  person  who  wishes  to  establish  a  similar  joy-giving  habit?  We  will 
gladly  assign  another  parsonage  to  any  such  giver. 
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CONGREGATION AL    CHURCH,    VICTOR,    IOWA 

A  VILLAGE  CHURCH 

A  RALLYING  CENTER  FOR  YOUNG  UFE 


THEY  call  the  state  of  Iowa  the 
Massachusetts  of  the  West. 
Certainly  it  has  many  charac- 
teristics of  the  old  Bay  State,  from 
which  it  drew  a  good  many  of  its 
people.  They  are  the  same  liberty- 
loving,  industrious,  prosperous,  and 
God-fearing  citizens  as  are  to  be 
found  in  the  eastern  coraraonwoalth. 

Near  the  center  of  the  state,  about 
seventy-five  miles  east  of  Des  Moines, 
is  the  town  of  Victor.  It  is  a  fine 
community,  the  center  of  a  fertile 
an^l  beautiful  farmine  region.  Less 
than  a  thousand  people  live  in  the 
pleasant  homes  of  the  village,  but 
there  are  several  hundred  more  in 
the  comfortable  farmhouses  within 
three  miles. 

It  is  thirty-five  years  since  the  Con- 
gregational church  was  organized 
there,  and  called  on  this  society  for  a 
grant  of  $500  with  which  to  pay  last 
bills  on  its  first  sanctuary.  In  that 
original  building  the  church  moved 
quietly  forward,  the  rural  character 
of  the  place  offering  no  chance  for  a 
spectacular  boom.     Yet     the     enter- 


prise prospered,  and  the  numbers 
grew,  and  the  house  became  too  small 
for  the  growing  church  family. 

Fortunately  an  enterprising  lead- 
er came  to  them  with  a  larger  vision 
for  their  work  than  they  had  enter- 
tained. Under  the  inspiring  f^id- 
ance  of  pastor  J.  D.  Kuykendall  the 
church  resolved  to  erect  its  "second- 
generation  church."  They  put  their 
hands  down  deep  in  their  pockets 
and  pledged  $6,500  toward  the  new 
edifice.  They  asked  their  old  friend 
and  helper,  the  Building  Society  for 
another  lift  and  a  loan  of  $1500  has 
been  voted  to  the  church.  The 
building  is  completed,  and  the  pic- 
ture shows  that  it  is  amply  used. 

There  is  something  delightful  about 
a  village  church.  The  artificial  and_ 
extravagant  features  which  are 
sometimes  found  -in  large  communi- 
ties are  absent.  Things  are  natural, 
homelike,  and  genuine,  and  the 
church  may  easily  feel  itself  to  be  a 
great  family.  This  big  Sunday 
School,  swarming  out  of  the  door  and 
in  the  windows  and  onto  the  lawn 
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snows  what  a  large  household  of  faith 
it  is.  There  are  a  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five enrolled  in  that  Sunday 
School,  and  who  knows  how     many 


ministers,  teachers,  doctors,  lawyers, 
missionaries,  editors  and  other  work- 
ers for  human  welfare  are  among 
them.t 


:    SUNDAY    SCHOOL.    VICTOi;. 

*   «   « 


PLANNING  THE  NEW  CHURCH  BUILDING 


By  Charlts 

HAVING  secured  an  ideal  loca- 
tion for  the  new  church,  the 
next  thing  is    to    secure    an 
ideal  plan  for  the  building. 

The  ideal  plan  will  not  offer  a  re- 
production of  a  classic  architectural 
gem  like  the  Parthenon  or  a  diminu- 
tive Gothic  masterpiece  like  the 
Salute  Chapelle  in  Paris.  It  will  sim- 
ply be  the  best  possible  plan  for  a 
building-  exactly  adapted  to  the  com- 
munity where  it  is  placed,  suited  to 
the  varied  needs  of  the  particular 
people  to  whom  it  is  to  minister,  and 
well  fitted  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  erected.  It  should  harmonize 
with  its  environment,  whether  coun- 
try or  eitj'. 

Many  things  must  be  taken  into 
account.  The  population  of  the 
place  will  partly  determine  the  size 


H.  Richards 

of  the  building.  The  material  to  be 
used  in  construction  will  depend 
largely  on  the  regional  supply, 
whether  it  be  of  wood,  stone,  brick, 
or  cement.  The  expected  cost  will 
depend  upon  the  financial  ability  of 
the  people. 

The  kind  of  buildmg  will  depend 
largely  on  the  work  which  the 
church  plans  to  do  in  it.  Pew 
churches  nowadays  are  content  to 
have  a  building  open  only  one  four- 
teenth part  of  a  week  for  preaching 
and  prayer  and  praise.  They  are  de- 
termined to  give  religious  education 
to  their  children  and  yaath.  after  the 
most  approved  modern  methods,  and 
they  wish  the  church  to  help  the  en- 
tire life  of  the  community  in  every 
possible  way. 

As  the  church  is  to  be  the  people's 
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Christian  home,  its  planning  should 
not  be  left  exclusively  to  a  few  lead- 
ers. It  is  a  matter  of  common  con- 
cern. All  should  be  enlisted  in  the 
enterprise.  The  minister  should  talk 
about  it  and  the  people  should  dis- 
cuss it,  till  everybody  is  deeply  in- 
terested to  secure  the  very  best  pos- 
sible edifice  for  the  worship  of  God 
and  the  service  of  man. 

When  the  community  is  thorough- 
ly aroused  one  or  more  public  meet- 
ings should  be  held  for  the  inter- 
change of  views  and  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  broader  and  more  far- 
reaching  aspects-  of  the  matter.  Some 
will  tell  of  modern  buildings  else- 
where which  are  well  adapted  to  the 
work  of  an  up-to-date  church.  Eome 
will  speak  of  the  provision  to  be 
made  for  an  efficient  Bible  school 
with  its  graded  departments.  Others 
will  tell  of  the  splendid  community 
service  which  other  churches,  in  city 
and  countr}%  have  been  rendering  in 
recent  years. 

Still  others  will  tell  how  new 
church  enterprises  have  been 
financed  in  various  places,  the  peo- 
ple having  gone  far  beyond  what 
they  had  dreamed  of  as  possible  in 
raising  funds  to  complete  the  church 
building  without  debt.  As  these 
stories  are  told  the  zeal  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  people  will  steadily  rise. 
Doubts  will  vanish,  and  a  commun- 
ity purpose  will  ripen. 

Our  spiritual  democracy  favors 
such  a  popular  study  of  this  matter 
in  a  public  assembly  before  definite 
action  is  taken.  But  at  the  close  of 
such  a  meeting  the  people  will  be 
ready  to  vote  heartily  to  proceed  to 
erect  a  temple  of  worship  and  com- 
munity service.  This  having  been 
done  the  church  should  elect  a 
Building  Committee  of  its  wisest  and 
most  experienced  men  and  women 
to  secure  plans  and  specifications, 
make  contracts,  and  supervise  the 
construction  of  the  building.  These 
are  matters  of  detail  which  must 
necessarily  be  left  to  chosen  repre- 
sentatives of  the  church.  Such  a 
Committee  will  report  to  the  church 


from  time  to  time  of  the  progress  of 
their  work. 

This  Committee  will  get  down  to  a 
more  continuous  and  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  various  elements  of 
the  church  building  problem  than  is 
possible  in,  a  public  meeting.  They 
will  be  especially  anxious  to  avoid 
mistakes  made  elsewhere  which  have 
crippled  the  church  in  its  work  and 
ultimately  caused  its  complete  fail- 
ure. 

They  will  accept  no  plan  because 
it  is  cheap.  When  the  financial  re- 
sources seem  limited  and  when  in- 
terest in  religion  is  languid,  there  is 
often  a  temptation  to  erect  the 
Lord's  house  at  the  least  possible 
cost.  Any  kind  of  a  shelter  wiU  do. 
It  may  be  small,  mean,  ugly,  incon- 
venient; yet  it  satisfies  some  people 
because  they  did  not  have  to  go  down 
deep  into  their  pockets  to  pay  for  it. 
But  the  Scripture  motto  is,  "give 
your  best  to  God."  **Make  the  place 
of  His  tabernacle  glorious."  There 
is,  of  course,  a  natural  limit  to  the 
expense,  but  even  a  church  of  mod- 
erate cost  may  be  noble,  dignified 
and  attractive.  It  ought  to  be  the 
best  building  in  the  community. 

They  will  not  accept  a  freak  plan, 
in  order  to  enable  some  enthusiastic 
faddist  to  gratify  his  whim.  Vision- 
aries are  plenty  who  would  like  to 
experiment  by  getting  their  notions 
incorporated  in  a  new  building.  But 
a  church  is  an  enduring  institution. 
It  ought  to  last  for  scores  or  even 
hundreds  of  years.  Some  of  tiie 
structures  we  most  admire  in  the 
Old  World  have  lasted  for  more  than 
a  millennium.  You  cannot  afford  to 
try  doubtful  experiments  in  the  new 
church  building. 

Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that 
there  should  be  a  lavish  adherence  to 
the  conventional,  or  that  no  improve- 
ments over  old  methods  shoidd  be 
adopted.  But  there  have  been  so 
many  melancholy  examples  of  struc- 
tures which  have  been  built  in  an  un- 
usual fashion  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  novel  theories  of  some  misguided 
enthusiast,  and  which  have  proved 
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to  be  mere  caricatures  of  what  a 
good  church  ought  to  be,  that  great 
caution  should  be  exercised  lest  the 
church  be  involved  in  lasting  mis- 
fortune because  of  its  building.  Just 
how  will  this  look,  and  how  will  it 
work,  are  questions  to  be  asked.  Will 
this  plan  ^ve  a  building  satisfactory 
in  its  appearance,  in  accordance  with 
sound  architectural  principles,  and 
will  it  enable  us  to  do  just  what  we 
want  to  do?  Or  will  it  give  what 
will  be  later  recognized  as  an  ugly 
and  ill-contrived  monstrosity? 

Usually  a  wise  Committee  will  not 
accept  a  plan  which  provides  only 
for  the  present.  It  must  take  into 
account  the  future  also.  In  the  mar- 
velous development  of  our  country, 
hamlets  have  expanded  into  villages, 
and  villages  have  blossomed  into 
cities  with  astonishing  rapidity 
oftentimes.  What  is  the  probable 
future  of  your  community?  It  Will 
be  a  calamity  if  a  little  structure  ' 
providing  for  but  a  few  score  of  peo- 
ple is  erected  where  within  a  few 
years  there  are  likely  to  be  hundreds 
to  be  cared  for.  Many  a  church  has 
lamented  too  late  that  it  had  not 
faith  enough  to  discern  the  future, 
and  failed  to  build  in  such  a  way 
that  it  could  provide  for  growing 
numbers. 

There  are  two  ways  of  meeting 
this  difficulty.  One  is  to  adopt  an 
expansible  plan;  that  is,  to  build  in 
such  a  way  that  the  edifice  may  be 
enlarged  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
addition  of  transepts,  or  additions, 
without  injuring  the  symmetry  and 
convenience  of  the  building.  The 
other  is  to  construct  the  building  by 
units  which  can  be  built  separately, 
and  when  completed  will  form  a 
harmonious  whole.  A  chapel  may  be 
completed  first,  then  the  auditorium, 
then  the  parish  house. 

Whichever  of  these  methods  is 
adopted,  a  plan  for  the  whole  com- 
pleted structure  should  be  prepared 
in  advance  and  adopted  as  a  whole, 
80  that  when  future  units  or  addi- 
tions are  built  the  final  result  may 
be  a  symmetrical  and  beautiful  tem- 


ple of  worship.  A  colored  picture  of 
the  church  as  it  will  look  when  fin- 
ished in  every  part  may  be  hung  in 
the  chapel  first  built,  to  stimulate 
the  enthusiasm  and  expectation  of 
the  people. 

Dpubtless  this  wise  Committee 
will  make  itself  familiar  with  what 
other  churches  have  done  in  the  way 
of  building.  The  more  complete  and 
thoroughgoing  study  they  can  give 
to  the  best  that  has  been  done  else- 
where, the  more  likely  they  will  be  to 
secure  a  satisfactory  result  in  their 
own  community. 

Why  not  visit  some  of  your  neigh- 
bors, and  see  what  they  have  actually 
obtained  ?  If  yours  is  a  little  church 
in  South  Dakota,  take  a  look  at  our 
church  at  Gregory,  or  Isabel,  or  Red- 
field.  Or  if  in  Colorado,  visit  our 
little  church  at  Eastlake,  or  our 
larger  churches  at  Denver,  Seventy 
Avenue,  or  Greeley.  If  you  live  in 
New  England,  visit  the  fine  old  Col- 
onial churches  at  New  Milford  or 
Old  Lyme,  Connecticut,  or  the  pretty 
stone  church  in  Meriden,  New  Hamp- 
shire, built  from  granite  boulders  of 
the  field  spilt  in  two,  with  a  touch 
of  rose-tint  in  the  gray  granite.  Or 
study  the  little  Episcopal  church  of 
St.  Peter's  by  the  Sea  at  Bald  Head 
Cliff,  Maine,  whose  charm  is  felt  by 
all  who  see  it.  In  every  state  there 
are  church  buildings  of  excellent 
type  which  will  repay  study. 

If  a  church  has  large  financial  re- 
sources and  can  provide  for  a  more 
elaborate  equipment,  the  Committee 
may  well  study  such  churches  as 
Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York ;  or 
Tompkins  Avenue  Church,  Brook- 
lyn ;  or  the  rarely  complete  group  of 
buildings  of  the  First  Church,  Mont- 
clair.  New  Jersey;  or  the  Ingram 
Memorial  Church,  Washington,  D. 
C. ;  or  the  new  community  church  in 
Hinsdale,  Illinois;  or  the  fine  plant 
of  our  First  Church,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  with  its  parsonage,  parish 
house  and  auditorium  massed  in  a 
single  building;  or  Plymouth  Church, 
Minneapolis,  with  its  modem  equii>- 
ment ;  or  other  great  churches  of  re- 
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cent  date,  which  furnish  a  rare  op- 
portunity for  Christian  service. 

If  visits  to  such  churches  cannot 
well  be  made,  it  will  be  helpful  to 
study  pjictures  and  plans  which  show 
the  best  ideals  which  have  found  ex- 
pression in  various  places.  Many 
architects  who  have  specialized  in 
church  building  have  booklets  illus- 
trating what  they  have  done,  which 
they  will  send  on  request.  The 
church  building  organizations  of 
various  denominations  often  have 
valuable  suggestive  leaflets  which 
they  can  forward. 

No  rural  church  should  begin  to 
build  until  it  has  examined  the  ad- 
mirable book,  **The  New  Country 
Church  Building,''  by  the  Rev.  Ed- 
mund de  S.  Brunner,  published  by 
the  Missionary  Education  Movement. 
It  is  full  of  wise  suggestions,  and 
has  many  excellent  floor  plans  which 
will  greatly  assist  a  Building  Com- 
mittee seeking  to  secure  the  most 
useful  and  modern  equipment  for  its 
work. 

But  after  all  there  are  so  many 
technical  details  to  look  out  for,  so 
many  pitfalls  to  avoid,  so  many  per- 
ils to  escape  that  even  the  wisest 
Committee  will  need  expert  assist- 
ance. A  good  architect  is  a  prime 
necessity  if  you  are  to  build  a  good 
church.  A  good  carpenter  can  knock 
together  a  shack,  or  duplicate  a  cot- 
tage such  as  he  has  already  con- 
structed, but  unless  he  has  studied 
architecture  and  is  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  its  principles,  methods  and 
styles,  to  ask  him  to  build  a  church 
without  guidance  is  like  asking  a 
landlubber  to  steer  the  ** Leviathan*' 
into  New  York  harbor  without  a 
pilot.  When  you  are  sick  you  want 
a  skilled  physician;  when  you  lay 
out  a  railroad  you  want  a  trained 
civil  engineer ;  when  you  have  a  dif- 
ficult legal  case  in  court  you  want  a 
first-rate  lawyer;  and  when  you 
build  a  church  you  certainly  need 
and  ought  to  have  a  trained  and  ex- 
perienced architect.  It  is  time  and 
money  saved  to  secure  a  good  one, 
and  he  may  save  the  church  from 
dire  disaster. 


Here  also  there  is  great  need  of 
caution.  Do  not  choose  an  architect 
because  he  lives  in  the  town  and 
home  talent  ought  to  be  patronized. 
Do  not  choose  him  because  he  is  a 
relative  of  some  leading  member  of 
the  church  and  therefore  will  charge 
less  for  his  services.  Do  not  choose 
him  because  he  has  recently  built  the 
High  School  or  some  fine  business 
block  in  the  town,  and  is  well  known 
there.  These  may  be  good  men  in 
their  line  but  may  have  had  no  ex- 
perience in  building  churches.  They 
may  make  very  serious  mistakes 
which  cannot  afterwards  be  reme- 
died. 

Select  as  an  architect  one  who  has 
made  a  special  study  of  church 
building,  who  is  familiar  with  the 
best  examples,  ancient  and  modem, 
of  the  art  of  temple  building,  who 
has  had  much  experience  in  this  par- 
ticular line,  and  whose  work  is  thor- 
oughly approved  as  being  of  the 
highest  order.  He  should  be  a  man  of 
the  very  best  standing  in  his  profes- 
sion. He  should  be  a  man  of  artistic 
taste  as  well  as  of  technical  skill. 

Such  an  architect  should  visit  the 
place  if  possible,  inspect  the  loca- 
tion and  its  surroundings,  and  con- 
sult with  the  Committee  with  regard 
to  their  ideals  and  desires.  He 
should  be  taken  into  the  completest 
confidence,  and  frankly  told  all  the 
desires  and  hopes,  requirements  and 
limitations  the  Committee  may  have 
in  mind.  After  carefully  studying 
the  ground,  forming  a  judgment  as 
to  the  sort  and  style  of  building 
which  will  best  fit  the  situation,  and 
having  taken  counsel  of  the  Commit- 
tee as  to  the  various  features  they 
wish  to  have  included  in  the  build- 
ing, this  expert  specialist  will  be  pre- 
pared to  draw  plans  for  presentation 
to  the  Committee  for  their  inspection 
and  adoption.  He  will  also  be  able 
to  give  an  approximate  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  the  building  if  erected 
according  to  his  plans.  His  advice 
with  regard  to  contracts  and  speci- 
fications will  be  invaluable. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  SOCIETY 

JOURNEYING  TOWARD  THE  FRONTIER 


IN  one  senae  it  may    be    claimed 
that  we  no  longer  have  a  fron- 
tier.    From  ocean  to  ocean  the 
tides     of     civilization    are    flowing. 


It  is  important  that  the  church 
should  be  planted  early  in  order  to 
.itcract  debasing  elements,  and 
help  to  make  civic  conditions  what 
Ihey  ought  to  be. 

That  ia  why  we  like  to  see  the  lit- 
tle churches  in  the  little  towns  as  we 
fly  westward  toward  the  setting  sun. 
They  may  not  be  frontier  towns  in 
the  old  sense  of  the  word,  but  we 
catch  glimpses  of  their  growing  life, 
as  we  speed  on  our  way  toward  the 
nation's  western  border. 

This  church  at  Callaway,  Minnp- 
sota,  and  the  one  at  Musselshell, 
Montana,  are  neither  of  them  in  a 
town  large  enough  to  be  called  a 
metropolis.  They  are  modest  rural 
communities.  There  is  but  a  staaXi 
group  of  people  in  each.  But  they 
are  just  like  the  other  Christian  peo- 
ple in  the  big  churches  "back  East." 
They  love  the  church,  and  want  its 
helpful  influence  in  their  homes. 
They  want  their  children  taught  the 
way  of  life,  and  the  community  filled 
Some  of  the  most  brilliant  cities  of  with  the  spirit  and  principles  of 
the  country,  with  all  sorts  of  mod-  Christ.  They  rejoice  in  the  feeling 
era  improvements  are  in  the  heart  of     of    fellowship     with    Christians 


the  country  which  used  to  be  consid- 
ered the  wilderness.  Limited  express 
trains  have  taken  the  place  of  prairie 
schooners.     The     luxury     of     some 
ranch-homes,  equipt    with 
telephones,  electric  lights, 
and     automobiles,     make 
the    old  log-houses    seem 
but  relics  of  the  past. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this, 
frontier  conditions  are 
found  in  nearly  every 
state.  New  communities 
must  nearly  all  have  be- 
ginnings mnch  like  those 
of  the  pioneers  of  a  half 
century  ago,  Ab  the  years 
go  by  the  crude  condi- 
tions give  place  to  better 
ones. 

As  one  travels  across 
the  continent  he  may  see 
eommonities  in  all  these 
phases    of     development. 


their  old  home  churches.  There  is 
a  potency  of  blessing  in  these  lit- 
tle churches  which  we  ought  to  re- 
alize. 
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CONGREGATIONAL  CONFERENCE  HOUSE  AT 
IOWA  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  IOWA  CITY 


THE  William  Salter  Congrega- 
tional Conference  House  is 
the  gift  of  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  of  Iowa  to  their  sona 
and  daug'hters  at  the  University  of 
Iowa.  It  aims,  through  its  minis- 
tries, to  give  to  the  luiiversity  ex- 
perienee  of  each  individual  the  op- 
portunity to  develop  fine  friendships 
and  noble  ideals  of  life.  It  is  the 
student's  "home,"  a  place  to  spend 
leisure  moments,  and  to  entertain 
friends  and  relatives  from  out  of 
town. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  house  are 
beautiful  rooms  with  piano,  easy 
chairs,  open  fire  place,  books  and 
magazines ;  on  the  second  floor  is  the 
home  of  the  University  Pastor.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Schafer  want  to  become  the 
friends  and  to  be  the  helpers  of 
every  student.  The  house  is  open 
from  eight  a.  m.  to  ten  p.  m.  On  Sat- 
urday nights  and  Sunday  afternoons 
^>ecial  gatherings  are  arranged,  to 


which  students  are  invited. 

The  University  Department  of  the 
l-^rst  Congregational  Church  Bible 
School  offers  classes  in  graded  re- 
ligious instruction  and  discussion. 
Services  are  held  in  the  church  au- 
ditorium at  half  past  nine  Sunday- 
mornings. 

The  Christian  Ehideavor  Society  of 
the  First  Con^egational  Church  in- 
cludes a  large  number  of  students. 
Its  meetings  are  held  Sunday  even- 
ings in  the  church  parlors.  Socials 
on  Saturday  evenings  are  given  fre-  " 
quently. 

The  Haystack  Licague  holds  week- 
ly meetings  for  the  discussion  of  mis- 
sionary subjects. 

The  Congregational  Quild  includes 
all  Congregational  students,  and 
aims  to  maintain  and  foster  the 
ideals  and  great  purposes  of  the  de- 
nomination. It  has  committees  on 
Church  Relations,  Study  Clubs  and 
Classes,  Social  Life  and  Mnsfc 


BILLINGS  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 

THE  Billings  Pols^echnic  Inati-  school  to  be  known  as  the  Billings 
tute  at  Billings,  Montana,  Polytechnic  Institute, 
was  founded  ten  years  ago.  During  these  ten  years  the  Poly- 
It  was  started  because  of  the  peculiar 
educational  needs  of  that  vast  sec- 
tion of  the  Northwest  comprising 
Eastern  Montana,  Northern  Wyom- 
ing and  the  Western  Dakotas.  This 
immense  empire,  as  large  as  a  dozen 
eastern  states,  was  settling  up  very 
rapidly,  but  it  had  no  institution  of 
higher  learning  for  it^  youth.  The 
Eaton  brothers,  two  educators  who 
understood  the  great  need,  interest- 
ed the  people  of  Billings  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  broad-gauged  practical 


EDUCATION  SOUETY 


technic  has  made  a  wonderful  record, 
and  through  its  great  service  to  the 
young  people  of  the  Northwest  has 
attracted  a  wide  circle  of  friends  who 
are  interested  in  its  development  and 
helping  to  share  its  burdens. 

It  stands  for  a  distinctly  Christian 
training  and  its  religious  life  is  made 
as  prominent  as  its  educational,  so- 
cial and  athletic.     It  offers  a  wide 


range  of  courses  and  ministers  es- 
pecially to  that  great  class  of  young 
people  of  the  Northwest  frontier 
whose  educational  advantages  have 
been  neglected. 

The  Polytechnic  now  has  a  farm 
and  campus  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  acres.  One  hundred 
acres  of  the  land  were  the  g'^t  of  the 
late  James  J.  Hill  to  the  school.  Ten 
buildings  stand  on  the  campus;  six 
of  these  are  permanent  structures  of 
stone  and  brick,  and  four  are  one- 
story  frame  cottages  or  barracks 
nsed  as  boys'  dormitories.  Two  oth- 
er buildings  have  been  planned,  and 
one,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  dormitory,  is 
partially  completed. 

The  Institute  is  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing on  its  farm  a  quarry  of  finest 
sandstone  from  which  it  secures  its 
building  material.     During  the  past 
ne  quarry  outfit 
to     the     school. 
;  set  "up  and  in 
lUding  stone  can 
7  low  cost, 
technic  Institute 
and  unique  fea- 
i  it  has  been  in 


these  later  days  of  educational  re- 
forms, it  has  many  of  the  newer 
ideas  of  training  incorporated  into 
its  system.  From  the  start  it  has 
emphasized  the  idea  of  a  useful  train- 
ing, and  whether  the  student  re- 
mains in  the  school  for  three 
mouths,  or  for  four  years,  it  at- 
tempts to  give  him  that  form  of 
training  which  will  best  fit  him  for 
the  actual  duties  of  life. 

There  are  no  entrance  require- 
ments at  the  Institute.  A  worthy 
bey  er  girl  Jeiiring  an  tducatitit  it 
nevtr  turned  away.  Money  is  not 
an  absolute  necessity,  for  there  is 
work  provided  for  the  poor  student 
by  which  he  can  earn  his  way.  Lack 
of  previous  education  is  not  a  bar, 
for  the  great  mass  of  young  people  of 
the  Northwest  have  been  compelled 
to  neglect  their  early  training.  Many 
examines  of  the  value  of  an  institu- 
tion with  this  "open  door"  policy 
could  be  cited.  The  students  who 
are  today  making  the  best  showing  in 
actual  life  are  those  who  had  neitiier 
the  money  nor  the  educational  quali- 
fications to  go  to  other  schools. 

At  the  head  of  the  system  of  edu- 
cation at  the  Polytechnic  stands  the 
College.  This  department  is  devel- 
oping very  encouragingly,  and  the 
Billings  College  will  some  day  take 
its  place  among  the  strong  collegiate 
institutions  of  the  land.  The  great 
work  for  years,  however,  will  be  to 
offer  the  neglected  boys  and  girls  a 
chance  of  an  adequate  training  for 
life ;  to  care  for  those  who  otherwise 
could  not  have  a  chance  to  secure 
the  learning  they  crave. 

Much  practical  work  is  offered  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  shop.  Activities 
which  interest  and  develop  the  stu- 
dents are  constantly  planned.  The  so- 
cial and  athletic  life  of  the  young 
people  is  especially  wholesome. 

The  religious  life  of  the  Polytech- 
nic is  made  a  special  feature.  The 
boys  and  girls  who  attend  the  Insti- 
tute come  from  a  wide  sweep  of 
country  and  from  every  condition  of 
life.  Many  have  never  attended  any 
sort  of  religious  service  before  com- 
ing to     the     Institute.     Here     they 
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come  into  a  distinctly  religious 
atmosphere.  Attendance  at  daily 
chapel  services  and  the  Polytechnic 
church  on  Sunday  brings  the  truths 
of  the  ChriBtiau  religion  continually 
before  the  students.  Bible  classes 
are  a  part  of  the  regular  courses  of 
the  school.  A  definite  and  deter- 
mined effort  is  made  to  bring  all  the 
students  into  a  right  relationship  to 
Christian  religion. 

The  Polytechnic  church  is  a  very  in- 
teresting organization.  It  was  organ- 
ized the  first  year  of  the  school  by 
Dr.  Hubert  C.  Herring.  It  is  a  union 
church  having  a  simple  statement  of 
faith  and  admitting  members  from 
all  evangelical  churches.  It  is  a 
member  of  the  Montana  Conferen<'e 
of  Congregational  Churches  and  has 
had  fiev.  Walter  H.  North,  of  the 
Krst  Congregational  Church  of  Bil- 
lings, as  its  pastor  for  several  years. 

While  the  Institute  has  developed 
as  a  distinctly  Christian  school  and 
has  been  endorsed  from  its  begin- 
ning by  the  Congregational  churches 
in  Montana  and  Wyoming,  it  has 
not  come  under  the  direct  care  of  the 
Con^egational  Education  Society  as 
one  of  its  institutions  until  recently. 
But  this  year  the  Polytechnic  takes 
its  place  with  that  splendid  galaxy 
of  Christian  schools  stretching  all 
the  way  from  Maine  to  Califoniia, 
which  the  Congregational  church,  as 
an  organization,  has  fostered  during 
the  last  hundred  years.  In  the  com- 
ing days  it  expects  to  hold  a  place 
in  relation  to  the  life  of  the  inland 
Northwest,  similar  to  that  of  Oberlin, 
Grinnell,  Whitman  and  Pomona. 

The  Polytechnic  is  the  only  Protes- 
tant Christian  school,  save  one,  in 
the  two  great  states  of  Montana  and 
Wyoming.  Almost  a  million  people 
are  now  living  in  these  states,  and 
thousands  more  are  establishing 
their  homes  there.  Eastern,  Southern 
and  Middle  West  sections  have-  a 
dozen  well-e(|uipped  and  endowed 
Christian  schools  to  each  million  of 
population.  The  vast  area  represent- 
ed in  the  field  of  the  Polytechnic,  if 
located  in  the  East  or  Middle  West, 


would  have  a  hundred  well-equipped 
Christian  colleges  for  its  youth  to 
choose  from,  while  this  immense  sec- 
lion  of  the  Northwest  really  has  not 
a  single  institution  fitted  with  equip- 
ment and  endowment  to  care  ade- 
quately for  its  boys  and  girls. 

Ahead  of  the  marvelous  develop- 
ment which  is  surely  coming  in  this 
great     resourceful     empire     of     the 


Northwest  when  the  war  is  over, 
must  come  the  proper  upbuilding  of 
strong  institutions  of  learning.  The 
Polytechnic  with  its  splendid  begin- 
nings and  its  strategic  location  at 
the  industrial  center  of  this  section, 
must  be  supported  generously  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years.  Many  small 
gifts  have  been  pouring  in  to  support 
this  work,  hut  their  aggregate  has 
only  kept  the  institution  on  a  plane 
of  actual  existence.  The  time  has 
come  for  large  gifts  to  place  the  in- 
stitution in  a  fair  way  to  meet  its 
mission  to  the  region. 

There  are  those  who  are  looking 
for  a  place  to  make  their  money 
count  for  the  greatest  good.  The 
Billings  Polytechnic  Institute  of- 
fers an  ideal  opportunity  for  such 
an  investment.  Money  placed  there 
today  will  bear  the  same  sort  of  divi- 
dends as  that  placed  in  Yale  two 
hundred  years  ago,  or  Oberlin  fifty 
years  ago.  The  world  needs  Christian 
leaders;  the  Northwest  has  the  raw 
material.  Will  the  "seed  com"  Tje 
prodnced  f 


The  CONGREGATIONAL  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL  EXTENSION  SOCIETY 


SOME  OTHER  NORTH  DAKOTA  SCHOOLS 


THE  Max  Qroup  of  missionary 
churches  and  schools  in- 
cludes two  points  on  the 
railroad,  nine  miles  apart,  and  a 
third,  nine  miles  out  in  the  coun- 
try. The  largest  community  has 
a  population  of  about  four  hun- 
dred, fully  two-thirds  being  of  for- 
ei^  birth,  chiefly  Russian  and  Scan- 
dinavian. But  our  Blnglisb-speaking 
Congregational  church  has  a  strong 
hold  on  the  community.  Our  Sunday 
School,  enrolling  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one,  uses  in  part  the  Rraded 
lesson  literature,  and  for  the  second 
year  is  working  successfully  the  Ter- 
centenary Chart  plan,  taking  there- 
by a  vital  interest  in  missions  while 
itself  a  missionary  school.  It  has 
also  a  Wide-A-Wake  Club  of  sixty 
members.  Talking  with  a  little  group 
of  Russian  children  who  attend  this 
school,  one  of  the  number,  a  girl  of 
eleven,  in  the  fourth  grade  of  the 
public  school  and  making  rapid  pro- 
gress after  having  been  out  on  a 
homestead  without  any  school  priv- 
ileges, evidenced  not  only  general 
intelligence,  but  a  marked  command 
of  the  English  language.  This  girl 
told  me  that  she  had  over  three  hun- 
dred picture  cards  and  one  hundred 
different  copies  of  "  Tht  WtlUpring  " 
and  other  papers. 

In  this  same  school  the 
Superintendent,  on  a  certain 
Sunday  morning,  was  en- 
deavoring to  explain  to  the 
children  the  meaning  of 
"conscience."  To  make  it  as 
simple  as  possible  she  said 
that  conscience  was  some- 
thing within  us  that  told  us 
when  we  did  right  or  wrong. 
Whereupon  a  little  Russian 
girl  said — "Well  then,  mine 


don't  work."  The  rural  school  asso- 
ciated with  this  group  is  nine  miles 
distant  and  has  a  membership  of 
forty. 

Angle  was  originally  a  union  Sun- 
day School,  but  feeling  the  need  of 
denominational  fellowship  asked  for 
the  help  of  our  Sunday  School  So- 
ciety. Becoming  a  part  of  the  largo 
Stady  Rural  Parish,  it  has  grown  in 
numbers  and  influence.  Recently  a 
community  service  was  held  followed 
by  a  baptismal  service  and  the  sac- 
rament of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
audience  crowded  every  part-  of  the 
school  ho  use  and  overflowed  into  the 
vestibule.  The  exercises  thrilled  the 
hearts  of  all,  making  one  recall  the 
words  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  "It 
is  people  that  count.  You  want  to 
put  yourself  into  people ;  they  touch 
other  people ;  these  others  still,  and 
so  you  go  on  living  forever." 

Benedict,  the  other  organization 
on  the  railroad,  is  &  village  of  little 
more  than  one  hundred  people, 
where  the  combined  church  and 
school  membership  nearly  equals  the 
population. 

Deering  is  a  village  of  about  two 
hundred  people,  where  the  pastor 
ministers  to  the  entire  population 
and  takes  in  a  good  stretch  of  the 
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surrounding  country.  The  Sunday 
School,  with  an  enrollment  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  is  fully  graded, 
and  is  the  religious  and  social  cen- 
ter of  the  village. 

How  much  of  North  Dakota  is 
frontier!  With  its  rapidly  increas- 
ing opportunities,  its  high  rank  in 
the  sisterhood  of  the  states,  its  grow- 
ing religious  and  moral  ideals,  is 
this  northwestern  land  of  promise 
still  on  the  frontier!  Perhaps  not  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.    But 


it  is  yet  in  its  youth  and  grappling 
with  tremendous  problems.  With  its 
hundreds  of  sparsely  settled  commu- 
nities, its  cosmopolitan  population, 
and  its  tremendous  spiritual  needs, 
it  is  still  on  the  frontier  religiously 
speaking.  Our  work  is  only  just  be- 
ginning. Progress,  material,  educa- 
tional, and  spiritual  is  in  prospect  on 
every  hand.  In  it  all  the  opportu- 
nitv  for  investment  of  life  and  of 
means  in  the  Kingdom  of  GJod  is 
the  most  challenging. 


«    «    « 

A  WORKER  FOR  THE  KINGDOM 

By  Rev.  H.  C.  Juell,  Aberdeen,  S,  D. 


ONE  of  the  four  resident  mem- 
bers of  the  Congregational 
church  of  Chelsea,  South  Da- 
kota, and  myself  drove  one  day  into 
the  yard  of  a  neighboriog  farmer. 
The  house  was  a  twelve  bv  twelve 
shanty,  covered  with  tarpaper,  prob- 
ably large  enough  for  the  bachelor 
who  lived  there.  The  good  church 
people  had  thought  that  Tom  Jones 
did  not  care  for  church  or  religion, 
hence  his  name  had  not  been  put  on 
the  list  for  the  Every  Member  Drive 
which  we  were  putting  on  for  that 
church  at  the  time.  We  stated  our 
mission. 


<< 


Yes,  I  am  interested  in  seeing 
that  church  run.  You  can  put  me 
down  for  $50  for  this  year.  I  told 
Mr.  Smith  that  I  was  ready  to  give 
$200  a  year  to  keep  that  church  go- 
ing, but  he  said  they  did  not  expect 
me  to  do  that  much.  But  if  you 
need  more  money  later  you  can  call 
on  me.  There  are  a  lot  of  kiddies 
around  here  and  it  is  a  shame  to 
have  them  grow  up  without  a  Sun- 
day School.  I  may  not  attend  that 
church  more  than  once  this  year,  but 
I  want  to  help  the  kiddies.  No,  I 
am  not  a  member  of  a  church,  and 
will  probably  never  be.  Why  not! 
I  am  a  bachelor  and  a  bachelor  can- 
not be  a  member  of  a  church.    Why, 


yes,  Dan  ought  to  help.  Come  here, 
Dan,  and  take  your  medicine." 

And  Dan  came  with  a  fine  boy  of 
six  at  his  side.  "You  say  you  have 
started  a  Sunday  School!  I  am 
glad  of  that.  See  that  boy!  The 
little  fellow  has  never  been  in  a  Sun- 
day School  in  all  his  life,  and  does 
not  know  as  much  about  one  as  a 
hog  does  about  war.  I  have  three 
children.  They  may  not  be  able  to 
go  all  the  time  during  the  winter 
months,  but  when  spring  comes  they 
will  go  every  Sunday.  Yes,  I  will 
give  $25  to  keep  that  church  and 
Sunday  School  going." 

And  as  we  told  the  story  of  Tom 
Jones'  interest  in  the  kiddies  that 
day  and  the  following,  the  pledges 
came  in  until  they  footed  up  to 
$710  on  that  field  where  they  had 
done  practically  nothing  for  years. 
Men  gave  money  for  the  cause  of 
that  church  and  Sunday  School  who 
had  never  given  for  such  a  cause  be- 
fore. A  Sunday  School  of  more  than 
fifty  children  was  started.  The 
church  took  on  a  new  lease  of  life. 
Now  they  are  wanting  a  young  man 
to  help  that  church  and  that  Sun- 
day School  care  for  the  kiddies 
which  stirred  the  heart  of  that 
bachelor  in  the  tar-papered  shanty 
on  the  South  Dakota  prairie. 


With  the  earnest  desire  to  make  the  world  more  Christian,  now  so  prom- 
inently to  the  fore  in  all  life,  1919  will  be  a  great  time  to  live  and  work. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL  BOARD 
OF  MINISTERIAL  RELIEF 


THE  ANNUITY  FUND 


THE  annual  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  The  Anrmity  E\ind, 
held  at  Montelair,  New  Jer- 
sey, disclosed  the  following  interest- 
ing facts : 

The  especially  close  relationship  of 
the  Pilgrim  Memorial  fund  and  The 
Annuity  Fund  has  made  it  appear 
desirable  to  bring  the  Secretary  of 
The  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  into  of- 
ficial connection  with  The  Annuity 
Fund.  Consequently,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Trsutees  held  February  5,  1918, 
Dr.  Rice  submitted  his  resignation  as 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  our 
Board.  It  was  voted  that  there 
should  be  a  Corresponding  Secretary 
and  an  Associate  Secretary  and  that 
Rev.  H.  F.  Swartz  and  Rev.  William 
A.  Rice  be  respectively  elected  to 
these  offices. 

This  being  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
the  Annuity  Fund  and  inasmuch  as 
no  one  could  unite  with  the  Fund 
who  had  not  five  years  to  cover  be- 
fore the  annuity  should  begin,  we 
look  forward  to  the  coming  year  as  a 
time  when  a  number  of  certificates 
will  mature.  Our  records  show  that 
six  of  our  members  will  begin  to  re- 
ceive their  old  age  annuities  during 


the  year  1919,  each  of  which  will  be 
entitled  to  the  maximum  annuity 
which  at  the  present  time  is  two 
hundred  dollars  per  annum.  During 
the  year  we  have  lost  two  of  our 
members,  one  being  the  victim  of  a 
railroad  accident  and  the  other  of 
the  epidemic  which  has  so  recently 
swept  our  country. 

The  Secretary  in  his  report  noted 
that  it  is  at  times  apparently  dif- 
ficult for  some  of  the  brethren,  con- 
sidering their  membership  in  The 
Fund,  to  realize  that  the  Pilgrim 
Memorial  Fund  of  five  million  dol- 
lars is  not  yet  written.  Therefore, 
the  enlargement  of  benefits  which 
may  be  expected  ultimately,  lies  still 
in  the  future. 

The  new  plan  for  The  Annuity 
Fund  resting  upon  the  Pilgrim  Mem- 
orial Fund  has 'involved  a  minute 
discussion  of  details,  most  of  them  of 
serious  importance.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  has  given  much  thought  to 
these  matters  with  the  result  that  we 
now  have  in  hand  the  manuscript  for 
the  actuarial  booklet  in  which  the 
details  will  be  set  forth.  We  hope 
soon  to  have  this  booklet  in  print 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  members. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS 
BOARD  OF  MINISTERIAL  RELIEF 

Fwr  the  calendar  year  ending  December  31st,  1917  and  1918 


Chttfches 

Women*! 
Societiei 

San. School 
Y.P.&C.E.S. 

Assns.  and 
Conferences 

State 
Societies 

Individuals 

Income  from 
Endowment 

39.594.20 
57.319.48 

m? 

1918.' 

17.478.14 
16.983.72 

3.258.98 
8.666.01 

1.578.27 
1.623.69 

938.17 
956.27 

16.069.00 
16.126.06 

Increase  • . 
Decrease. . 

544.42 

407.03 

45.42 

18.10 

57.06 

17.725.2? 

TOTAL 

78,916.82 
96,625.23 

17.708.41 


(The  ai>ove  flg'ures  do  not  Include  receipts  from  the  State  Societies,  from  Condi- 
tional Gifts  and  Lieiracles.  amounting?  to  $24,562.23.  The  total  receipts,  therefore, 
from  all  sources  for  the  Board  of  Relief,  were  1121,187.46.) 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
WOMAN^S  HOME  MISSIONARY 

FEDERATION 


THE   SCHAUFFLER    BUILDING 

FUND 

A  VICTORY  FUND 
Western  District 

THE  war  is  ended,  and  the  Al- 
lies have  won.  When  the  call 
came  for  troops,  how  nobly 
the  boys  responded,  and  the  women, 
equally  brave,  did  their  part,  to  keep 
the  ''Home  Fires  Burning.''  No 
question  of  our  nationality,  we  were 
all  ''Yanks." 

When  the  new  day  dawned,  for 
the  Slavic  races  in  1882,  and  Dr. 
Schauflfler  started  religious  work 
among  the  Bohemians,  one  of  the 
outcomes  was  the  Schauflfler  Mission- 
ary Training  School.  Then  the  call 
came  to  Congregational  women  to  do 
their  part.  Just  now  it  means  pay- 
ing for  the  Schauffler  Administra- 
tion Building,  which  was  an  imper- 
ative necessity. 

In  the  Western  District,  as  else- 
where, we  have  been  hindered  by  the 
"Flu",  but  we  will  do  our  part.  At 
present,  this  is  our  standing. 

Assigned  Paid 

California  (N.)    $3630.00  $120.00 

California   (S.)    7305.00  650.00 

Idaho 195.00  6  95 

Arizona 15.00         

Oregon lOSO.OO  8.67 

Utah 60.00  18.00 

Washington 1905.00  31.75 

May  the  chairman  hear  from  you? 
She  wants  to  help. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Pell,  Claremont,  Cal., 
Chairman,  Western  District. 

CALENDARS 

About  seven  hundred  of  our  calendars 
are  still  unsold.  How  many  more  can 
your  society  use? 


TOPIC  FOR  APRIL,  1919 

Frogram  for  Easter  Thank  Qfering    • 
Hymn, 

Jesus,  the  very  thought  of  Thee 
With  sweetness  fills  my  iHreast. 

Scripture  Reading, 

Selections,  John  20:1-18,  Luke  24:1-12, 
Mark  15:40-42,  16:1-8. 

Hymn, 

"Christ  the  Lord  is  risen  today 
Sons  of  men  and  angels  say." 

Prayer,  or  sentence  prayers. 
'•Largely  Thou  givest,  gracious  Lord, 

Largely  Thy  gifts  should  be  restored; 
Truly  Thou  givest,  and  Thy  word 

Is,  Truly  give'. 
He  only,  who  forgets  to  hoard, 

Has  learned  to  live. 

Wisely  Thou  givest — all  around 
Thine  equal  rays  are  resting  found; 

Yet  varying  so  on  various  ground 
They  pierce  and  strike. 

That  not  two  roseate  cups  are  crowned 
With  dew  alike." 

• 

What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for 
all  his  benefits?  For  the  coming  of 
peace;  for  the  dawn  of  a  new  and 
better  era;  for  our  country;  for  our 
homes. 

Hymn, 

"I  gave  my  life  for  thee, 
My  precious  blood  I  shed." 

How  much  owest  thou  unto  thy  Lord? 
Our  service  the  measure  of  our  grat- 
itude to  God. 

AVIiat  lines  of  service  are  open  to  our 
Society?  How  can  we  best  help  our 
church,  our  country,  and  the  world? 

Hymn: 

"Take  my  life,  and  let  it  be 
Consecrated,  Lord,  to  Thee. 


» 


Closing  Prayer 

The  leader  may  assign  some  of  these 
suggested  topics,  to  be  briefiy  discussed 
or  used  as  themes  for  very  short  papers. 

Several  women  may  be  asked  to  offer 
prayer,  on  these  suggested  topics  or  on 
others. 

The  pastor  may  be  asked  to  offer  the 
closing  prayer. 
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GENERAL  MIDWINTER 
CONFERENCE 

DURING  the  week  of  January 
19th  there  assembled  in  Chi- 
cago a  notable  group  of  Con- 
gregational leaders.  The  occasion 
was  the  Midwinter  Meeting  of  the 
Church  Extension  Boards,  and  the 
Qeneral  Midwinter  Conference  of  all 
our  benevolent  societies.  Beginning 
with  the  opening  session  on  Sunday, 
and  continuing  until  the  closing  ses- 
sion on  Thursday  night,  the  meetings 
were  marked  by  a  unanimity  of  pur- 
pose and  an  earnestness  of  spirit 
that  augured  well  for  the  success  of 
the  important  projects  that  were 
considered.  The  coming  Evangelistic 
Campaign  in  our  churches  was  pre- 
sented in  detail  and  heartily  en- 
dorsed by  all.  Plans  for  the  repeti- 
tion of  our  Every  Member  Drive  in 
1919  were  considered.  The  Inter- 
church  World  Movement  of  North 
America,  the  great  united  forward- 
moving  missionary  campaign  of  all 
Protestant  denominations  that  is 
now  under  consideration,  was  dis- 
cussed. Christian  Americanization 
was  again  and  again  stressed  as  the 
imperative  responsibility  of  the 
church  today. 

An  especially  pleasant  feature  of 
the  Conference  was  the  Woman's 
Meeting  on  January  21st,  arranged 
for  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Southall,  Vice-President-of-the-Mid- 
dle  District,  and  Miss  Beard,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Illinois  Union.  Notices 
of  the  meeting  had  been  sent  to  all 
the  neighboring  Unions  and  Indiana, 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin  responded  by 
sending  delegates.  .  Word  also  came 
from  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Minnesota 
that  they  had  made  every  effort  to 
be  represented  but  had  been  unable 
to  find  any  one  who  could  go.  A 
goodly  number  of  Illinois  women 
were,  of  course,  present.  Summer 
Conferences,  Conquest  Campaign, 
the  part  women  could  take  in  the 
Every  Member  Drive,  Young  People's 
Work,  Americanization,  What  More 
Can  We  Do,  these  were  some  of  the 
subjects    discussed,    and    practical 


and  helpful  plans  for  work  were 
presented.  A  delightful  luncheon  at 
Marshall  Field's  added  much  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  conference  and  great- 
ly increased  its  spirit  of  friendship 
and  good  cheer.  The  inspiration  of 
such  a  gathering,  both  from  know- 
ledge gained  and  friendships  formed, 
will  last  long,  and  prove  an  aid  and 
incentive  to  more  efficient  work  for 
all  who  experienced  it.  Its  value  can- 
not be  over  estimated  and  it  should 
be  repeated  each  year. 

SUMMER  CONFERENCES 

NOW  that  the  winter  is  over 
and  gone,  and  the  time  of  the 
singing  of  birds  is  at  hand, 
our  thoughts  turn  again  to  the  pleas- 
ures and  privileges  that  summer 
brings,  and  among  them,  summer 
conferences.  Last  year  we  did  well, 
we  had  representation  in  a  large 
number  of  conferences,  and  gained 
much;  but  for  1919  we  want  to  do 
better.  We  urge  a  large  attendance 
of  lay  women  at  these  conferences. 
Leaders,  officers  and  teachers  of 
study  classes,  ought  to  go;  and  so 
ought  women  from  the  general  mem- 
bership of  the  churches.  In  this  way 
the  standards  of  the  whole  church 
are  raised. 

CONQUEST  CAMPAIGN 

IT  is  now  more  than  a  year  since 
the  Conquest  Campaign  was 
launched.  We  have  had  time  to 
study  its  purpose,  and  to  see  how  it 
may  be  used  to  further  our  mission- 
ary work. 

Keep  well  to  the 'fore  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  campaign — prayer, 
study,  influence,  and  giving.  Apply 
these  very  definitely  to  some  field  or 
department  of  our  work;  take  time 
enough  to  apply  them  thoroughly 
and  good  results  will  follow. 

The  field  is  the  world  now,  in  a 
very  real  sense.  We  need  to  use 
every  possible  means  by  which  to 
bring  its  needs  home  to  the  hearts  of 
our  women  and  young  people. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 
YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  and  CHILDREN'S  WORK 


RECONSTRUCTION  AND  CONSTRUCTION 


IN  these  days  of  reconstruction 
many  churches  are  responding 
with  great  vigor  to  the  oppor- 
tunities facing  them;  they  are  feel- 
ing the  pulse  of  the  new  day. 

The  United  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor  has  inaugurated  a  ''New 
World  Campaign"  which  will  put 
emphasis  not  only  upon  the  enlarge- 
ment and  increased  efficiency  of  the 
Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor,  now 
that  the  war  is  over  and  some  200,- 
000  young  men  of  the  American 
societies  are  returning  to  their 
homes,  but  will  also  press  the  im- 
portance of  having  a  'warm,  vital 
and  eflScient  society  to  which  to  wel- 
come returning  soldiers. 

Should  not  this  spirit  of  a  young 
people's  organization  be  the  spirit  of 
the  church  itself  and  particularly 
those  churches  which  have  never 
adopted  or  constructed  for  them- 
selves a  "warm,  vital  and  efficient" 
program  for  their  young  people? 

The  church  of  the  18th  and  early 
19th  centuries  was  a  family  church, 
with  no  special  departments  for 
young  people.  Then  came  the  need 
for  training  the  children  in  the  Bible, 
and  the  Bible  School  was  evolved; 
an  agency  for  clear  teaching  fitted 
to  the  mind  of  the  child.  To  the 
teacher  was  given  the  responsibility 
of  creating  impressions  of  Christ 
and  His  teachings  which  would  be  of 
life  influence  to  the  pupils.  Serious 
study  later  revealed  the  need  of  a 
further  agency  where  this  same  lit- 
tle /child  and  the  child  older  grown 
might  have  an  outlet  for  the  expres- 
sion of  the  lessons  learned  and  ideas 
gained  in  the  Bible  School  and  so 
sprang  up  Christian  Endeavor  So- 
cieties, Mission  Bands,  etc. 

A  period  of  experimentation  fol- 
lowed, in  which  many    plans    were 


"tried  out",  and  even  now  some 
churches  are  experimenting  as  is 
shown  by  the  many  opinions  of  min- 
isters  and  leaders  as  to  the  agency 
best  suited  to  their  ''individual 
problems."  Yet  many  churches 
have  not  recognized  their  need  for 
an  organization  to  enlist  the  conse- 
cration and  energy  of  the  young 
people  in  active  service. 

No  attempt  is  made  here  to  sug- 
gest the  form  of  organization  in 
each  church,  but  certain  fundament- 
als have  proven  themselves  of  in- 
valuable assistance  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  policy  of  the  church 
among  the  young  people.  The  organ- 
ization should  have  a  fourfold  aim: 
training  in  mental,  physical,  social 
and  spiritual  life.  The  mental,  phy- 
sical and  social  emphasis  is  found  in 
practically  all  agencies,  but  it  is  for 
the  church  to  adopt  them  as  its 
principles  and  make  effective  by 
putting  spiritual  training  highest;  a 
spiritual  outlook  in  the  mental  train- 
ing; sociability  not  only  as  a  means 
of  kindliness  and  a  good  time  but 
with  the  object  of  saving  souls;  the 
value  of  physical  training  in  order 
that  Christ's  temples  may  be  kept 
worthy  to  be  presented  as  a  ''living 
sacrifice"  before  Him;  and  a  vital 
spiritual  contact  with  Christ  through 
reading  His  word  and  intercession 
with  Him. 

Each  church  should  in  the  pres- 
ent crisis  construct  such  a  program 
for  itself,  a  challenge  for  the  enlist- 
ment of  the  children,  young  people 
and  entire  membership. 

Meed:  Vision,  Trained  Leaders,  Spirit 
^^  filled  workers. 

(Opportunity:  Society,  Church,  Commu-* 
^^  nity.  VV^orld. 

VV/ay:     Purpose,  Enthusiasm  and  Pow- 
^^  er. 
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Cuirent  Receipts 


EASTBRN  DISTRICT 

MAINE — 12. 182.05. 

ABbami  Uhgh  St.,  78.  AnEnalB 
Ish   Ch..    40.      ■■ 


All   gouia'Ch..   26.36. 
.91.     Diilhi      Central 


).      nenaTavllici      Ctl.,      IT.      Deer      Ulei 

mt  Ch.,  3.  KmiH  MapbUsi  lat  Ch..  6.  Bnst- 
rti  Ch..   in.     Bllawnrth  Faliii  Union  Ch.. 
'  ">.      Farmlvstoai 

_        Ih..   4.      tiorhBiBI 

HaUatrelli      Old    South    Ch..    7,50. 


Fira 


1    Ch., 


Ch., 


..I   Second    Ch..    18 

2.  PartaKei  Ch..  2,  Portlimdi  HlKh  St. 
Ch..  3;  State  St.  Ch..  485;  Stevens  Ave  Ch.. 
4. 45;  Willlaton  Ch..  82.87.  Sanfordi  Ch., 
3E.  SkermiM  MIUni  Ch.,  2.  So.  Di-rwlcki 
First  Ch..  40. as.  Stenbeni  First  Ch.,  1. 
SloBlastoBt  Ch..  Z.  SducIi  Ch..  1.  Tararri 
—      •-■       -VeilBi    First   Ch..    2.     WcMbrooki 


Ch.,   19.       

Ch.,  1.  WUt< 
Ch.,  7.60.  — 
3.39:   C.   E. 


I  Ch.,   5. 


30.02:   S.   S., 

Union      at 

3an'd.  10:  «th 
lancori  All 
.51.      Bethrll 

3.2E.  Brnaibl 
'ornlslit  1.70, 
Dover  I  5. 
rt  2.G0,  C«r- 
n  E.  Harrl- 
I.TS.      LrnlB- 


l.so':    S.    S.. 
■  I   4.    Thorn 


neuolnKloni    Ch..    G.20.      nonpawCBi      Flrat 
"■       —     ~  Ch..   4.   Crater  Harbori 

tonai  Evan.  Ch..  10,65. 
.05.  CoBcord:  First  Ch., 
,93;  West  Ch.,  15.15,  Croy 


Ch..    17. 

Ch..    5.61.      Charl 


monti 


,  13. o; 


.'.9.41;  So.  Ch., , , 

doai  Ch.,  4.  Doveri  First  Parish  Ch..  82.10. 
DnbllBi  Ch..  5.eO.  Rnat  Darriavloai  Ch,. 
3.10.  East  Jaltrcri  Ch..  28.32.  Bieleri 
First  Ch..  83,11:  S,  S..  8. SO.  OlUnmi  Ortho- 
dox Ch,.  5,95,  Hanoveri  Ch,  of  Christ  at  . 
Dartmouth  ColleRe,  173.60.  Hennlken  Ch„ 
47.  HiUl  Ch.,  10.  HollUi  Ch..  23.87.  Hud- 
i»Bi  Ch„  11. i2.  Kcenri  First  Ch..  70.76. 
I.BConlBi  Ch..  41.97.  LlltletoBi  Ch,.  10.27. 
MaBehestert  ist  Ch..  223.76;  First  S,  8., 
6.39:  Franklin  St.  Ch„  222.84;  So.  Main  St., 
fi.       .,  •        --rlboroBBhr      Trinltar'-  -       ~ 


Ch., 


Mllfordi   Firs 
Mt.  1 


Newport 


Ch., 
Ch..   8.      NaihHHi   First 

--■ ~~- Ch.,  34.16.     Pembroke) 

Ch.,  10.  Peaaeooki  Ch„  13.94.  Ramondi 
Ch..  2,  Rocheaten  First  Ch„  44.06.  aaleni 
Ch..     8,25.       Bomeriiwortfa  I     Ch..     17.78.       So. 

" teadi  Oh.,   thi-ouBh  H,  M.  S..  1.  South 

""i.,   1,     Snrrji  Ch.,   5.     Troyt  M. 

H'akeflclili   Ist  Ch..  9.10.   Wal- 
"-     ~-  1  First  Ch., 


Sfabrooki 


2.25. 
Nei 


llinoti  Ch., 
iBupHhlre    ! 


:.63. 

<-ciule    Cut.    laatil 


1.78.  MBBchrateFi  Franklin  St.,  1,32.  MU- 
fordi  2.20.  Newmarketi  1.32.  Newport) 
1.6*.     RoeheBteri  3,30.      Wallonl  7.  WIltoB) 

Second  Ch.,   18.     Total.  144.98. 
VERMONT— $1,737.44. 

BaiT^eti    Ch.,    9.      Banei    Ch..    38,28.    Bar- 


.    16.50.      CoTenlr>-i 


tool  First  Ch..  279. 
Corawall)  Ch.  & 
Oh,.    5.      DaavlUet 


Ch,.  iO.  Derby)  Holl 

tree    A    W.    BrookfleMt      Ck,      7.44       Eaut 
Bnrkei  Ch,.  10.  B.  Corioth)  Ch.,  11.80.  Eaat 


MBBebeatcri  Ch..  20. 
MIddlelonn  SprinKH) 
Ch..    8.09.      Montpellcri 


Ch.,  14.85.  Oreena- 
.nili  Oh.,  16.  Jeller- 
Hcboi  2nd  Ch..  6, 
larlboroi  Ch,.  6.60. 
h.,  16.83.  MlltOB) 
Bethany  Ch..  40. 
-...,  .....  HorrlBvlllei  Ch,. 
■ntaaei  Ch.,  2.91;  S  S 
Hbtcb)  S,  S..  3Bc  No,  Bcn'- 
Ch..  17,65.  Plltaford)  Gontf.  Ch,. 
nee  Ch.,  3.  RBBtlolph)  Bethany 
Richmondi  Ch,,  27.72.  Roral- 
Rntlandi  Cll.,  80.38.  St,  Jobai- 
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ford  I  Ch',; 
llostonli 


SprlBKacldi  Ch,.  53.48.  Straf 
Towaslieiidi  CI1..-8.Z3.  Wal- 
34,60.       WatcrbHtTi 


_,.„    ...       _...,      17. 2B. 

Bralltf-boroi   iBt   Ch.,    4e.B9.   W»tfleldl 
18.      WcHlfordi   Ch..    5.      Wrmt   Gin«i.ri 

14.82.      We«l    Harttordi   Ch..    7.       _^ 

■ten  First  Ch..  14.40.  Wratmoni  Ch..  H.TIi. 
WhI  l-owubcndi  Ch..  E,  WIUIaButomi 
Ch.,  13.60.  WlUUlonl  Ch.,  E.  WlnooaUi 
Ch.,  7.  Wiwdatacki  Ch.,  20.50. 
IM  A  S  8  ACHE  SKITS— 1 1 1 , 0 1 6. 2  S. 
(Donations  llOtfO.Eg.  Legacies  Z,92G,70) 
AblBKtoBi  Ch..  21.31.  Aelon  Ccnlni 
Ch.,  7.SS.  AKawani  S.  a,  11.  AmeBbBrri 
Union  Ch..  T.13.  AmherBti  First  Ch.,  TO; 
2ad  Ch.,  10.  Andoveri  i'lee  Ch..  2E;  West 
~       '*  ■-       ArllBcton      HclKhtmi 


Ortk.  Ch..'  96.94.  ~A"«bb, 
9.S3.  Atbolt  Ch„  3S.50. 
orlal  Ch.,  2Z.      Attleborvi 


I   Pfrst  Ch.. 


LrBB^cM  Center:   Cfa..  1.10. 


;    Ch..    35;    Second    Ch., 

10;   Finnish  Ch..  1.32.     Medaeldi 
Ch..    18.9*. 


2nd  Ch.,  10.  M«IIord:  Uyal 
MelraiEi  First  Ch..  90.  M 
Central  Ch.,    41. T9.      Hllbairi 


Ch.,  TO.  Nepoaicti  Trln.  Ch..  15.  Kew 
Bedford!  North  Ch.,  26,41:  Trin,  Ch.,  48,T» 
of  which  for  Piedmont  ColleKe  14.39.  Mew- 
ttaryvorlt  Central  Cb„  30,  Newtoni  Bitot 
Ch..  211,66.  Newton  Ccatcri  First  Cb.. 
239.10.  IVewton*lllei  Cen.  Ch..  180.69.  No. 
Aadoveri  Trln.  Ch.,  S6.6Z,  Wo.  Altlebom 
OldtowD  Ch.,  II.  NfirthbrldKe  Ceateri 
Ch.,  8:  Rockdale  Ch..  17.  No.  Falnoatfci 
Ch.,  8.82.  Northaiaptnni  First  Ch.,  1GE.53: 
P.  A.  C,  16,  for  Gregory  Normsl 
Instltule:  M.  C.  10.  North  L*OHi^ 
ten  Ch.,  8.18.  No.  Tmrai  Ch..  1.37. 
No,  WerMOnthi  Pliitrlm  Ch..  10.  Narwoodi 
First  Ch..  25.  Orleaaai  Ch..  8  21.  Oxtoi^i 
Ch.,  Z0.T9.  PackBrdivlIlei  Ch..  5.  PalB«i 
Second  Ch^  9.S1.  Paxtoai  Ch..  1.  Pea- 
bodri  So.  Ch.,  24.23.  PeterabaKi  A.  D.  U. 
N..  100.  PhllUpstoni  Ch..  3.  PlltaSeMi 
Ch.,  48.23:  T.  W.  M.  So..  1st  Ch.,  6.  .  PIr 
monlbi  Ch.  ot  the  PllgrlmaKe.  48.60. 
Priaocloni  l9t  Ch..  14.01.  Qnineri  Beth- 
any Ch..  43.84:  Finnish  Ch..  5:  Pork  & 
Downs  Ch..  17.60:  WaahlnKlon  St.  Ch..  15. 
RcadlnKi  Ch..  17.03.  Sefaohotbi  Ch..  16.11. 
21.99.   Ro«klandi   Ch.,    9.23. 


Salem  I    So.      Ch.. 
SbrennbDiTi    Ch.. 


Ch.,       . 
I    Cb..    4.22. 


Christ.  92.62;  Hope  Ch., 
IB.  SterllBKI  Ch.,  11. 
First   Ch.,    26.      ^(anehan 


110.13:  Park  Ch., 
0.  HtoekbrtdKet 
t    Flrat   Ch..    3^5. 


Wakcflcldi     Ch„ 


)oc,.  6.     TaiiDtOBi  Trln.  Cb.. 
h.,    3.70:    Wlnsiow   Ch..    S.76. 

" — -         -•  UptOBI    Ch., 


Ch.,  IB. 

Side  ChT,  1673  5."lSii"riia veil  FirHVCh..~'lT8'oT 
Fall  Bivcri  Cen.  Ch..  167.68;  Borden  Mem. 
In  Central  Ch.,  116,67;  First  Ch..  31T,0S: 
French  Ch.,  2.  Falnoatbt  First  Ch..  8.6T. 
FBraUBSlOBi  Grace  Ch..  81.65.  Flaber- 
vlUei  Union  Ch.,  5.  Foiboroi  Ch..  11.16; 
S.  8.,  3;  S.  9.  In  Grace  Ch..  8:  Plymouth 
Ch.,  24.  GeoiselowDi  First  Ch.,  IT. 60.  Gll- 
bertvlllei  Trln.  Ch.,  67.97.  GlaBeeateri 
Trln.  Ch..  121.60.  Graabj  i  Ch.,  5.43.  Oreeo< 
lleldi  Second  Ch.,  49.  Greennlcbi  Ch., 
1.50.  Great  BarrinKtoBi  First  Ch.,  72. 
OrotoBi  Ch„  6.80.  HamlltoDi  Ch„  11;  S. 
S.,  3.46.  Haverhllli  Center  Ch..  2G;  North 
Ch.,  55;  Ward  Hill  Ch..  2;  West  Ch.,  6.78; 
9  a  in  West  Ch..  10.11.  HaydenTillei 
Ch..  4.  HolllatoBi  S.  S..  2.40.  Holyokei 
Second  Ch..  194.41  Hyde  Parkt  First  Ch.. 
80.  iBterlskeat  Ch„  3.R3.  KInsiitoni  Ch., 
1.98.  Lawrencci  Ch.,  39.36;  So.  Ch..  3.43; 
Trln.  Ch..  33.41.  Llttletoni  Orthodoic  Ch,. 
16.46.  Leiceateri  John  Nelson  Memurinl 
Ch..  33.81.  LcomlDsteri  Ch.,  4.99;  PltKrlm 
Ch..  10,89:  Pilgrim  S.  S..  Primary  Depl,.  5. 
Leveretti  Ch.,  7.48.  LexlBstani  Hancock 
Ch,.  131.86.  LOBKineadont  First  Ch.  of 
Christ,    48,      Idwelli    HiKhland    Ch.,    14.60. 


Ch.,    37.68.   Wellea 

WeBdelli  Ch,.   1.  1    

31.  Weat  Brookfleldi  ".*  Friend."  60.  for 
hOHlptal  a.t  Humacao,  P.  R.  WcathamntoBi 
S.  a.  5.  Weat  Hpdfordi  Bible  School.  E. 
Weat  Medwayi  2nd  Ch  ,  7,82.  W»it  New- 
btiryi  First  Ch..  6.14.  WpymoHth  Jt  Brala- 
treei  Union  Ch  ,  21,66.  WhltlBavlllei  Vil- 
lage Ch,.  B.  a,  37.94,  WhltmaBi  First  Ch.. 
13.94.  WllbrabitBii  Federated  Ch.,  10.12. 
WlllianabDrKi  Ch..  15;  H.  E.  J.,  60.  WIb- 
rheBdoBt  No.  Ch.,  66.33;  North  S.  B..  for 
Peabody  Academy.  Trov,  N.  C..  25.  Wla. 
ebeateri  First  Ch..  112.T6.  Woharai  First 
Ch..  T1.  Worecateri  Central  Ch.,  200;  Had- 
wen  Pk.  Ch..  4.69;  Old  South  Ch.,  1KS.80; 
Park  Ch,,  18.37;  PIlKrlm  Ch.,  126.9*. 
Wrenlhan:  Original  Ch..  16.60.  Yarmoutbi 
Ch..   6. 


Woman'a    Home    Mlulsnary 

.ABMelMlOB 

Amos  Law 

on.    Arllnff 

ion    Ch.    Bradahaw    Misslonarj 

Piedmont   Collpce.    10.    Boatoa 

■■A  pflend' 

IhiouKh   W.  H.  M.   A.,  (or  Hun- 

acao  HOBDl 

Cloaa  for  Piedmont  College.  6.  W.  H.  -at. 
A.i  for  repairs  etc.  at  Cotton  Valley,  Ala.. 
1.090.  W.  H.  M.  A..  lor  salaries  3T6.  To- 
tal  11.482.00. 

Chnrlentoni  Mary  K.  Flint.  625.70.  Dal- 
tOBi  I,«uise  F.  Crane,  1,666.67.  DsBatablat 
Marietta  M.  Parkhurst  I38.S3. 
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Ik  CoaiBlOBi  United  Ch.,  E.2I 
United  Ch.,  S.87.  Pawtueketi  k.n.,  iv 
PnvtdrBcri  Union  Ch.,  eT.Sl:  J.  P.  H 
B.T5.  w™t«rlrt  Pawcatuck  Ch..  ES.Z 
Wood  Rlrrr  Juoetloiii  Ch..  1. 

CB!]inil.VL  DISTRICT 
COMIS  E«7nCU  T— 1 6 . 5  0  0. 0  3 . 

(Donations    6.909.30.    LeKacl«B    G90.T3) 


Jnlted    Ch.    8. 
Brialoli     Ch.. 

n.,  «.zs.  cud- 

ColllnBvlUci 

tL    Of     ChrlBt. 


Havrnt  Dwlght  PI.,  50;  Pilsrlm,  20:  Unit- 
ed. 12.  romrrctl  1.5D,  I'a«nDnoEkl  16. 
PrFBtOBi  E.  PntDanii  10,  RFymoari  SO. 
SonlhlnKtoBi  S.  SoiHh  WIhiIbovi  IT.  Ston- 
InanoDi  IS.      SDHFliti   10.      WBlIlnsfoTdi   7S. 


Funds.      48.      Total. 


iklTB)   Ch.    of    ths    EvanKSl.,    IG; 

Ch,.    27.91;    LewlB    Avenue      Ch.. 

■     TBlIadega,    Alft..    E4; 


FlBtbuflh 

for    KlndL.^ _.     „_,    ... 

Park    Slope  Ch.,    7B;    Parkvllle      Ch.,      5.68; 


Plymouth  Bible  S.,  22.03;  Plymouth  Ch. 
W.  M.  6..  for  Ryder  Memorial  Hoalptsl. 
Humacao.  P.  R.,  B;  St.  Mark's  Ch.,  32.10; 
"A  Friend."  30,  Bntrnlot  First  Ch..  142.81; 
PllfCrlm  Ch.,  39.41,  Corlhaicci  Ch..  IS. 
ClBvlBaatt»r  Ch..  S.50.  Clarvlllel  Ch.,  2.47. 
Coniandi  Ist  Ch,.  13.   FlnimiBKi  First  Ch.. 


78. 


.   20.34.      FnltoiL _. 

CI   1st  Ch.,    68.      QratOBi 


..   F,  N.. 


,   IE. 


187.35:  Plymouth  6h.,  lo;  oeoona  i;n., 
44.76;  Windsor  Ave.  Ch.,  2G.  KeaalnKtoBi 
Cb..  40.3S.  KCBti  First  Ch.,  17,70.  Uteb. 
flcMi  B.  S..  10.  Lymci  Old  Lyme  Ch.,  17.51. 


8.44.      MIddlFtowBi 

Ch.,    11.50.      

Wur    Brita.-. _...    _.       „..      .,.. 

South  Ch„  236.48.  New  Caaaaai  S.  B.,  for 
Sante  Fe,  New  Mexico,  2E.  tVeir  Baveai 
Ch.     of    the    Redeemer.    98.62;     Dwlght    PI. 


151.13;   2nd  Ch., 


(fw   LnadoBi    First    Ch.    of    Chi 


'S._9?;'     *?"--.■ 


. .    Firs 
Ch., 


t    Ch.    ( 
6.62.      i 


Chrl 


Roekrille 

mui    Cta..    20.      Salem 
Ch.,    9.S0.      SiBubDcTi 

30.20. —  ' 

Mbi  F..<»  v..^ 

Ch.  of  Christ,  IS.'  Stratfordi  Ch'.  'fiO-'fil! 
TaftvlUei  Ch..  3.75.  Talcottrtllri  A.  O  M 
10.  TnUaBdi  Ch,.  12.  TorrlnxtOBi  Center 
Ch..  62.60.  WarrtBi  C.  E,  Soo..  G  for  nursB 
In  Humacao.  P.  R.  Watrrbniri  Bunker 
Hill  Ch,.  16.82;  lat  Ch.,  142;  First  S.  8.,  20' 
A,  L.  E.,  2.  Westbrooki  First  Ch.,  6.70. 
Wea(  Haveni  First  Ch.,  115.90.  WealmlB- 
MtcFi  Ch.,  4.30.  Weslportt  Saugatuck  Ch.. 
12. S2.  W«t  Sflfleldi  Ch,.  4.63.  Wcathen- 
ll«Mi  Ch.,  41.74.  WIUlBiaBtlci  Jst  Ch.,  26. 
IVlltoat    Ch..    86.      WlBcbcBlci      —        --- 


HVladaor   I.i>ckai 
Ch.,    IBB. 7 7.      V/m 


Ch..    27.      n'lBa 

I   Firs      - 


Ch..    IS, 


--    E.    Sanborne.      96.      Si 
Timothy  H.  Bllsh,  495.73. 


I   20, 


.    «Ibi 


ilaHfordi~Flrat.  100:  Windsor  Ay."*  li) 
HlKKCBBBii  7.  IvarjioBi  10.  Keati  10 
KcaalBKloBi  10.  Hadlnoni  5.  HerldcB 
Flrat.  25.  Mllfordt  Plymouth,  10.  Nei< 
BritalBi   Ist.   20.     Hew  Canaaai   86.     Nen 


Helpers. 
22.50;  C 
dent  A! 


T. -ii  ^.1  ^'■-  ^-  "■  '"  Madi-Wr  W.  H.  & 
K  M.  S.  6.  HMdletowa.  N.  at.  S.  S.,  3. 
S.'"5'if '  *^"-  ^-  ^■-  ^-  "'*■  Shial  A  Hllleni 
PI.  C.E.,  6.     UK,  Slnal.  S.  a.,  1.     New  York ■ 

Broadway  Tabernacle   S.    for   W.   W..   17.50 


10.  RlTcrheadi  8.  Av.  S.  S.,  37  (10  of 
which  for  nurse  In  Porto  Rico.)  Sara- 
tnsai  W.  M.  S..  Goodrtdge  Mem.  at  Talla- 
dega;   20.      WaltoBi    W.    U.,    62.68.    Water. 


Total  601.46. 


Went  Wlaflei 
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:   Ch.,    31B;    Watchung 


■rkt    Cb., 


Clifford  I 


Chrltslan  Uolan  Cti..  200. 
PBNNSYLVANIA— tlOe.Oe. 

Aadenrtodi    Ch„     13.      Bn 
Ch..   G.      Coaldalei  Second   CI 

Bethel    Ch.,      8. ST.      CoteniD..       

Daqncanei  Slovak  Ch..  ZG.  Edward nlllei 
Bethesila  Ch.,  10;  Welsh  Ch.,  SO.  Qar' 
HIllKr  Ruidolph  Ch.,  l.TB.  JobnMawBi 
First  Ch..  IB.  LlndB^ri  Ch.,  3.  McKnB' 
port)  First  Ch.,  13.  MUrori  White  Mem- 
orial Ch.,  ZD.  MlRcn  MIlUl  Ch..  S  04.  PhU- 
adelphlai  Central  Ch..  SO:  Grrmantown 
Ch..  10.12.  PlttuburKhi  puritan  Ch,.  Lbt 
•Ilea  Miss.  Soc,  1:  Snyder  Ave.  Ch.,  22. ZT; 
Miss  a  N.,  10;  W,  G.  T.,  for  American 
HlKhlanders,  2i.  SeniBtoni  Jones  Mem. 
Ch,.  12.  SvrlBK  Brooki  Ch..  lO.EO.  TaMori 
Plrat  Ch.,  10.2*.  West  Plttntoni  First 
Ch..  8.  Wtlkes  nami  Puritan  Ch..  32.77. 
PeanarlTanlA  Union  ut  CvukI  Women's 
utonary   SoclctleB,  Mrs.   David   Mowells, 


Trean.      Rdwardm 
era  M'     '      - 
Kane 


,    for 


enfordi   L.   H. 


e  Ch.,  W.  ^.  «.,  , 

_..    _:   1*   M.   S.   for  Por__    

delphlai    Park    Ch..    W.    M.     S..    B.       T 

27.60. 

mSTniCT  OF   COLL' MBI A— 1126.35. 

Waahtnctoni    First    Cb..    87.G0;      Ini 
Mem.    Ch.,    27.aS;   Plymouth   Ch.   and    i 


HA  II Y  LA  ND— J  37.29. 

Balttmoret  Associate   Ch.,   37.29. 
OHIO— 12,318.38. 


2.60: 


llnwood,  Sr.,  S.r.S;  8,  8.,  1.16:  Denison  Ave. 
L.  A.  S..  E.87;  First  W.  A.,  7.36;  Plymouth 
W  S.,  T.se.  CnvahoKii  li^llai  L.  M.  R,  2.7C. 
LiBBi  W.  S.,  1.91.  LiKki  W.  S.,  2.10. 
I.odli  W.  M.  8..  2.30.  Ln«Mi  M.  8..  GSc. 
Manslleldi  First,  W.  M.  S.,  for  Santee. 
Neb.,  62.B0.  N«.  IHonrMTUlei  U.  S.,  2.93. 
Oberllai  First,  W.  H.  M.  S.,  24.84.  SptCmk- 
fleldi  First.  W.  U.  S..  11.60.  Tolrdsi  Park 
Ch.  W.  A,,  1.16.  T«rlnebnni  W.  8..  1.73. 
VsaBKilOYm  Elm,  H.  A  F.  M  .B.,  2,B3. 
Total  1310.43. 
INDIANA — tl33.39. 

I>iiBUrki  1st  Ch.,  S.48.  Fort  Warac) 
Plymouth  Ch.,  8.  Fraakllai  Community 
Ch..  1.^.  Rnryi  First  Ch.,  8,10.  iBdlaaap- 
ollBi  1st  Ch..  4.74.  KokoHoi  S.  S.,  1.20. 
Onlarloi  3.  8.,  3Dc.  Scrnouri  S.  S..  20c. 
Tern  Hanlci  1st  Ch.,  7.73. 

CoBKl  Wanrn'i  Home  MiiMloBarr  Vn. 
Ion  of  Indlaaa,  Mrs.  A.  D,  Davis,  Treae. 
Awntlai  S,  8,.  3  20.  Danklrki  W.  B..  2;  S. 
S..  4.  Fort  Wayaei  W.  B.,  38.B2.  ladUnap- 
oUai  First,  W.  B..  10. «2.  JohBaa>  C<i,i 
Community.  a.EE.  Kokomai  Mayflower 
Guild.  6,  Harloni  W.  8..  S.  Portlandt  S. 
S..  1.24.  ScymouPi  S.  S..  2. BO.  Tvrrr 
Banlci  Plymouth.  S.  S..  3.90.  Total.  81.64. 
MICHIGAN — 11,867.20. 

Albai  Ch..  1.  Alnwnti  Ch..  3.  Ana  Ar- 
bori  First  Ch..  3«.  Alhenai  Ch.,  2.  neacoa 
HHIt    "■-       ■  ""       " " ---     — 

Ch,.   2, 


First 
Hnhlw 
lay  tn 
P.  S. 
Porto 

Plymouth  Ch..  12.  Lawrencci  Ch.,'  i! 
LeoBUaai  Ch..  2,80.  LilcbBrldi  Ch..  6. 
Mancclonai  Ch.,  3.  Haybfci  Ch..  4.  HM- 
laadi  Miss  M.,  GO.  Mnakeaaat  First  Ch 
Y.  P.  3.  C.  E.,  20  for  support  of  nurse  at 
Huraacao,  P.  R.  Bfrw  Haveni  Ch,.  1  65 
Northportt  Ch..  5.  OlKeti  Ch.,  5  Prnri 
SE-  if^-  „'*'"*  Orovei  Ch.,  4.  Pontlaci 
^i'-JJ-  '^'"*  Huron.  Robs  Ch.,  2:  24th 
St.  Ch,.  2.  RlrhmoBdt  Ch.,  10.  RoM»t 
9h  1„  »"!«>•""■  First  Ch..  36.  St.  Clalri 
Ch..  20,  Sonth  HavcBt  Ch.,  14  40  tinloa 
CWy.  Ch.,  5.  Wayaei  Ch.,  2.64.  Wheat- 
— --    "■■         _WoKeiine      Ch„      8.40. 


landi    Ch..      

Wrnadoltei  Ch.,   15.35. 

maa'B    Home    MlBalonarT      Unioi 
«(.„   «„.„,^  V.   Hall,  Treai 


insho-vlllei    Ch., 


Wakemani   Ch., 


-    MIsa  Ma; 

iTKani  fi.89,  Almonv.  ,.„„.  ,„„,„„  „«r<™ri 
Ch..  20.  Oenaonlni  6.  IlrerkenridKei Teo 
CartlUac.  8.  Calnmeli  6.  Detroit*  First 
35;  Boulevard,  4.60.  nrand  nianei  S 
Grand  LrdcPi  2.  (irand  Raplds)  Plymouth! 
5:  South  27,  Ja.-ks«n,  First  Ch..  26 
»""''  S.  Portland.  4.  Soiaeiaeli  3. 
|18?39  '  AdHani   3.      Total. 

WRSTBBK  DISTHICT 
ILLINOIS — 34.115.18. 

(Donations    3,365.18.    legacy    (750.00) 

AiHboyi    First    Ch.,    2,23,      Anroni    First 

Ch..  S.      Ilpriv>ni  S.  S.,  3.  Ilafteni  Ch..   4.40. 

nHmflelili  First  Ch..  7.60.     Broakfleldi  Ch.. 


of 


Avenue  Ch..  28;  Fourth  Ch..  IS.80;  Grand 
Ave.  Ch.  Helping  Hand  Soc,  10;  MIsa  E. 
KluK  of  Grand  Av.  Ch..  10:  Lake  View  S. 
8..  1:  Lincoln  Mem.  B.  8..  3.92;  Madison 
Av.   Ch,.   11:   New  EnRland  Ch..   42.88;   n. 
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FnKlewood  Ch.,  19;  ThB  Now  FlrBl  Ch.. 
1J.8S:  N.  Shore  Ch..  IB. IB:  a  R,  if  (or 
Chandler  Normal  School;  Ravens  wood 
Ch..  4S.70;  St.  Pauls  Ch..  S:  Thomas  Mom. 
Ch..  3.ES;  Untveralty  Ch.,  40.^S^  Warren 
Ave.  Ch..  3.88;  Washington  Park  Ch,,  8; 
W«llinston  Av.  Ch.,  BO.  Clirioni  Ch..  S.4D. 
De  Kalki  Ch..  12.44.  He-  Plabieiii  First 
~        -■       —       ■  -^       ~-       RldBi      "'  — 


I  Ch..  7.6i 
SI:  Frisb 
I   Ch..    8. 


3.  Amrmx 
IGc.  Aaa- 
.«D.      AriOBi 


Ch.. 


Ch..    137.70. 


I  't-lra 


t   Ch.,    70.      I.«w 


,    SB.      For- 

-   .   19.S' 


„      ..,..-...1  Ch.,    35.28.      ..-. 

vom  1st  Ch.,  7.  Cmui  Ch.,  S.  Cas- 
lei  Ch..  2.  C«dar  FalUi  Ch.,  40.  Ce- 
tupltliii  1st  Ch..   R7.E0.   CkurchI  Ch..  2. 


Neero  A  Indian  children,    1.      Llalet  Ch.,   2, 

I«dai    Ch..    27.      MarBvldi    Ch.,    fl.      Mollaei 

Ch.,    6.      IMi 

First   Ch..   34.      Msaroc  Centeri  Union    Ch., 

5.SJ.      MvnniB  Park.  First  Ch.,  18.3B.  Hont 

Ch..  'i""'"Bi' 

Clam    Cll..    14.      NFpoBBeli    S.    S..    i.      Oak 

Ch..     11.5*. 

LawBi  a   S..  5.     Oak  Parki  A.   H.  Standlsh 

ett«i  Ch..  8 

3rd    Ch..    B;    First   Ch-.   100;    First    S.    3„    20; 

Jrd  Ch-.    10.69;  4th  Cli..   19.80;   Pilgrim  Ch.. 

wMdi    Ch., 

221.93.       Oarldai    Ch..    11.20.      Ottawa.    The 

O.tlD.      Urii 

i^irst   Ch..    29.20.      Park  RldEci  Community 

Ch.,    11.      Phthobi    "A    Friend,    Coag'l    Ch.." 

(umbDlti 

100,      Pevrtai   First  Ch,.  21B.  Ptrui  Ch.,    10; 

uBlai    S.    ! 

9     S..     10.       PrineeloBi       First      Ch.,      9.72. 

.w>   Pall. 

1  Ch.,  3.90.  1 
■  taBilIIci  First  Ch..  2. 


Svrlasai    < 


.    3.r,8.      ^tTKci 
lu.SO.      Stnwi 
rat      Ch..       24. 

WaverlTi  ( 
-St  Ch..  5 
i4.  WlDartki 
Bfte  HlasloaaF 
V.  M.  Fitch. 
Aarorai  Flmt 
ti.     Dcarditi 


':   S„   3.       lllnSai    lat   Ch„    39.13.      Cre-eoi   Ch.,    11.90. 

'■-'—  lat    Ch.,       8.35.       Danvillei       Ch., 

BIHirti    Edwards    Ch.,     12.27.    Dc 

•  1       DckBiarki   Ch.,    9.10.      Dea 

vood    Ch..    KO.IO,      Ut    Wltti 

■  I   Ch..   SOc.      DlBsdalri  Ch.. 

St      Ch..      29.13.      BarlvUlet 

I   Ch..    24. 8B.      KauBftabarKi 

nhamvtlln    Ch,,    13.      Fay. 

...     Fort  Dodsei  Ch.,   In      O.f- 

I   Ch..    1.      Oniai    Ch.. 

IrfCB      Mimaf 

..   90.60.   Miss 

HaHwIpki       _„..       ... 

h..     41.28,       HaaeatOBi     Ch..     B. 

.    2.      Io«a    CHyi      Ch.,       17.10. 

Ch..    18.85,      Jewclli      Ch.,      9. 

I.,      10.      KroBBBiiaet     Cb„      7. 

.hbbwiii    v,ii..    S.      Maonnkr— -      ™-       '■  "■ 

HBTakaUtowBi    Ch..     B0.80: 

-     "      -       "bwib    CHyi      Ch., 

_ MItchcllTlllei    Ch.,    _. 

E.    K.    Craig.    B.      Montlorlloi    Ch. 


Kcokul 


■rdi  Ch.,   10.        3.    S. 


a    W.    Mlssla 


a.  5. 


.   6.S9. 


Ch..  19.J5.     

>uTwi  Ch..    C.      Newclll   Ch., 

. , St    Ch..      3;      German 

WFwtoBi    First    Ch.,    BO.      Oaklaadt 


ITHiaB      of       Ch!.    22.      Old    MBM'a   Cmki 


.    9„    5:    C.    E..    3. 


S..  6.3.i.    BrlaneMi 


Ch..  07. 
iHt  Ch.. 
Patki 


.   2.20.      Perryi      Ch..      9.4S. 
PrratoBi    Ch.     5.0C.      Red 


Ropk   Rap  Ml 


Ch..   llO;   W.   M.   _..    -.   _.     _.,      . 

■     -      -J.      Rotrktonli   Ch.,    10 

,    20.      Shrldoni      Ch.. 

45.    Slonx   Cllri    ' 

,  Speacrri  Ch.,  7. 

....  _.     2.10.      )»lTawbcrL, 

Tabori   Ch.,    21.      Tracri      Ch., 


I    Ch..    B.      Tripollt 


Vlalnci  S.  S.,   1. 


Ch.,      8.      Vbb 


CICTCI 

Ch,.  6.  n'arcnooi  L<nion  ^p 
Utyi  Ch..  14.13.  Wcalryi  Ch. 
Ch.,  7.  WkltlBKi  Ch..  15. 
Ch..   B. 

WomaB>a    Home    HlHlftaar. 
Iowa,    Mrs.    R.    T.    Jones.    Treas.      Alsanai 
2.35.      AaantHMi   2.S8.      Bellr   Plalaei     "     " 
G,       Blalrabnrsi       17.      Cedar    FbIIbi 
Ckratrri  4.&B.      ClarluBi  9.37.      Crrui 
1   Edwards,   3.60.      I>«kii 


aiarki  «;  C.  E,.  2, BO.     Dr- 


mouth.    12.05.      DnbD^ 


1   Firs 


IoIdc 


3.10.       Port 


Glenwoodt     2.88.       (irlnsrlli     _ 
bolt)    7.10.      lawn    Fallat    14.      I^wId] 
■  "'       HcGrFBuri   1.      '" 


2,30. 
I  3,13. 
I  3.1G. 
p  Ply- 

Dbb- 
ivlllci 

10.42. 
).  18. 
Hhbi- 


MlUordl    4.2B. 


WaveriM   4.15. 


Red  Oakl    4. 


Total   $265.63. 
WISCONSIN — (785.62. 
Ashlantit      First    Ch., 


SbIcHI 

Pl.r      2. 
35.  Wb«. 


llrrllBi   Ch..  7.40.   Dloav 


da    Uiei  Plym 


62  27.      MBsomaalci 


nrvdheadi  Ch„ 
—    -  Ch.,    5. 

.econa  ^~h..  4,  r^Biri 
£vanavlllri  Ch.,  34.30.  F 
Ith  Ch..  SO.  UrHB  ! 
KInnleklBBlci  Ch..  7.  L 
n  MBiiianiii  First 
Med  ford  I 
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15.  Hllwaykeo  Ply- 
OBKi  Ch.,  4.  Kew  LoH- 
tlchnondi  Star  Prairie 
Irst  Ch.,  39;  Plymouth 
^h..    4.      PlymiMithi    Ch.. 


Wonaii'B  lloniF  Hlialoiiiiry  VbIdd  ot 
WluoHflln,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Way,  Treaa.  ArCMii 
3rd.  90c.  AsbUndt  3,25.  Darnbooi  Mission 
Ch.,  2.ZB.  Bclolti  lal.  2. SO;  2na.  1,70.  B»r- 
llBi  2.30.      BUek   Karthi   2.     Ulooneri  2.40. 


Ch,.   4.30.   WOBdHI  Brttol 
tOBi    Ch..    8.85.      ZuBibro 


KsmbrotKi 


^8.     PoBd  dn 
JaneavBIci    Lioar 


Plvmrluth,        !.60. 
maBlei    3. BO.      — ' 


L    2.40.      MbiIIh 


Hteri   4.8(1.      SpHTtni    G.40.      StBr«ean   Ha} 
2.40.      Total   1204.23. 
HIN  NBSOT.t— 1 1 . 1 2  T.  0 1 . 

AltklBi  Cb..  40c.  AlexandrUii  Ch..  8.41 
Aaokat  Ch..  B,  Aryzlei  Ch..  5c.  tlBckni 
Ch.,    10c.      BaBleri    Ch.,_4 '         --       -        -- 


Bebcradci     Ch., 


4.05.      Uaodcttet  Ch..   30c. 


nsd    Meadoi 


Ch.,    ; 


Ch.. 


Ch., 


Swedish  Temple.  ' 


of 


otm,  Mrs.    A.      E,      Faneher.      Treaa. 

Altklni  15c.  Ateiandrlai  S.06.  Aaakai 
4  80.  BaaltM  W.  M.  3..  ITc;  S.  S..  38c. 
HarBPivlUri  1.45.  iimrraflu  45c.  B^l- 
vlrwi  31c.  ncBBUflt  1.80.  Rertkai  S4c. 
BIwablki  24c.  !■(«  I^krt  W.  M.  S.  ITc: 
ii  a  9n^  Bralncrdi  First  Ch„  1.45:  2nd 
Campbrtli      45c.      Cbbob      Fallal 


Flra 


n  Ch..  20.25.  BdlBBi  Ch..  35c.  Elk  RIv- 
Ch.,  1.90.  EUaiTOrtki  Ch..  35c.  Bsarl- 
1  Ch^  50c.  FalrmoBti  Ch..  10.28.  PbtI- 
14)  ch..  12.50.  Faad  da  Laei  Ch.,  38c. 
'  >rBi  Ch..  4.30.  F>rKBK  Fallai  Ch  . 
Garlordi   Ch.,    3,G2.      niCBwoodi 


Uaatri  Ch..  39c.  HoldinKfonli  Ch..  2. 
Hopklnai  Ch.,  lEc.  Hntcklnsoai  Ch.,  1.05. 
IntcraatloBal  Pallai  Ch„  1.95.  Lake  Cltri 
iHt    Ch..    3.38.      I.eanardi    Ch..     ISc.      LHtle 


Ch.,    3.05.      NorlhBvldi 


■  ndi  Ch..  60c.     Owi 


,  6c.  PH(i  Ch., 
.  .  ___  cctoBt  Ch,.  5.22. 
.     4.58.       Hofbeslen      Ch 

_.-, oki  Ch..   25c.   84.  CbarlHt 

^,ll,.  D.  31.  Lonlm  Park  Ch..  1.IJ9.  St.  Panli 
Cyril  Ch.,  1.94;  Hazel  Pk.  Ch..  65c;  Imman- 
uel  Ch.  T.46;  Olivet  Ch..  52.91;  Pacific  Ch,. 
BOc;  People's  Ch..  2.50:  PU-moulh  Ch..  18.60; 
at.   Anthony  Pk.   Ch..  6.25,    Sanditonei  Ch., 

S.   S..   2.      Sherbnrni  Ch,.   2.0G.     SllT«r'Lak«i 


36c 


1   8.    S..    24  c. 


__     First.  Sic.     Cottaue  (irovei  32i 
veni   G4c.      Dodge   CcDieri      1.71. 
PllKrim.  7.29.      Kdluai  25c.  Blk  Bli 
miiiworibt    20c.       ExnUlnri       1.20. 


Dalatbi 


GIrncoct    7Bc.      Gleni 


I    S.74.      Garlordi    2-54. 


1.23.      [.rOBardi 


mal  Fallmi   JOc.   Lnkt  Cltfi  Firat. 


I    ZOc,      Mrdtordi 


HlUeai    3Dc.    Mlaa> 


poUa'  Bethany,  15c;  Como  Av..  4.38;  5th 
Av,.  18.37;  First.  13.59;  Fremont  Av..  8.28: 
Forest  Hts,.  W,  M,  S.,  4.82:  T.  W.  S,.  1.78; 
S.  8..  45c:  C.  E.  3;  Intermediate  C.  E..  90e; 
Linden  Hills.  W,  M.  8..  4.10;  Linden  Hills, 
C.  B.,  1.80;  Linden  Hills.  Y.  W.  S..  48c; 
Lowry  Hill.  6.08;  Lyndale,  7.20:  Lynn- 
hurst.  3,96;  MlnnehahBj^  15c;  Oak  Park. 
34c;  Open  Door. 
PilKrim. 


,    Park      .. 

jth.    45.80; 

1.47;   Thirty-eight   St.,    1. 


vlillai  1.80.  Mnnllcpltoi  Ch.,  45c  Mwr- 
headt  2.67:  8.  S.,  9Ec.  MorutaKaldcl  63c. 
9lorrl>l  4.»4.  MlBBraolai  Jr.  .  C  E..  3. 
Northflcldi  10.32;  S.  S.,  3.80.  Oak  Msandi 
75c.  OwstonBBi  2.53.  Plalavlcwt  1.50. 
PrlBcrloni  1.88.  Hapid  Rtvert  25c. 
Ropheatrri  8.!I9.  Rnirr  Oroak:  2Sc. 
Park.     e2c. 


Maukatoi   First   Ch.,    6.58.      Manhaili     Ch.,       75c 
2.55.     Hedfardi  Ch.,  2. 67.      Mllacai  Ch..  GOc.       2.23. 
Hlnneapallat    Bethany    Ch.,    38c;      Bethany       2.45. 
S.   S.,   l5c;   Como  Av.   Ch..   12.16;    Fifth   Ch..       S..    2 
14.10:    First    Ch..    37.76;      Forest      Heights,       Wab 
Ch..    14.59;    S.    S..    1.26;    Fremont    Ave.    Ch.,       Grnv 
16.76:     Linden     Hllla       Ch.,       T.T6;       Lowry 
Hill    Ch..    16.87;    Lyndalo    Ch..    7.16;    Lynn- 
hiirst       Ch..        9.96:        Morning        Side  Ch„ 
62c;         Oak         Park         Ch.,         3So:         Open 
Door    Ch..    6.60;    Park    Av.    Ch..    44.90:    Pll- 
~        Plymouth      Ch         86.20; 


45c:  C.  E..  25e. 
LfBieri  i.ia-.  a.  a.,  24c  Sherbarai 
Silver  Lakei  2.48.  Sleepy  Gyo 
SprlBKBeldt  20c  Sprlns  Valleyi 
Slaplrai  25c.  StcHaitviltei  Z.GO:  S. 
c.  a.  Stlllnoleri  20c.  Ttnlabi  2Sc. 
■bat  1.56.  Wailrnai  2.71.  WalnDt 
:i    41c    Woaecai    40c.     Watcrvllln    30. 

am    23c.      WayBatai      1.80.      Wlnonai 

h'Gdlsh.    ISc     Wlslbropi   2.43.     WorthlaK 


16c      W.'  H.    M.    U.    Thank    Offering.    B6.73 
(of    which    for    scholarship    at    Moorhead. 
Miss.    dO.)      Total,    1414.31. 
—1479,63. 


7.50.  at.  Jamr 


Ch., 


I  Fil 


68.22;    Prospect    Av.    Ch.. 

„...   .   ™       24(|g    g«_  LoBlai 

nuel   Ch.,    2; 


Fountali, ...   _ _ 

Pllttrim,  26.77.     Sedallai  First, 

Wamaa'a  Home  MlaaloaaFy  union  •■ 
MlaaoDFl,  Miss  E.  M.  Norton.  Treas.  Boane 
Terret  L.  M.  S.,  7. .10.  Cameroai  Mrs.  En- 
aign.  2.10.  HamlltoBt  L.  M.  S..  2.10.  Kan- 
■aa  CStyi  1st  W.  .4.,.30.33;  First.  Plymouth 
,    42;   S.    S.,    3.74;   Prospect    " "    "    " 


E.50;    Wea 


H,    M.      S.. 


,.   M.   S.,   11.4! 


70c      Stewart  vl  I  lei 


,  6.54.  Taopli  10c. 
>aabai  Ch,.  4,  Wad- 
,1  Ch,.  36c.  Wanbani 
"■  -■  .  WarsKtai 
Wiothrap- 


Webster  Groves   W.   A,.   6.80.      Scdallai 
L.   M.   S,.   1,67.      Spriu«llf4di 

28,23;   S,   a.  6.80.      Total   319 
KANSAS — r;44.e_9. 
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.  Ch.. 


i  atrt     Ch. 


Gnat  Bead  I   S.    S.,    6. 

Ch..  16.  KlBal«r>  Ch.,  lu.  i.Bnniicci  ny- 
mouth  Ch.,   17.67;  Bible  School,   l.B8|_Y,   P. 

5.  C  E..  1.68,  IrfaTCawortlii  Mrs.  W.  W, 
1.  llePberBaiii  lat  Ch..  35.  HaukattaBi 
Pirat  Ch,  13.26.  Oaasai  Ch..  19.59:  S.  B.. 
1.18.  OMawai  Ch.,  23.  Smith  CealRi  Ch.. 
t.40.  Topckat  Cen.  Ch.,  _53,62.  Topckai 
First  Ch.,  T3;  Seabrook  Ch.,  7.  Wlehltai 
United  Ch.,  36. 

,   Misa      Ella     M.      pTxley.      Treas, 

ai  1.      Dav»i  W.   M.   9.,    i,60;    S.    H.. 

Uaidn   Cltri  6.      HUwalhai   6.   K«- 
WIBI    IS.      Lawnam    Plymouth.    20.84:     S. 

6.  G.  Lcavraworthi  3.  Llttl«  nivcri  IS, 
Malaei  E.  Manhattaai  13.75.  OnaKBi  C. 
E..  1.  OUtkei  S.  B.,  2.  Oacldai  1.  B(hc- 
dalci  First  K.  C,  2.46.  Rbhhbi  E.  Sea- 
bnxiki  4.  Tapekai  First.  1.60;  Fri.  B.  S., 
4-.  Central,  43.  Wakarau  Vallen  S.  8,  1. 
Hdbirmei  Community  K.  C.,  6.  Wblle 
Cloadi  Mrs.  Cbaa.  Buckhalter.  2.  Wlrhllai 
Fairmoum  Jr.  S.  8.,  2.02;  Plymouth  S.  S., 
4:  HlBs  Ella  M.  PIxley.  6.90.  Total  1SG.47, 
NORTK  DAKOTA— 1380. 1 7. 

>t     Ch..     E. 
II  Ch..  1.68. 


I   Cb.   2. 


W.    M.    S.,    2.16.      Myro 


'.  M.  S.,  30c.  Gcddeai  B.  B.. 
U.  8.,  2.10.  Hndaoai  C. 
—  "1.  S.,  30o:  Ch.,  2.26.  1 
V.  M.  S.,  2.S3.     Mltck 


W.  M.  8..  1. 
Brdfleldi  W 

M,    8..    3.42. 


Onhet  W.  H.  fi.. 
y  Creek)  1.20.  Plrrrei 
I  Cllyi  W.  M,  S..  2.9t. 
,.60.  Slons  Fallal  W. 
loBi      W.    M.    8.,    2.E4. 


,    3.75.      Total    t35.10. 


{.iDFOlBi    First   ( 


HaatlBvai  Ch,. 
n   Ch.,    10;   Ply- 


Oerman    Ch..    ' 


mouth  Ch.,  15:  Get 
Qerman     "• 

Scribneri    

Mr.   F.  D„  10.     Turk)  Ch. 
COLOKADO— f263.2R. 


AuHi   Ch..   1 


Piincctooi 

_  ....       rh.,       14,75. 
Weeplns      Watert 

1    Ch.,   10.   BoBld- 


Gm-lcyi      Fin 


Ic    CIlKi    Ch.,    46c.      Sclhrr 
Bihoat    Sprlnsai   Ch..    1,60. 


:.'.S. 


si'    Ch.,      2. 
'lid     Rose) 


Ch,.    1.80 
Band  lei 


CaakloBi  Ch.,  80c.  DrDmrnoadi  Ch..  1.50. 
Gathrtci  A  Friend.  20.  Medtordi  Ch.,  16, 
MBskoiceei  Ch..  2.30.  Ohin  Cltyi  Harri- 
son Av.  Ch.,  11:  Pllfcrlm  Ch.,  6.60.  Oktafaai 
2.36.  Parkl  Ch..  2.50.  rieaaaBt  Haaiei  Ch,, 
l.__Waldnei    Ch.,    3.      Weatlierfard ■      Ch,, 

llaalonary      Valan      ol 


WvniiiB'* 
Oklakoma. 

Caakioi 
19c  K 
78c,  O 
Home  I  25c, 


roai  9Ec.     Total  16,18. 


PalDialiiial      Ch..    6.52; 
Ch„    1.R9.      Coalwoaili      uti 
Ch..    2.10.      Crav*   AiteBpyi 


Ch..  2.42.  I^nkcrti  Ch  ,  2.  Lanreli  Gf^r- 
man  Ch..  6.30,  LIvlBsatOBi  Ch..  8, If,.  Mr- 
C'akci  a.  S„  luc,  Maltai  Ch„  SOc:  8,  S,.  6l>c. 
Stdaeyi    Ch..    4.30.      U'ratmsrvi    Ch..    C2c. 

~  Tamp  MUa.  Ualaa  al 

:dwardii.   Trcaa.   Bll- 


'■U.,  Zt.r,n.  I^aa  Raarbaa 
h„    I, HO.      Bbb      Mactai 

BMTniCT 

brra>-    IMIft'.*, 
.  ■*.    I>,i;^i.v    an. 'Ml 


2.70.   Hrt- 

n  Ch.,   40, 

M„7,rarM^s"S": 

ikllBi  Ch., 

Great    Fallal    1.1  ^ 

■Idaei  Ch.. 

Mardaai 

d   German 

W¥OMI><^;— I3;,S2. 

)urfr     Ch,. 

BIK    llorni    Ch„ 

lOeM.   Ch,. 

16,79,      «;i»de<      CJ 

Ch,.   5,40-   Laadcri   r 

]p^ 

htaai    Ch,. 

Webatert 

._     WlUaw 

I'BlOB       of 

PACIFK 

en.   Treav, 

rd;*a.    W, 

Alanrda:   I'l,..    '■:-. 

Alkali' \v: 

M.   8.   h-.:. 

nrrkrlryi  'y'.j't    '') 

2>.45:    l'.;.rk   ''h,   "!  ■. 

r2.'ErwlB: 

J,  a,  1.20. 

S.     DiBBil;.  V;i',;.  "t. 
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'    Soc.,   (or  Hoapltal  at   I 


l.es.      Oakland] 


Hrdwood   CKti  Cti. 

1.43.      Itlitaiii  Ch,    

itai    Ch.,    3.28.      Snildai    Ch..    2.B1. 
-      -      Italian    Ch,.    1.62:    Spanr- 


FlttBbDrci 
13. KO.       Hid 


Santa  Croai  Ch.,  2S.: 
Ch..  E.06.  Sarntosai 
baatopoli  Ch,,   3.34, 


I   Rafacli   Ch..    1  71 


30:  PIlRrlm  (North)  W.  S.. 
Av.  W.  S..  10.  Rpdlaadai  P 
10.  San  DIpcb:  First  W.  S.. 
Hills  W  ,fl..  4.  Snata  Aaat 
Haata  Ilarbam  W.  S..  2.  Wl 
la.      Total  tlT4.2<. 

FnMBdMoi  Joncph   Avcrv  B 
serve    Ingecy    14&.e'i>.  73.34. 
WASHINGTON— ItSS.Sl. 

nret-n    L^ke.    4.30.'     Walla     'v 

TbrouKh   WamaB'i 

of  Waaklnirtaa,  Mrs    _ 

RIIbvIIIp:  Phllada.  Germnn.  i.su.  nraiiwi 
Keystone,  B7c;  Plymouth.  37:  University. 
12.  Spakanct  Pllffrlin,  1.50.  Saaaraldri 
TEc.  Taroinai  East.  2.25.  Waahoacnli 
1.45.  Taklwai  2.K.  Total.  19.87. 
OREGON— llSe.7I. 

Aiihlaadi  G.  Elllati  Prairie.  1.30.  EamaFi 
"    ■  ■     ~       -      -  -       -25.  lade  (^avrli 


Nortkera    Call  torn  la, 


■nlclBi  !l2c.    Bfrkrl 


.    3.30;     Third      Gei 


CampbHli 

.3.     DluBbai 
t   2.70.   Krra- 


OakUadi    Firs 


E.50.      RIs  Vlitai 

1.33:  Ocean 'view,  45cri"tiiii 


I    6.08,    Para- 
inood      Cltn 


Cratlle  Rolli  3.2. 

Total   tl21.02. 


TIVtVBI     ..,, 

M.  U.  for  NoKro 
■ton  BldK.  Pnndi 


1  Susan    T.    Fisher,   100    (rese 

legacy  fiCBG),  33.S4. 

CALII<^RMA    (SoHthpn)- tl.02G  E6 

(Donations    952.^2,    Lefrac/    73.34) 

AvalABi    1.80.       nBkrrBflrldi      First. 
PlUrlra,    4.      CallpatHni    6.      CliBia      VI. 
4.0G.    CUnmoBtl   ii.3».    Easle    Hockt    14 
BaeaBdMoi  4. 38.  Graliaim  1.76.  Hantbor 
'  "       HIsklflBdi    30.72.      -       "  - 


Ch..  1E.6S.  {.cmoB  C 
8.40.      lAB    Anselea 


:  Ch.,  138.4! 


eaebi 


Mesa.   2.e4;    PI) 


Rcdoado      R< 


Japanese.  2.40:  Grace,  2.1I' 
.10:  Mt.  Hollywood.  36. Gl; 
, — ._     f.      piyrooulh,      40.S7. 

'"-        Norwalki 

'.    i-niHimBi    1st.    37.E0: 

10:  Lake  Av..  37.  Paaa 

-       29.40.      Itedlaadai 


Z.SO.    Hmtboi 


15. 


2.40. 


nin< 


'an   Dlec»i  First.  31.71 


First,   7.6' 

Holtrhts,     „.„„. ^,    „,^      ^„r«. 

Villas.  1.76.  San  JBdnloi  S.VE.  San  Taldmi 
2.31.  Snnia  Aaai  20.  Saata  Barbara!  1.15: 
Japanese,    10.38.      SntlFori    S.U.      Sbernani 

Wbittl^*"25'"'  ^**''  '*'"'•  '■"'"  ""• 
WoiBan'ii  Hone  NlaBlonnrr  Unloa  «r 
Soatbera  CaliromlB,  Mrs.  E  C  Norton 
Treas.  CompIoB.  K.  S.,  3.04.  Cbuln  VlMai 
^■.^-  I-..  »='>«»«  Riwki  W,  R.  4.30.  EHPOn- 
1.40.  Hlrtblandi  W.  S.,  3:  Criirtlo  Roll.  BOc. 
l^  Jollai  W,  S..  1  ,'■.0.  LoBK  neaphi  W.  S., 
w  b'"**^*'''"'  ■??''  ■"'■  ^-  I*";  Trinity 
JVn^A*'  Vernon  S.  S..  S:  Messiah  w.  s., 
7.60:  Qarvanza  W.  S..  X;  Hollywood.  W.  S 

W.  a,  12.40,  Panadrnai  First  Bible  School, 


Gale-B  Orerki  Friend. 


Lexlactani   2.08.      Ontarlai  2.    Porllaadi 


Atklnso 


Mei 


HiKhland,    3.51:    Sunnyslde.    52;    University 
Park.   2,21:    E.    L.   P.,   2.   Sak— i  First.    9,36. 
Sbcrnnodi    3.2E. 
I'TAM— 8;  37. 

Salt   I.Bke  CltTi  Phflllps  Ch.  W.  M.   Soc. 
2.37. 
IDAHO— H2. 28. 


8.28.      CbalUat 


Poanlelloi    3.    Roehlandi 


1  Ch..   6: 


ic,   71c. 


THE  SOUTH.  *e. 

WEST   VIRGINIA- tlS.TO. 

HuntlBKloBi    First    Ch.,    IB.TO. 
NORTH    CAROLINA— (21.35. 

Soathpra  PIumi   Ch..    21.35. 
T  EN  N  E  8S  EE— 8 1 1 0. 36 . 

BbbI  Lakei  Tenn.  Union  Ch..  4.36,  Knos- 
Tlllei  Ch.,  6.  Naakvtilei  Flak  University, 
Union  Ch.,   100. 


Atlaatai    First 
14.13:    Rush   Mer 


Ch.,     10: 


I.  Ch..  12.  w*< 


de«ar  Ch..   27.76. 
MISSISSIPPI— 810.37. 

Calednnlai  Piney  Gro 


.    S..    8.77.    Talla- 


ANA— 13 

M-i    First    Ch.,    .- „ 

Mem.    a    S..    3:    Central   Ch..    14: 


In       Orteaaai 


1  St.  Mark's  Ch.'.' i. 


Bpcht 

S..  2.50.     Sebrli. 

TEXAS— 817,28. 

Tr,""."S!.'      .'^,^/'"'"'       "-""■■       ■'■"S-       H»»"""»t 

First    Ch..    4.20.   Port   Artbari   First   Ch..    6 

FI,onil>A— 176.76. 


Dartonai    S.    S..    2.60. 


Nt.  Dorni  Ch. 

Symai    Ch.,    1. 

96c.     St.  ADKOBtlari  C.  F.  B 


L«kr  Hrteai  S.  8..  4. 
..  Mlamli  Ch.,  7.  New 
PonoBni  Ch..  1,45:  S.  S., 
,_       „ .     j,j    PM,ra. 


76c. 


MI«lBBBrr 


I  Ch..  2. 

m    Honv  

Irs.  C.  R.  Enlow.  Tre__.   ._,_.^_. 
oiiKh  W.   H.  M.  U.)    12   for  West 

of  Rveeliiia  for  Janaarr,  ISIV. 

844.755.45 

4.373.11 


Lesaciea ...'..'.'.'.'.','.'.',     ills. 


EDUCATION  SOCIETY 


Congregational  Education  Society 


S.  F.  Wilkini,  Amitant  Tnmurtr 


14  Beacon  Street.  Botton.  Mau. 


Receipts,  December,  1918 


— J8.00. 

AsHlBMai  1st.  3. 
ALASKA— 14.00. 

TaMrsi  4. 
ABISEO.'VA— 13.00. 

NoaalHi  1. 
CALIKORNLl  (NDrthrrn 

Berkeleri  6.41.  Flclria 


SarmlocBi  2.80. 
CALHi-ORNIA  (Smtbi 
AvaloBi    S< 


Wonaa'B  H.  M.  U.     ADlli 


l.TS:    Plymouth.    4.20.      Rata 
l.Oe.     Pvcklot  lat   10c. 
CON  N  KCTICU1'— 1 1464.01. 

Hpw   Haveai   Est.    Suaan 

AadvTCTi  2. 25.     Ankffirdi 

17.80.    Dcthlcliraai  E.79.      BIc 

BalloBi  4.      BridKn      '     "~ 


«.eO.     PastoBi 


■   JaclBloi   3c. 


Park  St.  S.  S..  10. 

.  JS.23.     D>iBlelMai 

'WeHtfleM.  26.20.     Darleni   2.      Derbyi  14.02. 


ilty.      12.61.         HlKhlaadi 

S       I.IbIci    2. go.      MBrflcldt 

Mllbarni    G.03.      Napcrv'" 


vlUei    2.TS.      SterllBiii 


oaeo*!   1.82.    Scalni 


GriKKBvlllei  SSc. 


.  Lroaavlllei 


Uak  Parki    lat. 


SnmBerdalFi 


4.24.      YorkvlUci 


I    GOc.      Tiraloai 


INDIANA— 

ABKBlar  1st.  4.  .Sklpenaaai  1.14.  Wklt- 
lOWA— 17«.47. 

AlllMtBi  9.  EmnctBbarsi  3.  Kslrai  6. 
Fori  Dodkci  G.TO.  lodepradrneci  50c.  Ot- 
tomwat  1st.  G.  Prlnkkari  15. Tg.  Red  Oaki 
3.     fllvaai  1.69.     WMueuiaai  1.95. 

Wsbuib'b    H,    M.      it.      BurllnKtoal      S.SS. 

.-.. — ._.   •       « --Bi^i   00c.      MeOreBari 

Red  Oaki   2.   Rock. 


2,20.      Otfninnai 


t/1  Chelsea.  7Ec.  Lameaeri 
GO.  Nvwtaai  2,50.  Plttakar 
'Icki  Plymouth.  S.TS.     Severy: 


Plymouth. 
[>  G.  SedK- 
3.      VaUcT 


40.SS.       Dedkam 


edJsb 

>vn>     ^Fr>-B>I     33. TO. 

Idi    iBt,    10.     Terr»- 


IE.22.     Wlad-ari 


krldKPi  13.16. 


Second,    10.S5. 


Mkai    4.50.     Waleotli    S. 


I    1st.    4.50.      OraaBCi    12.      Water 


I  Ht.  Pleasant.  40. 
PXORin  A — 1 45.61. 

Coeaaant  Gmvei  tIniOD.  12.50.     Dartoa* 
lat.  28.90.     Jackmavlllei  Union.  6.21. 
OBORGIA— t0.6E. 

KeaaiTTiUei  Liberty   Chapel,  E5c. 
HAWAII — 160.00. 


Allaai      2.40.      Anrorai 


LBd  Fallal  Whlttl 


llampdcBi   2.117.      HarrlHiBt  2. 

Keaaebuakporti 

It..  3.  MillbrldRci 


South.  2.    LenlntOBi 

1.  W«t  KewlleMi  1.  Nl .._ 

1.  NontHTi  3.  UHItBHiii  Stillwater.  1. 
Otlalleldt  1.  Pntteai  3.  Prcaqne  lalri  3 
Rlehmondi  1.  .Hsloni  1.  Sontb  Pniiai  1st. 
3.  SprlBKflcldi  !.  TboBuialoni  1st.  1. 
Tnnien  6.  Veailoi  2.  WHtvrfnrdi  North 
1.  WeUiii  2nd,  3.  Waolwlohi  1.  YarHonthl 
1st.  10. 
HASSACHUSFTTS — 13036.38. 

AetOBi  South.  4.     AKanaiai  G.  .taieabHrKi 
Main        St.,        3.53.        Anikenli        1st         GO 
,  Andvveri         2na,  91.  Ashkyi  Orth. 

8.19.  Attlcbonii  So.  Beth:tnv,  6.  Dclcher 
40WBI  6.76.  Rcrllfli  1st,  6.  Blaatordi  2nd 
.So'"!,  ^-^  BnaloBi  Bolmont.  Plymouth. 
4.72;  Dorchester  L,  M..  2i  Central.  160; 
Jam.  PI.  Central,  50;  Neponsel,  Trinity 
12:  Hyde  Park,  lat.  40:  Roibury.  Im.  Wal- 
nut Ave.,  3;  Jam.  Plain.  Boylston.  1:  East. 
Baker,  l.IO.  DoEfurdi  8.35;  West.  2nd  4  IS 
Hralntrert  South.  2.  Rrimneldi  lat  9  54 
BnwMaai  Campello  So..  35.  BarllaKtoai 
iBt,  275  CnBtbrfdcri  North.  13.17.  Can- 
lOBi  33.98.      Cbrlmatordi  North.  4:   Central 


f,-rBtv£oro,    A,    r oriy-aeuonu   Ave.,    vbc;    f^- 
dflc   8.   a,   2.G0:   South   a   9.,   10:   Trinity, 


DeerileMi    Sou 


1.20;    Snxbnville, 


,  2.  Dnnalablei  9.25. 
leWi  1(20,  F^ll  RIv'rpi 
M  let.  6.04.  PltpkburKi 
ramlajthami  Plymouth, 
Oardneri      lat,      67. 
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Arnhbri  a 

ST.     arai 

Bbenezer   Gei 


NortlmmplOBi  Kdwarda.  40.10 
_    _   _              '.60.      NontfHidi  lat.   11.  Onmmr 
Central,      16.90, 
■ 'J3.09.     I 

„ , _.      HaraUtan.      

Salcmi  TabernaclB,  5B.14:  South.  Blc: 
CrombEe  St.,  IE.  Sharoni  lat.  23.10.  Skel- 
hnrue  FalUi  20.  BbFrbamel  tS.  ihrcwa- 
VuTt  1.61.  Somened  1.9G.  Southamptaai 
30,  Bonth  HadlcTi  24,  BprtaiKfleldi  Em- 
manuel. 3:   St.  Johns,   &:    Faith.   60.      §(«>«- 


I  Unlo 


,  13.9' 


4.84. 


,_ J    Union.    S.fB.      Wll- 

1  First,  60.  Woknrai  North.  8.82. 

WaNCateri    Union,     8,73:       Piedmont.       4T: 
Park  8.   S„  3.    WortliIii«loBi  3.  Fricndi  IB. 

^Vonian'a  H.  M.  II.i  606. 
HICHIQAW— t  Z3».09. 

AthcBBi  1.13.  Banxori  let,  3.  Collomai 
1.  Detroit!  No.  Woodward  Ave.,  300. 
Omad  BUnei  6.  Grund  Rapldai  East.  8: 
COmstock.  4.36.  HiidaoBi  S.  Mnkpcoai 
Jackson  St..  i:  Highland  Park.  3,  Royal 
Oaki  ].     Sarauaci  2.      Soath  IlaTcoi  Z.TO. 


Altklni    4c      Akelevi    Sc.      Hrlvlrwi    34c 
Bralnrrdi       PcocIpb.       20c.       Emislori       I 

Gaylardi  fiSc.     Glrndoni  2So 

lal    38c.      Hawlrri   """     "—-• 
_       Lttlle  Fallal  1.2( 
Harahalli    60c.      Halnwni 


'at   E. 


I    Plymouth.    9.!5: 
u.     NOBFoei    35  c.      Kellichi 

louth.    4.      Wahaoi      1.90. 

Frindi  6:   Fctcndi  \S. 
NEW  HAMPMflRE — tlfiO.SZ. 

Baraatradt  1,30.  nHatoli  4.  Broskllaci 
1.  Camptoni  4.2T.  Coaeordi  East.  t.EO. 
Baat  Derm  Ist.  S.IB.  Franc«<ow»i  fi. 
noSMowBi  3.70.  Hlllabora  Cratprt  1. 
HlanJaliM   B.     Ke«ici  Court  SL._16-,  J;'""*;- 


36. 


I    South,    i.    IMaachei 
"       "        I   PllR   ■ 


11.22. 


I    Pranhlin   St.. 


OrfardvlUci    

pFterbor«i  Union.  8.     Plalaton 
Fi*lll>    Mass..    3.      9 
hamt   5.48.      WaroFr 

WlBchPBtpri    20.      V/ 

KEW  JKllSur — tI19.90. 


rlBOBi    3. 76. 

■        80c. 

Hav- 

-lllri    3.       Btta« 


fordi  T.tA.      VlBrtaadi 
NEW   YORK — t3S8. 

AlbflBfj     16J4. 


Eaat      Orana*! 
~lHB«l»~ShadBi  1.40.    Rhi 


Llbaari 
[nei    STc 


titrrpi    8.76. 


BattlBK  HalloiTi  !•  I..  IS. GO, 
HiBCBaiBioBi  East  Sid?.  E.  BBfTalot  Fifth. 
4.  Cotumbimi  30c.  CornlBKi  Hornby.  1. 
Cortlaatlt  lat.  0.3E:  2Tid.  2.  BIbrldKvi  4. 
Groton  Cltrt  4.20.  Iraadeqaalli  United.  >. 
JaiDpalonni  1st.  35:  PilK.  Mcml..  60c.  Jbtbi 
64f.  KecBC  Vallrri  "Ic.  KlantoBBi  16c. 
Mt.  Slnali  4.  Mt.  Vvraaa  HdchtBi  31. 
MoBBBvUlei  1.03.  New  Yorki  North.  10; 
Brooklyn;  Bushwick  Ave.,  10:  Clinton  Av. 
200:  St.  Marks.  6.48;  Ch.  ot  Pllg..  13.16: 
Rugby,  3.  NctrbBrshi  9.  New  TlU«c*i 
36c.  Korlh  Golltardi  33c.  Orlskaar  FalUi 
76c.  Pitrben  74c.  Port  I^erdoni  BOc. 
Rererci  00c.  Pehmoa  Iiakri  1.  Stiscbbfi 
Pilgrim,  36c.  Wadkamai  1,76. 
NORTH  DAKOTA — 1113.60. 

Adicri  1.  BarlDwi  1.  Crarri  6.60.  Kl- 
drtdsei  2.  Fararvi  Plymouth,  n.  Fredsnlai 
Nazareth,   16.     Graad  Farkai  Plymouth.   10. 


LelpKlsi  Bbeni 


Philadelphia. 
HiKhland.  2. 
OHIO— 1 225.89. 

AkroDi    Weat;    10.60. 


Bzer.  Elgin.  16:  Johannestal. 
Bllci  1,  Marrlllei  19.  Me- 
Hokall:  1.  Nrn  I^IvkIbi 
6.         Overlrt      1.         Sawrer" 


Linden   HillB.    86c:    Minnehaha,    10c:   Lynn-       Lawre 


iaodi   Coilinw 


2.66.      Clarldoni 


WalBut    amvei    4«c.      Waseeai    14c.    WIb- 
tkropt  9Bc. 

WoniBH'B  H.  M.  V.  Aleiaadrtti  3.82. 
ABBtlai  3.61,  Bagleri  34c.  BarneBVIIIri  1.90. 
Baudetlri  64c.  Cam  Lakei  41c.  Cottage 
Grovct  1.63.  DrtruHi  1,20.  Dodge  Centcri 
36c.  DnlBtbi  Pllcrim.  9.43.  Elk  Riven 
9Tc.  Bxe«lBlari  3.14.  FarlbaDlti  6.S6. 
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UNDER  FIRE 

JjrHE  Church  is  again  facing  an  era  of  criticism,  this  time  more  viru- 
llL  lent  than  usual.  One  needs  a  memory  only  four  years'  long  Uy 
^■^  recall  the  cry  that  arose  on  every  hand  amid  the  roar  of  cannon, 
"Christianity  is  a  Failure."  Common  sense,  however,  soon  reflected 
that  a  thing  which  had  never  been  fairly  tried  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  failed;  so  now  men  have  turned  from  Christianity  to  its  rep- 
resentative and  declare  that  the  Church  is  the  real  failure. 

And  one  is  hardly  in  a  mood  to  pretend  that  she  has  given  no 
ground  for  such  condemnation.  Two  thousand  years  of  her  wide- 
spread, powerful  organization,  with  popes,  priests,  preachers,  teachers 
hurrying  to  and  fro — two  thousand  years  of  preaching  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount — and  then  Louvain  and  the  cross-strewn  fields  of  Flanders ! 
How  often  has  the  Church  fumbled  the  ball  at  the  supreme  crisis  of 
the  game !  How  often  has  she  been  selfish,  greedy  of  power,  sordid  in 
motives,  blind  to  the  vision  splendid ! 

Well,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  one  thing  on  earth  which  ought 
never  to  be  content  with  itself  is  the  Church.  She  is  ceaselessly  chal- 
lenged by  an  advancing  goal ;  she  must  ever  live  amid  the  chips,  shav- 
ings, and  scaffolding  of  unfinished  tasks;  she  must  lift  her  eyes  to  a 
Leader  who  requires  in  her  nothing  less  than  a  flawless  perfection  like 
His  own. 

The  only  way  in  whkh  the  Church  could  have  reached  full  success 
must  have  been  by  the  choice  of  some  lesser  goal.  Had  the  burden  been 
lighter  we  might  have  borne  it  more  easily,  and  had  our  standard  been 
lower,  we  might  have  more  nearly  measured  up  to  it.  But  what  is  our 
taskf  Nothing  less  than  the  transformation  of  human  nature  itself; 
going  back  along  the  hard  trail  and  picking  up  the  left-overs;  giving  a 
lift  to  the  incompetents ;  fitting  the  unfit  to  survive ;  caging  or  keeping 
in  leash  the  wild  beasts  of  mankind ;  permeating  society  with  a  new 
spirit  of  honor  and  pity;  publishing  peace  in  a  war-mad  world  where 
to  strike  back  is  as  instinctive  as  to  eat — in  a  word,  to  build  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven  on  earth  and  to  build  it  out  of  the  human  natures  of 
Tom,  Dick  and  Harry.  And  the  task  is  all  the  more  appalling  when 
we  know  that  the  builders  themselves  are  not  saints,  but  are  just  Toms 
and  Dicks  and  Harrys  slightly  transformed. 

You  marvel  that  we  have  not  done  more  1  I  marvel  that  we,  with 
God,  have  done  so  much.  We  may  have  faltered  but  we  have  never 
failed,  nof  shall  we,  for 

0  mine  Enemy,  the  Maker  is  not  done, 

But  some  day  thou  shalt  see, 

And  from  the  sight  shalt  run.  — Q.  L.  C. 
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FROM  PULPIT  TO  BARRACKS  AND  BACK  AGAIN 

Bf  Riv.  Alan  M.  Fairbank.  Ed£tm»nt,  S.  D. 

3T  may  seem  a  far  cry  between  a  half-drowoed  automobile  and  an  olive- 
drab  uniform,  but  there  was  in  my  case  a  close  conueetion.  To  me, 
as  to  all  normal-minded  idealists,  the  horror  of  Qerman  frightfulness 
made  continued  living  as  a  civilian,  even  in  a  frontier  parish,  intolerable. 
Ag&inst  the  judgment  of  some  of  my  best  friends  I  did  not  seek  to  become  a 
"Y"  man  or  a  chaplain,  but  decided  to  join  the  small  body  of  heretic  min- 

arily  laid  aside 
ed  the  ranks.  Now, 
conscientious  ob- 
would  un  doubted - 
to  the  uttermost 
and  forced  me  in- 
1  wanted  nothing 
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travel  all  over 
stuck  in  the  mid- 
River,  and  by  the 
accomplish  the 
The  other  day, 
inconspicuous  blue 
sleeve  of  an  Anzac 
each  stripe  meant 
warfare,  my  one 
stripe  seemed  a 
But  even  six 
Devens  gave  me 
observe  and  learn 
things,  and  like 
in  all  of  us,  my 
"When  the  hurrahs 
and  the  farewells 
I  troop  train  with  several 


isters  who  tempor- 

the  cloth  and  join- 

if    I   had    been    a 

jector,    the    army 

ly  have  chased  me 

parts  of  the  earth 

to  khaki;  but  since 

so  much  as  to  ^et 

must    perforce 

South  Dakota,  get 

die  of  the    Grand 

sweat  of  my  brow 

goal  of  my  spirit. 

when  I    saw    four 

stripes    on      the 

and  realized    that 

a    year  of   actual 

glittering       silver 

hollow      mockery. 

months    at    Camp 

an  opportunity  to 

a     number     of 

the  bad   which  is 

ideas    must     out.  rev.  alan  m.  fairbank 

and  the   shouting 

had  died  away  in  Hartford,  I  found  myself  on 

hundred  young  men,  not  a  single  one  of  whom  I  knew.    They  realized  that 

the  foaming  cup  was  soon  to  be  conspicuously  absent  from  their  lives,  and 

so  several  were  making  merry.     The   only  casualty   occurred   when   one 

drunken  buddie  smashed  a  pane  of  glass  vith  his  bare  fist  and  incidentally 

opened  an  artery  in  his  arm. 

The  first  day  in  Camp  was  never  to  be  forgotten.  We  had  temporarily 
become  driven  cattle,  herded  hither  and  yon,  and  receiving  periodically  a 
chance  to  eat  and  sleep.  Night  came,  and  llie  profanity  and  vulgarity  of 
the  crowd  continued  to  assail  the  ears  and  oppress  the  mind.  The  minister, 
democratic  as  he  may  desire  to  be,  deals  in  the  main  with  clean-minded 
folks,  and  among  the  vulgar  and  low-minded  there  is  still  a  tendency  to 
soft-pedal  when  the  preacher  comes  that  way.    So  into  my  dozing  moments 
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for  many  days  I  carried  ringing  through  my  imagination  a  confused  mem- 
ory of  holy  names  taken  in  vain,  and  obscene  phrases  that  poured  forth  in 
profusion  from  obscene  minds.  Perhaps  my  most  vivid  impression  of  my  first 
day^  as  a  recruit  was  the  overpowering  impact  of  sin  as  it  had  hold  of  men, 
continually  dragging  them  down.  My  comer  of  the  barracks  became  the 
Monte  Carlo  of  the  company,  and  my  blanket,  much  to  my  disgust,  was  used 
to  deaden  the  noise  of  the  dice,  as  the  average  American  youth  yielded  to 
the  fascination  of  throwing  the  bones  by  the  hour.  I  see  no  great  evil  in 
games  of  cards,  but  I  didn't  touch  a  card  in  the  army  because  I  saw  the 
havoc  that  it  wrojight.  The  Regular  Army  man  in  peace  times,  what  is  he? 
One  who  likes  his  bed  and  board  and  knows  that  in  the  army  he  need  not 
worry  about  the  future.  He  need  not  work  very  hard,  and  for  excitement 
he  can  throw  the  dioe  and  deal  the  cards.  For  the  weaker  intellect,  poker 
and  black  jack  and  craps  are  but  ways  of  spending  money.  For  those  who 
are  a  little  keener  than  the  rest,  gambling  is  quite  a  profitable  sport,  an  easy 
way  of  making  a  lot  of  money.  Some  of  the  professional  gamblers  regularly 
sent  home  checks  for  hundreds  of  dollars,  and  in  one  instance  a  soldier  went 
on  leave  from  Camp  with  $1,800  which  he  had  gained  in  a  few  hours  of 
lucky  playing. 

What  can  the  church  do  to  combat  the  old,  old  vices?  A  ban  on  cards 
will  never  stop  gambling,  and  a  crusade  against  the  dance  will  not  stop 
immorality.  There  are  two  forces  that  can  best  combat  them.  First,  the 
force  of  public  opinion,  and  second,  the  power  of  personal  idealism.  We 
are  learning  to  draft  enlightened  public  opinion  into  law,  like  the  prohibi- 
tion amendment.  That  is  good,  but  the  public  opinion  had  to  be  there  or 
the  amendment  would  be  void.  What  senseless,  foolish  ways  has  the  church 
so  often  chosen  to  check  evil,  and  what  powerful  forces  it  has  at  its  com- 
mand! When  our  ministers  quit  prating  about  superficial  sins,  and  strike 
at  the  heart  of  the  trouble;  when  they  cease  their  tirades  against  certain 
kinds  of  amusements  and  begin  a  systematic  statesmanlike  crusade  against 
the  root  evils,  then  will  the  devil  begin  to  tremble.  Nevertheless,  in  the  final 
analysis  the  only  adequate  force  to  keep  a  strong  man  from  evil  -ways  is  the 
power  of  an  inner  ideal,  caught  usually  from  the  everflowing  spirit  of  some 
dynamic  leader.  When  there  are  he-men  in  the  pulpit,  there  will  be  he-men 
in  the  pew. 

How  the  earth  shuddered  when,  on  August  1,  1914,  the  endless  gray 
columns  of  German  troops  started  toward  Belgium!  But  not  until  the 
masses  went  on  and  on  until  Paris  itself  seemed  about  to  surrender  did  the 
tremendous  power  of  Gkrmen  discipline  sink  into  the  consciousness  of  the 
world.  We  in  America  had  long  admired  German  thoroughness  and  (Jerman 
skill,  but  we  had  not  been  jealous  of  Germany.  America  was  satisfied  with 
herself.  Give  us  our  freedom,  and  Germany  could  have  her  discipline.  Let 
her  pursue  her  own  way  and  we  would  pursue  ours.  Yet  there  were  those 
in  this  country  who  were  beginning  to  get  worried  about  the  lack  of  rever- 
ence and  obedience  among  our  boys  and  girls.  We  thought  they  were  the 
best  boys  and  g^rls  in  the  world,  but  we  felt  that  something  was  gone  with 
the  old  Puritanism.  We  wouldn't  go  back  to  the  rigidity  and  iron-handed 
rule  of  our  grandfathers,  but  we  did  feel  that  something  had  left  our 
national  life  with  the  spirit  of  obedience  which  had  characterized  the  home 
of  two  generations  ago ;  that  something  good  had  departed  in  the  spirit  of 
reverence  which  had  formerly  made  sacred  the  family  altar  and  the  church 
of  God. 

Then  came  the  war,  and  millions  of  our  youth  were  drawn  into  a  life 
absolutely  new  to  them.    The  average  American  recruit  rebelled  against  the 
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situation  in  which  he  found  himself.  The  phrases,  ' '  The  army  has  got  you 
coming  and  going, '  *  and  ' '  You  can 't  buck  the  game, '  *  were  galling^  to  his 
independent  spirit.  It  was  hard  enough  to  keep  his  hands  down  &om  an 
itchhig  nose  when  standing  at  attention.  It  would  have  been  a  blow  to  his 
pride  to  have  been  forced  to  obey  the  orders  of  non-coms  and  officers  who 
were  admittedly  superior  to  him ;  but  to  have  bulldozing,  ignorant  corporals 
bawl  him  out,  swear  at  him,  all  but  kick  him  around,  and  to  have  insolent 
young  pups  of  officers  just  out  of  high  school  assume  airs  like  kings  or 
lords— this  was  almost  intolerable.  Just  because  he  was  in  the  ranks  an 
ill-fitting  suit  was  thrown  at  him,  great  heavy  shoes  were  planted  on  his 
feet,  and,  perforce,  he  must  salute  and  ''sir"  and  bow  and  scrape  before  a 
man  not  half  his  equal  who,  because  he  belonged  to  a  higher  order,  was 
dressed  in  tailor-made  serge  and  wore  leather  puttees  that  shone  resplend- 
ently  in  the  sun.  Yet,  after  all,  when  he  had  become  accustomed  to  the  army 
ways,  when  he  knew  the  proper  manner  of  entering  and  leaving  the  orderly 
room,  of  doing  squads  left,  squads  right,  and  to  the  rear  march,  he  saw  that 
all  this  discipline  had  accomplished  certain  very  necessary  results-  Out  of 
a  mob  had  been  made  an  army.  The  potentialities  of  all  those  fighting  men 
had  been  pooled,  and  all  of  them  together  had  learned  to  do  what  all  of  them 
as  separate  units  could  never  have  done. 

I  believe  that  out  of  the  war  will  come  to  America  a  new  spirit  of 
obedience  and  reverence.  The  value  of  obedience  and  reverence  in  the 
training  of  a  child  will  have  fuller  recognition.  The  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl 
Scouts  and  kindred  organizations  have  been  working  along  these  lines,  but 
the  war  has  given  a  mighty  impetus  to  this  aspect  of  their  work.  Time  was 
when  the  gangs  of  boys  ran  wild,  unhindered,  save  by  occasional  severe 
spankings,  which  merely  made  them  more  cautious.  Their  surplus  energy 
was  spent  in  street  fights  and  clandestine  expeditions  into  apple  orchards. 

The  girls  of  the  same  age,  instead  of  learning  to  act  together  in  groux>s, 
spent  their  energy  in  silly  attachments ;  instead  of  engaging  in  wholesome 
outdoor  sport,  they  spent  their  spare  time  in  foolish  sentimentality  and  the 
reading  of  trashy  love  stories.  The  war  has  given  great  impetus  to  the^Boy 
and  Girl  Scout  organizations,  and  it  has  done  away  with  the  prejudice 
against  the  use  of  military  ideas  in  clubs  of  boys  and  girls.  Your  unruly 
boy  and  mawkish,  sentimental  girl,  whom  you  have  in  the  Sunday  School 
and  the  home,  under  the  training  of  Scout  Law  become  alert,  wholesome, 
disciplined.  Even  the  harsh  rules  of  military  courtesy,  so  distasteful  to  the 
ordinary  grown-up  recruit  in  the  army,  are  pie  and  nuts  to  the  boy  and  the 
girl,  and  train  them  in  alertness,  readiness  to  act  quickly  and  effectively, 
and  the  ability  to  function  as  units  in  a  group.  The  Boy  Scout  ideal  does 
not  throttle  initiative,  does  not  stifle  freedom.  It  brings  back  to  our  youth 
that  spirit  of  obedience  and  reverence  which  had  seemingly  gone,  i>erhaps 
forever.  We  must  not  get  away  from  democracy.  The  right  of  every  man 
to  choose  for  himself  his  faith,  to  govern  all  his  own  actions,  and  to  plot  out 
his  own  course  in  life,  is,  and  we  hope  always  will  be,  an  American  ideal. 
But  let  Congregationalism  add  to  its  freedom,  disciplined,  concerted  action. 
The  right  to  determine  the  cast  of  its  own  creed,  and  to  choose  its  own  min- 
ister need  not  interfere  with  a  thorough-going  co-ordination  with  the  other 
churches  of  our  order,  nor  with  the  other  denominations  in  striving  to  ac- 
complish those  ends  which  are  common  to  us  all.  Congregational  churches 
need  to  get  rid  of  the  cumbersome,  stupid,  inhuman  method  of  choosing 
ministers  by  having  them  candidate.  If  the  Congregational  churches  would 
not  use  so  much  time  and  energy  in  choosing  a  new  minister  from  among 
several  candidates  who  can  never  show  up  to  full  advantage  when  preach- 
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ing  to  a  critical  audience,  and  would  leave  that  important  task  mainly  in 
the  hands  of  a  committee,  then  they  would  have  more  time  and  energy  in 
prosecuting  the  ends  of  the  Tercentenary  program.  Let  not  one  denomina- 
tion, but  the  whole  church,  choose  its  leaders,  and  let  these  leaders  have 
free  scope  to  plan  a  world-wide  program  of  evangelism  and  social  better- 
ment. Then,  in  the  execution  of  these  plans  let  the  church  of  God  move 
like  a  mighty  army  and  not  like  an  undisciplined  mob. 

Our  first  captain  was  a  well-meaning  man.  He  was  in  charge  of  our 
company  while  it  was  being  formed,  and  he  worked  hard  at  it,  but  he 
made  a  fizzle  of  his  job.  As  nearly  as  I  could  figure  out  the  cause  of  his 
failure,  it  lay  in  his  impatient  insistence  on  the  correct  carrying  out  of 
petty  details,  while  at  the  same  time  the  main  ends  for  which  the  company 
was  being  formed  were  not  clear-cut  in  his  own  mind,  and  naturally  created 
a  confused  image  in  the  minds  of  his  lieutenants  and  non-coms.  He  just 
didn't  have  the  capacity  for  leadership.  Later  he  was  supplanted  by 
another  captain.  This  man  had  the  born  talent  for  leadership.  He  saw 
things  in  the  large,  and  yet  kept  marvelously  accurate  track  of  details.  By 
close  application  he  not  only  came  to  know  the  details  of  his  particular  job, 
but  he  also  knew  what  was  to  be  expected  from  each  of  his  subordinates. 
In  the  orderly  room,  on  horseback  during  a  march,  or  facing  his  company 
at  reveille  or  retreat,  he  was  the  captain. 

The  army  was  a  great  solvent.  In  it  men's  ideas  changed,  their  outlook 
changed,  sometimes  their  manner  of  life  changed.  On  doffing  the  khaki 
many  sought  different  jobs  to  the  ones  they  had  held  before  because  they 
thought  that  in  them  they  would  find  greater  opportunity.  The  army  served 
only  to  intensify  my  feeling  that  in  the  church  more  tlian  in  any  other  or- 
ganization lies  the  hope  of  the  world.  The  time  has  come  for  the  call  to 
ring  out  as  never  before,  that  our  best  young  men,  those  born  to  leadership, 
those  with  the  largest  mental  capacity,  the  greatest  dynamic,  the  most  win- 
ning personality,  should  enter  the  service  of  the  church.  Leaders  in  the 
church  today  are  seeing  as  never  before  large  visions  and  dreaming  great 
dreams.  There  are  only  just  so  many  potential  leaders  in  the  world.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  potential  leaders  have  been  going  into  bus'ness, 
for  business  seemed  to  offer  the  biggest  opportunity.  The  appeal  was  to 
individual  initiative.  Men  of  the  biggest  calibre  sought  to  carve  out  huge 
fortunes  by  exploiting  some  of  the  tremendous  natural  resources  pf  the 
United  States.  A  small  group  of  doughty  idealists  spilled  into  the  ministry 
because  their  spiritual  life  was  so  strong  it  could  not  be  bought  by  monej. 
But  all  too  few  of  the  potential  leaders  for  righteousness  found  their  way 
into  the  pulpit.  The  day  of  the  supremacy  of  individual  initiative  has  passed. 
It  has  gone  the  way  of  the  exclusively  emphasized  individual  gospel.  To- 
day the  center  of  the  stage  is  occupied  by  mighty  groups  of  men  fighting 
for  large  issues.  The  great  men  of  today  are  increasingly  those  who  can 
sum  up  and  stand  for  the  feelings  and  ideas  and  purposes  of  some  group  of 
people,  be  it  a  Paderewski  in  Poland,  a  Gompers  among  American  laboring 
men,  or  a  Lenine  among  the  Bolsheviki.  In  the  titanic  conflict  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  world  which  is  now  upon  us,  idealistic  leadership  will  be 
at  a  premium.  A  new  age  of  the  prophets  has  arisen.  There  are  prophets 
today  who  are  speaking  soothing,  pleasing  words  to  those  who  are  in  power ; 
there  are  prophets  who  would  turn  the  world  toward  extreme  socialistic  ami 
anarchistic  theories.  Always  the  true  minister  has  had  a  greater  influence 
than  the  world  would  acknowledge.  But  today  the  one  who  with  prophetic 
mind  listens  to  the  Voice  of  God  and  tell  to  his  age  the  word  of  truth,  who 
preaches  democracy  that  is  free  from  graft,  and  socialism  that  is  free  from 
class  selfishness,  can  have  a  place  in  the  world's  life  second  to  none. 


THE  TERCENTENARY  EVAN- 
GELISTIC  CAMPAIGN 


UNDER  WAY 

^■f  HE  Congregational  churches  of  the  United  States  are  taking  the  Evan- 
l|L  gelistic  Campaign  seriously  and  enthusiastically.  The  call  to  a  fel- 
^^  lowship  of  prayer  has  been  given  an  answer  which  mightily  reas- 
sures confidence  that  the  program  of  evangelism  is  not  a  mere  piece  of  man- 
made  machinery. 

The  Easter  Ingathering 

Our  churches  are  welcoming  also  the  call  to  concentration  upon  an  in- 
gathering of  members  on  or  near  Blaster.  Again,  we  urge  all  pastors  to 
direct  every  effort  toward  that  end.  On  the  foundation  of  war  experiences 
let  there  be  a  challenge  to  men  to  enlist  under  the  standard  of  the  Christ. 

More  important  than  the  preaching  is  the  individual  work.  Now  is  the 
time  to  make  sure  of  interviewing  every  single  prospective  member  of  the 
church.  Can  we  not  make  our  motto  "This  one  thing  I  do"  from  now  until 
the  Easter  reception  of  members? 

Behind  all  successful  efforts  must  be  earnest  prayer.  Is  it  too  much  to 
ask  of  the  pastor  that  he  should  remember  by  name  in  prayer  every  day 
each  person  on  his  list  of  prospective  members? 

Preach  for  decision ;  come  to  grips  with  the  individual  for  enlistment ; 
lay  hold  on  the  power  of  God  in  prayer  and  results  will  be  seen. 

The  Holy  Week  Mission 

Plan  to  have  Holy  Week  meetings  April  13th  to  19th.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  topics  in  the  Prayer  Calendar  be  followed.    The  list  is  as  follows  : 

Sunday,  The  spirit  of  yearning.  Mt.  23 :37.    Read  Isa.  55. 

Monday,  The  spirit  of  service.  Mt.  20:28.    Read  Mt.  20:17-28. 

Tuesday,  The  spirit  of  self-denial  .     Phil.  3:8.     Read  Phil.  2:7-15. 

Wednesday y  The  sacrifice  of  lov  e.     Jn.  12:3.    Bead  Jn.  12:1-8. 

Thursday,  The  full  sacrifice.    Lk.  22 :20.    Read  Lk.  22 :7-20. 
Friday,  Triumphant  f orgriveness.         Lk.  23 :34.    Read  Lk.  23 :27-46. 

Saturday,  Resurrection  power.  Phil.  3 :10.    Read  II.  Cor.  4 :7-18. 

If  the  church  has  not  previously  adopted  a  plan  of  action  in  evangelism, 
let  the  adoption  of  such  a  pro-am  be  one  of  the  fruits  of  quickened  spiritual 
life  of  the  church  at  this  time.  See  the  pamphlet  "A  Program  of  Evan- 
gelism." 

The  Long  Look 

For  years  the  denomination  has  had  a  Commission  on  Evangelism  which 
has  rendered  valuable  service.  The  meeting  of  the  Council  in  1917  author- 
ized the  calling  of  a  Secretary  of  Evangelism.  Pursuant  to  that  action  the 
Commission  on  Evangelism  selected  as  such  Secretary,  Rev.  Frederick  L. 
Fagley,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Federation  of  Churches  of  Cincinnati. 
Through  the  co-operation  of  the  Tercentenary  Committee  on  Evangelism  Mr. 
Fagley  begins  his  services  on  April  1st,  with  his  oflRce  at  287  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  This  means  that  in  the  movement  for  more  aggressive 
evanj^olistic  work  the  denomination  is  taking  a  long  look  ahead.  Not  the 
least  of  the  objects  sought  by  the  Tercentenary  Evangelistic  Campaign  is 
to  aid  in  giving  this  new  department  a  good  start. 


THE  PROGRESS  of  the  PILGRIM  MEMORIAL  FUND 

By  Hirman  F,  Swartx,  D.  D, 

JJf  HE  month  of  February  was  devoted  to  gathering  up  the  ends  in  the 
lIL  canvass  of  Minnesota.  In  addition  to  the  work  in  Minnesota,  we  had  a 
^■^  week  in  Kansas  City,  with  a  substantial  response,  and  work  is  also 
being  done  in  New  Hampshire. 

By  the  time  this  issue  of  The  American  Missionary  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  readers,  the  campaign  in  Vermont  will  be  well  under  way.  A  highly 
able  commission  of  forty  men  and  women,  with  Mr.  Prank  H.  Brooks  as 
chairman,  has  been  constituted  to  give  general  direction  to  the  work.  The 
field  staff  is  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Frank  W.  Hodgdon,  with  whom 
are  associated  Rev.  Herbert  J.  Hinman,  R^\  John  0.  Haarvig,  Dr.  Thomas 
Sims  and  Rev.  B.  P.  Treat. 

On  February  18th,  Colorado  called  a  preliminary  meeting  to  confer 
with  the  Elxecutive  Secretary  with  regard  to  the  organization  of  the.  state 
and  to  determine  the  time  of  the  canvass.  Mr.  William  E.  Sweet,  of  Denver, 
was  unanimously  elected  chairman  of  the  Commission  and  Superintendent 
William  J.  Minchin  was  appointed  secretary.  The  months  of  June  and  July 
were  selected  for  the  field  work. 

In  many  quarters  the  first  suggestion  is  that  the  canvass  at  this  time  be 
postponed  in  the  thought  that  a  later  date  may  be  more  favorable. 
Among  the  hundreds  of  churches  which  have  already  contributed,  there 
are  probably  not  over  a  dozen  where  the  character  of  the  contributions  has 
not  ultimately  revealed  that  the  object  itself  is  so  important  and  pressing 
that  the  appeal  at  this  time  has  proven  timely  and  acceptable. 

May  we,  therefore,  earnestly  request  our  friends  to  recognize  that  NOW 
is  the  acceptable  time  and  that  any  contrary  proposition  must  bear  the  bur- 
den of  proof. 

The  form  of  contract  for  Conditional  Gifts  is  now  ready  and  the  Cor- 
poration, acting  in  behalf  of  The  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund,  has  authorized 
its  president  and  treasurer  to  issue  such  contracts  on  terms  which  are  ad- 
vantageous to  the  donors,  and  yet  which  will  yield  on  the  average  very  sub- 
stantial returns  to  the  Fund. 

A  number  of  Conditional  Gifts  have  already  been  tendered,  one  of  them 
in  the  amount  of  $10,000.  This  form  of  giving  has  appealed  especially  to 
donors  who  desire  to  anticipate  their  bequests  in  disposing  of  their  estates, 
and  who  at  the  same  time  need  their  income. 

There  is  a  Congregationalist  in  Missouri  who  is  considering  a  Condi- 
tional Gift  of  not  less  than  $25,000,  in  which  he  is  thinking  of  naming  his 
pastor  and  a  former  pastor  as  beneficiaries.  We  will  venture  to  commend 
this  thoughtful  course  to  other  men  and  women  who  have  a  warm  place  in 
their  heart,  not  only  for  the  ministry  as  a  whole,  but  for  some  particular 
minister.  A  Conditional  Gift  can  be  made  to  serve  an  individual  minister 
« and  his  wife  throughout  their  lives,  and  when  their  needs  are  ended  can 
continue  a  similar  good  service  for  other  ministers. 
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Easter  spells  not  only  the  hope  of  the  individual  heart  but  of  the  whole 
church  rising  into  newness  of  life. 

«    «    « 

Look  in  this  section  for  the  third  installment  of  the  series  by  Dr.  Pot- 
ter.   It  bears  the  title  ''The  Allies.'' 

«    «    « 

Has  your  church  held  a  ''Reconstruction  Rally?''  Write  to  The 
Woman's  Home  Missionary  Federation  for  information. 

«    «    « 

The  article  on  "Americanization"  by  Superintendent  Soule  in  this  issue 
should  be  read,  and  more  than  once,  by  all  who  are  tackling  the  mighty 
problem  which  is  represented  in  this  title. 

«    «    « 

May  we  remind  our  readers  again  that  Americanization  will  be  the 
theme  of  home  mission  study  for  next  season.  This  Society  will  issue  appro- 
priate literature  and  probably  a  new  illustrated  lecture. 

«    «    « 

Begin  now  to  plan  to  have  a  delegation  of  your  young  women  attend 
some  one  of  the  home  missionary  summer  conferences.  Raise  a  fund  and 
send  those  who  are  the  natural  leaders  among  the  young  people. 

«    «    « 

For  perhaps  two  weeks  more  Rev.  A.  J.  Benedict  from  the  Arizona  field 
who  is  now  in  the  East  is  available  for  appointments.  Rev.  James  F.  Walker, 
of  Collbran,  Colorado,  will  spend  six  weeks  in  the  East  immediately  follow- 
ing Easter.  Both  have  fascinating  stories  to  recite.  Appointments  may  be 
made  at  the  New  York  office. 

«    «    « 

Hardly  a  week  passes  that  ^fts  are  not  received  toward  the  automobile 
fund.  It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  report  on  the  result  of  the  drive  in  the 
March  number  of  The  American  AOssionary,  but  we  anticipate  that  friends 
will  rally  to  help  motorize  the  service.  A  score  of  fields  are  calling  for  the 
Ford  to  help  solve  the  problem  of  the  big  parish. 

«    «    « 

Miss  Miriam  L.  Woodberry,  the  Secretary  of  the  Woman's  Department, 
is  making  another  extended  tour  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Mr.  Moore,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Missions,  has  been  absent  from  the  office  for  some  time  on  a  visit 
to  the  West  and  Southwest,  while  Mr.  Beard  has  been  making  a  tour  of 
Connecticut  in  the  interests  of  the  Society. 
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AMERICANIZATION 

By  Rev.  Sherrpd  Spule,  Hartford,  Conn, 

E:Z£KIE3L  47:22.  "For  an  inheritance  unto  you,  and  to  the  strangers  that  so- 
journ among  you,  which  shall  beget  children  among  you:  and  they  shall  be  unto  you 
as  born  in  the  country  among  the  children  of  Israel.'* 


THIS  is  an  aftermath  of  this  aw- 
ful war.  There  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  make  a  more  suburb  failure  in 
the  essay  than  we  did  with  Reeon- 
struotion  after  the  Civil  War.  There 
is  a  hurry  and  hysteria  in  the  move- 
ment that  augurs  more  evil  than 
hyphenated  Americanism.  The  dog- 
matism of  its  devotees  is  directly 
proportioned  to  their  ignorance  of  its 
purpose  or  methods  of  accomplish- 
ment. Minute  men  by  the  million 
are  getting  down  their  bell-muzzied 
blunderbusses  (not  rifles)  and  load- 
ing them  up  with  shingle  nails  and 
salt  and  are  starting  out  to  shoot  up 
the  alien  crowd.  Bullying  and  bait- 
ing the  ignorant  foreigners  is  going 
to  be  great  fun  for  us  loyal  Ameri- 
cans. In  place  of  sporadic  alien 
apathy  or  antipathy  toward  Ameri- 
cans, we  are  going  to  have  solid,  ser- 
ried American  antagonism  toward  all 
aliens.  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble 
readers,  but  I  am  speaking  words  of 
soberness  and  truth.  I  am  not  say- 
ing there  is  no  need  for  Americanza- 
tion.  God  forbid!  So  great  is  the 
need  that  my  soul  cries  out  against 
the  movement  being  bungled  and 
baffled. 

I  am  American  born,  bearing  a 
lineage  and  unchanged  name  from 
one  who  was  on  the  passenger  list  of 
the  Mayflower,  whose  mooring  in 
the  port  of  Plymouth  three  hundred 
years  ago  we  are  in  preparation  of 
celebrating.  Many  of  you  have 
obtained  this  Pilgrim  freedom  with 
a  great  price,  but  I  was  Pilgrim  born. 
Also  with  ancestors  in  the  War  for 
Independence,  a  father,  a  volunteer 
in  the  Civil  War  who  gave  his  life 
thereby,  and  an  enlisted  son  in  this 
war,  I  claim  I  belong  to  loyal  Amer- 
ican stock  and  sentiment,  but  this  is 
no  proof  whatever  that  I  am  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  American. 


But  because  of  a  long,  large  and 
loyal  love  for  America,  I  raise  a  pro- 
test against  this  mechanical  move- 
ment called  Americanism,  as  in 
many,  if  not  most  part,  it  savors  of 
Prussianism,  simply  changing  the 
spelling  and  pronunciation  but  re- 
taining the  scheme  and  the  spirit. 

Now  do  not  mistake  me,  I  pray. 

The  United  States  sorely  needs  a 
stronger  national  unity  of  the  right 
bort.  **  United  we  stand  but  divided 
we  fall,"  not  only  in  war  but  in  the 
piping  times  of  peace.  The  present 
difficulty  and  danger  is  that  we  will 
all  be  sprinting  for  the  goal  of  Amer- 
icanism without  knowing  what  it  is 
or  where  it  is.  We  are  assuming  the 
authority  of  master  workmen  in 
Americanization  without  sendng  the 
slightest  term  of  apprenticeship  or 
even  the  preparation  of  a  corre- 
spondence course. 

Allow  me  to  give  you  two  illustra- 
tions of  the  modern  status  of  the 
Americanization  movement.  The 
first  is  an  excerpt  from  the  excellent 
and  recent  inaugural  address  of  Ocv- 
ernor  Holconib  of  Connecticut,  a  man 
whose  personal  acquaintance  I  prize 
and  of  his  olYicial  i>osition  and  record 
I  am  .justly  proud : 

**The  prosecution  of  this  war  has 
.  .  .  revealed  among  us  an  element 
alien  not  only  in  birth  but  in  speech 
and  sentiment.  At  the  moment  when 
the  United  States  most  needed  a 
united,  coherent  p^eople  .  . .  we  discov- 
ered unassimilated  groups  of  indi- 
viduals possessing  neither  Americar. 
citizenship  nor  familiarity  with 
American  aims.  The  existence  of 
these  groups  . . .  served  to  enlarge  the 
draft  quotas  , . .  and  unjustly  burden- 
ed the  citizen  class  of  registrants  be- 
cause a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
alien  class  of  registrants  claimed  ex- 
emption on  the  ground  of  alienage. 
This  emphasized  the  unwisdom  of  our 
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neglect  in  the  past  to  educate  and 
absorb  the  immigrant  into  our  body 
politic.  That  he  is  capable  of  such 
absorption  is  obvious  to  anyone  who 
glances  over  the  casualty  list  and 
notes  the  foreign  extraction  of  many 
of  our  finest  citizen  soldiers.  Indus- 
trially this  unabsorbed  alien  class 
constitutes  a  menace.  Radical  agi- 
tators, whose  mission  is  to  destroy 
rather  than  to  build  up,  cannot  make 
headway  among  persons  imbued 
with  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
the  history  and  purposes  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  It  is  among  this  ignorant 
and  unassimilated  class  that  Bolshe- 
vism makes  progress.'* 

The  other  illustration  is  a  quota- 
tion from  the  last  public  statement 
of  the  late  Colonel  Roosevelt.  It  was 
read  at  a  public  gathering  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Defense 
Society  because  the  author  was  too 
ill  to  be  present  in  person.  I  vie  with 
any  in  my  admiration  for  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. He  sets  forth  clearly  the  duly 
of  treating  all  aliens  on  a  basis  of 
equality  and  protests  against  any  dis- 
crimination against  the  immigrant 
because  of  creed  or  birthplace.  Then 
follows  these  words: 

**If  he  tries  to  keep  seprrated  with 
men  of  his  own  origin  and  separated 
from  the  rest  of  America,  then  he  is 
not  doing  his  part  as  an  American." 

These  statements  at  first  blush 
seem  sound  and  sensible,  though  I 
wish  that  between  the  lines  I  could 
have  detected  more  clearly  the  sym- 
pathetic spirit,  the  patient  persever- 
ing purpose  and  the  note  of  human 
brotherhood. 

The  chief  out  about  these  two 
statements  is  that  the  inferences  are 
not  justified  by  a  broad  induction  of 
fa"5ts  and  the  individual  and  excep- 
tional cases  are  su^orested  as  being 
emphatic  and  prevailing.  This  will 
come  up  for  fuller  treatment  later, 
but  in  passing  let  me  say  that  in  a 
way  it  suprgests  a  '\s\ih  jugicm^'  proc- 
ess— a  round  up  of  the  non-natural- 
ized foreigners  by  national  police. 

It  is  the  launching  of  an  every- 
alien  drive.    It    assumes    that    the 


Yankee  born  is  American  per  se  and 
par  excellence.  It  seems  likely  that 
many  commonwealths  are  going  to 
adopt  Americanization  departments, 
lacking  uniformity  of  methods,  con- 
ceited and  jealous  of  states  rights, 
and  the  foreigner  when  persecuted  in 
one  city  may  flee  to  another. 

Already  in  some  large  industrial 
communities,  some  well-intentioned 
but  hardly  far-discerning  i>ersons  are 
getting  up  some  patronizing  pink-tea 
sort  of  entertainments  and  putting 
out  the  sign,  ''Foreigners  Welcome," 
as  an  aid  to  Americanization.  In 
vain  is  the  net  spread  in  the  sight  of 
any  bird. 

A  day  or  two  since  I  saw  a  letter 
from  a  woman  of  social  position,  wife 
of  a  prominent  professional  man,  a 
graduate  of  one  of  our  distinguished 
woman's  colleges,  in  which  she  glee- 
fully announced  that  she  was  to  act 
as  chaperone  at  an  assembly  of 
mixed  alien  and  American  constitu- 
ency arranged  for  the  object  of 
Americanization.  She  looked  for- 
ward to  her  experience  Avath  the 
same  zest  she  would  have  for  **  slum- 
ming." I  assert  without  qualifica- 
tion that  "after  the  ball  is  over," 
she  will  be  **not  at  home"  if  one  of 
the  foreigners  calls  upon  her,  will 
look  far  from  pleasant  if  she  should 
find  one  in  her  pew  at  church  some 
Sunday  morning,  and  if  she  meets 
one  on  the  street,  believe  mc,  she 
will  have  an  attack  of  momentary 
myopia. 

This  sort  of  artificial,  forced,  hot- 
house method  of  amalgamation  will 
turn  out  a  few  snobs  and  an  equal 
number  of  sycophants,  but  not  a  sin- 
gle (genuine  American. 

Is  there  any  clear,  complete  un- 
derstanding of  what  an  American  is 
or  should  be?  Who  can  give  a  com- 
plete, concise  definition  of  the  samef 
I  conducted  a  verbal  questionnaire, 
and  I  give  you  some  of  the  results. 
Tlio  most  prevalent  idea  as  to  what 
an  American  consisteth  of  is  a  person 
born  in  the  United  States  of  a  long 
line  of  Anglo-Saxon  ancestry;  geo- 
graphical and  racial,  simply  this  and 
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nothing  more.  Others  add  ability  to 
read  and  write  in  the  English  tongue ; 
educational.  Others  affirm  that  the 
earmarks  of  an  American  is  one  who 
always  votes  the  straight  regular  Re- 
publican ticket,  at  least  spurns  so- 
cialism ;  political.  Some  say  a  simon- 
pure  American  must  be  a  Protestant, 
and  special  grace  requires  a  Cpngre- 
gationalist ;  ecclesiastical. 

Somehow  there  is  something  incon- 
gruous in  this  free  and  independent 
America  in  finding  people  lending 
subserviency  of  intellect  and  con- 
science to  a  sole  and  single  individ- 
ual residing  in  self-imposed  and  se- 
cluded retirement  in  Italy.  Still  we 
do  not  feel  that  we  are  justified  in 
starting  a  Protestant  St.  Bartholo- 
mew Massacre. 

Some  captains  of  industry  claim 
that  Americans  bearing  the  hallmark 
are  such  as  will  work  ten  hours  a 
day,  not  strike,  and  abhor  labor 
unions. 

Standard  of  living  is  sometimes 
made  a  norm.  It  is  anti-American 
to  dwell  in  slums  or  congested  dis- 
tricts, do  dirty  work  and  beget  a  raft 
of  children.  Let  the  alien  become 
American  and  reside  on  the  airy, 
spacious  avenues,  ot  do  desk  work 
and  dwell  in  apartments  and  have 
only  one  child  at  the  outside.  There 
is  such  truth  in  this  irony  that  it  is 
tragedy. 

But  leaving  aside  this  characteri- 
zation, which  is  much  more  than 
mere  quibble,  I  ask  myself  if  there 
is  some  strong,  simple  statement  of 
what  "Americanism"  really  is.  If 
we  can  get  this  pau  sto,  we  can  pos- 
sibly get  some  idea  as  to  the  purpose 
and  process  of  Americanization. 

God  of  old  (i.  e.  one  hundred  forty 
and  three  years  ago)  spoke  unto  the 
fathers  in  these  words  : 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights;  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
That  to  secure  these  rights,  govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men,  de- 


riving their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed. ' ' 

That  is  Americanism,  whole  Amer- 
icanism and  nothing  but  American- 
ism. 

Here  we  stand  on  holy  ground. 

From  this  same  inspired  (I  abate 
not  the  word)  document  we  learn  the 
art  of  "Americanization."  "And 
for  the  support  of  this  declaration, 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection 
of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually 
pledge  to  ekch  other  our  lives,  our 
jortuncs  and  our  sacred  honor,'' 
Who  can  endure  the  searching  glare 
of  this  White  Throne  t 

This  sets  forth  a  national  spirit 
which  combines  service  and  rever- 
ence. It  predicts  a  national  con- 
sciousness  which  owns  obligations 
and  a  willingness  to  put  something 
into  politics  instead  of  getting  some- 
thing out  of  politics. 

The  hardest  chore  I  fear  will  be 
to  Americanize  our  native  Ameri- 
cans. The  average  native  American 
is  provincial,  self-interested,  conceit- 
ed as  to  his  race,  caste,  and  chroni- 
cally conservative  as  to  any  change 
affecting  his  established  business,  his 
personal  comfort  or  social  position, 
ignorant  of  the  immigrant  and  as- 
sumes he  is  a  patriot  if  he  is  success- 
ful in  business.  He  defines  Ameri- 
canism as  nativism. 

The  common  cry  is,  and  Mr.  Roose- 
velt shared  in  its  echo,  that  the  im- 
migrant wishes  to  live  apart  in  in- 
sulated districts  and  deliberately  and 
diabolically  desires  a  low  standard 
of  living.  Absolutely  false.  The 
alien  lives  in  the  slums  only  because 
of  the  economic  necessity  'or  social 
pressure.  Almost  daily  I  hear  the 
wail  of  the  Yankee  that  the  foreign- 
ers are  coming  into  the  street  or 
neighborhood  or  on  the  adjoining 
farms.  Rarely  do  I  detect  the  tone 
of  delight  that  the  forci^ers  "are 
rising.'*  The  evolution  of  any  city 
reveals  the  retreat  of  the  native 
stock  full  of  resentment.  The  al- 
leged American  keeps  moving,  find- 
ing refuge  in  restricted  districts  and 
buying  up  on  all  sides  of  his  prop- 
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erty  holdings  so  as  to  protect  him- 
self from  these  foreigners.  lie  takes 
his  children  out  of  the  public  schools 
and  places  them  in  private  institu- 
tions, paying  for  the  privilege  of 
keeping  them  separate  from  the  off- 
spring of  aliens.  These  persons,  for- 
sooth, are  the  ones  who  clamorously 
claim  that  they  are  one  hundred  per 
cent  plus  American,  and  charge  the 
foreigner  with  the  deep  and  fond 
desire  of  flocking  by  himself  in  con- 
gested squalor. 

The  average  alleged  American 
yearns  for  the  Americanization  of 
the  alien  apart  from  any  association 
with  him  which  method  is,  after  all, 
the  only  one  genuinely  vital  and  val- 
uable. He  would  cure  alienism  pure- 
ly by  absent  treatment.  We  are  all 
s  nners  together. 

The  street  on  which  1  reside  is  by 
no  means  fashionable,  but  it  is  re- 
spectable. Six  ministers  represent- 
ing the  same  number  of  denomina- 
tions abide  thereon.  A  few  years 
since  a  family  moved  in  not  many 
doors  from  my  own.  The  numerous 
progeny  proved  it  to  be  other  than 
American  and  the  speech  of  the  par- 
ents revealed  broken  English.  In 
short,  the  race  was  Italian,  and  the 
calling  was  that  of  the  tailor. 

Did  we  American  CShristians  ex- 
tend the  glad  handt     Did  we  feel 


any  anxiety  lest  the  family  feel  lone- 
some t  Rather  we  frothed  and  fumed 
with  feelings  of  a  different  sort.  We 
declared  a  boycott,  business-wise. 
Our  children  were  warned  to  keep 
away  lest  they  ** catch  something." 
But  in  spite  of  pride  and  prejudice 
on  our  part  the  family  has  won  its 
place  as  being  interesting,  industri- 
ous and  eminently  respectable.  The 
children  behave  so  well  that  they  are 
a  reproach  to  the  results  of  some  of 
us  American  parents.  Even  sociabil- 
ity beyond  that  of  street  greeting  has 
ensued.  Christmas  season  greetings 
take  on  substantial  form  and  are  re- 
ciprocal. Fruits  of  the  garden  fur- 
nish pleasure  to  native  palates,  and 
if  I  wanted  a  personal  favor,  the  first 
and  surest  neighbor  I  would  go  to  on 
the  street  would  be  this  alien  from 
sunny  southern  Italy.  The  family 
has  been  transformed  in  dress  and 
demeanor.  We  have  done  a  good 
job  in  Americanization  in  spite  of 
ourselves.  The  irony  of  the  situation 
is  that  recently  the  father  came  to 
me  with  the  message  that  he  feared 
he  must  move  away  because  some 
American  youth  farther  down  the 
street  were  ill-treating  and  having  a 
bad  influence  over  his  children.  It 
was  the  unvarnished  truth  we  are 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say. 

^Concluded  in  the  May  Number) 


«     «     « 

MISSIONS:    THE  MOBILIZING  OF  THE 

CHURCH  MILITANT 

III.    OUR  ALLIES 
By  Rockwell  Harmon  Potter,  D,  />.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


THE  war  was  not  won  by  any 
nation  alone.  It  could  not  be 
won  save  by  nations  that 
served  and  fought  together.  Eng- 
land did  not  Avin  it  alone ;  France  did 
not  win  it  alone ;  Italy  did  not  win  it 
alone ;  the  United  States  did  not  win 
it  alone.  No  one  of  us  did  win  it 
alone.  No  one  of  us  could  win  it 
alone.  Together  we  could  win  it; 
together  we  did  win  it.  Herein  is  a 
mighty  parable  and  a  mighty  proph- 


ecy for  the  nations  and  for  the  whole 
world. 

Herein  also  is  a  parable  for  the 
church.  The  great  objectives  for  the 
Kingdom  of  God  will  not  be  won — 
thev  cannot  be  won  because  they 
ought  not  to  be  won — ^by  any  one 
church,  by  any  one  body  of  churches, 
by  any  national  group  of  denomina- 
tions of  churches  serving,  working, 
fighting  alone.  ''Together"  was  the 
great  word  of  the    army,    was   the 
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watchword  of  victory.  When  the  al- 
lied armies  reached  the  point  where 
they  could  pronounce  this  watch- 
word, and  put  the  sword  of  supreme 
command  into  the  single  hand  of 
Marshal  Foch,  then  the  watchword 
of  the  allied  armies  became  the  pass- 
word of  victory.  Not  until  the 
church  achieves  a  like  unity  of  con- 
trol through  a  like  willingness  and 
ea^rness  and  unity  of  spirit,  will  the 
work  of  the  church  in  the  world 
have  the  sure  promise  of  gaining  its 
mif^hty  purposes  and  achieving  its 
sapreme  objective,  which  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Kingdom  of  Qod 
in  the  earth. 

This  is  a  great  achievement  to  be 
accomplished  before  we    can    attain 
our  ends.  When  one  reviews  the  vast 
complexity  of  the  church  that  is  in 
all  the  world,  its  manifold  and  intri- 
cate and  tangled  relationships  with 
national  customs  and    tempers    and 
life ;  when  one  reviews  the  strangely 
mixed  strains  of  history  that  lie  back 
of  each  separated  segment    of    the 
church  universal;  when  one  remem- 
bers the  interweaving  with  the  tex- 
ture of  the  church's  '  thought     and 
work  of  alien  elements  gathered  up 
out  of  age-long  and  far-past  pagan 
practices  and  ideas    and    passions; 
when  one  remembers  the  grave  and 
evil  mistakes  that    have    character- 
ized great  areas  of  the  past  history 
of  the  church,  one  might  well  despair 
of  ever  achieving,  even  as  an  ideal 
for  the  mind  and  heart,  the  compre- 
hension of  the  church  universal  into 
anything  like  a  unity  of  spirit  and 
purpose,  or  anything  like  a  unity  of 
direction  and  effort.    B^t    on    the 
other  hand,  when     one    remembers 
that  the  task  of  the  church  is  noth- 
ing? less  than  the    purging    of    the 
world  of  its  age-long  iniquities,  the 
orf^anization  of  the  world  in  the  sum 
total  of  its  life  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  Man  of  Nazar- 
eth, and  of  so  bringing  it  into  con- 
formity to  the  total  purpose  of  God 
for  all  humanity ;  when  one  remem- 
bers that  the  task  of  the  church  is 
not  the  task  of  any  one  decade  or 


generation  or  century,  but  a  task 
that  runs  with  the  march  of  God's 
purpose  through  ages  and  epochs, 
that  it  overarches  and  overreaches 
all  human  structures  in  the  field  of 
society,  all  economic  systems,  all  po- 
litical organizations,  all  forms  of  in- 
stitutional life — then  in  relation  to 
the  task  that  is  to  be  achieved,  the 
attainment  of  unity  in  the  achieving 
of  it  seems  not  too  great  a  price  to 
pay.  At  least  the  mind  and  heart 
may  recognize  the  ideal  method  in 
relation  to  the  ideal  of  the  task  to  be 
done  and  the  goal  to  be  achieved. 
The  vastness  of  the  one  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  vastness  of  the  other. 

Now  this  is  the  first  thing  that  we 
have  to  do:  to  think  of  ourselves  as 
the  allies  of  all  Christians  in  all  the 
world.    It  was  after  the  armies  had 
learned  to  think  of  each  other  as  al- 
lies through  weeks  and  months  of 
common  service  under  divided  con- 
trol that  they  were  able  to  realize  a 
unity  of  control  that  sacrificed  no 
worthy  thing,  and  that  enabled  them 
together  to  achieve  their  great  task. 
In  the  matter  of  church  unity  like- 
wise, the  first  thing  to  achieve  is  the 
thought  of  it.    We    must    learn  to 
think  of  one  another  as  allies,  to  rec- 
ognize in  each  other's  witness  to  the 
truth  and  service  for    the    common 
good  those  elements  which  are  com- 
mon to  us  all.     And  if  we  set  this 
resolutely  as  our  task  it  will  not  bfe  a 
thing  impossible.     The  Puritan  will 
be  able  to  discover  in  his  neighbor' 
who  owes  allegiance  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  Christian  values  which  are 
their  common  possession.    He  will  be 
able  to  find  even  in  the  ancient  Greek 
Church  some  things  of  tne  Spirit  in 
which  he  and  his  far-separated  broth- 
er are  at  one.    Let  him  dwell  upon 
these  things  and  seek  always  to  find 
points  of  agreement  and  if    not    of 
agreement,  then  at  least  of  sympathy. 
So  let  the  Puritan  cultivate  the  Cath- 
olic mind,  so  let  him  claim  his  her- 
itage in  all  the  great  achievements 
of  the  church  in  every  age  and  every 
land;. so   let  him  confess  with  the 
penitence  of  a  sincere  sympathy  the 
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sins  of  the  church  in  every  land  and 
in  every  time,  and  pray  that  he  may 
find  himself  in  communion  with  the 
heart  of  the  church  universal. 

Let  the  Christian  seek  in  larger 
measure  to  realize  this  catholicity  of 
the  Christian  mind  in  relation  to 
those  parts  of  the  church  that  are 
most  akin  to  his  own.  Particularly, 
let  us  as  Puritan  Christians  cultivate 
a  catholic  way  of  thinking  about  our 
fellow  Christians  whose  type  of  wor- 
ship and  service  bears  with  our  own 
the  character  that  was  marked  by  the 
Reformation.  Let  us  always  think 
of  our  fellow  Christians  of  the  Pres- 
bjrterian,  the  Lutheran,  Episcopal, 
Methodist,  Baptist  and  Quaker 
churches  as  brethren  with  us,  not 
only  in  the  common  brotherhood  of 
humanity,  but  also  in  the  comrade- 
ship of  free  Christians  who  have  di- 
rect access  to  the  grace  of  Qod  and 
who  are  commissioned  directly  by 
Him  for  their  common  service.  These 
are  our  allies.  Let  us  never  permit 
ourselves  to  think  of  them  as  our 
foes.  Let  us  cultivate  the  catholic 
temper  and  spirit  in  all  our  speech 
concerning  them,  in  all  our  attitudes 
toward  them.  We  have  no  right  to 
affirm  our  belief  in  the  church  Cath- 
olic unless  we  are  ready  to  bring  to 
our  declared  faith  this  practical  evi- 
dence. 

Most  especially  is  it  important  that 
in  the  communities  where  we  live 
and  serve  we  shall  cultivate  this  way 
of  thinking  of  our  fellow  Christians 
who  are  living  and  serving  with  us. 
Let  us  think  of  them  always  as  our 
allies,  our  comrades  in  service.  Their 
conceptions  of  Christian  truth  may 
differ  very  much  from  ours;  their 
ideas  of  Christian  service  may  differ 
at  many  points  from  ours.  We  may 
think  that  their  characteristic  ideas 
about  Christianity  are  sadly  warped 
and  twisted,  that  ofttimes  their  em- 
phasis in  matter  of  conduct  is  sad- 
ly misplaced.  Let  us  remember  that 
they  probably  hold  similar  notions 
concerning  ourselves ;  that  argument 
and  denunciation  will  never  convince 
them  that  they  are  wrong  and  we 


are  right;  that  a  Christian  spirit  of 
fellowship  and  co-operation  may  con- 
vince them  in  time  that  they  are 
wrong  and  we  are  right.  That  same 
Christian  spirit  of  sympathy  and  co- 
operation may  possibly  reveal  to  us 
certain  points  at  which  they  are  right 
and  we  are  wrong.  Being  guided  by 
that  spirit  we  shall  together  grow 
into  the  truth  in  matters  of  thought 
and  into  the  right  in  matters  of 
practice. 

The  most  important  thing  to  do 
then,  the  first  thing  to  do,  is  to  learn 
to  think  and  to  feel  in  a  catholic  way 
about  other  Chri^iian  folk.  Without 
this  no  progress  is  possible;  without 
this  we  not  only  shall  make  no  prog- 
ress, but  it  is  probable  that  we  shall 
grow  less  Christian  in  our  own  life 
and  thought,  if  we  fail  to  take  the 
catholic  attitude  which  is  the  ideal 
of  the  Christian's  faith.  And  let  us 
remember  here  that  the  fact  that 
other  Christians  do  not  think  of  us  in 
a  catholic  way  offers  no  excuse  to 
us  for  failing  to  fulfill  our  duty  in 
our  thought  of  them.  A  sectarian 
spirit  on  their  part  is  no  justification 
for  a  sectarian  spirit  on  ours. 

If  we  thus  strive  to  achieve  the 
catholic  spirit  in  Christian  thought 
and  feeling,  it  will  then  be  natural 
for  us  to  achieve  the  catholic  spirit 
in  acts  and  deeds.  We  shall  ever 
seek  the  largest  possible  measure  of 
co-operation  with  our  fellow  Chris- 
tians. In  local  fields  this  will  mean 
every  effort  toward  federated  action 
of  the  churches  in  all  matters  that 
are  of  common  concern.  It  will  often 
mean  the  federation  or  merger  of 
particular  churches,  sometimes  with- 
in denominational  fellowship  and 
sometimes  crossing  over  the  lines  of 
denominational  fellowship,  which 
happily  we  recogn'ze  to  be  lines  now 
and  not  fences.  This  will  mean  in- 
creasing, whole-hearted,  adventurous 
sharing  of  common  tasks  in  wider 
fields,  such  as  federations  of  denom- 
inational bodies  within  districts  and 
states,  and  co-operation  of  denom- 
inational agencies,  as  for  instance,  in 
the  Foreign  Mission  Council  and  the 
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Home  Missions  Council.  It  will  mean 
agreement  upon  the  recognition  of 
spheres  of  influence  in  the  pushing 
of  missionary  enterprise  in  our  own 
country,  as  it  increasingly  means 
such  recognition  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. This  will  involve  increasing 
devotion  to  our  missionary  tasks,  for 
they  will  make  a  more  genuinely 
Christian  appeal  and  they  will  throw 
upon  us  our  responsibility  for  the 
Christian  cause. 

Our  soldiers  on  the  western  front 
were  given  definite  parts  of  the  line 
to  hold.  They  proved  better  soldiers 
because  they  recognized  the  respon- 
sibility that  was  upon  them  for  those 
parts  of  the  line  where  they  were 
stationed  and  knew  that  if  they 
failed  heavier  burdens,  and  indeed 
fn^evous  perils,  would  be  thrown  up- 
on their  allies,  the  French,  at  the 
right  of  them,  and  their  allies,  the 
English,  at  the  left  of  them.  Through 
the  development  of  co-operating 
agencies,  each  group  of  churches  in 
this  country  will  learn  to  think  of  it- 
self as  holding  part  of  that  far-flung 
line  that  runs  through  every  village 
and  over  every  countryside  and 
through  the  streets  of  every  city — 


the  line  that  marks  the  progress  of 
the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  in  His  con- 
quest of  the  common  life.  We  shall 
recoignize  our  fellow  Christians,  all 
of  them,  as  our  allies.  We  shall  prove 
better  soldiers  for  the  knowledge 
that  if  we  fail  we  throw  heavier  bur- 
dens, and  perhaps  involve  in  deadly 
perils,  these  our  brethren  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left.  We  must 
not  fail. 

If  we  are  thus  really  loyal  to  our 
professed  belief  in  the  **Holy  Cath- 
olic Church,"  loyal  in  our  thinking 
and  loyal  in  our  doing,  we  shall  pre- 
pare the  way  for  those  who  come 
after  us,  whose  task  it  will  be,  and 
whose  blessed  privilege  it  will  be,  to 
achieve  in  the  Church  of  Christ  a 
unity  of  action  and  a  unity  of  con- 
trol that  shall  atone  for  centuries  of 
separation  and  diversity  that  has 
often  been  shamefully  and  unworth- 
ily hostile,  and  make  the  Catholic 
church  of  the  future  in  realization 
what  the  Catholic  church  of  the  past 
was  only  in  name  and  form — the 
free  fellowship  of  free  Christians, 
achieving  in  the  world  the  liberty 
and  the  brotherhood  of  the  Kingdom 
of  our  Lord. 


«    «    « 


AN  ILLUSTRATION  THAT  POINTS  A  MORAL 

AND  ADORNS  A  TALE 

(EJDITOR'S  NOTE.— Our  readers  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  the  foUowing 
brief  account  of  the  tremendous  field  in  Montana,  the  vastness  of  which  will  be  seen 
by  glancing  at  the  map  which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  and  which  is  cared  for 
by  Rev.  Telef  C.  Petersen.  It  will  be  evident  that  these  distances  could  not  be  com- 
passed by  any  pastor  without  the  aid  of  an  automobile.) 


JUDITH  GAP,  one  of  the  impor- 
tant towns  of  this  parish,  is 
the  natural  center  of  a  great 
farming  district  located  near  a  cross- 
injT  of  the  Milwaukee  and  Qreat 
Northern  Railways.  The  town  has 
become  a  division  point  on  the  Great 
Northern,  and  twenty  families  are 
seekinf^  to  make  it  their  home.  In 
ten  years  the  town  has  grown  from 
absolutely  nothing  to  a  place  with 
five  hundred  inhabitants,  with  a 
hieh  school  and  two  churches — Cath- 
olic and  Congregational.    The  stock- 


men began  to  run  cattle  here  about 
1879,  and  homesteaders  began  regu- 
lar farming  almost  thirty  years  later. 
There  is  now  a  family  for  every 
square  mile  of  territory.  The  people 
have  come  from  every  state  in  the 
Union  and  represent  the  best  of  the 
nation's  farming  life.  Their  only  re- 
gret is  that  organized  Christianity 
has  been  so  long  in  reaching  them. 

In  1915  marked  improvements 
bcffan  to  be  noticeable  and  hopes 
were  entertained  for  better  church 
facilities.     But  1916  and  1917  were 
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years  of  small  crops,  consuming  sav- 
ings and  increasing  farm  mortgages. 
It  was  hoped  that  1918  might  be  suf- 
ficiently prosperous  to  cancel  the 
debts  and  secure  a  surplus  of  money 
with  which  to  build  better  homes  as 
well  as  schools  and  churches.  How- 
ever, the  call  for  more  soldiers  and 
food  from  the  western  battle  front 
created  in  the  people  an  all-absorb- 
ing purpose  to  win  the  war  and  feed 
our  allies.  Unnecessary  building 
operations  ceased,  luxuries  were  for- 
gotten, war  rations  were  gladly  sub- 
mitted to,  men  enlisted  in  the  army 
and  navy  and  the  church  became  a 
patriotic  center.  This  district  alon^ 
produced  nearly  a  million  bushels  of 
wheat.  Those  who  had  small  crops 
became  bankrupt,  those  with  average 
crops  came  out  even,  while  those 
who  had  good  crops  made  some 
money.  The  year  will  be  remem- 
bered as  a  non-Sabbatical  year.  Men, 
women  and  children  worked  to  win 


the  war  by  feeding  our  allies,  and 
very  few  enjoyed  a  day  of  rest  in 
nine  months. 

Owing  to  the  war  and  influenza  the 
church  membership  has  grown  sm. 
er  and  the  treasury  has  been  depleted 
to  a  great  extent.  Some  of  those 
who  contributed  to  the  work  with 
money  and  influence  are  now  be- 
neath the  sod.  The  people  are  will- 
ing and  anxious  to  do  all  in  their 
power  toward  erecting  a  church  and 
parsonage,  but  their  ability  to  give 
at  the  present  time  is  limited. 

It  was,  of  course,  impossible  for 
Mr.  Peterson  to  attempt  to  cover  this 
parish  without  an  automobile  in 
spite  of  his  ability  as  a  pedestrian. 
The  need  of  the  field  was  therefore 
presented  to  the  people  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Williman- 
tic,  Connecticut,  and  the  generous 
response  to  the  appeal  enabled  a  car 
to  be  immediately  .purchased.  Its 
value  cannot  be  estimated. 


THE  UPKEEP  OF  THE  MISSIONARY  FORD 

ONE  home  missionary  owner  of  a  Ford  oar  tried  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  expense  by  raising  rye,  with  the  intention 
of  selling  it  and  converting  the  proceeds  into  gasoline. 
The  rye  crop,  however,  t^ame  to  an  untimely  end,  and  if  any  other 
experiments  of  a  similar  nature  have  been  tried,  no  word  of  them 
has  reached  the  Society.  But  we  do  have  the  following  budget 
of  expenses  incurred  in  keeping  one  Ford  in  commission  and  it  is 
given  herewith  for  the  benefit  of  any  interested  readers : 

3  New  Outer  Casings 
3  New  Inner  Tubes 
6  New  Brake  Bands 

New  Piston  Rings 

Gasoline 

The  pastor  worked  for  two  days  at  the  garage  helping  to  in- 
stall the  new  piston  rinors,  thus  reducing  that  expense  from  $15  to 
$5.75.  The  minister-ehauffeur-mechanic  also  made  negligible  the 
cost  of  repairing  the  emergency  brakes.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  upkeep  of  the  automobile  entails  greater  sacrifice  on  the  mis- 
sionary and  his  family  than  did  the  horses  which  it  has  replaced, 
but  these  sacrifices  are  cheerfully  made  because  of  the  much 
greater  service  it  enables  the  missionary  worker  to  render  to  his 
people.  We  wonder  if  our  readers  will  not  agree  with  the  state- 
ment made  by  one  dweller  in  a  frontier  parsonage,  **I  think  the 
Ford  ought  to  have  a  salary,  too.'* 


$25.00  each 

$75.00 

3.00  each 

9,00 

1.50  each 

9.00 

5.75 

.40  per 

gallon 
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THE  NIGHT  WATCH 

By  Rev.  Frank  E,  Henry,  Glasgow,  Mont, 

"We  know  not  when  the  Lord  cometh,  whether  at  even,  or  at  midnight,  or  at  the 
cock  crowing  or  in  the  morning." 


IT  is  the  second  watch  of  the 
night.  The  time  piece  on  my 
wrist  points  to  twelve.  I  am 
facing  the  mirror  and  a  stranger  is 
looking  back  at  me.  He  is  robed  all 
in  white  even  to  the  hair  of  his  head. 
His  face  likewise  is  masked  in  white, 
for  we  are  fighting  the  invisible  Hun 
of  the  microscopic  world,  the  **flu.'' 

The  demons  of  darkness  are 
abroad,  so  the  sentinels  of  the  night 
are  alert.  We  are  keeping  guard 
over  the  Red  Cross  nurses,  our 
blessed  "Battalion  of  Death,"  who 
are  sleeping  from  exhaustion.  We 
seek  the  enemy  who  creeps  through 
the  shadows  and  seizes  his  victim 
unawares. 

On  my  left  lies  a  young  Viking 
named.  Sigert,  blond  of  beard,  which 
is  now  some  days  old.  He  has  fought 
for  -a  fortnight  with  all  the  strength 
of  his  twenty-six  years  and  his  one 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds.  His  foe 
has  conquered  many  thousands  in 
camp  and  home  and  hospital.  Even 
now  he  is  in  the  valley  of  decision. 
This  night  will  tell.  So  we  work  and 
pray,  that  when  the  faithful  brother, 
Eric,  returns  in  the  morning  we  shall 
have  good  news  for  him.  He  has 
gone  exhausted  to  his  first  night's 
sleep  in  two  long  weeks  of  care  and 
anxiety.  In  another  two,  we  trust 
they  can  go  together  back  over  the 
line  to  their  Canadian  homestead, 
there  to  do  their  best  to  feed  the 
fighting  men  abroad. 

At  my  right  lies  a  lad  of  fifteen. 
He,  too,  is  from  the  country.  His 
mother  is  sick  in  the  room  below,  but 
OBcar  is  now  out  of  danger.  He  tells 
me  his  father  was  born  near  Vienna 
and  that  a  cousin  was  a  sea  fighter 
on  one  of  Austria's  ill-starred  ships. 
They  have  had  no  word  since  Amer- 
ica entered  the  war. 

Across  the  hall  a  mother  sleeps, 
with  her  two  children     near.     Her 


husband  is  miles  away  on  the  farm. 
She  was  up  and  dressed  today — will 
be  able  to  go  home  to  the  reserva- 
tion in  a  day  or  two.  The  oldest  child 
reminded  me  of  a  ride  they  had  given 
me  last  summer  when  my  Ford  broke 
doAvn  and  I  was  afoot. 

We  are  on  the  attic  floor  which 
has  sloping  ceilings  and  multiplied 
stairways.  Below  us  others  keep 
vigils.  A  white-faced  girl,  still  in 
her  'teens,  is  fighting  a  losing  battle. 
Her  slender  strength  seems  too  fee- 
ble to  beat  back  the  night  marauder 
— the  Hun  that  fights  women  and 
children  as  well  as  men.  The  night 
nurse,  scarcely  older  than  her  pa- 
tient, and  just  out  of  training,  is 
standing  guard,  weary-eyed  from 
overwork.  Another  male  nurse,  who 
is  also  filling  the  gap  in  the  Red 
Cross  ranks,  is  taking  command,  for 
the  doctor  is  a  hundred  miles  away 
on  this  far-flung  battle  line.  Half  our 
physicians  are  in  Prance.  So  on  the 
edge  of  ^im  surrender  to  death, 
with  the  ominous  sound  from  her 
trembling  throat  that  equals  in  fear- 
fulness  the  cannon's  roar,  we  wait 
as  he  works.  He  came  to  work  as 
America  came  to  Prance,  or  rather, 
as  the  Russian  legion  came  to  the 
western  front,  for  he  has  lost  his  own 
fight.  His  young  wife  is  sleeping 
** outside  the  city  wall,"  and  his  two 
little  ones  are  in  his  mother's  care 
in  the  other  hospital  near.  Through 
the  night  he  is  fighting  for  the  life 
of  this  bride-to-be  of  another,  who  is 
standing  hopeless  and  helpless  at  the 
door.  Her  married  sister  has  been 
coming  these  three  weeks,  every  now 
and  then,  from  the  homestead  fifty 
miles  away  by  rail  and  fifty  by  road. 
Tonight  the  sick  ^irl  could  only  ask: 
''How  are  the  folks?" 

"She's  always  worried  about 
them,"  the  sister  told  us,  and  after- 
ward I  made    inquiries    concerning 
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her.  This  is  her  story,  and  she  is 
as  brave  a  little  soldier  as  any  wom- 
an in  France, 

Again  the  crops  had  been  burnt 
up  on  this  North  Montana  ranch  and 
the  aged  parents  had  only  this  bit  of 
a  girl  at  home.  To  aid  them,  she 
went  to  work  where  she  could  make 
the  highest  Wages  possible.  At  first 
she  was  employed,  with  several  of 
her  girl  friends,  at  a  big  hay  camp  on 
the  narrow  strip  of  irrigated  land 
along  the  Milk  River.  All  the  young 
men  were  off  to  war,  and  being  a 
good  horsewoman  she  could  handle 
the  big  teams  as  well  as  a  man. 

Hay  time  passed.  She  sought  a 
winter  job  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door.  The  only  light  work  with  high 
wages  was  in  the  railroad  shops  at 
the  new  town  of  Bowdoin,  where  a 
former  pastor  of  our  Malta  church 
has  established  a  mission.  Here 
Katherine,  with  others  of  her  sex, 
found  work,  **  wiping  engines,  *' 
again  taking  the  place  of  the  soldier 
at  the  front. 

But  typhoid  pneumonia  attacked 
her  as  it  did  her  five  companions, 
and  then  the  influenza,  miscalled 
Spanish,  for  it  certainly  is  German. 
In  her  delirium  today  she  called  out, 
**  Won't  you  help  me  with  this  pail 
of  water?  It  is  so  heavy."  And 
again  she  said,  **  Nurse  says  I  must 
not  dance  any  more.'*  We  are  fear- 
ful that  the  nurse  spoke  truly. 

Across  the  hall  from  this  white 
chamber  where  the  white  wings  are 
hovering,  lie  two  neighbor  women, 
convalescing.  As  I  passed  through 
their  room  to  my  attic  floor— this 
emergency  Abspital  is  only  a  large 
residence  made  over — one  of  them 
laughed  to  see  me  shrouded  from 
head  to  heel.  As  she  looked  at  the 
gauze  head  covering  knotted  at  my 
neck  and  hanging  on  my  shoulders, 
she  said,  *'You  look  like  the  picture 
of  Washington.'*  Some  one  replied, 
**  Well,  then  we  shall  have  to  call  the 
young  man  nurse  Lafayette."  So 
we  two  in  colonial  headgear  feel 
quite  distinguished.  Lafayette  is  well 
named,  for  he  is  the  hero  who  is 


burying  his  own  sorrows  in  unsel- 
fish service. 

The  hours  pass.  The  night  grows 
cold.  I  must  find  extra  bedding  for 
my  patients.  Some  blankets  are  dis- 
covered on  the  first  floor.  Ice  bags 
and  hot  water  bottles  are  refille4, 
and  the  restless  men  are  quieted. 
Sigert  has  been  trying  to  drive  his 
horses;  Oscar  talks  in  his  sleep;  I 
can  hear  Katherine 's  voice  from  be- 
low, preternaturally  strong,  **I'm  so 
tired;  please  take  me  home." 

Next  door  another  victory  lies  con- 
valescent, thanks  to  .Lafayette's 
sleepless  vigilance.  Two  nights  ago 
this  man  was  ready  to  "pass  in  his 
checks,"  as  he  put  it.  Two  men 
could  hardly  keep  him  in  bed;  now 
he  looks  forward  to  life  again,  and 
such  a  life!  An  Ajax  in  stature  he 
can  do  two  men's  work,  and  he  will, 
for  I  know  him  from  the  Plentywood 
field. 

Many  guests  in  this  house  of  mercy 
I  have  not  seen.  I  have  been  too 
busy  up  "under  the  roof."  I  will, 
however,  mention  one  more  family. 
A  week  ago  the  father  and  mother, 
two  little  girls  and  their  uncle  were 
taken  sick  all  at  the  same  time.  They 
came  together  to  the  hospital.  On  my 
arrival  this  morning  they  greeted  me, 
and  after  inquiry  elsewhere  a  tardy 
memory  recalled  having  met  them 
months  ago  at  the  little  country 
chapel  at  Galpin.  All  but  the  little 
mother  have  recovered  and  left  to- 
day. She  lies  weak  and  pallid.  I 
must  pass  her  cot  on  my  way  out  to 
the  kitchen,  and  her  cheery  smile  is 
heartening  for  the  stern  struggle  up- 
stairs. *' ^'r- 

Of  the  dozen  nurses  and  helpers 
for  our  score  of  patients,  only  three 
have  had  any  training — the  two  al- 
ready mentioned  and  the  newly-ar- 
rived nurse  from  Helena.  The  rest 
are  volunteers,  most  of  them  teach- 
ers from  town  and  country,  for  the 
schools  are  closed.  Many  are  utter- 
ly inexperienced  in  the  care  of  the 
sick,  even  at  home,  and  some  have 
already  succumbed  to  their  patients' 
disease.    Three  ministers  have  taken 
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a  turn  at  the  Good  Samaritau's  ta^k. 
The  man  who  was  waiting  at  his 
sweetheart's  door  said,  "Here  is  on'.' 
preacher  who  is  good  for  some- 
thinfr."  Ho  had  already  said  of  the 
sick  girl,  "She  is  the  nerviest  little 
kid  in  the  United  States." 

"The  morning  eometh!"  My  pa- 
tients are  sleeping  after  a  wakeful 
night.  It  is  quiet  below.  I  trust  that 
the  girl  down  there  is  sleeping  also. 

Glasgow  is  the  largest  town  in  this 
quarter  of  Montana.  There  are  only 
three  small  hospitals  and  we  are 
overwhelmed  with  outside  patients. 
The  few  aflfiicted  townspeople  are  re- 
maining at  home  for  treatment  in  or- 
der to  give  others  the  benefit  of  the 
public  nurses.  Many  of  the  latter 
are  sick,  making  necessary  the  ser- 


vices of  the  volunteers.  But  it  is  a 
blessed  ministry. 

The  nurse  has  come  to  announce 
breakfast. 

"How  is  your  sick  girlT' 

"She  is  gone,"  and  the  tears 
came  to  her  eyes  as  she  turned  hasti- 
ly away. 

She  had  died  at  dawn.  Lafayette 
had  lost  again.  She  won't  be  tired 
any  more,  for  she  is  at  home  at  last. 

When  we  buried  her  a  little  flag 
lay  across  her  breast.  She,  too,  had 
died  for  home  and  native  land.  Her 
sister  told  me  she  had  been  reared  in 
a  Congregaitonal  Sunday  School  be- 
fore coming  to  the  Mont^ina  home- 
stead. I  am  glad  I  had  offered  a 
prayer  by  the  bedside  where  she  lay 
so  still  and  white. 


M' 


*  *  * 

A  THRILLING  CHALLENGE 

Bf  Rev.  C.  J.  Armstrong,  Gary,  Ind. 
ministry  in  Gary    has    ex-     ins  that  time  I     have     striven 


tended    over     a   period 
about  two  years,    and    dur 


three  great  objects.     First,  the  win- 
ning of  the  war;  second,  increasing 
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the  membership  of  the  church ; 
third,  increased  offerings  to  lieiicvo- 
lences. 

Gary  is  a  new  city,  only  eleven 
years  old,  and  it  has  grown  to  a 
population  of  75,000.  The  Americans 
have  «ome  to  us  from  all  parts  of  the 
■ountry  and  in  consequence  are  not 
acquainted  with  each  other.  Eighty 
per  cent  of  our  entire  population  is 
foreign,  from  all  over  the  world,  and 
such  a  polyglot  population  makes 
united  effort  difficult. 

It  is  a  tremendously  busy  city — a 
one-industry  place.  The  vast  steel 
mills,  employing  thousands  of  men, 
constitute  the  industrial  side  of  our 
city  life.  The  mills  run  twenty-four 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week.  The 
shifts  arc  usually  made  on  Satur- 
day night  or  early  Sunday  moniing. 
Thus,  thousands  of  men  are  either 
working  or  sleeping  on  Sundays. 
This  militates  greatly  against  church 
attendance    on    Sunday    or    week 


nights,  and  makes     any     organized 
work  on  the  part  of  the  men  almost 


The  population  changes  greatly. 
At  the  end  of  1917  we  had  four  ab- 
sentee members.  At  the  end  of  1918 
we  had  twenty-seven.  This  does  not 
include  our  men  who  are  ■with  the 
colors.  About  the  time  you  get  a 
good  Sunday  School  superintendent 
installed,  the  corporation  moves  him 
to  some  other  city  or  advances  him 
to  some  position  that  demands  Sun- 
day work.  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
several  of  our  absentees  will  return 
some  time  during  this  year.  Of 
course,  those  who  have  been  in  the 
army  will  return  in  a  few  months. 

Only  one  section  of  our  church 
plant  has  boon  erected.  We  expect 
to  agitate  the  completion  of  the 
building  this  year.  It  cannot  be 
done  very  soon,  but  a  beginning  can 
be  made.  As  the  sanctuary  now 
stands  we  have  an  auditorium  that 
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will  seat  about  250.  There  is  also  a 
□ice  large  basement,  with  a  goo<i 
kitchen.  But  the  faet  that  our 
church  is  not  complete,  while  those 
around  ua  are,  tells  against  the  work 

titutes  a  chal- 
?.  It  was  the 
;h  brought  me 
hallenge  that 
lurae,  the  two 
and  the  con- 
.  church  for 
seriously  with 
s  not  idle.  I 
he  disease  and 
lip  the  morale 
ing  those  try- 
Sundays  «Tit- 
the  colors.  I 
ih  them  right 
Sundays  gave 
»  some  definite 
em  that  pres- 
ously  prevent- 


ed. A  aermonette  went  to  each  fam- 
ily every  week.  For  some  time  after 
the  ban  was  lifted,  our  attendance, 
both  at  church  and  Sunday  School, 
was  afifected  by  the  fear  of  the  dis- 
ease which  remained  with  many. 
This  was  especially  true  where  chil- 
dren were  eoneemed. 

During  the  first  "flu"  ban,  I  head- 
ed the  Americanization  program  for 
the  men  of  the  last  draft.  Tliis  was  a 
purely  patriotic  service.  It  entailed 
many  personal  fnterviews,  and,  be- 
tween the  bans,  the  organization  of 
classes  for  drills  and  training  in  ele- 
mentary English,  American  and 
French  ideals.  Just  as  the  work 
was  nicely  started,  the  armistice  end- 
ed the  drills,  and  the  second  "flu" 
ban  closed  the  classes.  It  is  hoped 
that  some  of  the  work  will  survive 
and  that  it  can  be  fitted  into  the 
Americanization  program,  which,  at 
the  request  of  the  government,  is  to 
be  put  on  in  Gary.    I  have  given  all 
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the  time  I  could  spare  to  this  work, 
whieh  in  a  week  or  ten  days  will  l>e 
taken  over  by  a  man  especially  em- 
ployed by  the  T.  M.  C.  A. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have   had    this 
practical  experience  with  the  foreign 


WHERE  SOMI^  C 


S  OTHER  HALF 


problem,  I  have  come  into  contact 
with  both  the  leaders  and  the  rank 
and  file,  I  confess  that  the  exper- 
ience has  greatly  increased  my  op- 
timism as  to  the  final  outlook,  while 
it  has  deeply  impressed  upon  me 
American  responsibility  for  its  solu- 
tion. 

On  January  9th  the  church  held 
its  annual  meeting.  The  treasurer's 
report  showed  what  a  good  financial 
year  there  had  been,    with    a    con- 


siderable increase  in  offerings  for 
benevolences,  the  best  previous  year 
having  been  1916,  On  account  of 
the  "flu"  ban  we  were  obliged  to 
postpone  the  Every  Member  Can- 
vass until  December.  It  was  not  the 
best  time  of  year  to  make  it.  We 
closed  1918  without  a  cent  of  local 
indebtedness,  and  this  included  the 
payment  of  some  old  debts  that  had 
been  floating  around  for  years.  I 
believe  that  a  church  must  have  the 
missionary  passion  -to  be  really  ef- 
ficient, so  I  emphasize  benevolenees. 
The  mid-week  meetings  and  Ihe  Sun- 
day evening  services  present  prob- 
lems from  which  I  refuse  to  turn.  I 
am  looking  after  each  organization, 
and  am  trying  to  arrange  a  program 
that  will  work.  We  now  have  a 
good  choir  for  the  morning  service, 
one  that  would  be  a  credit  to  much 
larger  churches.  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  solve 
some  of  the  other  problems  too.  We 
are  going  to  try  out  the  problem  of 
having  the  men  meet  after  church 
for  a  discussion  class. 

So  far  we  have  not  had  a  commu- 
nion without  additions  to  the  mem- 
bership. We  still  have  some  good 
prospects.  I  intend  to  do  this  year 
what  we  did  last— get  all  the  mem- 
bers possible  from  the  Sunday 
School  for  the  Elaster  communion.  At 
present  there  are  not  very  many  who 
are  old  enough  to  belong  to  the 
church  who  are  not  in  it.  We  see 
much  ahead  to  make  us  hopeful. 
With  God's  help  we  shall  press  on 
in  the  cause  here  because  we  cannot 
but  believe  that  our  church  has  a  fu- 
ture in  the  community. 


LIKE  THE  GREAT  PHYSICIAN 


ARE  you  one  of  those  who  has 
been  questioning  at  nil  in 
these  last  days  the  church 
and  its  vision  of  the  everyday 
needs  of  the  ivorld  and  of  its  de- 
sire to  render  such  a  ministry  as  the 
demand  of  the  moment  makes  imper- 
ative? Read  the  .story  that  is  ffiven 
herewith  and  courage  will  return  to 


.vou.  We  have  been  having  a  good 
deal  to  say  in  these  days  about  what 
the  minister  of  tomorrow  must  be.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  there  is  an  in- 
dication here  of  what  the  man  in  the 
pew  must  not  be  tomorrow,  namely, 
a  coward. 

This  letter  was  recently  received 
by  the  Secretary  of  Missions  of  the 
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Home  Missionary  Society  in  re- 
sponse to  a  sympathetic  note  sent  a 
short  time  before.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

•Tour  kind  letter  expressing  your  sym- 
pathy and  good  cheer  was  received  by 
me.  I  thank  you  very  much,  but  I  only 
did  what  any  other  Christian  would  have 
done  under  similar  circumstances.  *  It 
gave  me  a  chance  to  translate  my  ser- 
mons into  deeds  (Living  Bpistles) ;  to  put 
the  Christ  life  into  action.  I  assure  you 
we  had  a  most  trying  time  during  the  in- 
fluenza epidemic.  The  Emergency  In- 
fluenza Hospital  met  a  real  need  in  help- 
ing us  to  stamp  out  the  disease.  The  vil- 
lagers were  scared  stiff  with  fear  and  it 
was  hard  to  secure  needed  nursing  help. 
Days  and  nights  at  a  time  I  had  no 
sleep  and  felt  no  need  of  it.  My  great 
Master  seemed  to  have  met  that  needed 
rest  in  service  to  men.  The  village  cor- 
oner, who  is  also  our  local  undertaker, 
was  so  afraid  of  the  "flu"  that  he  refused 
to  handle  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  it 
was  up  to  myself  and  the  janitor  of  the 
county  court  house  who  rendered  valiant 
service,  to  prepare  the  dead  for  burial. 


Every  Monday  for  several  weeks  we 
averaged  two  funerals.  Our  last  out- 
break of  the  "flu"  was  on  New  Year's 
day,  it  having  been  brought  again  into 
the  town  by  a  person  who  had  come  from 
another  state.  Within  ten  days,  from 
three  to  four  hundred  had  been  taken 
sick.  Whole  families  were  ill.  As  we 
had  dismantled  the  Elmergency  Hospital 
we  were  unprepared  for  this  visitation — 
it  took  us  so  suddenly  and  spread  so 
rapidly.  The  county  chapter  (Red 
Cross)  placed  funds  at  our  disposal.  The 
county  commissioner  voted  |250.  Conse- 
quently we  managed  to  secure  ten  out- 
side practical  nurses  beside  volunteer 
help,  and  now,  thank  God,  not  a  trace  of 
the  disease  is  left  in  the  county.  The 
church  opened  again  January  26th." 

The  editor  humbly  begs  to  remark, 

apropos  of  the  statement    that    the 

church  opened  again  January  26th, 

that  it  seems  quite  evident  to  him 

that  from  the     standpK)int     of    the 

things  of  the  spirit,  the  church  has 

been  very  clearly  open  all  the  time. 

Would  to  God  all  our  churches  were 

open  in  such  fashion ! 


<i 


A  HARDY. NORSEMAN" 


AYOUNQ  Norwegian  pastor,  re- 
cently placed  in  charge  of  a 
church  in  the  state  of  Oregon 
from  which  some  of  the  best  families 
had  removed  to  another  common- 
wealth to  better  their  material  in- 
terests, has  written  as  follows  to  the 
Superintendent  of  our  Dano-Norwe- 
gian  Department: 

The  removal  of  two  of  our  best  and 
most  interested  families  has  been  a  sresii 
loss  to  us.  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  try  to 
smile  just  the  same.  It  may  be  a  gain  in 
the  end.  It  is  by  no  means  easy,  how- 
ever, to  get  new,  active  members. 

How  am  I  to  reach  the  Norwegian  peo- 
ple? That  is  the  burning  question.  My 
poor  sermons  alone  cannot  draw  the  peo- 
ple to  the  services,  so  I  play  my  violin 
and  sing,  as  well  as  preach  and  pray; 
but  I  fear  I  do  not  do  Justice  to  either 
myself  or  my  audience. 

I  have  also  been  obliged  to  assume  the 
duties  of  Sunday  School  superintendent. 
I  have  a  fine  class  of  eleven  boys  and 
girls.  I  am  using  the  English  language 
in  my  work  with  them,  and  we  hope  and 
pray  that  they  may  some  day  become  the 
active  young  people  of  the  church.  I 
have  been  giving  violin  lessons  to  three 
of  the  boys  ,and  how  glad  I  am  to  be 
able  to  do  so! 

I  am  not,  dare  not  be,  will  not  be  dis- 


couraged. Even  if  the  work  is  hard,  it  is 
intensely  interesting.  According  to  your 
advice,  I  made  no  effort  to  force  ideas  on 
the  x>eople,  but  set  before  them  the 
vision  and  ideas,  leaving  them  to  come 
to  their  own  conclusions. 

New  plans  have  been  made  as  well  as 
some  improvements  in  the  church  build- 
ing— more  than  I  ever  expected.  I  am 
glad  to  know  that  you  remember  us  in 
your  prayers. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Ameri- 
canization problem  is  not  neglected, 
classes  in  the  EJnglish  language  re- 
ceiving special  attention.  The  mu- 
sical ability  of  the  young  pastor  is 
marked  and  has  been  most  helpful  in 
interesting  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
church  school:  It  is  the  hope  and 
prayer  of  the  minister  that  these 
3^oung  people  may  sooner  or  later  be- 
come active,  helpful  members  of  his 
church.  The  church  has  shown  its 
appreciation  of  his  efforts  by  an  in- 
crease in  salary,  but  the  editor  feels 
that  it  will  be  e\'ident  that  this  work 
is  not  being  done  because  of  any 
financial  return.  Certainly  he  shows 
the  heroic  missionary  spirit  and 
should  have  help  and  sympathy.  Let 
us  lift  a  prayer  in  his  behalf. 
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THE  C.  H.  M.  S.  TREASURY 

CHARLES  H.  BAKER,  Truuurtr 
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Matured  Conditional   Gifts   (10  months)  840.900      Last  year  same  period  88.100. 


A  DROP 

We  are  sorry  to  see  a  drop  of  $2,930.54  in  the  receipts  of  the  National 
Home  Missionary  Society  for  the  month  of  February.  We  warned  ourselves 
a  month  ago  that  the  increase  in  January  might  mean  a  decrease  in  Febru- 
ary, but  we  had  hoped  for  the  keeping  up  of  the  gain. 

Two-thirds  of  the  decrease  in  the  net  available  seems  to  be  due  to 
heavier  payments  to  the  State  Societies  on  the  percentage  plan.  It  is  the 
decrease  in  contributions  that  is  most  significant.  It  looks  as  though  the 
increasing  tendency  of  church  treasurers  to  follow  the  suggestion  of  the 
Apportionment  Commission  and  make  quarterly  payments  is  the  occasion 
for  the  large  increase  in  January  and  the  decrease  in  February  as  compared 
with  a  five  years'  average. 

The  financial  year  closes  March  31st,  and  we  are  doing  our  best  to  close 
the  year  without  a  debt,  and  with  the  wiping  out  of  the  five  thousand  dollar 
deficit  of  last  year.  Most  of  all  we  long  for  resources  with  which  to 
strengthen  our  forces  all  along  the  line. 


The  Congrregrational   Home  Missionary   Society   has   three  main  sources  of  income. 
Legacies    furnish,    thougrh    very    Irregularly    ar,proximately    forty-eight    per    cent.,    or 

L  120.000  annually.  To  avoid  fluctuation,  when  more  is  received,  It  is  placed  in  the 
egacy  E^gualization  Fund.  Investments  furnish  nine  per  cent.,  or  about  $22,000  an- 
nually. Contributions  from  churches,  societies  and  Individuals  afford  sub.<«tantiallv 
forty-three  per  cent.,  or  $108,000  annually.  For  all  but  eighteen  states  the  treasurer 
of  The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society  receives  and  expends  these  contribu- 
tions. In  those  eighteen  states,  affiliated  organizations  administer  home  missionary 
work  in  co-operation  with  The  Congregatioal  Home  Missionary  Society.  Each  of 
these  organlzatlos  forwards  a  percentage  of  its  undcsigrnated  receipts  to  the  national 
treasury.  To  each  of  these  the  national  treasury  forwards  a  percentage  of  undesig- 
nated contributions  from  each  state  respectively.  The  percentages  to  The  Congrega- 
tional Home  Missionary  Society  in  the  various  j^tates  are  as  follows: 

California  (North),  10;  California  (South),  5;  Connecticut,  CO;  Illinois.  25;  Iowa.  25* 
^^^^\  5;  Maine,  10:  Massachusetts,   33   1-3:   Michigan,   15;   Minnesota,   5;   Missouri.  5: 
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Dr.  Douglass        OvLT  readers  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  Dr.  Douglass  is 
In  France  greatly  interested  and  happy  in  his  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in 

EVance.  He  has  been  preparing  courses  of  study,  a  begin- 
ners' reader  and  a  teachers'  manual,  for  the  equipment  is  necessarily  meager 
in  these  makeshift  schools.  The  Army  Educational  Commission  has  been 
or.ganizing  a  vast  and  complicated  system  of  education  for  the  soldiers,  be- 
ginning with  the  teaching  of  illiterates  and  ending  with  the  college  studies. 
There  are  between  100,000  and  125,000  soldiers  in  camp  school  classes  in 
Prance.  How  many  more,  working  and  living  under  conditions  that  make 
school  work  virtually  impossible,  are  teaching  themselves  no  one  can  say. 
Dr.  Douglass  has  organized  and  conducted  fourteen  farmers'  institutes  for 
the  soldiers,  not  a  few  of  whom  look  forward  to  farm  life  on  their  return 
to  this  country.  He  has  been  requested  to  develop  the  "country  life  pro- 
cess" for  the  agricultural  department  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  giving 
special  attention  to  Negro  rural  welfare.  We  are  glad  to  hear  from  Dr. 
Douglass.    St.  Matthew  XIII— 4-9. 

Wc  must  look     A  rational  faith  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  rational  educa- 
te the  Churches   ^ion.    For  this,  we  must  look  to  the  churches  as  we  have  in 

the  past  to  furnish  the  teachers  themselves  furnished  with 
the  love  of  God  in  their  hearts  and  the  spirit  of  consecration  which  goes  with 
all  instruction  day  by  day. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  the  welfare  of  the  nation  has  demanded 
more  earnest  and  persistent  endeavor  for  the  instruction  and  regeneration 
of  the  millions  of  the  African  race  in  our  country.  It  was  a  revelation  to 
those  in  the  South  as  well  as  North  who  have  not  especially  interested  them- 
selves in  the  uplifting  of  the  Negro  to  find  that  thousands  of  those  who 
were  drafted  to  serve  in  the  army  could  not  write  their  own  names  or  read 
them  after  they  were  written. 

A  Northern  A  recent  incident  in  St.  George's  Church,  New  York  City, 

Example  jg  qq  unusual  and  so  creditable  to  all  concerned  that  we  are 

pleased  to  make  a  note  of  it.  St.  George's  Church  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  noted  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churches  in  the  City 
of  New  York  and  has  a  history  of  great  service.  Mr.  Burleigh,  who  is  so 
highly  esteemed  and  honored  in  St.  George's  Church,  has  established  the 
fact  that  a  colored  man  who  can  really  command  an  honorable  position  in 
the  North  is  not  likely  to  go  long  unregarded,  and  St.  George's  Church  is 
an  illustration  of  the  same  fact.  We  clip  the  following  note  from  the 
Calendar : 

**Mr.  Harry  T.  Burleigh,  our  baritone  soloist,  completes  to-day  his  25th 
year  of  continuous  service  as  a  member  of  St.  George's  choir.  Through  all 
these  years,  with  their  inevitable  changes,  he  has  been  a  faithful  and  devoted 
helper,  friend  and  worker  in  the  varied  activities  of  this  church.  His  voice 
and  sympathetic  friendship  have  had  their  invaluable  part  in  services,  wed- 
dings, and  funerals.  Among  our  people  in  blessing  and  in  bereavement,  in 
joy  and  in  sorrow,  few  can  have  seen  so  much,  or  have  served  so  well." 
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WE  quote  below  from  one  of  the  many  prohibition  organs,  especially 
to  call  attention  to  its  testimony  to  the  work  and  powerful  influence 
of  the  Christian  churches.  Overmuch  contempt  has  been  poured  upon 
the  churches  of  late,  but  the  A.  M.  A.  as  the  child  of  the  churches,  from  which 
it  gets  its  charter  for  Christian  work  and  its  funds  to  carry  them  on,  knows 
well  that  in  them  and  its  work  is  the  salvation  of  the  world.  The  A,  M.  A. 
is  the  organized  and  institutionalized  representative  of  a  Christian  work 
that  is  the  religion  of  humanity,  and  is  carrying  its  spiritual  and  moral 
forces  for  the  redemption  of  needy  souls  into  the  dark  places  of  the  land. 
The  churches  do  not  fail  us,  and  we  will  not  fail  them. 

"To  those  who  look  only  on  the  surface,  the  present  anti-saloon  move- 
ment seems  a  sort  of  fury,  a  spasmodic  frenzy,  a  sudden  madness  which 
does  not  realize  the  magnitude  and  the  peril  of  the  thing  it  is  attempt- 
ing to  accomplish.  But  those  who  look  beneath  the  surface  see  in 
this  vast  upheaval  fresh  evidence  of  the  tremendous  and  immeasurable  pow- 
er of  the  Christian  Church.  The  church  oftentimes  appears  to  be  impotent 
in  the  field  of  needed  achievement,  and  it  is  a  habit  in  certain  circles  to  count 
it  a  negligible  force  in  the  realm  of  social  reform.  But  the  chorch  is  the 
mightiest  agency  under  heaven  for  the  creation  of  moral  energy,  and  for 
the  releasing  of  those  forces  of  the  human  conscience  by  which  iniquities 
and  abominations  are  swept  away.  No  one  clergyman  can  do  much,  but 
there  are  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  of  them  in  this  country,  and  they 
are  speaking  to  the  conscience  all  the  time.  No  one  congregation  can  accom- 
plish large  visible  results,  but  there  are  many  tens  of  thousands  of  them 
and  they  are  scattered  over  the  entire  country,  and  every  one  of  them  is  a 
fountain  from  which  regenerating  streams  flow.  There  are  other  forces,  of 
course,  w^kh  have  hci  n  working  for  the  same  ends,  but  not  all  of  them  togeth- 
er arc  comparable  with  the  force  exerted  by  organized  Christianity.  The  pul- 
pit is  only  one  agrncij  through  which  the  church  has  made  its  power  felt." 
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MISSIONARY  SCHOOLS  AND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
FOR  THE  NEGRO  YOUTH  IN  THE  SOUTH 

TBOSE  interested  in  the  support  of  our  A.  M.  A.  schools  sometimes  ask 
us  if  it  would  not  be  good  policy  to  turn  them  over  to  the  public 
school  authorities  in  localities  where  Negro  public  schools  have  been 
established.     To  answer  this  question  for  our  constituents  is  the  purpose 
of  this  article. 

In  the  first  place  let  us  say  that  we  cannot  unduly  magnify  the  im- 
I>ortance  of  the  public  schools  in  the  South  for  Negro  youth.  Millions  are 
yet  in  dense  ignorance.  Millions  will  remain  so  except  help  comes  through 
public  schools.  The  darkness  is  not  confined  to  rural  sections  but  to  a  pitiful 
extent  is  also  in  the  cities.  Public  schools  should  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 
We  wish  there  were  hundreds  where  there  are  tens. 

With  all  of  our  good  wishes,  however,  the  public  schools  for  J^egro 
youth  are  not  Missionary  Schools,  nor  can  they  be  equivalent  for  them. 
The  Christian  work  committed  to  Missionary  schools,  for  positive  Christian 
instruction  is  inliibited  in  them.  The  teachers  are  not  appointed  with  ref- 
erence to  their  positive  Christian  character,  and  yet  the  great  majority  of 
Negro  youth  supremely  need  positive  and  continuous  religious  instruction. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  come  from  homes  where  they  get  none  at  all 
or  very  distorted  ideas  of  their  spiritual  needs.  Superstition  has  still  a  strong 
hold  upon  the  Negro,  and  much  Christian  instruction  is  a  need  as  absolute 
as  in  the  Foreign  Mission  Schools.  For  the  foundation  of  character  need 
much  more  is  needed  than  the  studies  of  the  grades.  To  insure  safe 
and  worthy  lives  there  must  be  line  upon  line  day  by  day  through  the  year 
or  years  of  Christian  instruction  confirmed  by  Christian  example.  Here  is 
the  charter  of  our  Missionary  schools.  For  example  a  Christian  minister 
of  Lexington,  Ky.,  writes  us,  **I  venture  the  assertion  that  three-fourths  of 
the  young  men  of  Lexington  of  temperate  habits  and  clean  morals  are  more 
or  less  indebted  to  the  Missionary  school  for  such  character  and  condition.'* 
However  this  may  be,  we  know  that  from  all  of  our  Missionary  schools  the 
light  of  the  gospel  in  the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands  has  streamed  forth  with 
untold  gracious  infiuences  as  light  streams  from  the  sun.  Therefore,,  when- 
ever we  seek  to  lift  Negro  youth  upward  to  good  and  true  manhood  and 
iv^omanhood  and  disregard  their  spiritual  needs  we  fall  far  from  our  pur- 
pose. A.  M.  A.  teachers  know  when  they  engage  in  the  work  that  they  are 
not  merely  teachers.  They  must  be  the  very  best  of  teachers,  but  they  know 
that  it  is  their  mission  to  interpret  and  to  teach  the  love  and  grace  of  Gk)d 
day  by  day. 

The  hope  of  the  Negro  churches  also  is  largely  in  these  schools  for  in- 
telligent members  and  ministers.  The  churches  are  few  which  Aptness  as 
many  hopeful  conversions  to  intelligent  faith  and  Christian  life  as  are 
found  in  most  of  the  A.  M.  A.  schools  year  by  year.  Often  and  often  the 
close  of  the  school  year  finds  every  pupil  hopefully  entered  upon  a  Christian 
life  and  so  trained  and  taught  that  faith  has  understanding  and  significance. 
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Again,  Negro  youth  need  the  contact  of  white  teachers.  The  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education  after  a  special  study  and  investigation  extending 
through  three  years,  testifies  that  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  service  of 
colored  teachers,  since  the  I^Tegroes  must  live  and  work  with  white  people 
they  should  have  the  benefit  of  instruction  from  the  representatives  of  the 
white  race  at  some  point  in  their  school  life.  It  says:  **No  greater  loss  could 
hcfall  the  Negro  schools  than  the  elimination  of  northern  philanthropy  and 
northern  teachers.  It  is  the  emphatic  am  elusion  of  this  study  of  the  <icttuil 
condition  of  schools  for  colored  people  that  sound  policy  requires  white  man- 
agement and  white  teachers  to  have  some  part  in  the  education  of  the  race,'* 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  cannot  look  for  southern  white  teachers  for 
Negro  youth.  The  dominant  Public  Opinion  of  the  South  does  not  mean  to 
do  other  than  to  tolerate  the  Negro.  It  is  not  proposed  to  give  Negro  youth 
equal  advantages.  Where  missionary  schools  have  been  given  over  to  pub- 
lic school  authorities  we  expect  at  once  to  see  the  grade  of  study  reduced. 
Public  Opinion  which  governs  the  public  schools  as  yet  is  unable  to  realize 
that  Negro  youth  need  as  bood  schools  with  equal  grades  and  equal  teach- 
ers as  the  whites.  It  is  northern  philanthropy  •  and  markedly  Christian 
philanthropy  that  sends  its  college  men  and  college  women — cultured  teach- 
ers of  books,  teachers  of  industries,  teachers  of  the  love  of  God  and  of  the 
ethics  of  the  gospel  of  Christ — to  give  to  Negro  youth  the  Christian  educa- 
tion that  we  can  not  expect  from  the  public  school.  For  these  reasons  pubUc 
schools  for  Negro  youth  under  the  instruction  of  teachers  of  their  own  race 
cannot  he  the  equivalent  of  Missionary  schools,  and  the  results  of  substitu- 
tion have  nearly  always  proved  to  be  a  loss  that  could  not  be  adjusted. 


A  Window  In       A  letter  just  received  has  this  incident,  at  a  Southern  nor- 
the  South  mal  School.     A  physician,  an  educated  man,  officer  in  a 

Southern  church,  who  treated  the  influenza  cases  in  the 
school,  said  to  one  of  the. teachers:  **This  school  isn't  needed;  it  should  be 
turned  over  to  the  public  school.'*  The  teacher  writes,  **I  met  him  at  the 
girls'  dormitory  steps  as  he  was  leaving.  Near  me  was  a  crippled  colored 
(girl  of  about  fourteen  years,  to  whom  he  said  in  passing,  "Good  morning, 
nigger,"  and  he  didn't  think  he  was  saying  anything  out  of  the  way.  The 
general  attitude  of  the  South  is  this — there  are  honorable  exceptions — ^but 
this  is  the  general  attitude.  Public  Opinion  does  not  treat  the  Negro  on  the 
basis  of  brotherhood  and  docs  not  intend  to.  Public  schools  are  not  the  same 
as  Missionary  schools  while  Negro  is  spelled  with  two  **g's." 


The  Sunday  School  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  takes 
the  A.  M.  A.  banner  for  the  present  in  the  way  that  it  has  responded  to  the 
Department  of  Support  for  the  partial  salary  of  one  of  our  principals.  In- 
stead of  making  it  partial,  it  assumed  the  whole,  and  will  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  supporting  a  principal  who  is  doing  unmeasured  good  in  a  modest 
but  very  able  way.  We  congratulate  the  Toledo  Sunday  School  upon  its 
faith  and  works. 
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DEPUTATION  TO  HAWAII 

THE  Oriental  work  under  The  American  Missionary  Association  has 
become  an  increasingly  important  part  of  our  service.  There  can 
be  no  question  but  that  it  is  going  to  be  an  increasingly  important 
work  in  the  future  as  it  seems  to  be  quite  inevitable  that  there  will  be  an 
increase  of  Oriental  immigration,  and  a  necessity  of  fitting  these  for  citizen- 
ship and  treating  them  in  such  a  way  that  we  shall  have  less  friction  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan  and  China  is  becoming  more  and  more  appar- 
ent. Probably  the  most  interesting  work  among  Orientals  is  being  carried 
on  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  under  the  Hawaiian  Evangelical  Association. 
There  the  melting  pot  is  seething  if  it  ever  did  anywhere.  The  work  of  the 
Hawaiian  Evangelical  Association  has  been  some  time  co-ordinated  with 
the  work  of  The  American  Missionary  Association  since  the  work  there  was 
given  up  by  the  American  Board.  They  are  receiving  a  substantial  contri- 
bution from  us  at  the  present  time,  but  not  nearly  so  large  as  we  wish  we 
were  able  to  give.  Almost  ten  years  ago  Secretary  Ryder,  with  very  great 
profit  to  himself  and  to  the  Association,  visited  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and 
to  the  day  of  his  death  carried  an  inspiring  enthusiasm  in  his  heart  for 
the  great  work  that  is  being  accomplished  there. 

At  the  Mid-winter  Conference  in  Chicago  Secretary  Hinman  presented 
his  very  great  desire  to  make  a  visit  to  Hawaii  and  see  if  it  is  not  possible 
to  coordinate  the  work  on  the  coast  with  the  work  in  the  islands,  and  he  felt 
that  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  visit  in  order  to  thoroughly  understand  each 
other.  At  the  same  time  an  official  invitation  was  extended  by  the  Hawaiian 
Bvangelical  Association  to  Secretary  Cady  to  make  a  visit  there  in  the 
near  future ;  and  the  Executive  Committee  in  their  February  meeting  author- 
ized a  deputation  consisting  of  Secretary  Cady  and  District  Secretary  Hin- 
man  to  visit  Hawaii  during  the  coming  summer  both  for  fellowship  and  in- 
spiration and  to  secure  information  in  regard  to  the  work  there;  also  to 
establish  a  unifying  of  the  splendid  work  being'  done  both  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  in  the  islands. 

The  present  plan  is  for  Secretary  Cady  to  leave  New  York  about  the 
first  of  May,  stopping  to  visit  the  Utah  work  and  then  to  be  present  at  the 
Conference  in  Southern  California  May  12-14th.  This  will  be  followed  by 
a  visitation  of  the  Oriental  work  in  Southern  California.  Then  he,  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Cady  and  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Hinman,  will  sail  for  Hawaii 
in  time  to  attend  the  Annual  Meeting  to  be  held  in  Honolulu  in  June.  They 
will  then  spend  about  six  weeks  in  making  a  tour  of  all  the  islands  and  of 
all  the  mission  work  being  carried  on  there,  making  such  addresses  and 
entering  into  such  fellowship  service  as  seems  to  be  needed  by  the  Hawaiian 
Bvangelical  Association.  It  has  been  felt  both  by  the  Association  here  that 
a  visit  of  this  kind  would  bring  about  a  much  larger  enthusiasm  and  also 
mutual  inspiration.  Such  deputation  visits  as  this  ought  to  be  productive  of 
great  good  in  more  closely  uniting  the  work  in  the  far-off  islands  with  the 
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work  in  our  own  land.  Upon  the  return  of  Secretary  Cady  he  will  spend 
some  time  in  studying  the  Oriental  work  in  Northern  California,  returning 
to  New  York  some  time  in  August.  i 


A  WISE  PROVISION 

A  RECRUDESCENCE  of  race  hostUity  on  the  part  of  lar^e  masses  of 
the  southern  white  people  arises  from  the  problems  of  reconstruct- 
ment  and  readjustment,  upon  the  return  South  of  the  colored  sol- 
diers.   It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  manifestation  of  hostility  is  greatly  de- 
precated by  the  wiser  element  of  the  white  population,  but  it  is  the  masses 
who  have  their  way  and  who  are  to  be  feared. 

For  example,  the  Birmingham  News,  which  proposed  the  formation  of  & 
joint  committee  of  representative  leaders  of  both  white  and  Negro  races  to 
get  together  in  conference  in  order  that  a  better  spirit  of  harmony  might  be 
brought  about,  says  that  **  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  attitude  of  the 
colored  leaders.  The  News  is  convinced  that  they  are  all  using  their  in- 
fluences for  wholesome  ends  in  this  direction,*'  but  it  adds:  "The  white 
people  are  dominant,  and  their  dominance  carries  an  enormous  responsibil- 
ity. They  should  realize  their  responsibility  and  seize  their  opportunity. 
The  News  regrets  that  it  has  not  so  far  seen  as  much  interest  in  this  matter 
on  the  part  of  white  leaders  as  it  had  hoped  for.  There  has  been  no  prac- 
tical display  of  sympathy,  no  great  suggestion  of  action  from  any  white 
source.  This  is  a  mistaken  policy.  Won't  some  civic  organization  take  up 
this  matter  and  give  it  the  recognition  and  force  of  a  public  movement?" 

It  is  in  resi>onse  to  calls  like  this  that  a  Commission  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  has  appointed  two  men,  one  a  representa- 
tive white  man  and  one  a  representative  colored  man  to  go  through  the 
South  and  in  communities  where  the  local  sentiment  will  permit,  to  bring 
representatives  of  both  races  together  for  a  heart  to  heart  talk,  to  promote 
mutual  understanding,  mutual  good  will,  mutual  cooperation  and  mutual 
helpfulness  that  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  race  friction  and  race  hatred 
and  race  suspicion  may  be  allayed  and  overcome. 

The  step  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
is  in  the  ri^ht  direction.  The  two  men  selected  are  Mr.  A.  M.  Trawick  of 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  an  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary  and  the  Rev- 
erend Alfred  Lawless,  a  graduate  of  our  Straight  College,  of  New  Orleans, 
and  now  in  the  service  of  the  A.  M.  A.  Mr.  Trawick  is  a  white  man  and  Mr. 
Lawless  is  a  colored  man.  Both  of  these  men  are  pre-eminently  fitted  for 
the  task  assigned  to  them.  Both  of  them  are  manly  men,  seeking  the  li^ht 
with  courage  of  conviction,  with  fine  poise,  and  a  statesmanlike  grasp  of  the 
racial  situation  in  the  South.  This  is  a  wise  provision  and  should  be  multi- 
plied many  times. 
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AN  A.  M.  A.  SCHOOL  INCIDENT 


MORE   than   twenty-five  years 
ago,  a  young  woman  from 
Connecticut       began       her 
teachmg  in  one  of  our  Southern  A. 
M.  A.  schools.    This  young  teacher 
found  a  little  boy  one  day  at  a  street 
comer.     She  succeeded    in    getting 
him    into     the     school    where    she 
taught,  and  there  he  made  his  start 
in  education  an  dthe  beginning  of 
his  preparation  for  a  chance  in  life. 
Now,  a  quarter  of  a  century  after, 
he  writes  to  this  same  teacher  who 
is  to-day  doing  splendid  work  in  one 
of  our  A.  M.  A.  school  as  follows: 
As  an  illustration  of  influence  and  of 
the  fruits  of  devotion  to  our  work, 
the  following  incident  will  speak  for 
itself: 

"I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  are 
still  in  the  work  of  teaching.  I  can 
sincerely  testify  that  whatever  good 
I  am  able  to  do  along  this  line  is  due 
very  largely  to  your  influence.  I 
know  that  you  are  doing  that  same 
service  and  exerting  that  same 
wholesome    influence     over      those 


whom  you  now  teach. 

It  is  interesting  to  say  that  this 
little  lad — ^no  longer  a  lad — ^is  a  col- 
lege graduate  and  a  Bachelor  of 
Divinity  who  has  done  signally  use- 
ful work  both  as  a  pastor  and  as  a 
teacher.  He  is  also  president  of  a 
college  in  the  state  of  (Jeorgia.  He 
writes  that  he  was  engaged  in  church 
work  for  about  fifteen  years,  and 
was  professor  in  a  Southern  colored 
college  five  years,  and  that  now  while 
at  the  head  of  the  institution  over 
which  he  presides  it  is  the  joy  of  his 
life  to  preach  the  Gospel.  He  has  a 
fine  family,  one  of  them  in  military 
training,  and  one  of  them  named 
after  the  lady  who  gave  him  his  start 
in  education. 

This  for  one  work  of  one  teacher 
in  one  school.  Multiply  this  one 
teacher's  work  many  times  and  mul- 
tiply many  teachers'  work  in  many 
schools  many  times,  and  tell  us 
whether  you  think  it  pays  to  send 
such  teachers  South  and  to  sustain 
such  schools. 
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Qrandview,  I  have  the  English 
Tenn.  work  and  am  glad,  in  a 

way,  that  my  classes  are  small,  for  I 
can  do  so  much  more  individual 
work.  I  was  amazed  at  the  limited 
vocabulary  of  these  ^  i)eople.  They 
don't  know  the  meaning  of  the  most 
ordinary  words  and,  of  course,  find 
it  very  diflScult  to  get  my  lesson,  be- 
cause they  don't  understand  the 
terms  used.  I  immediately  decided 
that  they  should  have  drill  in  the 
use  of  the  dictionary,  but  found  I 
couldn't  do  very  much  after  all,  for 
there  is  no  complete  dictionary  on 
the  campus.  I  wrote  to  Mother 
about  my  difficulties  and  she  gath- 
ered together  several  copies  of  Web- 
ster's High  School  Dictionary  and 
sent  them  to  me.  I  think  they  have 
improved  some  after  a  few  weeks 
drfll,  but  mountain  i)eople  are  very 
slow  to  adopt  new  customs  or  ideas. 


I  imagine  that  next  year  will  be 
more  nearly  like  the  "Old  Grand- 
view  days"  for  many  of  the  boys 
who  left  school  to  go  into  the  service 
have  written  that  they  want  to  go  to 
school  again  when  they  get  back. 
The  life  in  the  army  has  made  them 
realize  more  than  anything,  the  im- 
portance of  an  education. 

We  have  been  trying  especially 
hard  this  year  to  arouse  an  interest 
in  the  library  and  I  have  been  great- 
ly pleased  at  the  way  the  people 
have  responded.  Even  the  children 
in  the  intermediate  grades  go  in 
there  and  sit  quietly  for  hours  read- 
ing a  magazine  or  book.  We  have  a 
very  good  library,  but  sometimes  I 
do  wish  I  could  exchange  some  of 
our  eight  copies  of  **  Irving 's  Sketch 
Book"  and  our  ten  copies  of  ** Eight 
Cousins"  for  some  other  books  that 
we  need  so  badly.    This  fall,  we  re- 
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ceived  several  new  war  books  and 
the  older  pupils  are  enjoying  them 
greatly. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  Grandview  life  is  the  ''Grab"  and 
its  customers;  you  know  people  from 
way  back  in  the  mountains  come  to 
buy  clothes  sent  here  in  missionary 
barrels.  They  are  such  interesting 
people  and  pitiful  too,  in  their  ignor- 
ance and  rags.  Some  years  the 
school  has  made  over  $1100  on  the 
**Grab",  but  this  year  missionary 
barrels  are  few  and  far  between. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  you  about 
the  Holy  Roller  meeting  I  attended, 
but  I  will  say  it  was  one  of  the  most 
pathetic,  sickening  sights  I  ever  saw. 
It  is  alarming  the  degrading  effect 
and  the  grasp  that  belief  has  on 
some  communities. 

life  at  Grandview  has  its  ups  and 
downs,  but  it  is  decidedly  worth 
while. 

There  is  a  great  opportunity  for 
college  women  to  do  really  patriotic 
service  in  the  training  of  these,  our 
less  favored  fellow  citizens.  Who 
will  answer  the  callt  The  schools 
cannot  go  on  without  teachers,  and 
teachers  who  "ring  true." 

Our  school  has  given  generously  to 
patriotic  causes.  We  have  over  one 
hundred  members  of  the  Red  Cross 
and  many  worked  to  get  the  dollar ; 
one  morning  in  chapel  in  response  to 
an  appeal  for  money  to  carry  on  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  camp  work,  more  than  $50 
was  raised  in  ten  minutes.  A  boy  of 
fifteen  who  is  working  his  entire  way 
in  school  earned  by  doing  extra  jobs 
more  than  $9.00  and  bought  two  War 
Savings  Certificates.  A  young  man 
who  graduated  in  1913  is  now  Gen- 
eral Secretary  of  a  regiment  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  building  at  Camp  Forrest,  Qa. 

When  I  left  Grandview  in  May  I 
had  a  list  of  78  of  our  boys  in  the 
service,  and  there  are  now  128  stars 
on  our  service  flag. 

Blanche  Our  girls  whose  ages 

r^tlt^t  ^'^^    from     sixteen    to 

8a*nturce,  P.  r  twenty-f our,  come  from 

different   parts    of   the 
Island  and  are  supposed  to  be  the 


first  choice  among  Porto  Rican  girls. 
They  are  to  be  so  trained  here  that 
they  will  go  out  to  be  blessings  to 
their  own  people.  Blanche  Kellogg 
Institute  is  working  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  of  its  founder 
than  ever  before.  We  see  a  great 
improvement  in  the  students  over 
last  year;  at  first  they  complained 
about  their  work,  but  now  they  go 
about  it  cheerfully,  sometimes  sing- 
ing at  the  tops  of  their  voices.  They 
were  inclined  to  hysteria  but  the  ma- 
tron, after  due  consideration,  put  an 
end  to  that  by  the  use  of  simple  rem- 
edies, mostly  water;  they  had  the 
Porto  Rico  habit  of  drinking  coflfee 
three  times  a  day — now  they  can 
have  it  but  once  a  day,  and  are  of- 
fered cocoa  instead.  They  could  not 
be  depended  on  to  get  up  in  the 
morning  at  the  proper  hour  to  get 
their  breakfast  ready,  or  would  lie 
in  bed  with  headaches,  but  that  is  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

They  are  trained  in  home  making, 
Bible  study  and  other  studies  and 
each  day  they  cook  our  lunch  under 
the  direction  of  the  Domestic  Science 
teacher  while  others  take  turns  in 
getting  their  own  meals. 

We  do  not  lack  for  music  in  the 
church,  but  their  Porto  Rican  voices 
have  a  metallic  quality  that  reminds 
one  of  a  brass  band.  They  are  only 
quiet  when  in  class,  and  when  these 
are  over  they  wash  or  iron  or  cook 
cheering  themselves  on  by  their  con- 
tinual singing  chiefly  of  Hymns.  Last 
Saturday  afternoon  they  went  out 
and  invited  many  people  to  our  Sun- 
day services.  A  number  of  our  Sun- 
day School  classes  here  at  Blanche 
Kellogg  Institute  are  taught  by  these 
same  girls,  and  afterwards  they  go 
to  places  where  there  are  neglected 
children,  and  teach.  We  now  have 
five  Sunday  Schools  outside. 

I  ought  not  to  close  this  letter 
without  telling  something  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  war  here.  There  are  more 
than  twenty  thousand  soldiers — Por- 
to Ricans,  in  camp  not  many  miles 
away.  These  men  are  having  plenty 
of  food  for  the  first  time    in    their 
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lives,  with  very  few  exceptions. 
With  this  and  their  better  living  con- 
ditions, regular  exercises  and  drill 
they  will  get  strong.  Their  families 
too  will  have  better  food,  saving 
more  money  to  buy  it.  Six  thousand 
men  have  been  taken  to  New  York, 
meet  of  them  working  in  munition 
factories;  they  ought  to  leave  work 
enough  for  the  laborers  who  remain. 


position;  it  was  amusing,  when  I 
failed  to  have  them  rise,  to  hear, 
**We  want  to  stand  to  sing  that," 
but  I  forbear  going  into  too  many 
details ! 


Santee,  After      two       years 

^^^  absence  from  the  Mis- 

sion, my  return  to  this  service  in  the 
PYimary  Room,  seems  like  a  sort  of 
home-coming.  The  younger  children 
of  the  Mission  appeal  to  me  particu- 
larly. Besides,  the  schoolroom  work, 
which  includes  both  boys  and  girls, 
gives  me  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
better  acquainted  with  the  girls. 
They  are'  certainly  interesting  and 
seem  to  me  of  a  class  that  will  large- 
ly develop  and  respond  to  all  efforts 
made  for  them.  My  absence,  for  a 
time,  the  better  enables  me  to  note 
the  usual  difference  in  capacity  and 
attainment  one  always  observes ;  but 
T  would  like  to  add  that  the  differ- 
ence in  progression  is  very  notice- 
able between  those  who  have  been  in 
this  school  or  Mission  and  the  new 
arrivals.  One  can  easily  discern 
those  who  have  had  previous  train- 
ing here.  It  is  shown  in  their  de- 
meanor generally,  and  in  their  work 
about  the  cottages,  as  well  as  at 
school.  This  is  particularly  notice- 
able among  the  older  girls.  I  find 
that  my  little  ones  respond  more 
easily  than  heretofore.  In  little 
conversation  exercises  or  teaching 
easy  English  expressions,  they  are 
more  alert  and  are  responsive  in- 
stead of  displaying  an  almost  univer- 
sal shrinking  within  themselves  and 
maintaining  an  utter  silence  which  is 
so  discouraging. 

I  have  been  much  pleased  with  the 
way  in  which  they  learn  and  sing 
patriotic  airs.  They  commit  the 
words  very  well  and  do  it  with 
ideas.  I  gave  them  a  number  of  les- 
sons on  The  Star  Spangled  Banner, 
which  is  an  unusually  difficult  com- 


Black  Lodge  I  was  glad  to  get  back 
Indian  School,  to  Montana.  California 
Hardin,  Mont  is  very  attractive  but  I 

think  this  state  suits 
my  ''artistic  sense"  better.  The 
colorings  of  the  landscape  are  nat- 
ural and  softer.  All  of  the  south- 
em  part  of  California  is  dry  and 
desolate  except  for  the  irrigated 
places.  The  historic  places  are  very 
interesting  and  especially  the  old 
missions.  I  read  Ramona  while  I 
was  in  San  Diego  and  that  added 
much  to  the  interest  in  the  place. 

My  reception  by  the  Indians 
when  I  returned  surprised  me  not  a 
little.  These  people  are  so  un- 
demonstrative that  one  expects  very 
little  expression  of  either  joy  or 
grief.  But,  it  was  amusing  to  watteh 
those  dark  stolid  faces  when  they 
recognized  the  teacher  of  Black 
Lodge  School.  First  the  eyes  kin- 
dled a  little,  then  the  face  began  to 
widen,  and  then  the  teeth  began  to 
appear  as  the  smile  really  opened  in 
full  bloom.  Finally  a  grunt  indicated 
that  they  had  become  sure  that  it 
was  "Teacher."  The  greeting  be- 
came really  hearty. 

This  week  they  are  having  their 
fair  and  as  all  of  them  have  gone  to 
Crow  Agency  to  participate,  the 
school  is  closed.  A  few  of  them 
stayed  at  home  over  Sunday  and 
came  to  church.  They  wanted  to 
know  if  I  were  intending  to  attend 
the  fair.  I  told  them  that  I  did  not 
see  how  I  could  go.  I  have  a  good 
deal  to  do  and  then  my  finances  are 
rather  low.  They  wanted  to  give  me 
the  money  to  defray  my  expenses 
but  I  told  them  they  must  not  do  it. 
When  they  left  I  stood  at  the  door  to 
say  prood-bye.  As  I  shook  hands  sev- 
eral Indians  left  silver  pieces  in  my 
hand.  Of  course,  I  shall  have  to 
go  now. 
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THEN  AND  NOW 


Miss  Mary 

IN  Oetober,  1876,  I  had  my  fint 
acquaintance  with  Indiwa  at 
Santee,  Nebraska,  in  the  school 
of  Dr.  A.  L.  Biggs.  I  am  here  again 
forty-three  years  later.  Dr.  Riggs 
has  passed  away  but  his  wife  is  still 
here,  presiding  in  the  home  and  en- 
tertaining in  the  same  charming 
manner  as  of  old.  The  boys  and 
girls  in  the  school  at  that  time  have 
gone,  and  many  of  them  are  at  the 
head  of  Christian  homes  with  their 
sons  and  daughters  who  have  been 
educated  here  now  speak  Englidii 
and  their  sons  ''over  there''  or  in 
the  camps  here  ready  to  go.  Many 
of  those  early  students  are  teachers 
and  preachers  among  their  own  peo- 
ple, or  with  other  tribes;  some  of 
their  children  have  gone  forth  and 
are  carrying  the  Qospel  to  other 
tribes.  Forty-three  years  ago,  paint- 
ed faces  and  blankets  were  common; 
and  men  young  and  old  with  long 
braided  hair  and  scalp  locks.  Now 
we  see  all  dressed  like  our  own  peo- 
ple and  instead  of  the  tipi,  their  lit- 


C.  Collins 

tie  homes  dotted  over  the  prairie; 
little  farms  well  stocked  and  gar> 
dens  and  fields  repaying  the  owners' 
care  with  bountiful  crops ;  and  grain 
and  vegetables  in  abundance. 

Dr.  Biggs'  eldest  son  has  now  tak* 
en  the  place  of  the  father,  and  is  car* 
rying  on  the  work.  We  see  so  much 
that  might  be  done,  but  the  American 
Missionary  Association — ^like  all  of 
the  missionary  Boards — ^is  feeling  the 
stress  of  war.  Bed  Ctoss,  liberty 
bonds,  and  taxes  are  demanding  ao 
much  that  while  we  are  singing, 
''Keep  the  home  fires  burning,"  we 
are  likely  to  forget  that  a  fire  can- 
not bum  without  fuel.  Unless  we 
are  keeping  the  Christian  work  at 
home  well  sustained,  the  workers  in 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  the 
Bed  Cross,  and  the  other  efforts  must 
fail.  Do  not  give  less  to  our  eoun* 
try's  call,  but  do  not  forget  to  give 
more  to  the  upbuilding  of  our  re- 
ligious work  at  home.  Let  this  great, 
patriotic  work  of  the  A.  M.  A.  not 
lack  for  funds  to  carry  it  on 
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Miss  M,  A. 

AMONG  other  needs  one  thing 
which  the  Mexican  people 
need  is  a  more  adequate  re- 
ligion. They  are  nominally  Catho- 
lics, and  in  the  general  run  of  cases 
I  see  no  advantage  in  trying  to 
change  their  labels,  nor  do  I  see  any 
necessity  for  interfering  with  their 
picturesque  customs,  as  for  instance, 
the  Christman  play,  "The  Shep- 
herds," or  the  little  procession 
which,  on  the  nights  before  Christ- 
mas, igoes  from  door  to  inhospitable 
door,  singing  their  appeal  for  shel- 
ter  for  Joseph  and  Mary,  who  are  on 
their  way  to  Bethlehem.  Toward  the 
order  of  the  Penitent  Brothers,  the 
flagellants,  however,  I  feel  differ- 
ently; not  because  of  the  cruelity  of 
it,  for  I  think  a  little  severity  does  not 


Smith,  Teacher 

come  amiss,  but  because  I  think  they 
are  on  a  fundamentally  wrong  track. 
We  can  hardly  venture  to  say  that 
they  are  insincere,  for  when  a  man 
scourges  himself  till  the  blood  driiw 
down  his  back  and  makes  little  pud- 
dles in  the  dust  at  his  heels,  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  he  is  in  earnest ;  but 
the  fact  remains  that  he  may  go  right 
on  being  one  of  the  worst  scalawags 
in  town,  and  nobody  sees  any  im- 
propriety about  it.  The  Penitentes 
are  a  secret  organization,  outside  the 
Catholic  Church,  but  they  share 
with  the  general  run  of  Mexican 
Catholics  this  fundamental  miscon- 
ception— they  do  not  consider  that 
repentance  involves  leaving  one's 
sins  and  devoting  the  powers  which 
have  worked  evil  to  working  good 
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instead ;  tbej'  merely  do  penanee  and 
consider  the  incident  closed.  They 
have  faith — any  amount  of  it — and 
are  most  punctilious  about  the  cour- 
tesies of  religion,  rendering  to  God 
the  forms  of  worship  which  are  His 
due,  but  seem  to  feel  no  particular 
responsibility  for  bringing  in  His 
kingdom.  You  know  the  Saniah  lan- 
^age  is  full  of  reflexives — things 
"break  themselves"  and  the  sugar 
"finishes  itself,"  but  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  climax  came  in 
the  Lord's  prayer,  where  it  says, 
"Thy  will  do  itself."  The 
Mexican  people  have  religion 
enough,  and  it  is  real  religion; 
what  it  needs  is  to  be  thrown  into 
(■ear,  for  they  have  no  conception  of 
religion  as  a  motive  power.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  mission  school  in  this 
respect  must  be  mainly  indirect, 
though  the  Bible  teaching  which  our 
pupils  receive  will  not  be  without  its 
effect,  and  the  very  presence  in  the 
town  of  an  institution  maintained  by 
people  whose  religion  impels  them  to 
CTve  where  there  can  be  no  prospect 
of  return,  and  to  help  those  who  have 
no  claim  upon  them,  cannot  but  give 
our  people  some  idea  of  a  religion  of 
obliEations.  And  some  of  them  be- 
(tin  to  understand ;  for  instance,  the 
man  who,  when  we  asked  whether  he 
had  attended  certain  Penitente  cere- 


monies, said,  "No,  I  was  working 
in  my  wheat.  It  seems  to  me  that  is 
the  best  scouring." 

It  is  of  course  natural  that  there 
should  be  those  who  inquire  whether 
our  schools  really  have  any  effect  on 
the  lives  of  the  communities  to  which 
they  minister.  Some  people  say  they 
do  not;  there  are  even  missionaries 
who  say  that  we  are  accomplishing 
nothing,  but  I  notice  that  just  the 
same  they  go  on  working.  Perhaps  it 
is  just  as  well  that  we  should  not  be 
able  to  make  folks  over  too  thorough- 
ly, especially  these  people  with  their 
many  gracious  and  engaging  quali- 
ties, and  their  repose  of  spirit  and 
absence  of  fidgets,  which  is  most 
grateful  in  this  bustling  age.  If  we 
can  avoid  marring  these  and  at  the 
same  time  cultivate  a  little  starch  in 
the  backbone,  a  greater  integrity  and 
uprightness,  and  more  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility, we  shall  have  done 
something.  But  I  am  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  this  is  a  large  order. 

Year  before  last  it  was  my  privil- 
ege, after  an  absence  of  ten  years,  to 
go  back  to  San  Mateo,  where  I  made 
my  first  acquaintance  with  New 
Mexico.  I  saw  three  main  changes — 
more  iron  roofs,  more  apple  trees, 
and  more  English  spoken.  I  think 
the  school  may  claim  some  influence 
in  the  matter  of  the  roofs,  for  we  bad 
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the  first  one.  I  remember  one  rainy 
time,  when  all  the  dirt  roofs  leaked, 
and  five  families  took  refuge  in  the 
schoolroom.  Por  the  apple  trees  we 
cannot  claim  much  credit.  We  had 
some,  but  they  were  not  much  of  a 
success.  Maybe  we  were  an  awful 
warning.  But  I  do  know  that  the 
mission  teacher  often  wishes  she 
were  a  man,  that  she  might  be  more 
help  to  the  community,  in  agricul- 
tural matters.  The  third  count  is  real- 
ly where  we  shine,  for  I  think  the 
Bchool  did  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  growing  use  of  English  and 
the  accompanying  Americanization 
of  thought  and  life.  Even  after  giv- 
ing due  credit  to  our  able  coadjut- 
ors, Montgomery  Ward  and  Sears 
Roebnck,  there  is  still  a  lit- 
tle glory  left  for  us. 

And  there  is  something 
else  that  is  different.  One 
Sunday  afternoon,  in  for- 
mer times,  I  remember 
hearing  a  noise  in  the 
street  and  seeing  a  group 
of  our  precious  big  bnys 
come  shouting  down  the 
street,  howling  drunk  and 
whooping  it  up  at  a  terri- 
fic rate.  The  next  day  at 
noon  here  came  the  saloon 
keeper,  who  lived  across 
the  street,  riding  home  on 
his  horse  and  walking  be- 
hind him,  with  hoes  over 
their  shoulders,  the  same 
boys,  who  had  been  in  the 
saloonkeeper's  cornfield,  payint;  for 
their  hilarious  Sunday.  The  saloon- 
keeper is  now  extinct  in  New  Mex- 
ico.    The  whole  state  recently  went 


dry,  but  before  that,  precinct  after 
precinct  put  out  the  saloon  by  their 
own  vote,  the  worst  old  soaks  in 
town  voting  away  their  own  whiskey 
for  the  sake  of  the  boys.  Of  coarse 
liquor  is  sneaked  in  at  times,  but 
,  there  is  not  the  ever  present  tempta- 
tion to  the  young  men  that  there 
was  in  the  days  of  the  open  saloon. 
Many  agencies  were  involved  in 
bringing  this  to  pass,  and  of  these 
the  mission  schools  were  only  one, 
but  this  seems  to  me  typical  of  the 
position  of  the  school  and  the  teach- 
ers— occupying  a  central  position  in 
the  life  of  the  community,  holding 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  inter- 
preting general  movements  into 
terms   within    their   comprehension. 
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and  ready  to  throw  the  weight  of  its 
influence  upon  the  side  of  those 
forces  which  are  bringing  in  the 
Kingdom. 


Foreign  Mission    One  of  the  mo.st  informing  of  Missionary  Periodicals  is  the 
Veai-  8ool<  roeently  published  "Foreifm  Missions  Year  Book  of  North 

America."  It  contains  a  Directory  of  Missionary  Societies 
and  general  information  ooncerning  their  incomes  and  facts  of  great  value 
especially  to  pastors  of  ehurches. 

No  one  indeed  who  desires  to  keep  abreast  with  the  times  and  the 
growth  of  the  Kingdom  of  Qnd  in  the  non-Christian  world  can  afford  to  be 
without  this  book.  It  can  lie  obtained  at  25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City — ^75c  per  copy. 
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THE  A.  M.  A.  TREASURY 

IRVING  C.  GAYLORD,  Treasurer 


We  give  below  a  comparatiye  statement  of  receipts  for  the  month  of  February 
and  for  the  five  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  to  February  2Sth. 

RECEIPTS  FOR  FEBRUARY 


Churches 

Sunday 
Schools 

Women's 
SocleUes 

Other 
Socie 
ties 

Y  P. 
S.  C. 
B. 

TOTAL 

Individ- 
uals 

TOTAL 

Legacies 

TOTAL 

ms.. 
isos.. 

6.434.22 
6.770.38 

1.064.96 
1*878.84 

1,939.64 
2.820.60 

76.47 
148.77 

9.606.29 
10.118.44 

6.433.26 
6.004.97 

16.938.66 
16.128.41 

3.365.61 
4.848.88 

19.804.16 
20.971.79 

Inc. 
Dec. 

jljtjt    «Mk 

^«^%Jh      0^^ 

72.30 

613.16 

""iisia 

184.86 

1.482.77 

1.667.63 

668.89, 

323.88        wu.so 

RECEIPTS  FIVE  MONTHS  TO  FEBRUARY  28 
Available  for  Regular  Appropriations: 


Churches 

Sunday 
Schools 

Women's 
Societies 

other 

Socie- 

Ues 

Y  P. 
S.  C. 

B. 

TOTAL 

Individ- 
uals 

TOTAL 

Legacies 

TOTAL 

1918 
1919 

66.277.17 
68,380.82 

2.683.03 
2.319.90 

17.841.97 
13,796.70 

6.60 

321.65 
299.31 

87,130.22 
84.796.73 

3.841.81 
2.688.16 

90.972.03 
87,384.89 

20,333.26 
26,809.90 

111.306.29 
114,194.79 

Inc. 

2,108.66 

"3,*687'.i4 

6.476.64 

2,889.60 

T>nc. 

363.18 

4.046.271     650 

22.24 

2.333.49 

1.263.66 

Designated  by  Contributors  for  Special  Objects;  Outside  of  Regular  Appropriations; 


Churches 

Sunday 
Schools 

Women's 
Societies 

other 
Socie- 
ties 

Y  P. 

S.  C. 

B. 

TOTAL 

Individ- 
uals 

TOTAL 

Legacies 

TOTAL 

917-lS..^ 
1918-19... 

1.846.18 
1.107.66 

761.41 
773.70 

1.667.63 
2.691.36 

22.00 

533.36 
161.07 

4.820.47 
4.633.67 

14.313.90 
11.943.25 

19.134.37 
16.676.92 

19.134.37 
16.676.92 

Inc 

12.29 

933.82 

Dec 

738.68 

22.00 

372.28 

186.80 

2.370.66 

2,667.45 

2.667.45 

SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS  FIVE  MONTHS  TO  FEBRUARY  28 


RECEIPTS 

1917-18 

1918-19 

Increase 

Decrease 

Available  for  Appropriations 

Deslenated  by  Contributors  for  Special  Objects. 

111.305.29 
19.134.37 

114.194.79 
16.576.92 

2.889.60 

2,567.46 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS   FIVE    MONTHS 

130,439.66 

130,771.71 

832.06 

FORM  OF  A  BEQUEST 

"I  ^ve  and  bequeath  the  sum  of i dollars  to  "The  American  Missionary 

Assoclatton.   incorporated  by  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York."     The 
will  should  b^  attested  by  three  witnesses. 

CONDITIONAL  GIFTS 

Anticipated  bequests  are  received  on  the  Conditional  Gift  plan;  the  Association 
agreeing:  to  pay  an  annual  sum  in  semi-annual  payments  during  the  life  of  the  donor 
or  ather  designated  person.  For  information,  write  The  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH  BUILDING  SOCIETY 


The  war  is  over  and  churches  are  writing  to  us  about  parsonages  again. 
They  think  they  must  have  a  home  for  the  minister  and  his  family. 

«    «    « 

In  making  your  will  be  sure  that  you  know  the  exact  name  of  this 

Society.    People  make  queer  mistakes  sometimes,  and  occasionally  it  causes 

trouble. 

«    «    « 

April  is  Sunday  School  month  Avith  us..  That  is,  April  is  the  month 
which,  by  mutual  arrangement  between  the  National  Societies,  is  assigned  to 
this  Society  for  enlisting  the  aid  of  all  of  our  Sunday  Schools  in  our  work. 
The  Tercentenary  Chart  marks  this  as  the  special  object  for  the  month. 

The  young  people  of  our  schools  will  help  to  build  this  year  the  sixty- 
fourth  and  sixty-fifth  Sunday  School  churches  at  Santee,  Nebraska  (Indian 
Church),  and  at  Nogales,  Arizona  (on  the  Mexican  border).  They  will 
also  help  to  build  a  parsonage  at  Arqh  Creek,  Florida. 

How  splendid  it  would  be  if  every  one  of  our  770,400  Sunday  School 

members  should  have  a  hand  in  this  work !    We  invite  them  all  to  join  our 

** Sunday  School  Excursion  by  Airplane"  to  visit  these  places.    All  of  them 

should  read  the  Hero  Tale,  ** Fighting  It  Out  in  the  New  Alamo."     Some 

schools  will  wish  to  use  our  concert  exercise,  "Temple  Builders  in  America." 

Many  schools  will  send  us  an  Easter  offering.    We  thank  them  in  advance 

for  their  gifts. 

«    «    « 

We  like  to  make  others  happy.  Here  is  a  church  that  just  overflows 
with  joy  because  our  Committee  recently  voted  a  grant  and  loan  to  help 
them  get  rid  of  a  crushing  debt.  They  themselves  have  raised  a  surprisingly 
large  amount  to  free  the  church  from  its  burden.  It  is  the  Swedish  Im- 
manual  Church  in  New  York  which  sends  a  letter  of  thanks  for  our  aid,  and 
the  pastor  adds  this  account  of  the  meeting  when  he  announced  that  the 
grant  and  loan  had  been  voted : 

"Our  people  were  taken  by  surprise  and  did  not  at  first  seem  to  realize 
what  it  was  about.  But  when  they  did,  a  storm  broke  loose.  They  rose  and 
began  to  sing,  "Pi'aise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow,"  first  in  English, 
then  in  Swedish.  I  noticed  that  many  an  eye  was  dimmed  with  tears.  The  life 
of  our  people  is  wrapped  up  in  the  home  and  in  the  church.  They  seek  little 
or  no  amusement  outside  of  these  two.  These  form  their  all  in  all.  Our  old- 
er members  have  told  me  how  they  used  to  dread  the  time  of  the  year  when 
the  interest  on  the  mortgage  came  due.  They  used  to  lie  awake  at  night, 
praying  and  pondering  how  to  meet  the  interest  and  where  to  get  the 
money.  At  times  it  looked  as  if  they  would  have  to  leave  their  beloved  little 
church  in  spite  of  their  many  and  constant  sacrifices.  Now  this  is  jffl  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  they  find  it  hard  to  believe  it  is  true.  It  seems  altogether 
too  good.  Their  joy  is  naturally  unbounded.  They  look  with  deepest  grati- 
tude to  the  friends  who  have  helped  us  so  generously.  We  decided  at  once 
to  take  a  collection  for  the  Society  at  our  next  English  service." 
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POTASH  AND  CHRISTIANITY 

By  Rev.  Jamis  Dians,  Anthch,  Nebraska 
(EIDITOR'S  NOTE. — The  translormatlou  at  Antioch,  Nebraska,  trom  a  rural 
hamlet  to  a  city,  is  unique  aud  full  oC  interest.  We  have  had  a  hand  In  developing 
our  church  equipment  there  by  voting  a  parsonage  loan  that  ihs  new  CommuDity 
House  may  meet  urgent  and  immediate  needs.  Pastor  Deans  graphically  describes 
the  situation.) 


THEY  say  that  old  King  Alcohol 
and  religion  do  not  mix.    It 
is  true.    But  with  the  exit  of 
one  John  Barleycorn  another  great 

industry     has     seen     its     birth 


Years  ago,  when  the  Indian,  the 
prairie  dog,  the  coyote  and  many 
other  untamed  enemies  o£  the  white 
man  roamed    among    the    sandhills. 


America.     The  first,   stole   the  best  divine  providence  led  the  hearts  of 

of  the  field;  the  second,    has    come  yotxng  men  and     women     "further 

to  make  the  field  produce  more.  The  West."    The  "lure"  was  as  irresist- 

Kaiser,  that  bluffer  of  Europe,  said  iblc  as  the  face  and  heart  of  a  young 

that  the     world     would     easily     be  man's  first  sweetheart.     And  so  the 

brought  to  its  knees  because  ho  had  pioneer  onward  came,  with  hopes  un- 

the  monopoly  of  potash.    Do  you  re-  daunted  and  spirit  strong.  But— well, 

call  that  saying  of    Robert    Bums,  the  feeble-hearted    returned    to 


"The  best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and 
men  gang  aft  agleyt"  As  the  Kaiser 
was  off  in  many  things,  he  was  away 
off  in  regard  to  potash.  Well,  it  so 
happens  that  the  good  Ix)rd  not  only 
knows  about  every  sparrow  that  falls 
to  the  ground,  and  not  only 
knows  every  hair  in  our  heads,  but 
He  has  also  been  keeping  an  eye  on 
the  so-called  "nasty  lakes ' '  of 
western  Nebraska.  This  brings  me 
to  the  beginning  of  my  story. 


first  love;  the  physically  weak  fell 
before  the  grim  reaper ;  the  strong 
of  spirit  and  body  won  the  reward. 
The  Curao 
It  is  generally  accepted  that  sacri- 
fice must  always  be  the  forerunner 
of  success.  And  the  greater  the  sac- 
rifice, the  greater  the  ultimate  re- 
ward. The  sandhills  were  sandhills! 
Droughts  came  and  the  unbearable 
sand  became  more  impoverished ;  but 
the  greatest  curse  of  all  wen  the 
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small  and    great    lakes    here    and 
there  and  everywhere. 

They  tell  some  great  stories,  which 
may  be  mythical  or  may  not,  about 
these  sandhills  and  these  lakes. 
The  ranchmen  were  convinced  that 
at  least  one  thing  had  no  particular 
need  for  existence — the  lakes  of  the 
sandhills.  Cattle  refused  to  drink 
of  them.  The  land  around  them  was 
always  barren,  while  the  stench  in 
summer  time  was  anything  but  like  a 
sweet  perfume.  These  lakes  were 
cursed — and  at  this  ranchmen  gener- 
ally could  do  their  share.  This  was 
particularly  so  when  the  cold  north- 
ern winds  would  chill     the     cattle. 


to  enumerate  these  blessings.  Think 
them  out  yourself,  and  you  will  say 
that  God  can  make  even  the  wrath 
of  men  to  praise  Him.  And  so  these 
lakes  have  revealed  and  proved  to 
many  thinking  men  the  divine  prov- 
idence of  God. 

Potash!  How  little  of  this  stuff 
was  being  produced  in  America!  And 
now  as  I  look  out  through  my  win- 
dow, volumes  and  volumes  of  smoke 
and  steam  float  up  into  the  air,  blend- 
ed into  beautiful  colors.  And  toil  is 
never  ending — it  is  perpetual,  and 
every  day  sees  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  potash  being  drawn 
from    these   so-called   useless   lakes. 


THE  WESTERN  PL.\NT 


B  lie  Invested.    It  I: 


blind  them,  qet  them  frantic  as  the 
trillion  flakes  of  snow  would  fall 
and  dance  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  winds.  Onward  the  cattlewould 
rush,  on  and  ever  onward  into  these 
so-called  useless  lakes,  until  they  be- 
came a  sepulchre  of  cattle-flesh. 

Dramatic?    Yes.    A  fact?    I  don't 

know.    This  is  a  story  from  the  past. 

The  Treasure 

This  world  is  not  the  same  sort  of 
world  it  was  before  the  war,  and  it 
can  never  be  the  same  again.  The 
world  has  gone  through  such  travail 
of  soul  as  it  has  never  felt  before. 
But  out  of  the  travail  have  come  such 
blessings,  a"?  the  world  never 
dreamed  of.    It  is  not  my  businesa 


ready  to  ship  to  the  cotton  fields,  via 
the  fertilizing  companies. 
The  Change 

Every  new  find  brings  a  change. 
Tlie  West  has  many  ghost  cities.  Not 
only  many  ancient  cities'  lie  in  m- 
leiice,  but  also  many  modem  ones 
ore  in  the  same  catalogne.  Antioch 
the  ancient  was  the  place  where  "be- 
lievers were  first  called  Christians," 
Antioch  has  always  known  some- 
thing about  religion.  AntJoch  the 
modern  cnn  not  exist  apart  from  pot- 
ash, and  with  the  passing  of  the 
potash,  so  also  may  pass  away  relig- 
ious work  hero. 

There  was  no  Antioch  a  few  years 
ago.    In  December  of  1917  Antiocli 
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could  boast  of  a  church,  a  store,  a 
schoolhouse  wherein  we  have  lived 
for  a  year,  and  one  ranch  house.  One 
year  aftei-wards  it  was  a  young  city. 
Its  schoolhouse  is  now  a  modern  one, 
and,  tell  it  not  in  Gath,  ere  the  new 
one  was  dedicated,  it  was  too  small 
to  hold  the  incoming  children.  Its 
car-depot  has  long  since  passed 
away,  and  in  its  place  stands  a  depot 
not  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  which 
every  few  months  has  to  go  through 
certain  changes  whereby  it  is  en- 
larged. Millions  of  dollars  has  been 
invested  here.  Oreat  plants,  night 
and  day,  send  forth  steam  and  smoke 
from  their  boiler  rooms  and  evapo- 


wfaat  keeps  the  minister  here  is  the 
fact  that  Christianity  is  needed.  Did 
you  ever  feel  the  inspiring  influence 
of  giving  yourself  away?  It  is  sur- 
prising how  you  can  be  reproduced 
in  the  lives  of  others ;  and  if  Jesus  is 
in  your  life.  He  appears  in  others  to 
glorify  God. 

Our  Trials 
Our  trials  are  manifold.  There  is 
no  Sabbath  here.  Sunday  is  the  same 
as  other  days.  But  in  the  face  of  this 
telling  difficulty,  here  and  there  we 
are  making  our  influence  felt.  It  is 
a  man's  city.  Men  are  by  far  in  the 
ascendant;  the  minister  must  first  of 
all  be  a  man  to  men.     Last  winter 


THE  AMERICAN  PLANT, 
n  potash  producad  here  during-  the  war,  the  rich 
BldB  of  the  South  have  been  enriched. 


richer,  and  the 


rators.  Where  intense  silence  used 
to  reign,  even  as  I  write  I  can  hear 
the  sirens  and  many  whistles  blowing 
forth  their  message  that  it  is  time 
for  the  men  to  assemble  and  again 
begin  their  toil. 

O,  folks!  It  is  fascinating;  It 
grips  a  man's  soidl  There  is  no  ro- 
mantic scenery  to  do  this— just  sand 
and  barrenness.  But  there  are  hu- 
man souls,  and  something  here  grips ! 
No,  it  is  not  the  amount  of  wages 
that  the  minister  receives  that  keeps 
him  here;  he  is  the  only  man  sacri- 
ficing in  these  regions  now.  Even 
young  lads  are  earning  a  hundred 
dollars  per  month  the  same  as  the 
preaeher,  lads  who  have  seen  little 
schooling  and  less  experience.    But 


often  three-fourths  of  our  evening 
audience  were  men.  Our  city  never 
had  a  babyhood ;  it  was  manbom. 
Other  cities  meet  their  difficulties 
gradually  as  their  needs  make  them- 
.selves  felt;  our  needs  here  crowd  on 
us  all  at  once,  and  the  weight  was  so  ■ 
heavy  that  it  was  hard  to  bear  up 
under  them. 

All  these  called  for  sacrifice.  The 
little  old  schoolhouse,  which  has 
nigh  seen  its  golden  anniversary, 
has  been  our  home  for  one  year.  It 
had,  and  has  still,  no  foundation  un- 
der it;  its  wooden  walls  had  no  plas- 
ter behind  them;  little  of  God's  sun- 
light came  in  through  its  old  win- 
dows; in  summer  time  you  sweat;  in 
winter  time  you  froze.    And  nearly 
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all  the  while  the  mice  would  have  a 
glorious  time  overhead,  and  the  rats 
would  have  a  sumptuous  time  swip- 
ing our  chickens.  Sacrifice!  Oh, 
boy,  it  is  gripping,  if  you  can  get  the 
right  idea  of  it,  especially  sacrifice 
for  the  sake  of  the  Lord  of  Glory ! 

Finding  Remedies 

Jesus  once  said:  **.Wist  ye  not 
that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's 
business.*'     So  said  we.     But  how? 

Church  work  in  Antioch  had  to  be 
different  Jesus  is  the  same.  The 
gosx>el  is  the  same,  thank  Qod.  But 
how  to  reach  men,  that  was  the 
question. 

Our  church  has  a  piano  that  we 
call  a  Ford.  You  see  it  is  an  octave 
or  so  short.  It  came  into  existence  a 
few  years  ago  when  the  few  women 
of  the  church  said  they  wanted  a 
piano.  There  is  an  old  Scotch  say- 
ing, 

When  a  woman  will,  she    wiU,    ye    may 
depend  on't; 

But  when  she  won't,  she  won't,  and  that's 
the  end  on't. 

Well,  as  I  was  saying,  these  wom- 
en wanted  this  piano.  W.  Q.,  the  old 
standby,  said  that  they  could  have  it, 
if  they  would  work  to  pay  for  it.  The 
women  said  they  would.  They 
worked  and  saved  twenty-five  dol- 
lars; they  quit  working  long  ago. 
Does  your  church  have  any  such  a^ 
W.  G.  1  If  it  has,  praise  Qod !  This 
Ford  piano  is  light,  thus  it  has  some- 
thing in  its  favor.  Last  winter  saw 
us  and  it  going  from  plant  to  plant 
giving  concerts  and  lectures.  We 
would  sing  *' Annie  Laurie,"  '*My 
Old  Kentucky  Home,"  ''Home, 
Sweet  Home''  and  in  between  we 
would  switch  in  *' Sweet  Peace,  the 
gift  of  God's  Love".  Man,  we  were 
human.  The  minister  was  'Must  like 
ourselves."  The  personal  touch 
meant  something,  and  our  church 
became  the  rendezvous  for  many  who 
otherwise  would  never  have  come  to 
God's  house. 

The  "flu"?  Yes,  it  came  our  way, 
and  still  keeps  bobbing  up  like  a  bad 


penny.  But  even  the  "flu"  has  been 
used  to  the  glory  of  God,  by  those 
who  know  how.  And  now — well,  it 
is  just  a  year  ago  since  we  came.  A 
stranger  among  strangers,  yet 
through  the  power  of  God's  Spirit 
we  have  made  ourselves  felt.  So 
much  so  that  we  are  now  out  of  the 
old  schoolhouse  and  into  The  Con- 
gregational Community  Home,  which 
we  secured  by  the  helping  hand  of 
the  Church  Building  Society.  We 
started  talking  about  this  proposi- 
tion six  months  ago ;  it  is  now  a  re- 
alization. That  is  how  we  do  things 
out  West.  It  has  two  bedrooms, 
kitchen,  dining  room,  bathroom,  par- 
lor, and  the  minister's  wife  is  de- 
lighted with  her  beautiful,  up-to- 
date,  built-in-the-wall  cabinet.  This 
Congregational  Community  Home 
also  has  a  public  women's  room, 
large,  with  many  windows,  and  a 
toilet  and  lavatory  where  women, 
friends  and  strangers,  may  come  any 
time  during  the  day  and  read,  write, 
rest,  or  attend  to  their  babies.  BVom 
off  the  large  vestibule  is  a  public 
bath  at  the  service  of  any  one  who 
may  care  to  use  it.  Downstairs  is 
the  men's  room,  4(bL28,  where  they 
may  foregather  and  play,  read,  write, 
or  rest.  Also  downstairs  is  a  kitchen 
for  our  women  folks,  which  will  be 
handy  in  serving  suppers  on  many 
occasions. 

0,  no !  It  is  not  yet  dedicated,  and 
neither  is  it  all  paid  for.  But  it  will 
be — that's  faith.  And  what  about 
the  souls  of  men?  Ah!  We  know 
that  this  alone  counts.  We  believe 
the  Gospel,  and  we  preach  the  Gos- 
pel. But  the  world  is  not  only  hun- 
gry to  hear  the  Gtospel  preached,  but 
it  is  longing  to  see  it  lived.  There 
are  just  a  few  of  us,  but  Gk>d  is  on 
our  side,  and  we  have  W.  G.,  thank 
God. 

Potash?  Take  away  potash,  and 
you  take  away  Antioch.  But  Antioch 
is  going  to  stay.  There  is  too  much 
wealth  in  these  lakes  for  it  to  become 
no  more.  And  as  long  as  there  is 
potash,  we  are  determined  to  make 
things  Christian. 


CHURCH  BUILDING-SOCIETY 
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HELPING  THE  ARCHITECT 

By  Charlts  H.  Richards 


WHEN  you  have  secured  a 
good  architect  to  prepare 
plans  for  the  new  church,  he 
will  naturally  wish  to  consult  the 
Building  Committee.  He  will  ask 
just  what  sort  of  an  edifice  they  de- 
sire, what  material  to  use,  what  cost 
they  are  willing  to  meet,  and  what 
use  they  intend  to  make  of  the  build- 
ing:. He  will  welcome  their  sugges- 
tions. He  will  point  out  possible  de- 
fects in  the  ideas  they  offer.  He  will 
show  what  can  wisely  be  done,  and 
what  cannot.  After  a  full  and  frank 
conference,  he  will  be  ready  to  draw 
elevations  and  floor  plans  for  their 
consideration. 

The  outward  appearance  of  the 
building  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance. It  is  to  be  a  public  build- 
ing, expressing  the  deepest  aspira- 
tions and  the  sincerest  devotion  of 
those  who  erect  it.  It  will  reflect 
their  noblest  ideals.  Its  messajge  to 
the  community  should  be  uplifting 
and  inspiring.  An  inferior  or  ill- 
shaped  builcUng  would  be  a  misfor- 
tune for  the  church  and  a  blemish  on 
the  town. 

What  are  the  characteristics  which 
should  be  insisted  on  for  the  temple 
of  worship? 

1.  Truth.  Standing  for  eternal 
Truth,  the  building  should  in  pvery 
part 'be  true.  There  should  be  no 
shanr  about  it  anywhere.  No  part  of 
it  should  pretend  to  be  what  it  is  not 
Wood  should  not  look  like  utone.  No 
trickery  of  paint  shouW  try  to  de- 
ceive the  eye.  Everything  about  the 
building  should  be  genuine. 

2.  Strength.  A  temple  is  to  stand 
for  many  years,  and  its  outward  ap- 
pearance should  indicate  stability.  It 
should  look  more  massive  and  stately 
than  ordinary  buildings.  An  air  of 
dignity  and  nobility  should  charac- 
terize the  sanctuary  where  we  have 
audience  with  the  King.  A  building 
of  stone  may  express  strength,  and 
it  is  well  to  use  this  material  when 
convenient.     But  brick,  or  wood,  or 


cement  may  be  so  treated  that  the 
house,  constructed  of  such  material, 
may  express  this  quality.  The  sim- 
ple lines  of  Greek  temples  and  colon- 
ial meetinghouses  may  help  to  con- 
vey the  impression  of  strength. 

3.  Beauty.  Tabernacle  and  Tem- 
ple in  the  old  Jewish  life  from  which 
Christianity  sprang  represented  the 
best  artistic  ideals  of  that  ancient 
people.  They  sought  to  make  the 
courts  of  the  Lord's  house  glorious. 
The  Christian  centuries  filled  Europe 
with  sacred  shrines  whose  splendor 
represents  the  work  of  the  highest 
architectural  genius.  If  a  lamb  with- 
out blemish  was  the  ancient  sacrifice, 
a  building  of  flawless  beauty  should 
be  our  offering  to  God  today. 

You  do  not  need  to  build  a  cathe- 
dral to  secure  beauty  in  the  building. 
A  modest  church  constructed  from 
stones  of  the  field  or  logs  from  the 
forest  may  have  an  artistic  charm  if 
the  proportions  are  right  and  other 
architectural  features  are  treated 
properly.  Why  build  a  monstrosity 
when  by  taking  pains  you  may  have 
an  attractive  and  beautiful  building 
which  will  delight  all  who  see  itt  A 
convenient  interior  is  not  sufficient 
compensation  for  an  ugly  exterior. 
The  great  Tabemade  in  Salt  Lake 
City  has  a  wonderful  auditorium,  but 
the  outside  looks  like  an  immense 
inverted  washbasin,  a  grotesque  car- 
icature of  a  church.  We  have  some 
melancholy  examples  of  a  similar 
style  in  some  churches  on  a  smaller 
scale. 

Do  not  build  the  tower  diagonally 
across  the  comer  of  the  church  in 
zigzag  fashion.  Let  its  lines  run  par- 
allel with  the  main  lines  of  the  build- 
ing. It  is  a  freakish  fancy  to  disre- 
gard the  natural  arrangement. 

Do  not  over-ornament  the  exterior. 
Let  there  be  a  noble  simplicity.  A 
profusion  of  "gingerbread  decora- 
tion" on  a  church  gives  it  an  air  of 
frivolity  and  tends  to  destroy  its  im- 
pressiveness. 
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4.  Fitoess.  The  very  appearance 
of  the  building  should  express  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  erected.  Let  it 
declare  itself  a  church,  a  place  for 
the  worship  of  God  and  the  service 
of  humanity.  Do  not  disguise  it  by 
trying  to  make  it  look  like  a  school- 
house,  a  bank,  a  library,  a  firehouse, 
or  an  apartment  house.  These  are  all 
good  in  their  way,  and  their  build- 
ings fitly  represent  the  purpose  of 
each.  The  distinctive  character  of 
the  religious  institution  by  which 
Christ  aims  to  transform  the  world 
into  a  Kingdom  of  Heaven  should 
express  itself  in  its  building. 

Make  the  new  edifice  unmistakably 
churchly.  Let  it  remind  men  at  once 
that  they  belong  to  the  realm  of  the 
spirit  and  are  the  children  of  God. 
Let  it  be  a  visible  gospel,  silently 
telling  men  the  good  news  that  their 
heavenly  Father  is  waiting  to  bless 
them. 

There  are  certain  types  of  building 
that  are  easily  recognized  as  eccles- 
iastical. The  Colonial,  the  Mission 
style,  the  Greek  Temple,  the  English 
Parish  style,  the  Romanesque,  the 
Gothic — these  and  other  types  afford 
many  examples  for  our  guidance. 
We  cannot  go  far  astray  if  we  fol- 
low one  of  these  accepted  styles. 

5.  Steeples  and  Towers.  Shall  the 
new  church  have,  as  the  finishing 
touch  to  its  beauty,  a  steeple  or 
tower  ? 

Doubtless  the  tower  or  steeple  had 
its  origin  in  the  need  of  having  a 
high  platform  from  which  a  bell  or 
the  human  voice  might  send  forth  its 
summons  .to  worship.  Later  the 
chimes  of  bells  from  these  airy 
heights  pealed  forth  their  messages 
in  melodious  tones  like  voices  from 
the  sky.  The  beauty  of  many  of  the 
famous  churches  of  the  old  world  is 
immensely  enhanced  by  this  feature. 
Some  years  ago  the  great  campanile 
or  bell-tower  of  St.  Mark's  in  Venice 
collapsed  and  fell  in  ruins.  It  was 
as  though  a  soldier  had  his  sword- 
arm  stricken  off.  They  promptly  re- 
built it  as  essential  to  the  complete- 
ness of  the  cathedral. 


What  would  the  cathedral  at  Flor- 
ence be  without  Giotto's  Campanile 
beside  the  entrance ;  or  Rheims  with- 
out its  Gothic  towers;  or  Salisbury 
without  its  steeple?  Or  what  would 
be  the  two  hundred  churches  which 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  built  after  the 
Great  London  Fire  without  the  ex- 
quisitely formed  steeples  with  which 
he  adorned  themt  Or  where  would 
be  the  charm  of  many  a  far-reaching 
landscape  in  our  country  if  the  vil- 
lage spires,  rising  heavenward  amid 
the  embowered  homes,  were  swept 
away?  The  beauty  of  your  new 
church  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by 
adding  a  steeple  or  tower. 

The  spire,  as  the  derivation  of  the 
word  implies,  indicates  the  heaven- 
ward aspiration  of  the  soul,  as 
though  the  very  building  breathed 
worship.  The  steeple  or  tower  is  the 
symbol  of  a  cause  like  the  flagstaff 
in  a  camp.  It  is  lifted  high  that  men 
may  see  it  from  afar,  and  may  rally 
to  the  colors  in  the  service  of  our 
King.  We  erect  in  Washington  a 
lofty  monument  to  the  Father  of 
his  country,  and  in  many  a  village  we 
lift  a  shaft  in  honor  of  our  soldiers. 
The  steeple  or  tower  is  monumental 
in  character,  by  which  we  exalt  him 
who  transcends  all  heroes  and  is  the 
Saviour  of  the  world. 

If  you  can  afford  it,  then,  let  this 
be  a  feature  of  the  completed  build- 
ing. It  is  not  absolutely  essential, 
but  it  will  give  a  finish,  an  impres- 
siveness,  and  a  potency  of  influence 
to  the  building  worth  far  more  than 
it  costs.  Even  if  it  cannot  be  built 
at  once,  it  is  better  to  plan  for  it, 
and  let  the  plan  stand  before  the 
people  as  a  challenge  till  it  is  added. 

But  if  a  steeple  or  tower  is  made 
a  part  of  the  church,  make  sure  that 
it  is  beautiful  and  suitable.  Some  of 
the  worst  architectural  sins  are  to  be 
found  in  the  crude  pepper-boxes,  the 
ill-proportioned  steeples,  and  the 
grotesque  towers  that  have  disfig- 
ured chur<;h  buildings.  There  is  no 
need  for  ugliness  here.  There  are 
abundant  examples  of  the  very 
best. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
EDUCATION  SOCIETY 


WHAT  SOME  YOUNG  STUDENTS  ARE 

THINKING  ABOUT 

By  Helen  E.  Richards,  State  University,  Champaign,  III. 


**1W  T  0    one   believes   that   nowa- 

r^  days!"  remarked  a  Congre- 
gational  minister's  wife  to 
me  not  very  long  ago. 

"Oh,  but  they  do  believe  it,*'  I  re- 
turned. "Almost  every  Christian 
citizen  in  my  home  village  believes 
that,  and  my  town  is  only  one  out  of 
tens  of  thousands." 

Christian  leaders  in  the  larger 
centers  do  not  seem  to  realize  that 
Christian  thought  just  outside  the 
boundary  of  their  own  sphere  is  still 
knitted  up  with  impossible  nonessen- 
tials. 

My  little  village  of  seven  hundred 
people  is  sending  out  into  a  great 
state  university  every  year  at  least 
half  a  dozen  boys  and  girls.  Multi- 
ply my  little  village  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands, and  what  is  your  result?  Tens 
of  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  taught 
faithfully  and  prayerfully  from 
babyhood  up  that  certain  things  are 
essential  to  Christianity,  and  then 
turned  loose  among  educated  lead- 
ers, some  one  of  whom  are  sure  to 
show  them  that  the  afore-mentioned 
essentials  are  onlv  mistaken  notions 
of  a  bygone  age. 

'*I  am  all  up  in  the  air,"  a  student 
said  to  me  just  the  other  day. 

The  difficulty  lies  partly  in  the  fact 
that  many  a  teacher  who  is  highly 
educated  along  any  line  is  likely  to 
think  himself  fitted  to  sp^eak  along 
religious  lines,  and  the  more  clever 
he  is,  the  more  he  indulges  in  the 
selfish  pleasure  of  shocking  just  to 
enjoy  the  reaction  he  gets.  Certain- 
ly  not  all  teachers  are  of  this  type, 
but  one  is  enough  in  any  school  to 
disturb  the  faith   of   young   people 


who  are  just  learning  to  think  for 
themselves. 

Not  only  this,  but  questions  long 
since  settled  in  the  theological  world 
are  recapitulated  in  the  thought  of 
the  new  generation.  I  find  young 
people  puzzling  over  predestination, 
over  the  miracles,  over  the  verbal  in- 
spiration of  the  scriptures.  They 
wonder  how  prayer  can  be  answered 
Avithout  upsetting  the  laws  of  the 
universe,  and  unless  they  are  shown 
how  answer  to  prayer  is  scientifical- 
ly possible  they  cease  to  pray  in 
spite  of  their  Christian  Endeavor 
pledge. 

The  church  cannot  help  a  student 
by  warning  him  against  his  teachers, 
for  in  spite  of  some  deplorable  inci- 
dents they  are  giving  him  a  great 
vision,  an  inspiration,  an  opportu- 
nity for  achievement. 

But  here  is  what  the  church  must 
do:  it  must  emphasize  the  essentials 
of  Christianity,  and  also  show  these 
young  people  that  these  essentials 
are  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  mod- 
ern thought,  but  in  vital  harmony 
with  it.  We  must  so  train  them  that 
their  convictions  are  definite,  and 
can  be  clearly  stated.  They  are  go- 
ing out  to  be  teachers  and  leaders. 
We  want  to  send  them  out  equipped 
with  Christian  inspiration,  founded 
upon  a  conception  of  the  Bible  and  of 
Cliristianity  which  can  stand  the  test 
of  any  searchlight  which  future 
science  and  discovery  may  turn  upon 
it.  If  we  can  do  this  the  next  gen- 
eration will  suffer  less  from  the 
agonies  of  readjustment,  because 
there  will  be  some  whose  thinking 
started  right. 
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That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in 
Champaign.  To  that  end  an  organ- 
ization of  the  Congregational  stu- 
dentfl  in  the  state  university  has  just 
been  started.  Recently  a  supper  was 
given  in  the  church  parlors  to  which 
a  selected  number  of  leading  young 
people  were  invited.  Here  plans 
were  discussed,  and  a  nominating 
committee  appointed.  Later,  a  party 
was  held  to  which  every  Congrega- 
tional student  was  invited.  At  this 
time  officers  were  elected  and  chair- 
men of  committees  appointed.  It  is 
the  desire  of  the  pastor  to  get  this 
oi^anization  well  under  way  before 
our  removal  into    the   new   church. 

We  have  begun  also  a  series  of  in- 
formal discussions  to  be  conducted  at 
the  Christian  Endeavor  meeting  once 
a  month  by  the  pastor.  One  such 
discussion  has  already  been  held  on 
the  subject  of  prayer.  This  proved 
of  such  great  interest  that  the  stu- 
dents were  reluctant  to  stop,  and 
asked  that  the  same  subject  be  con- 
tinued another  day. 

We  have  at  present  one  class  for 


young  women  in  the  modem  inter- 
pretation of  (Genesis,  and  a  class  of 
young  men  has  been  organized  to 
discuss  the  social  needs  of  today  in 
the  light  of  Christianity.  Our  class 
work  has  been  very  much  ups^  on 
account  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C,  though 
our  church  conducted  seven  classes 
in  "The  Manhood  of  the  Master" 
amon^  the  young  men  in  the  bar- 
racks. The  average  attendance  in 
each  of  these  classes  was  about  twen- 
ty-five. 

We  send  out  circular  letters  fre- 
quently to  each  student,  which  usu- 
ally results  in  some  visible  increase 
in  attendance  at  the  church  services. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  help  to  us  when 
we  receive  personal  letters  from  the 
parents  or  pastor  of  students.  This 
always  establishes  a  x>oint  of  contact 
at  once,  and  we  wish  we  might  have 
more  such  letters. 

The  students  are  beginning  to 
come  to  the  church  service  in  increas- 
ing numbers,  and  the  removal  to  the' 
new  site  will  doubtless  be  accom- 
panied by  a  still  larger  attendance. 


GENERAL  PRAYER 

OLORD,  our  God,  we  would  love  thee  with  all  our  heart,  soul,  mind 
and  strength.    We  have  fallen  short  because   of   dullness    of 
spirit  and  through  absorption  in  other    objects    of   affection. 
Pity  our  obtuseness,  0  God,  and  pardon  our  idolatry. 

Father  of  all  men,  we  would  love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves,  but 
the  insistence  of  self  has  often  put  our  neighbors*  good  remote  from  our 
thought.  Show  us  the  gravity  of  our  failures,  we  beseech  thee.  Yea, 
we  do  see  in  the  war-ravaged  world  the  fruits  of  our  selfishness.  We 
behold  the  maimed,  the  famished  and  the  desolate ;  we  hear  the  cry  of 
orphans  and  the  lament  of  widows ;  we  are  aware  of  anguish  and  bit- 
terness. In  this  and  in  more  we  are  guilty.  We  have  esteemed  our 
selfish  interests  supreme;  we  have  withheld  our  substance  and  our- 
selves from  the  establishing  of  thy  kingdom.  We  are  guilty.  0,  foi> 
give  us,  and  point  us  to  deeds  meet  for  repentance. 

Father  of  mercies,  open  our  hearts  and  hands  to  supply  food  for 
the  hungry,  clothing  for  the  destitute,  shelter  for  the  homeless  and 
healing  for  the  bruised.  More,  also,  inflame  our  spirits  to  herald  the 
good  tidings  of  the  Father's  love,  beginning  with  our  own  Jerusalem 
and  reaching  to  the  uttermost  parts.  Endow  ministers  of  the  gospel 
with  unction  from  on  high  that  they  may  persuade  men.  Make  us  all 
ministers  and  witnesses,  we  beseech  thee,  and  i>ermit  us  no  content 
apart  from  seeing  our  fellow  men  learning  to  follow  thee.  Thus  may 
thy  kingdom  come  in  its  fullness,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour. 

Amen. 


ne  CONGREGATIONAL  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL  EXTENSION  SOCIETY 


NEW  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  EXTENSION  SECRETARY 


THE  Sunday  School  Extension 
Society  conducted  its  work 
through  the  first  year  of  its 
organization  without  a  Field  Secre- 
tary. The  interests  of  Sunday  School 
extension  durin>g  the  year  headed  up 
in  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
Church  Extension  Boards,  C.  E.  Bur- 
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ton,  D.D.  The  oncertainty  of  finan- 
cial resources  and  the  desire  to  de- 
t«nnine  the  need  were  the  occasion 
for  this  policy. 

The  experience  of  the  year  in  both 
particulars  convinced  the  Board  of 
Directors  that  the  work  needed  a 
Secretary  and  that  resources  would 
be  available  for  his  support.  Accord- 
ingly the  Executive  Committee  was 
inatmcted  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
ftt  its  annaal  meeting  in  Jamisry  to 


secure  an  Extension  Secretary  for 
the  Sunday  School  Extension  Soci- 
ety. 'Following  this  instruction  the 
Executive  Committee  have  elected 
Rev.  William  Knighton  Bloom  of 
North  Dakota  to  this  position. 

Mr.  Bloom  is  not  a  stranger  to  Sun- 
day School  workers  and  those  inter- 
ested in  Sunday  School  missionary 
work.  He  is  a  man  in  middle  life, 
born  in  England,  A  graduate  of  the 
City  of  London  College,  he  pur- 
sued theological  studies  in  the  Chi- 
cago Theological  Seminary  and  in 
the  Chicago  University,  and  was  or- 
dained in  October  of  1908  at  Creal 
Springs,  Illinois,  by  a  Congregation' 
al  council. 

Mr,  Bloom  served  in  three  pastor- 
ates in  Illinois  with  great  acceptance, 
as  also  in  Williston,  North  Dakota. 
Prom  his  Williston  pastorate  he  was 
called  to  the  work  of  a  general  mis- 
sionary for  North  Dakota,  in  which 
capacity  and  as  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent he  has  served  for  the  last  six 
years  and  over. 

Mr.  Bloom  has  won  not  only  the 
confidence  and  respect,  but  the  ad- 
miration and  love  of  all  who  have 
known  him.  He  is  a  devoted,  conse- 
crated, (Siristian  worker,  faithful  to 
the  last  degree,  loyal  to  his  asso- 
ciates, tactful,  painstaking  and  pa- 
tient in  all  his  work. 

Mr.  Bloom's  work  will  involve  the 
whole  range  of  the  activities  of  the 
Sunday  School  Extension  Society 
under  the  direction  of  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Church  Extension 
Boards  and  in  co-operation  ^^-ith  the 
Home  Missionary  and  Building  So- 
ciety workers.  Perhaps  his  chief 
function  will  be  to  guide  and  inspire 
the  field  force  of  Uie  society  in  all 
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their  activities. 

Mot  the  least  of  his  duties  will  be 
that  of  assisting  home  missionary 
workers  throughout  the  country 
where  there  are  no  Sunday  School 
extension  men  in  promoting  branch 
and  mission  Sunday  Schools. 

Again,  the  Sunday  School  Exten- 
sion Secretary  will  be  expected  to  co- 
operate with  the  field  force  of  the 
Education  Society  in  promoting  the 
highest  standards  of  efficiency  in  re- 
ligious   education    in    our    Sunday 


Schools. 

To  Mr,  Bloom  will  fall  the  duties 
also  of  conducting  the  office  of  the 
society,  directing  its  correspondence, 
providing  its  literature,  arranging 
for  the  observance  of  Children's  Day, 
providing  assistance  to  needy  schools 
in  Sunday  School  helps  and  the  mul- 
titude of  details  which  fall  to  such  a 
Society. 

A  most  hearty  welcome  is  extend- 
ed to  Mr.  Bloom  as  he  enters  this  im- 
portant field  of  activity. 


4^    4^    4^ 

PLEDGE  CARDS 


IN  connection  with  the  raising  of 
funds  for  the  promotion  of  Sun- 
day School  work  the  Society  has 
had  printed  pledge  cards  which  will 
be  furnished  upon  request,  either 
singly  or  in  quantity.  These  cards 
state  specifically  the  good  that  may 
be  accomplished  from  definite  con- 
tributions ranging  anywhere  from 
$1  to  $1,000.  For  instance,  one  dol- 
lar will  bring  one  child  into  Sunday 
School,  ten  dollars  will  start  and 
famish  a  summer  school,  twenty-five 
dollars  will  start  a  new  school  and 
maintain  it  for  a  year,  and  so  on. 
One  thousand  dollars  will  support  a 
Sunday  School  missionary  for  a  year. 

Apropos  of  the  cards  are  the  fol- 
lowing brief  sketches  of  three  schools 
recently  organized  in  the  West. 
These  will  serve  as  one  more  proof 
of  the  ever  growing  need  of  increas- 
ing our  work,  especially  during  the 
present  period  of  unrest  and  recon- 
struction along  national  lines. 

From  a  rather  remote  district  of 
Montana,  without  regular  mail,  came 
a  request  that  a  Sunday  School  be 
started.  The  people  heartily  wel- 
comed the  missionary  and  his  helpers 
upon  their  response  to  the  call,  and 
willingly  organized,  taking  places  as 
teachers,  superintendent,  etc.  They 
offered  to  take  the  pastor  of  the 
nearest  town  out  and  get  him  back, 
at  least  at  the  outset.  This  meant 
preaching  services  every  week  if  it 
were  kept  up.  The  little  school  be- 
came   self-supporting    and    further 


than  that  paid  something  to  the  visit- 
ing pastor.  This  is  a  new  field  for 
us,  although  some  years  ago  there 
had  been  a  school  in  that  locality. 
The  possible  attendance  for  this 
school  is  about  forty. 

The  DriscoU  School,  also  in  Mon- 
tana, is  in  the  midst  of  a  large  com- 
munity of  new  settlers.  The  i)eople 
are  mostly  American.  The  pastor  of 
the  nearest  town  rides  twelve  miles 
on  horseback  every  other  Sunday  to 
reach  the  schoolhouse  where  the  ser- 
vices are  held. 

In  a  small  district  of  northern  Ore- 
gon where  services  were  recently  re- 
vived in  a  little  church  building 
which  had  been  shut  down  for 
months,  our  missionary  met  with  all 
those  interested  in  the  organization 
of  a  Sunday  School.  The  meeting 
was  held  in  the  home  of  two  of  the 
townspeople.  After  the  organization 
was  accomplished,  the  officers  and 
teachers  were  elected.  In  order  to 
introduce  our  Sunday  School  sup- 
plies and  also  to  encourage  the  work, 
it  was  agreed  that  a  free  grant  for 
supplies  for  the  first  quarter  should 
be  made  with  the  understanding 
that  at  the  end  of  that  time  we 
would  expect  the  school  to  pay  a 
part,  if  not  all,  of  the  expense  for 
supplies.  This  is  the  only  Sunday 
School  in  a  community  of  about  two 
hundred  people. 

The  field  is  very  large.  Cannot  we 
look  to  all  of  our  friends  for  hearty 
and  loyal  support! 
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MAY  THE  MONTH  FOR  MINISTERIAL  RELIEF 


IN  the  next  issue  of  the  magazine 
we  shall  make  fuller  reference 
to  the  fact  that  the  month  of 
May  has  been  assigned  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Ministerial  Relief.  In 
the  Sunday  Schools  and  the  Wom- 
en's Missionary  Societies,  special  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  this  subject. 
We  hope  the  Young  Peoples'  Socie- 
ties will  devote  at  least  one  meeting 
to  this  activity  of  our  denomination, 
and  that  one  of  the  church  prayer 
meetings  will  be  given  over  to  this 


beautiful  ministry.  And  if  I  were  a 
pastor  again,  I  think  I  should  preach 
on  this  subject  at  least  once  in  May, 
and  urge  the  church  organizations  to 
study  it,  pray  for  it  and  ^ive  to  it. 

We  hope  the  Hero  Tales  will  be 
ready  by  the  time  this  issue  of  the 
magazine  is  received.  Other  litera- 
ture will  be  ready  then,  also.  The 
Secretary  will  be  glad  to  render  any 
assistance  in  his  power,  and  invites 
correspondence  on  the  subject.  Send 
for  our  new  leaflets. 
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LEST  WE  FORGET 


IN  dealing  with  old  people,  emer- 
gencies are  constantly  arising. 
Serious  physical  ailments  devel- 
op and  accidents  are  not*  infrequent. 

We  think,  as  we  write,  of  one  with 
a  broken  hip,  another  with  a  broken 
leg.  A  common  malady  is  cancer. 
We  have  had,  and  still  have,  some 
most  pathetic  cases. 

Other  diseases  represented  are 
epilepsy,  tuberculosis,  blindness, 
deafness,  rheumatism,  in  several 
cases,  articular.  We  have  a  number 
who  are  confined  to  the  wheel  chair. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  receive  a  letter 
from  a  pensioner  saying,  *'I  have 
been  confined  to  the  bed  for  a 
month/'  or  ''three  months."  One 
recently  said  he  had  been  confined 
to  the  bed  for  **four  months." 

The  meagre  incomes  given  to  these 
beneficiaries  are  not  sufficient  to 
carry  them  along  satisfactorily  un- 
der the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, not  even  when  they  are  well 
and  able  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
but  the  moment  any  sad    affliction. 


sickness,  or  accident  overtakes  them, 
then  they  are  in  the  most  extreme 
difficulty. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  how  the 
''specials"  have  come  to  the  rescue 
in  crises  like  these. 

We  had  on  our  roll  during  1918, 
three  hundred  and  thirteen  families. 
We  paid  to  these  families,  including 
what  we  paid  through  State  Socie- 
ties to  families  on  their  rolls,  $75,50J, 
which  was  $11,022  more  than 
the  .year  before,  and  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  Board.  Still  it 
falls  far  short  of  the  needs  of  the 
hour. 

The  outlook  for  our  ministers, 
however,  is  improving  all  the  while. 
Through  the  Board  of  Relief,  the  An- 
nuity Fund,  The  Pilgrim  Memorial 
Fund  and  the  several  efficient  State 
Relief  Societies,  we  hope  that  with- 
in a  few  years  it  can  be  said  that  no 
Congregational  minister,  or  his  wid- 
ow, will  fail  to  receive  a  sufficient 
sum  to  spend  their  last  days  in  rea- 
sonable comfort  and  self-respect. 
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TOPIC  FOR  MAY,  1919 

Congregattonal  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  and 
The  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund 

THE   END  OF  THE  DAY 

'*When  the  Sun  is  setting,  cool  falls  its 
gleam  upon  the  earth,  and  the  shadows 
lengthen,  but  they  all  point  toward  the 
Morning." 

Song:  Faith  of  Our  Fathers. 
Scripture:  Matt.  25:  34-40. 
Prayer  for  retired   ministers   and   their 
wives. 

Prayer  for  consecrated  hearts  and  gifts 
to  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund. 

Brief  paper  or  talks. 

1 — Board  of  Ministerial  Relief. 

"We  do  not  know  of  a  single  aged  min- 
ister or  widow  of  a  minister  who  ceases 
to  work  until  infirmities  compel  it  If 
tbey  cannot  longer  follow  the  loved  em- 
ploy of  the  active  pastorate,  they  labor 
'With  their  hands." 

II — ^The  Annuity  Fund. 

This  agency  looks  constructively  to 
the  future  where  a  fixed  provision  shall 
have  been  made  to  honorably  care  for 
our  ministers  who  come  to  the  period  of 
old  age,  incapacity  and  retirement.  The 
Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  is  raised  through 
the  Congregational  Churches  to  supple- 
ment the  payments  made  by  th^  minister 
that  he  may  have  an  annuity  sufficient  to 
give  him  a  comfortable  livelihood  at  re- 
tirement. 

"Forsake  me  not  when  I  am  old; 

The  daylight  wanes,  my  work  Is  done, 
My  feet  draw  near  the  streets  of  gold, 

I  wait  the  setting  of  the  sut). 

Forsake  me  not  when  I  am  old. 
When  youthful  vigor  is  no  more; 

When  in  the  twilight  gray  and  cold, 
I  sit  and  wait  the  summons  o'er. 

Forsake  thee  not  when  thou  art  old? 

Thy  Father  hears  thy  trustful  prayer. 
His  arms  of  love  shall  thee  enfold; 

His  hand  thy  table  shall  prepare. 

Fbrsake  thee  not  when  thou  art  old? 
We  hear  the  call;  the  churches  wake, 


The  heart  that  won  us  to  the  fold 
Our  grateful  love  shall  ne'er  forsake." 

Plan  early  for  your  meeting — send  im- 
mediately to  Room  511,  287  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City,  for  free  literature 
and  bring  to  your  society  an  up4o-date 
knowledge  of  what  Congregationalism  is 
doing  to  maintain  and  develop  a  splendid 
grade  of  ministers. 

Ask  for  the  following  pamphlets  and 
leaflets: 
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"Turning  the  Light  On.' 
'Seven  Important  Reasons." 
'The  Story  the  Old  Canvasser  Told.' 
"Can  We  Afford  to  Forget  the  Aged." 

"Service  Pensions  for  the  Ministers  of 
Christ." 

"A  Brightening  Prospect  for  the  Min- 
ister's Old  Age." 

"Materials  for  Sermons."  (This 
pamphlet  is  especially  helpful — is  full  of 
splendid  material  which  ought  to  be 
brought  to  our  societies.) 

'•The  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund." 

Read  "The  Retired  Minister"  by  Joseph 
B.  Hingeley. 


ENLIST  FOR  SERVICE 

THIS  is  the  title  of  a  new  leaflet 
that  has  been  recently  issued 
by  the  Federation,  in  the  hope 
of  presenting  certain  definite  and 
practical  plans  for  work  to  be  car- 
ried on  by  our  women  and  young 
women,  especially  those  who  up  to 
now  have  been  giving  much  time  and 
thought  to  Red  Cross  and  other 
forms  of  War  Relief  work.  These 
plans  are  the  outgrowth  of  experi- 
ments that  have  been  tried  in  Con- 
necticut with  marked  success.  The 
young  people  have  responded  to  the 
call,  and  are  organizing  for  service. 
Cannot  all  of  our  Unions  follow  in 
this  splendid  work.  The  Federation 
leaflet  is  suggestive  and  stimulating. 
Send  for  it.  Its  price  is  two  cents 
each,  or  one  dollar  per  hundred 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 
YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  and  CHILDREN'S  WORK 


SUMMER  CONFERENCES 


« 


STUDY  to  show  thyself  ap- 
proved unto  God,  a  work- 
man that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word 
of  truth."    n.  Timothy  2 :15. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the 
American  people  has  the  impetus  for 
intensive  study  been  so  apparent  as 
in  the  present.  The  crisis  in  diplo- 
matic relations,  the  need  of  complete 
knowledge  of  political  issues,  labor 
problems,  and  the  needs  of  recon- 
struction challenge  every  human  be- 
ing of  ordinary  mental  ability  to 
read,  study,  think.  Everywhere,  on 
trains,  street  cars,  where  men  and 
women  are  gathered,  one  hears  the 
serious  note  sounded.  This  is  the 
dawn  of  a  new  day  of  Education ! 

The  young  people  are  catching  the 
vision  of  a  trained  mind,  the  need 
and  power  in  the  next  decade  of 
trained  leadership,  so  our  Christian 
forces  must  accept  the  challenge  and 
take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
to  know  the  things  of  Gk>d  and  Hw 
Kingdom. 

We  trust  that  the  following  list 
of  Summer  Conferences  may  solve 
the  problem  for  many  churches  and 
young  i>eople  as  to  where  such  edu- 
cation may  be  obtained;  where  the 
information  and  inspiration  for  for- 
warding the  Christ's  work  during 
the  next  twelve  months  are  to  be 
found. 

The  heart  experiences  in  assem- 
bling for  a  week  with  other  young 
people,  gathered  together  in  serious 
study  and  prayer  hours  and  whole- 
some recreation  periods,  will  insure 
informed  and  inspired  leadership  in 
the  Religious  and  Missionary  Educa- 
tion of  your  church,  which  is  univer- 
sally needed  if  eflRciency  in  the 
Kingdom  is  to  be  attained. 


Y.  W.  C.  A.  STUDENT  CONFERENCES 

Colored  Student— Atlanta,  Ga.;  May  23- 
June  2. 

Southern  Student— Blue  Ridge,  N.  C; 
June  3-13. 

Eastern  Student — Silver  Bay,  N.  Y.; 
June  20-30. 

Eiast  Central  Student — Eagles  Mere, 
Penn.;  June  27-July  7. 

Western  Student — HoUister,  Mo.;  June 
13-23. 

Central  Student — Lake  Geneva,  Wis.; 
Aug.  19-29. 

Pacific  Coast  Student — ^Asllomar,  Cal.; 
Probably  June. 

Utah  School  Girl's  Student— Upper 
Falls,  Prove  Canon,  Utah;  Aug.  19-29. 

(N.  Western  Student — Seabeck,  Wash.; 
Aug.  26-Sept.  5. 

MISSIONARY   EDUCATION    MOVE- 
MENT CONFERENCES 

Blue,  Ridge,  N.  C— June  24-July  3. 
SUver  Bay,  N.  Y.-- July  4-13. 
E^stes  Park,  Colo.-^uly  11-20. 
Asilomar,  Cal.— July  15-24. 
Ocean  Park,  Maine — ^July  18-27. 
Lake  Geneva,  Wis. — ^July  25-Aug.  3. 
Seabeck,  Wash. — ^July  30-Ang.  8. 

AFFILIATED  SUMMER   SCHOOLS 

(Council  of  Women  for  Home  Misaions) 

Boulder,  Colo. 

Dallas,  Texas— Sept  21-27. 

East?  Northfield,  Mass. — ^Juiy  1-8. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. — ^June  2-7. 

Minnesota — June  2-7. 

Mount  Hermon,  Cal. 

Mountain  Lake  Park,  ^!v!.— Au«.  1-8. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — ^Jnne  1-7. 

Winona  Lake.  Ind.— June  19-26. 

Bay  View,  Michigan. 

For  further  information  write  to 
Mrs.  Timothy  Harrison,  1142  Broad- 
way, Indianapolis,  Ind.  Union 
Young  People's  Secretaries  are 
especially  urged  to  make  every  effort 
to  secure  a  large  representation  of 
the  young  people  of  their  churches 
at  these  Rallies  this  summer.  Now 
that  the  pressure  of  war  work  has 
lessened,  it  should  be  easily  possible 
to  secure  delegates,  who  would  carry 
enthusiasm  and  inspiration  back  to 
the  home  churches. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF 

RECEIPTS 


The  American  Missionary  Association 

Inring  C.  Gmylord,  Trtasurer  -  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Receipts  for  February,  1919 
The  Daniel  Hand  Educational  Fund  for  Colored  People 

Income  for  February  from  Investments $1,384.58 

Previously    acknowledged 26.879.26 


$28,263.84 


Current  Receipts 


EASTERN  DISTRICT 


MAINE— $186.94. 


Aabwus  Sixth  St.  Ch.,  9.75:  Mrs.  W.  W. 
M..  of  HiKh  St.  Ch.,  for  Piedmont  College, 
5.  BuBfori  Forest  Ave.  S.  8.,  2.40.  Bathi 
A.  U  P.  for  Talladega  College,  8.  Browns- 
villei  Ch..  3.  Caaiileiii  Ladies'  Soc.  for 
Grand  View,  10.  Coralsht  Ch.,  10.80.  Deer 
Isles  First  S.  S.,  Lincoln  Mem..  5.50;  S.  S.. 
in  Greenlaw  Dist..  Lincoln  Mem.,  1.50. 
Bast  Baldwint  First  Ch..  2.50.  Bast  Or- 
rtast*iit  S.  S.p  Lincoln  Mem.,  2.  Rastports 
S.  S..  3;  Cent,  a  S.,  Lincoln  Mem..  5.25. 
Harpawellt  Ch.,  50c.  Jonesports  S.  S.  and 
C.  E.  Soc,  3.  Norrld«ewoekt  Ch..  5.  North 
New  Portlanilt  Ch.,  3.  North  Yarinoiithi 
First,  S.  S..  Lincoln  Mem.,  9.67.  Portland i 
Stevens  Ave.  S.  S.,  Lincoln  Mem..  6.  Skow- 
ke«eani  Island  Ave.  Ch.,  bbl.  soods  for 
Greenwood,  S.  C.  Sauth  Rerwieks  Miss  H. 
S..  30;  Miss  J.  S.,  15.  Stonlnjsrtoni  Ch..  5.61. 
Saaaett  Ch.  and  S.  S.,  Lincoln  Mem..  1.50. 
W^atervllle:  Mrs.  H.  T.  H.,  box:  soods  for 
Greenwood.  S.  C.  .York  VlUaset  Union  S. 
S..  6.76. 

of 


I'a   Home   Mlanlonary      Union 
Maine,  Mr&  C.  £.  Leach.  Treas..  33.20. 

HVSW  HAMPSHIRE— $987.53. 

(Donations,  $186.53.     Legacies.  $802) 

BennlnKtons  S.  S.,  8.25.  Brentwood  t  Ch.. 
S.  Bristol t  Ch..  15.  Claremontt  S.  S.,  5. 
Davert  Miss  8.  F.  S..  50c.  East  Andovert 
Ch.»  10.60;  S.  S.,  2.  Eppln^t  Ch..  10.  Gil- 
swmt  S.  S.,  Lincoln  Mem.,  3.78.  Greenland! 
S.  S.,  6.  Haverhlllt  First  S.  S.,  Lincoln 
Mem.,  6.  Hebroni  Union  Ch.,  9.  Keenei 
Court  St.  Ch.,  H.  M.  Soc.  floods  for  Moor- 
head,  Miss.  Laneastert  Ch.,  8.20;  S.  S.. 
Lincoln  Mem.,  7.58.  Littletons  S.  S..  6. 
Maneheateri  Prof.  I.  H.,  for  Provo,  Utah. 
5.  Nelsons  Ch.,  10.33;  S.  S.,  1.67.  New 
Baatani  Miss  B.  M.,  for  Marion.  Ala..  7. 
Newfleldst  Ch..  6.40.  New  Ryes  S.  S..  Lin- 
coln Mem..  3.50.  North  Hamptons  Ch..  4. 
Ptttsfleldt  Ch.,  20.70.  Ryes  Ch.,  10.  Troys 
C  E.  Soc,  S.  S.  papers,  etc.  for  Klnprs 
Mountain,  N.  C.  ifnlons  Ch..  7.56.  War- 
rent  8.  S.,  for  Talladegra  Collegre,  2.64. 

Levaeles 
Concord  I  Mary  B.  Barrett.  (500  less  tax 
25),    476;    Joseph    T.    Sleeper    by    Seth    R. 
Dole,   Exec.   155.90.     Nashua  s   R.   M.   Saw- 
yer. 171.10. 

VBRMOBTT— $328.72. 

Barres  Ch.,  box  groods  for  Greenwood. 
R  C;  Miss  A.  W.  C,  for  Greenwood,  S. 
C.  5.  Beasoni  S.  8.,  Lincoln  Mem.,  1.75. 
Bradfordi  8.  S..  Lincoln  Mem.,  6.  Brandons 
H.  M.  8.,  for  Dorchester  Academy.  5. 
Cliarlatte<  Ch..  16.68.    CoTentryi  L.  M.  Cir« 


S.    S.,    5.14. 
Bllsslonary 

F.    Puffer. 


cle.  bbl.  groods  for  Kingrs  Mountain.  N.  C. 
East  Poultney:  "Friends"  for  Dorchester 
Acad.,  1.  Hartford s  L.  C.  H..  15.  Hyde 
Park:  Second  Ch..  4.50.  Hyde^-llles  Marga 
Del  Club,  for  Rio  Grande  Industrial 
School,  1.  Jamaica s  Ch..  3;  Ladies  Ard.  for 
Dorchester  Academy.  6.  Jericho  Centers 
Ch.,  bbl.  and  box  goods  for  Marion,  Ala. 
Manchcsters  H.  M.  S..  for  Dorchester 
Academy,  5.  Morrlsvlllcs  V.  M.  H.,  First 
CJh.,  10.  New  Havens  S.  S.,  1.50.  North 
Craftnbnrys  S.  S..  3.06.  Norwich  s  W.  M. 
Soc,  for  lunches  at  Dorchester  Academy, 
1.  Randolphs  Bethany  S.  S..  Lincoln 
Memorial,  2.87;  Mr.  ^  Mrs.  E.  A.  T.  for 
Talladegra.  5.  St.  Johnnbnryt  South  Ch.,  S. 
S..  Lincoln  Memorial,  6.59.  Thetfords  S. 
S.,  Lincoln  Mem.,  4.62.  VcrKcnness  Ch., 
17.95.  West  Brattlcboros  Ch..  for  Dor- 
chester Acad..  5;  H.  C.  P..  for  Dorchester 
Acad..    5.      Westminsters    West. 

Confir'l       Woman's       Home 
Union    of    Vermont*   Mrs.    John 
Treasurer,  $192.06. 

MASSACHUSETTS — $4696.88. 

(Donations.  $3498.44.  Legacy.  $1198.44) 
AblnBTtons  First  S  S.,  Lincoln  Mem., 
4.17;  Miss  Perkin's  S.  S.  Clsuss,  box  goods 
for  Marion.  Ala.;  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.  for  Marion, 
Ala.,  1.  Amesburys  Main  Street  S.  S.,  for 
Marion,  Ala.,  25;  Union  Ch.  S.  S..  Lincoln 
Mem.,  4.62.  Amherats  Hope  Ch..  C.  E.  Soc. 
bbl.  goods  for  Moorhead,  Miss.  Andovers 
South  Ch.  S.  S.,  for  Talladega  College.  10; 
Union  S.  S..  3.50.  Anbnrndalc:  Ch.,  1;  S. 
S.,  Lincoln  Mem.,  10:  Miss  S.  C.  J.  for  Tal- 
ladega. 5.  Aycrs  First  C7h,  20.35.  Ballard 
Vales  Union  Ch.  C.  E.  Soc.  4.  Beverly s 
Washington  St.  Ch.,  18.  Illllcricas  S.  S.. 
Lincoln  Mem.,  12.66.  Blackstones  S.  S.. 
Lincoln  Mem..  6.40.  Bostons  Old  South. 
930.10;  S.  S.,  for  Saluda.  N.  C.  10;  H.  J. 
K..  for  Talladefsra,  50;  Mrs.  W.  H.  J.,  for 
Talladega.  25;  E.  P.  W.,  for  Talladega,  3. 
Dorchevtcrt  M.  S.  M..  Post  Cards,  etc.  for 
Kings  Mountain.  N.  C.  Bradfords  First 
Ch.  of  Christ,  15.  Ilrldecwatert  Central  Ch. 
Ladies  Soc,  for  Pleasant  Hill.  Tenn.,  12. 
Brighton  s  S.  S.,  for  Santee,  10;  Mrs.  & 
Miss  T.,  Lincoln  Mem..  5.  Brocktons  First 
S.  S.,  Lincoln  Mem..  7.98;  E.  M.  B..  for  Lex- 
ington. Ky..  5:  H.  E.  S..  for  Beach  Inst.  5. 
Brooklincs  Mrs.  J.  B.  S.,  50.  Backlands  a 
S..  1;.  North  Di.qtrict  S.  S.,  30c  CnmbrldKCs 
Mrs.  C.  D.  .T..  1.  Camhrldflreports  First 
Evan.  Ch.,  26.03.  Charltons  Ch..  6.  Clin- 
tons First  S.  S.,  10.  Daltonx  S.  S..  for  Dor- 
chester Acarl..  35:  S.  S..  25;  C.  J.  F.,  for 
Lexincrton,  Ky..  10:  S.  S.,  Home  Dept.  for 
Marion.  Ala..  25;  C.  L.  C.  for  Talladega 
College.  50.  Oanverss  Maple  St.  Ch.,  goods 
for  Marion,  Ala.     East  Weymovths  East  S. 
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S.,  XJncoln  Mem.,  T.T4.  E»cxi  Cli.,  10:  C. 
K.  Boc.  8.  Bveretti  F.  B..  E:  Mrs.  E.  B. 
a.  for  Marlon,  Ala..  1.  Fall  Rlvm  A.  H. 
B.,  13.60:  a  L.  B..  for  TaUadesa,  12.S0; 
UrB.  H.  B.,  for  Talladess.  10.  Farleri 
Union  S.  3..  Lincoln  Mem..  1.  Ftd^hbaisi 
F.  F.,  tor  Tallad«KB.  2.  PramlBBhaiBi  Ply 
mouUi  Ch..  24;  Plymouth  S.  S..  Lincoln 
Mem^  4;  Plymouth.  Ladles  Soc.  bbl.  Koods 
■-~    TalladeKa,       FramlBcliain i ■"       '" 


C.    E. 


Rio 


School,    ».12.       

M.  Soc,  10:  Mrs.  Q.  H.  P. 
■,  10.     Granhyi   ~    - 


Industrial 
/    Ch.j    M. 

Ipswleki 


Saluda  ' 

nary,  10.     Granhyi  S.  S.,  l.J" 

P.  H.  D.,  for  TftlladeKR,  5. 
ond.  for  Tougaloo  ColltBe 
First  B.  b.,  10.  UllBKloBt  1.11.,  1.  i.bbcbic 
ten  S.  B.,  Z.ib.  L»»xi  CD.,  16.40  Lomlli 
First  Cb.  8.  B.  box  xooda  for  Harlou,  AU. 
LndlBw  Cltri  9.  S.,  Lincoln  Mem.,  2.  Lyan- 
fleldi  Center  Cb.,  6.05.  Melrawi  First  Ch.. 
Sowing  Soc,  tor  Wilmington,  N.  C.  SO. 
Middleborot  Central   B.    S.,   fi.23.      Mtllbwri 

FIrat  S.  S.,  Lincoln  Men       

S..  for  Marlon,   Ala..  4.21 
12.       NcTrhurrvorti       Be 
North    AmkerBli    S.    B., 
EdwardB  Ch.,   H,   M,    S.,    .__    . 
Tann..   10:   Kdwards   Cb..   Ml 
for  furnlshlnr     '"   "' " 


Milton 


for  furnl shines 
Mra.   M.  H.   W..  : 


,.  H..  f.; 


.-..,   N.   C.    10 
r  TallaUega.  1 


NsrthbridKri  Rockdale  Ch..  20.  Utlai  8. 
B,,  Lincoln  Mem.,  S.ll.  Pepiierplli  S.  S., 
Lincoln  Mem.,  S.4I.  Pelcnhani  North 
Ch.,  G4.G0:  S.  8..  E.GO.  Plltallcldi 
Second  Ch.,  4:  South  R  8.,  Lincoln  Mem,, 
14;  M.  H.  P..  for  Talladega.  10;  E.  H.  R.. 
«a,   B. 


CEK'TRAL   DISTHICT 
C'ONKECTIC  UT — I G  4  e  5.  tl3. 

(Lonallons,  3884. «G.  LeKacles,  ZfiSI.IS) 
AB-oBlai  First  Ch.,  97,90;  German  S.  S., 
■i:  L.  N.  A.,  for  TalladoKa.  10.  Brld«c»art> 
Black  Rock  C.  K.  Soc,  for  support  of  nurse 
at  Humacao  Uoslptal,  b:  King's  Highway 
Chapel.  JT;  H.  C.  B.,  furnishings  (or  Tal- 
ladega: Mrs.  H.  B.  C,  for  Kings  Mountain. 
N.  C,  10.  Brlatoli  Mrs.  E.  J.  P..  for  Tal- 
ladega. G,  Broad  Hiwiki  Ch..  G.  Broaklyx 
3.  S..  Lincoln  Mem.,  12.60.  BDrllB«taB>  Ch., 
10.  Colehesleri  S.  8..  20.  Eaal  Cbbbbbi 
'      ■     ■^.,  for  Thor '"-      ""        "      "  — 


wiadM 


I    Firs 


S.    S.. 


T.fiL 


QlaatOBbBrri 

First  Ch.  of  Christ.  13S.48:  J.  L.  W..  for 
Talladega,  40.  OMkeai  "Friends,"  bbL 
goods  for  Wilmington.  N.  C.  GrceBa 
^. — . I,    o     ,. ._   w — ,r]m   offtTlng. 


Jnllfonli  First  8.  S..   10. 3T.      HartloTdi 

at    Ch,    of    Christ,    221,27.    Asylum    Hill 

,    16;  Fourth,  S-   8„   16.40;   Windsor  Ave, 

Missionary    •-         -        -      ■ 


Talladega,  £0.  1  _   _ 

S.  S..  for  Touaraloo  College,  36.  Kcatt  8. 
S.,  3.  LebBBoBi  S.  8,.  Lincoln  Mem.,  T.60. 
MaBchcatrri  L.  O.  B..  for  Talladega.  GO. 
Maanlield  CeatcTi  8.  8.,  Lincoln  Mem..  4.ZS. 
HcrldCBi  W.  H.  C,  for  Talladega,  G.  Mld- 
dlctawBt  First  Ch.,  24.36;  A.  M.  K„  (or 
Athens,  Ala.,  2.  Hllfordi  Miss  A.  L.  B., . 
tor  Talladega.  1;  Mrs.  H.  A.  B.,  fur  Talla* 
dega,  G:  Miss  R.  B..  (or  Talladega.  1;  Ql 
B.  C,  for  Talladega.  6.  Maanei  S.  8.,  Lin- 
coln Mem.,  G.6G.  Mt.  Carmeli  B.  B..  Lln- 
rlat.    6.30.      NanjratBeki    Ch..    ISO. 


■'CoN 

H-  R  Tr 

Mem.. 

W.,   for 

First   8. 

R.    B..    1 

sJotk 

Cong'I  C 

F.    H.    T, 

'Jdley 

S™    Ha 

loathi 

Lincoln 

[flrUi 

T.  H.,  60 

pital.  Ta 

Hill!      ladegft  C 

la.   N.       Ala.,   6. 

Rio       °'i'"'«  ' 


ralla- 
McL,, 
»'  H- 
Worcvsleri  AdamH"aquar6"CTi*,"  VO'^'oid 
South  Ch..  326;  Union  Ch.  S.  8.,  10;  Wom- 
en s  Asso.,  7;  Phllathea  Class.  G.50  for 
Domestic  Science  Dept.,  Wilmington.  N.  C 
D.  H.   F     (or  S.  A..  Talladega  CoUekb.    76; 

fin^-Ftit'l's!',",".""-  '"■  ■>■■"-""- 

WatBau*B  Home  HlaaloBBrr  AaaoelatlOB 
of  Has*.  A  R.  I_  Mrs.  Amos  Lawrence 
Halheway,  Treaaurer,  Koatoni  First  Ch., 
T  MiSHlonary  Soc,  tor  Pied- 
"     "      ■       Blades    766. 


Park  S. 
nlok  T*. 
Old  Lyn 


Total  7S0. 


.    H.    M. 


R«v«rei  Letltla  Adams  Res.  1,198.44. 
RHODE  ISLAND— 133.00. 

Fawtneketi  Y.  L.  M.  S.,  In  K.rst  Ch 
ChrlBtmaa  goods  and  13  (or  KinRs  Moun- 
tain, N.  C  Pn>TldeB«i  R.  L  C.  for  Tal- 
ladega,  10;   Mrs,  J.   W.   D..   (or  Tallftdesa, 


IlrddlDR 

Marlon, 


macao  Hospllal.  36.  Staawlcki  S.  8,  Lin- 
coln. Mem.,  11. es.  StaalactoBi  3,  a.  Sec- 
end  Ch..  16.  Stratfardi  Mlas  C.  S.,  26.  T«l 
eottvlllei  J.  G.  T.,  for  Talladega,  40:  Mr« 
J.  G.  T.,  box  goods  for  Marion.  Ala:  H.  M. 
T.,  (or  Talladega,  50.  TerryTlllei  Mlas  L. 
■  .  6:  Mrs,  C.  G.,  3  for  Talla<Iega:  A.  8.  G 


K. 
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lege,  20:  H.  P.  C,  100:  H.  E.  C.  for  Talla- 
dcf?a,  25:  Mrs.  A.  R.  K..  for  Talladesra 
Collegre.  25.  WateHownj  D.  O.  T.  C.  of 
CoriK'l  Ch.,  for  Lexington,  Ky..  25:  Mrs.  K. 
B.  W..  for  Chandler  School.  3.  Went  Corn- 
wallt  L.  B.  Soc,  bbL  sroods  for  Marion. 
Ala.  WhltneyrlUet  S.  S..  6.27.  WUllmiin- 
tlet  A.  J.  B..  5;  G.  S.  E.,  5  for  Talladega. 
^^iadiior  Locksi  S.  S..  10.  Wliutedt  First 
Ch..  63.82:  Mrs.  C.  W.  G.,  for  Talladega, 
40:  K.  R.  H.,  for  Talladega.  5.  Woodiitocki 
First  Ch..  11.67. 

'Woman**  Coiis*l  Home  MI«»lonary  Union 
of  Conn^  Mrs.  George  Dahl.  Treasurer, 
168.03. 


B«rllni  Julia  Hovey,  1,713.76.  Hartfordt 
Joseph  L.  Blanchard,  391.76.  Orotont  B. 
N.   Kurlbutt.  476.76. 

NETW  YORK — $2076.63. 

Albany t  Miss  Ia  F.,  for  Elbowoods.  No. 
Dak..  1:  Miss  E.  S..  40.     Arcades  S.  S..  4.03. 
BtB«kanitoni  First  Ch..  118.46.     Brdokl^-ni 
Lewis  Ave.,  Esther  Soc,  for  Marion,  Ala., 
6.   also  box  and   bbl.  goods;     South     Ch., 
65.96;   Miss  B.   J.   W..   10;   Woman's  Guild, 
box   goods  for  Moornead,  Miss.;   S.  E.   B., 
for  Talladega,  5:   W.   G.   L.  B.,  for  Talla- 
dega, 50;  G.  N..  for  Talladega,  100.  Brook- 
ions  S.   S.,    1.25.     Oanaans  S.     S..     Lincoln, 
Mem.,  5.     Canandalipias  Miss  A.  P.  G.,  for 
Talladega,    1;   Missionary   Soc,    for   Kings 
Mountain,    N.    C,    bbL    goods.      Colambnat 
Ch..   1.69.     Cortland s  A  M.  W.,   for  Talla- 
dega, 2.     Comings  Miss  S.  C,  for  Marion, 
Ala,,    5.      KlUnflTtons    S.    S.,    Lincoln    Mem., 
2.78.     BImlrat  St.  Luke's  Ch.,  W.  M.  S..  two 
bbls.    goods,    for    Marion.    Ala.      Fliuthlnss 
M.  B.  H.,  goods  for  Kings  Mountain,  N.  C 
Friendships    Missionary    Soc.    for   Marion, 
Ala.,    2.10:   Mission   Circle,   bbL   goods   for 
Marion,    Ala.      Gloveravllles    C.    F.    K..    for 
S.    A.,      Talladega     College,      10.      Greenes 
First    Ch..    7.50.      Halls    Union    S.    S.,    2.60. 
HanUltons  First  Ch.,  L.  M.  S,  3.72,  also  bbL 
and   box   goods   for  Marion,   Ala.     Homers 
E.   F.   P.,    for  Talladega,    10.     Javas   S.   &, 
Lincoln   Mem.,   4.50.     Lisle  s     Ch..     Lincoln 
Mem.,    8.25.      MansTllles    Ch..    2.      Moravia s 
Ladies  Aid  Soc,  for  Rio  Grande  Industrial 
School,    2.      New    Lebanon s    l<Mrst    Ch..    for 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  10.     New  Yorks  Broad- 
way  Tabernacle   Ch.,    Y.    P.    S.    C.    E..    for 
Pleasant  Hill,  Tenn.,  15;  "A  Friend."  spec- 
ial  for  surgical  instruments  and   supplies 
for  Humacao  HospitaL  100;  Mrs.  F.  K.  S., 
for  bed  in  Ryder  Memorial  Hospital.  Hu- 
macao, P.  R..  50;  C.  V.  S.  H.,  for  Student 
Aid,    Thomasville,    Ga.,    20;    North    Ch.,    & 
a  S.,  25;  Pilgrim  Ch..  box  goods  for  Mar- 
lon, Ala.;   J.   F.   A.,   for  Thomasville,   Ga., 
100;  C.  H.  D.,  for  Talladega,  100;  L.  Ds  F.. 
for  Talladega  College,  200;  C.  M.  OcF..  lor 
Talladega,   6*   H.   W.   DeF.,   for  Talladega, 
25;  Mrs.  M.  C.  T.,  for  Talladega.   25;  L.  C. 
W.,   for    Talladega,    100.      Norwich s      Bible 
School,    Lincoln    Mem.,    15.85.      Oswegos    S. 
S..    6,10.      Ponffhkeepsles    First    Oh.,    S.    &.. 
Lincoln   Mem.,   5.50.   Hangertles:   First  Ch., 
Pilgrim  Daughters,  bbl.  goods  for  Marion, 
Ala.     Schenectady  s  C.  L.   R.   C,   for  Talla- 
dega,   3.      Sidneys    Missionary      Soc,      box 
goods    for   Marion,    Ala.      Sjrracntecs      Ply- 
mouth   Ch.,    112;    Francis    H.    Twain,    (de- 
ceased),     for      Kindergarten,      Talladega, 
Ala.,  2.     Walton  s  Mrs.  E.  W.  .and  mother, 
for  Elbowoods.  N.  Dak.,  2.     lVatcrto\«n:  S. 
a.  Lincoln  Mem..  6.76.    White  Plalnss  S.  S.. 
6.      Woodsldcs    C.    L.    B.,    10.       Woodvllles 
S.  S^  Lincoln  Mem..   11.60.     Wolcotts  Misft 
W.  T.,   for  Talladega,  1. 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  Mrs.  W.  A.  KIrkwood. 
Treasurer.  Brooklyn  s  Ch.  of  the  Pilgrims, 
W.  G.,  for  S.  A.,  at  Fisk  University.  50. 
New  Yorks  Broadway  Tabernacle  Soc. 
for  W.  W.,  for  bed  in  Humacao  Hoslptal, 
P.  R.,  15.  Rlvcrheads  Sound  Ave.,  M  S., 
for  a  A.  at  Piedmont  College,  60.    W^.  H. 


M.  U.s   for  Grand   View,   25.     W.  H.  H.  V. 
of  N.  Y.x  507.10.     TotaL  647.10. 

:\'EW  JERSEY — $435.76. 

Glen  Uldges  Ch..  126;  S.  S.,  20.  Lladen- 
wolds  S.  S.,  2.97.  Montdalri  Miss  C.  S.  H., 
for  Tougaloo  College,  20;  Miss  S.  C.  H.. 
for  Tougaloo  College,  4.  Nutleys  Saluda 
Circle,  for  Saluda  Seminary,  Student  Aid, 
20.  Flalnflclds  S.  S.,  Lincoln  Mem.  offering. 
70.11.  Rutherford s  S.  S.,  7.  Upper  Mont- 
clalrs  Christian  Union  Ch.,  two  bbls.  goods 
for  Moorhead,  Miss.;  Christian  Lnion  Ch., 
Y.  P.  Soc,  for  nurse  at  Humacao.  P.  R.,  6; 
Christian  Union  Ch.,  Woman's  Soc.  for 
beds  in  Humacao  HospitaL  30;  J.  M.  P., 
for  Talladega  College,  100;  Mrs.  C.  G.  P.. 
for   Humacao    HosiptaL    20.      Woodbrldges 

5.  S.,  Lincoln  Mem.,  11.67. 

PENNSYLVANIA — $23.26. 

Lltltst  Miss  N.  C.  a,  for  Marion.  Ala.,  2; 
Miss  N.  a,  for  Marion,  Ala,,  1.  Potter^llles 
First  Ch.,  3.38.  Scrantons  Plymouth  Ch., 
16.88. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA— $6.00. 

W^ashlnartons  Mrs.  P.  G.,  for  Joseph  K. 
Brick  School,  5. 

OHIO— $736.24. 

Akrons  E.  D.  C,  for  Talladega.  2,  J.  P. 
H.,  1;  S.  W.  a,  25  for  Talladega.  Ashta 
bnlas  Second  Ch.  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  10.  Cln- 
ctMinatls  Mrs.  D.  F.,  for  Grand  View.  Tenn.. 
1.  ClcTclands  I.  B.  Club,  for  Marion,  Ala., 
6;  F.  a  C.  for  Talladega,  10;  Mrs.  I.,  box 

goods    for    Marion,    Ala.;    Mrs.    O.    L.,    for 
[arion,  Ala.,  1.50;  J.  R.  P..  for  Talladega 
College,  10.     DCS  Plalness  W.  M.  Soc.  bbL 

goods   for  Moorhead.   Miss.     Alt.   SterUnvs 
[rs.   T.   H.   C,   for  Grand   View,   Tenn..    1. 
Mt.  Vernon s  K.  L.   E.,  for  LexiuRton,  Ky., 

6.  Nelson:  S.  S.,  Lincoln  Mem.,  2.32.  North 
Olmsted s  Mrs.  A.  L.  Mills  S.  S.  Class,  for 
Lexington,  Ky.,  4.38.  Oberllns  First  Ch., 
two  bbls.  goods  for  Marion,  Ala.;  G.  W.  A., 
Sr.,  for  Talladega,  25;  J.  E.  M.,  for  Beach 
Inst..  3.  Plalnflelds  W.  M.  Soc,  bbl.  goods 
for  Moorhead,  Miss. 

Through  the  Congregational  Conference 
of  Ohio,  Rev.  J.  G.  Eraser,  Treasurer, 
91.40. 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union  of 
Ohio,  Miss  Mary  H.  Hutchison.  Treasurer, 
638.64. 

INDIANA— $12.70. 

Dnnklrks   Ch.,    2.70. 
H.,  for  Talladega,   10. 

MICHIGAN — $243.37. 

Allegan s  Mrs.  W.,  for  Chandler  SchooL 
1.  Calumet:  S.  a,  for  Theo.  S.  A.,  at  Tal- 
ladega College,  18.75;  E.  S.  G..  for  Thom- 
asville, Ga.,  75.  Detroit's  First  Ch..  goods 
for  Athens,  AIsl;  Boulevard,  C.  fi.  Soc. 
10;  Brewster  Ch.,  two  bbls.  goodb  for 
Moorhead,  Miss.;  A.  V.  B.,  for  Talladega, 
10;  J.  H.,  for  Tougaloo  College,  25.  Dun- 
dect  Ch.,  bbl.  goods  for  Athens.  Ala.  Crand 
Rapldss  Park  Ch.,  box  goods  for  Green- 
wood, S.  C.  Muskegon s  Highland  Park 
Ch..  6.  Ransom:  S.  S.,  Lincoln  Mem..  1.50. 
Rochcstcrs  First  S.  S..  4.60.  St  JohuNS  S. 
S..  Lincoln  Mem..  20.  West  Bangor s  S.  S., 
2. 

Through   Michigan   Congregational   Con 
ferenc^e,  L.   P.  Haight,  Treasurer,  S15.12. 

W^oman*s  Home  Missionary  ITulon  of 
Michigan,  Miss  Marcia  V.  HaU,  TreaM., 
54.50  (of  which  from  Ann  Arbor,  for  schol- 
arship at  Saluda.  N.  C,  50.) 

WESTERN   DISTRICl' 

ILLINOIS — $1598.58. 

(Donations,  1331.92.     Legacy  266.66) 

Austin:  First  Ch..  25.84.  Boweus  L.  M. 
Soc,  bbl.  goods  for  Moorhead,  Miss.  Car- 
pcntcrsTllle:  S.  S..  for  Chandler  School,  10; 
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C.  E.  Soc.  for  Piedmont  College.  6.  ChMn- 
pal«mt  First  Cb.,  50.  Chlcnsot  Bethany 
Union  Ch.,  85;  Bethany  Union  Ch.,  oy  Mr. 
&  Mrs.  H..  15;  Bowmanville  Ch.,  u;  F.  H. 
T.,  for  Elbowoods,  N.  Dak..  26  7;  Galowood 
S.  S.,  Lincoln  Mem..  2,87;  German  S.  S.,  for 
Rio  Grande  Industrial  School,  3;  Lincoln 
Memorial  Ch.,  44.83;  V.  F.  L ,  for  Talla- 
deera,  50;  Pilgrim  Ch.,  16.47;  Rogers  Park, 
First  Ch.  W.  M.  Soc,  for  Grand  vi'^w,  1; 
University  Ch..  26.25;  Mrs.  W.  S..  for  Rio 
Grande  Industrial  School,  2.  DeKalbi  S. 
S..  Lincoln  Mem.,  3.  Dwlshtt  Ch  6c  S.  S.. 
Lincoln  Mem.,  10.  Kant  Moliitct  Pl> mouth 
Ch.,  2.10.  Evanstont  First  Ch..  300.  For- 
rest t  First  S.  S.,  Lincoln  Mem..  10.  Gale* 
burst  Central  Ch..  Covenant  Daughters, 
bbl.  goods  for  Kings'  Mountain,  N.  C;  S. 
S.  Class,  bbL  goods  for  Kings  MountcUn. 
Haifttleyt  S.  S..  Lincoln  Mem..  2.70.  La 
Mollies  L.  M.  Soc,  bbl.  goods  f')r  Moor- 
head,  Miss.  Lily  Lakei  S.  S..  Lincoln  Mem.. 
2.22.  MUlburni  Ch..  7.31.  Mollnci  P.  S. 
McO..  for  Talladega.  2.  Napervillei  Ch.. 
box  goods  for  Marion,  Ala.;  S.  3.,  Lincoln 
Mem..  15.70.  Neponsets  Ch..  5.50.  Odelli 
Ch.,  22.  Paxtont  S.  S.,  Lincoln  Mem.,  3.17; 
G.  L.  S.,  for  Lexington.  Ky..  10:  *VIrs.  J.  B. 
S.,  for  Marion.  Ala.,  16.  Prinoetoat  W.  M. 
Soc.  for  Moorhead.  Miss..  10.  Rockfordi 
Mrs.  W.  15.  H.,  for  Mobile.  Ala.,  150.  Roa- 
ooei  Ch.,  bbl.  goods  for  Marion.  Ala.  L.  M. 
S.  for  Marion.  Ala.,  2.12.  Somonanki  S.  S.. 
Lincoln  Mem.,  3.22.  Stillmaa  ^alleys  W. 
H.  M.  S..  four  packages  goods  for  Moor- 
head, Miss.  IVheatoai  Ch.,  two  bbls.  goods 
for  Marion.  Ala;  College  Ch.  of  Christ, 
53.85;  Mrs.  J.  E.  P.,  for  Marion.  Ala..  1. 
WUmettci  First  Ch.,  19.39;  Neighborhood 
Circle,  bbl.  goods  for  Marion.  Ala.  Wln- 
aetkat  J.  W.  S..  for  Tougaloo  College,  25. 
WyomiBKi  S.  S.,  Lincoln  Mem.,  b.Zl. 

Woman's  Home  MiMsionary  Union  of  Il- 
linois, Mrs.  W.  M.  Fitch.  Treasurer,  40.08. 

Legacy 

Barlvlllet  Jacob  A.  Dupee,  800  (reserve 
Legacy   533.34),   266.66. 

IOWA— $307.86. 

Anita  I  B.  F.,  for  Talladega.  10.  Cedar 
Fali^s  E.  A,  B.,  for  Talladega.  10;  R,  L., 
for  Talladega,  50,  Cedar  RapldKs  R.  S.  S.. 
for  Talladega.  5.  Conncil  Bluff* t  II.  W.  H., 
for  Talladega.  6.  Davenport i  E.  B.  H..  for 
Talladega,  5.  Des  Moinent  J.  C.  C.  for  Tal- 
ladega, 5;  Mrs.  C.  A.  R.,  for  Talladega, 
25.  DeWlttt  S.  S..  Lincoln  Mem..  6.70.  EI 
dorat  C.  McK.  D..  for  Grand  View.  25. 
Farmiugrton:  Miss  N.   T..   for  Marion,  Ala.. 

gackage  goods.  I<^rmins:toni  Missionary 
oc,  box  goods  for  Kings  Mountain,  N, 
C.  Grinnells  M.  C.  for  Talladega.  10;  W. 
M.  U.,  bbl.  goods  for  Talladega.  Manch«»s- 
teri  S.  S.,  Lincoln.  Mom.,  5.  Mnrslialitownt 
A.  G.  B.,  for  Talladega,  25;  B.  F.  M..  for 
Chandler  School.  5.  Manon  City:  .W.  M. 
Soc.  box  goods  for  Talladega.  New 
Hamptont  W.  M.  Soc.  for  Pleas.int  Hill, 
Tenn..  3.58.  Shenandoniii  A.  S.  L..  for  Tal- 
ladega. 1.  Waterloo:  Mrs.  J.  I>.  E..  for 
Talladega,  5;  F.  C.  P.,  for  Talladega.  10. 
Whiting:  W.  H.  U.,  box  goods  for  Talla- 
dega. 

Through  Congregational  Conference  of 
Iowa,  S.  J.  Pooley,  Treasurer,  51.17. 

Woman**  Home  MIsMionary  Union  of 
Iowa,  through  Congregational  Conference. 
45.41. 

WISCONSIN— $194.00. 

Aahlandt  Mrs.  Briggs  S.  S.  Class,  for 
Marion.  Ala.,  10.  Beloit:  Gridley  Ch..  10.50. 
Black  Bnrtht  Ch..  7.  Menanha:  L.  M.  Soc, 
two  boxes  goods  for  Moorhead,  Miss. 
Mllwaukeei  Grand  Ave.  Ch..  38.  Platte- 
vlilei  Ch.  and  S.  S..  Lincoln  Mem..  40. 
Racinei  Plymouth  Ch.,  S.  S.,  Lincoln  Mem.. 
10.     Sun  Pralrtc:  Ch.,   11. 

W^oman*a   Home     Missionary     Ifnion      of 


Wlacoaala«   Mrs.   R.   B.     Way,     Treasurer. 

67.50. 

MINNESOTA — $247.85. 

Fainaonti  Woman's  Aux..  bbL  goods  for 
Moorhead.  Miss.  Uttle  Failat  R.  D.  M^ 
for  Talladega,  100.  MlaaeapoUas  Como 
Ch..  Jr.  S.  S.  Dept.,  for  Marion.  Ala..  5; 
First  Ch.,  two  bbls.  goods  for  Moorhead. 
Miss.;  Fifth  Ave.,  bbL  and  box  goods  for 
Marion.  Ala.;  Pilgrim  Ch..  box  goods  for 
Marion.  Ala.;  Mrs.  C.  A.  H..  for  Marion, 
Ala.,  5;  C  N.,  for  Talladega,  10.  New 
RIehlaadt  a  a,  Lincoln  Mem.,  2.68.  Ht, 
Paul  I  Olivet  Ch.,  for  Moorhead,  Miss.,  2: 
Pacific  Ch.,  bbL  goods  for  Moorhead,  Misa. 
Sherborai  L.  M.  Soc,  bbL  goods  for  Moor- 
head, Miss. 

Throash  Consresatloaal  Comfercnee  of 
Minaeaota*  J.  Bf.  McBride,  Treaaurer. 
102.47. 

Womaa*ta  Home  MlaaHmary  Ualoa  •£ 
Mlnneaota,  Mr&  A.  E.  Fancher,  Treaaurer. 
20.70. 

MISSOURI — $22.00. 

Green  RMset  Ch..  10.  JopUat  First  Ch.. 
2      Kaaaaa  Clt>  i  J.  B.  W.,   for  Talladega. 

KANSAS — $45.09. 

Alma:  Ch..  2.75.  Borden t  C.  J.  F..  for 
Chandler  School,  2.  Eatperlai  W.  W.  F.. 
for  Talladega,  6.  Klrwlai  Ch.  and  S.  a. 
2.  Lawrences  Plymouth  Ch.  for  Talladega 
College,  2.50;  A.  D.  W..  for  Talladega.  10. 
Leavenworth s  First  Ch..  7.50.  9akeikai 
S.   S.,    13.14.     Wlchltat  Plymouth   Ch.,    20c. 

NBBRASKA— $127.72. 

Ains worths  Ch..  15.  Av<»cas  Ch..  9.50. 
Chadron:  Ch..  3.  Cortland s  a  a.  7.40. 
Crete s  H.  M.  Soc,  three  bbls.  gooKls  for 
Moorhead.  Misb.  Graftons  Ch..  Lincoln 
Mem..  6.  Hastlajcas  First  German  Ch..  10. 
Liberty s  S.  S..  Lincoln  Mem..  3.76.  Ltacolas 
Butler  Ave.  Ch.,  5;  PUmouth  Ch.,  10.  Osml 
lalas  Ch.,  12.51.  Omakas  Central  Ch^  12. 
Strang s  Ch..  5.  Snttoat  Ch.,  5.  Vertfnt 
Ch.,  23.55. 

NORTH  DAKOTA — $71.00. 

Blsmarcks  G.  F.  W.,  for  Elbowoods.  No. 
Dak.,  10.  CooperatowBS  a  a,  for  Blbo- 
woods.  No.  Dak..  10.  Dleklnaom  Rev.  J. 
G.  D.,  for  Elbowoods,  N.  Dak..  3.  Blke- 
woodss  A.  J.,  for  Elbowoods.  Missiona.  26. 
Jamestown s  C.  H.  P..  for  Elbowoods,  N. 
Dak.,  3;  S.  S.,  for  Elbowoods,  No.  £>aic, 
10. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA — $51.48. 

Erwlns  S.  S.,  1.48.  Seotlandi  (5  pariahea) 

for  Elbowoods,  N.  Dak.,  60. 

COLORADO— $144.79. 

Colorado  Springes  T.  P.  S.  C  E..  for 
Lexington,  Ky..  1.20.  Denvers  Rev.  F.  B., 
books  for  Proctor  Academy.  Baatlaket  a 
S.,  Lincoln  Mem..  3.69.  Fort  ColUaai  Ger- 
man Ch.,  100.  Greeley s  St.  Paul's  German 
Ch.,   25.     Welliugtoai  German  Ch..   15. 

MONTANA— $22.60. 

Hardin  s  Black  Lodge  School.  Lincoln 
Mem.,  2.50.     Plevna  s  German  Ch.,  20. 

OKLAHOMA— $14.35. 

Anadarkos   Ch..    Lincoln,  Mem..   1.35;    St. 

Peters  Ch..  1- 

Through  Oklahoma  Coaferenee»  12. 
NEW  ME.XICO — $16.64. 

Albuqnerques  J.   H.   H..   for  Rio  Grande 

Industrial  School.  1;  Miss  F.  D..  for  Rio 
Grande  Industrial  School.  10.10.  Sekoyctat 
School.  Lincoln  Mem..  6.54. 

PACIFIC  DISTRICT 

CALIFORNIA  (Northern) — $219.11. 

Alturass  Ch..  2.02.  Berkeley i  Mrs.  O'B.. 
through  W.  H.  M.  U..  for  Saluda,  N.  C  25. 
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Ch.,    64c.      Fre«BOi   First   Ch.,    6.08. 

Jai>anese  Ch.,  5.  Onuw  Valley t  Ch..  1.08. 
Kemwoodt  Ch..  3.88.  Hiirpli«7">  Ch..  64c. 
OaUaad:  Boulevard  S.  S..  1.50;  First  Ch.. 
40.  lUdwcMMlt  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E..  for  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  5.  Rio  Vliftai  Ch.,  68c.  San  Fran- 
dacot  Richmond  Ch..  10c;  Italian  &  Span- 
ish Ch..  2.16:  J.  F.  C.  for  Oriental  Mis- 
sions. 50;  L.  S.  a.  for  Oriental  Missions.  30. 
Smn  Joan  I  Ch..  15c.  Saratoga  i  Ch..  13.12. 
V«ii  Meyat  V.  S..  for  Rio  Grande  Indus- 
trial School.  30.  No.  Cal.  Chs..  2.16. 
CAIalFORNlA  (Southern) — $373.46. 


IS  (Bear  Mountain).  Ch..  1.56. 
Bloomlnirtoni  Ch..  3.  Chala  Viatai  Ch.. 
15.70.  lilttle  Lakei  Ch..  5.  Lemon  Grovei 
Ch.,  49c.  LonK  Beach  i  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E..  for 
Lezinston.  Ky..  2.25;  C.  E.  Soc.  8;  Mrs.  B. 
K.  M..  for  Grand  View.  Tenn.,  32. 
iMm  Anireleat  First  Ch..  40;  East 
Ch,,  17.18;  Messiah  Ch.,  24;  Miss  E. 
B.  H.,  for  Library.  Talladegra.  10.  Maricopa i 
Ch..  1.69.  Monrovlat  Ch..  7.04.  National 
dtys  Ch.,  3.40.  Faaadenas  First  Ch.,  37.50. 
PoBBOiuit  Ch..  4.80.  Redlandsi  J.  P.  F..  for 
Talladega,  5.  Rlirenildet  Ch..  15.  San 
Diccot  First  Cli..  30.75;  LaJoUa.  Ch..  B.2h. 
SAnta  Anas  Ch..  20.  Satlcoyt  Ch.,  4.51. 
l^mmeot  Ch.,  11.57.     Whittler:  Ch..  25. 


'Woataa*a  Home  Missionary  Union  of  So. 
CaUfomla,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Norton,  Treasurer, 
41.74. 

WASHINGTON— 1273.86. 

Ahtanwni  Ch..  1.     Alkali  Flats  t  Ch.,  84c. 
AMSieorteat   S.    S.,   10.40.      Batnmt   Ch..    5.60. 
BelUnshans     Ch.,        1.60.     Brewster  s     Ch., 
2.06.     Carrollai  Ch.,  90c.     Chewelahi  S.   S., 
Lincoln  Mem.,   2.80.     Christopher  x   S.   S.,   1. 
CoUaxt  Ch.,  13.93.     Cnaleki  Ch..  1.G5.  Kndl- 
cwttt    Ch..    12.81.      Gnemas    Inlandt    Ch.,    1. 
Koiaewtcki    Ch.,    1.38.      KIrklandt    Ch.,    2. 
Eitadt  German  Ch.,  5.     Long  Branch  t     Ch.. 
2.10.     Medina t   S.   S..   75c.      MetaUne  Falls t 
S.    &,   20c.     Monroes     Ch.,     2.19.      Natchest 
Ch.,  2.63.     Oak  Lakes     Ch..     60c.     Odessa  s 
First   Ch.,   4.30;   Friedensfeld.   Ch.,   1;   Pil- 
STim   Ch.,   20.      Orchard  Prairies    Ch.,    3.07. 
Patahas  Ch.,  1.     RIehmond  Reach  s  Ch.,  60c. 
Raffs  German  Ch..  3.94.     Seattlei  Alki,  Ch., 
5.20;  Bayvlew  Ch.,  2.05;  Edgrewater,  (Whit- 
man Memorial),  Ch.,  7.60;  Fauntleroy,  Ch., 
2.36;    Finnish    Ch.,    1;    Keystone   Ch.,    1.93: 
Plymouth  Ch.,  40;  University  Ch.,  45;  West 
Ch.,  4.52.     Snltaat  S.  S.,  1.     Summit  Parks 
Ch.,    1.      Snanyaldes    Ch.,      80c.      Spokane t 
Westside  Ch.,  2.85.     Tacomas  First  Ch.,  43s 
Park  Ave.  Ch..  50c.     ToUs  Ch.,  3.70.  Tona 
akett  Ch.,   40c.     Toppenlshs   Ch.,   3.   Wash- 
Is  Ch.,  1.20. 


ORSGON— 112.54. 

Corrallat  Ch.,  2.50.  Jennings  Lodges  Ch.. 
3.  Portlands  Highland  Ch.,  1.04;  Waver- 
ly  Heights  Ch.,  5.     Rainier s  Ch.,  1. 

IB  AHO— 14.00. 

Lcwlstons  Orchards  Ch.,  3.  PInmmer: 
Ch-,  1. 

THE   SOUTH,   ETC. 
V1RG1NTA — $51.60. 

Cappahonlcs    Gloucester    School.    Lincoln 
Mem.,  25;  Gloucester  School  Teachers  and 
Students  for  victrola.  21.75;     Students     & 
Teachers,  of  Gloucester  School,  4.85. 
W^ST  VIRGINLl— $3.40. 

T%ronKb  l¥oman*a  Home  Missionary 
Valoa  of  Ohio,  Miss  Mary  H.  Hutchison, 
Treas.     Hontlnstoas  M.   a,   3.40. 

KBNTUCKV — $24.50. 

LexInMons  L.  S.  C.  for  Chandler 
School.  5. 

ThroaflTh  the  Conareiiratlonal  Conference 
aff  Ohio,  Rev.  J.  G.  Eraser.  Treasurer. 
Blawports  Ch..  19.50. 

NORTH  CAROLINA— $191.65. 

BHekss  8.  S..  29.50:  Mrs.  C.  J.,  for  Jo- 
seph K.  Brick  School.  1.     Charlottes   Em- 


manuel Ch.,  3.10.  Dockery  Stores:  Ch.. 
4.15.  Dudley:  Ch.  and  S.  S.,  Lincoln  Mem., 
5.28.  Haw  River:  St  Andrews  Chapel,  S. 
S.,  Lincoln  Mem.,  2.  Hlith  Points  First 
Ch.,  2.  Moncures  Jones  Chapel,  Lincoln 
Mem.,  4.  Snow  Hills  C.  B.  T.,  for  Joseph 
K.  Brick  School,  1.  Troys  Peabody  Acad.. 
Lincoln  Mem.,  115.12.  IVhltakers:  Mr.  S. 
S..  for  Jos.  K.  Brick  School.  10:  W.  C, 
for  Joseph  K.  Brick  School,  3.  IVllmlnR- 
ton:  R.  A.  F.  R,  for  Talladega,  10.  "Wins 
ton  Salem  s  Rev.  D.  J.  D.,  for  Kings  Moun- 
tain, N.  C,  1.50. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— $52.73. 

Charlestons  Circular  Ch.,  9.73;  Mrs.  Wm. 
Crum,  deceased,  for  Avery  Institute,  28. 
Grcenwooil:  Brewer  Normal  School  Lin- 
coln Mem.,  15. 

TBNNESSBE — $5.65. 

Pleasant  Hills  S.   S..   Lincoln  Mem..   6.65. 

GBORGIA— $68.65. 

Anderson  vines  W.  M.  Soc,  1.50.  Athens  s 
"Lincoln  Memorial  Offering  from  the  fac- 
ulty, students  and  friends  of  Knox  Insti- 
tute." 50.15.  Macon s  First  S.  S.,  Lincoln 
Mem.,  7.  ThomajwlUes  Allen  Normal 
Alumni  Association,  for  Student  Aid.  10. 

ALARAMA— $87.27. 

Annlston:  Rev.  J.  B.,  for  Talladega,  5. 
RirmlnKhams  F.  McC,  1:  J.  B.  T.,  1;  J.  M. 
F.,  1;  Mrs.  J.  S.  R.,  1;  Mrs.  L.  J.,  1;  Mrs. 
P.  E.  H,  1;  S.  J.  B..  10;  Rev.  J.  C.  C.  1.  for 
Talladega.  Florences  Ch.,  5.15;  Burrell 
School,  Teachers,  31.60.  Ironaton:  S.  S., 
1.52.  Marions  First  Ch.  &  S.  S..  Lincoln 
Mem..  10.  Talladesas  T.  W.  B..  for  Tal- 
ladega College,  6.  TuskcKces  M.  E.  R..  for 
Talladega,  5;  R.  G.,  for  Talladega,  5;  W. 
F.  H.,  for  Talladega,   1. 

MISSISSIPPI— $43.25. 

Indlanolas'T.  S.  C,  for  Tougaloo  Col- 
lege, 7.  Moorhead:  Girls'  Industrial 
School,  Lincoln  Mem.,  16.25.  Tousaloos 
Union  Ch.,  for  Tougaloo  College,  20. 

LOUISIANA — $1 80.66. 

Grand  Rayons  Little  Zions  Ch..  2.  New 
Iberlas  St.  Paul  S.  S.,  Lincoln  Mem..  1.60. 
New  Orleans:  Straight  College.  S.  S..  Lin- 
coln Mem..  4.56;  Straight  College  Alumni 
Assoc,  for  Student  Aid.  147.50;  Straight 
College,  Co-operative  Club,  furnishings  for 
room;  University  Ch.,  for  Straight  College, 
25. 

TEXAS — $28.45. 

Anstlni  BMrst  S.  S.,  1.45;  Rev.  F.  W.  F., 
for  Gregory  Inst.,  15. 

Through  Texas  Conference,  12. 

FLORIDA— $245.80. 

Daytonas   S.   S.,   14.26.     DcLands     M.     R.. 

for  Chandler  School,  5.  Feasendens  Com- 
munity, for  Fessenden  Acad..  26;  Fessenden 
Academy,  Lincoln  Mem..  120.  Ocalas  W. 
W.  C,  for  Fessenden  Academy.  5.  Pom- 
ona: First  S.  S..  2.04.  Tallahasees  Pil- 
grim Ch.,   8. 

Woman*s  Home  Missionary  Union  of 
Florida,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Enlow,  Treasurer, 
65.50  for  West  Tampa  Mission. 

PORTO  RICO — $5.00. 
Hnmacao:  Miss  J..   5. 

Summary   of  RecelptM   for  Fehrnary,  1910. 

Donations    $  16.123.41 

Legacies     4,848.38 

Total   $20,971.79 

Summary  of  Receipts  Five  Months^ 

From  Oct.   1.   1918.   to  Feb.   28.   1919. 

Donations    $103,961.81 

Legacies 26.809.90 

Total    ..$130,771.71 
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The  Congregational  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief 

B.  H.  FANCHER,  Treasurer 
Receipts  for  December,  1918 


Prcscotti  10. 


13.50. 


ALABAMA — $6.25. 

Annlatoat    2.      Gadsdem   First.    1.26.    Ma 
rioat  3. 
ALASKA — $4.00. 

Valdesi  4. 
ARIZONA— $12.00. 

Nosalent  Trinity,  2. 

CALIFORNIA— $28.50. 

Los   Aagreleai      First, 
First,   15. 

€X>LORADO — $80.02. 

Anlts  2.30.  Donlders  1^20.  Colorado 
Sprinirat  Pilg^rim.  2.65.  Deaveri  Boulevard, 
10;  City  Park,  95c:  First,  2;  Fourth  Ave.. 
15;  Ohio  Ave..  2;  Plymouth.  4.80;  Second. 
20:  Third,  2.37.  Katoui  1.15.  Haydeni 
First.  1.20.  Jnlesbun?:  20c.  Poebloi  First, 
10.45;  Pilgrim,  75c.     SUvertoai  First.  3. 

CONNECTICUT— $422.19. 

Cheshlrei  10.58.  Daabnry:  24.50.  Darieat 
1.  Eaaexi  First.  5.53.  Greeawlch:  Second. 
12.  Hartford  I  First,  15;  Second  Church  of 
Christ,  20.  Ivorrtont  7.  I>banoax  2.  Maas* 
fleldi  Second.  4.  Mcrldent  First,  5.  Mllfordi 
First,  2.  New  Havens  United,  140.  New- 
iagrtoni  15.03.  North  Havent  10.  North 
Woodstockt  1.88.  Norwleht  Park.  72.08. 
Putoamt  Second,  5.  i^tonSngrtoas  First,  12. 
Thomantoa:  15.44.  Watcrtowai  5.  West- 
ford  t  36c.  ^West  Hartford t  First,  4.  West- 
portt  Saugratuck,  20.50.  WhltaervUlei 
12.29. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA — $50.00. 

WashlanrtoB  I  Ingrram  Memorial,  5;  Mt. 
Pleasant,  45. 

FLORIDA — $39.92. 

Cocoannt  Grove:  Union,  12.50.  Daytonas 
First,  10.  JackMonvlllet  Union.  12.42.  Po- 
inoaat  5. 

GEORGIA — $2.70. 

HoBchtoBi  First.  2.50.  MeausvUlet  New 
Hope,  20c. 

ILLINOIS— $119.58. 

Ahlagdont  2.25.  Champalmit  First,  20. 
ChlS>ca8:ot  Lake  View.  5;  South,  25.  Fall 
Creek:  20.  Oak  Parkt  First,  10.  Sprins 
Valley:  2.     Whcatont  College,  35.33. 

INDIANA— $4.00. 

Angola t  First,  3.     Shtpshewana:  First,  1. 

IOWA— $30.00. 

Avocai  First,  25.  Cedar  Rapids:  First, 
B. 

KANSAS — $93.15. 

Centrallat  2.  Emporia t  First,  15.  Great 
Bend:  First,  15.  Kannaa  Cityi  Chelsea, 
50c:  Plymouth,  12.50.  Olathet  26.16.  Pitta, 
barirt  5.  Ro«edale:  Plymouth,  2.  Topekat 
First,  3.  Sedfcwickt  Plymouth,  4.50.  Sev 
eryi  3.     Valley  Fallat  4.49. 

LOUISIANA— $2.00. 

New  Iberia:  St.  Paul,  2. 

MAINE— $41.60. 

Bridipetoni   North,      7.60. 
Hallowelli  10.     Harrlaoni  3. 
10.     Portland:  Woodfords, 
Wefltbrook:  5. 

MARYLAND — $11.60. 

Baltimore:  Associate.  11.60. 
MASSACHUSETTS — $678.13. 

Afcawamt  1.  Ameabnryt  Main  St..  1.30. 
Andovers  South,     24;     Union,     5.     A«hby: 


Fryebnrgr:  1. 
Kittery  Polfeit: 
3.      Union: 


o 


Orthodox,  2.73.  Attleboro:  Bethany.  4; 
Second,  5.  Uarre:  3.  Belehertownt  5.  Ber- 
lin: 2.  Boston  t  Allston,  5;  Pilgrim.  5. 
Brimlieldt    First,    5.10.      Broektoai    Porter. 


nnmnciui  rirni,  o.iu.  nrwH.Kvni  x-uricsr. 
10.  Cambrtdset  North.  6.58;  Pili^rim.  25; 
First,  10.  Canton  t  Evangrelical,  11.38. 
dielmsford:  Center,  4.  Chlcopee  FaUat 
Second.  1.82.  Clinton t  First,  17.  Coaeord: 
First  Trinitarian.  10.  Dedhamt  First,  4.43. 
Deaalat  54c.  East  Loainneadowt  First,  2.53. 
EdsartowBi  3.  Ealieldi  14.20.  Fair  Hmt- 
eai  First.  54c.  Fltehhnnr:  26.  PranUas- 
hami  Plymouth,  43.20.  Hanovert  First. 
2:03.  Holdent  1.86.  Holyokei  First,  6.26: 
Grace,  3.  Hubbardatoni  1.  Laacaatert 
3.78.  Lawrence:  United,  5.  Lee:  5.  Mar- 
blehead:  First.  22.07.  MllUas  Church  of 
Christ,  2.  Mlltoni  5.39.  Natleks  First.  6. 
New  Bedford!  First,  1.  NewbiuryFortt 
Belleville.  2.93;  Central.  4.50.  New  Satemi 
North.  1.26.  Newtou:  Auburndale.  20.97; 
North.  2;  Waban,  4.50.  Northampton:  Ed- 
wards, 13.60-  I«^rst  Church  of  Christ,  25. 
Palmer:  Union  Evangelical.  2.60.  Pitta- 
Held:  First  Church  of  Christ.  39.72.  dnlaeyt 
12.  RoekUad:  3.  Rowley t  First.  3.  Rat 
laadi  18.  Salem:  South,  17c.  Shrewsbury t 
2.13.  Southampton:  8.  Sonthbrldsei  Union, 
76c.  Sonthwlcki  1.88.  Sprlaflrfleldt  Em- 
manuel, 1;  Faith,  25;  St  John's,  1.  Snttoai 
First,  2.  Templetoat  2.  Tewksbnry:  2. 
Warehamt  First,  2.  W^estfleldt  Second, 
7.15.  Westminster:  First.  11.76.  West 
TIabnry:  1.32.  Wtlbrahami  Grace  Union. 
1.94.  IVllmlnKtoni  2.50.  Wobarat  North, 
5.88.  Worcester:  First.  100;  Piedmont.  24. 
Worthln^on:  2. 

MICHIGAN — $20.00. 

Charlotte  I  First.  5.  Detroit:  North 
Woodward.  10.  Mnskesoni  Jackson  St.,  2. 
OUvet:  First.  3. 

MINNESOTA — $18.16. 

Minneapolis:  Plymouth.  8.16.  St.  Chariest 
10. 
MISSOURI— $114.60. 

Kaasas  City:  Westminster,  60.  Lebaaont 

First,  2.50.  St.  Loalst  Olive  Branch,  2; 
Pilgrim,  50. 

NEBRASKA — $141.60. 

Ashbyt  1.40.  Bertiandi  21.70.  Camp 
Creek:   11.90.     Friend:  50c     Graud  lalaadi 

First,  12.45;  German  Pilgrrim,  3.  Hartlns- 
ton:  11.20.  Hasttngrs:  Emmanuel  German. 
5.  LtncN>lnt  Ebenezer  German,  10;  First. 
25:  German,  6;  Plymouth,  14.25.  Moaroei 
10c.  Nellsh:  4.  Omaha t  German.  5;  Ply- 
mouth. 6.     Snttont  First.  5. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— $119.40. 

Brookllae:  2.  Canterbury t  2.  Concord: 
East,  2.  Haverhill:  First,  10.30.  Hinsdale: 
15.60.  Keeuci  Court  St.,  10;  First.  10. 
Lyme:  17.90.  Lyadeboroi  1.  Nelsons  2. 
Newllelds:  6.  Newmarket:  6.  Orfordvllle: 
1.20.  Osslppeei  Second,  50c.  Peterboro: 
Union,  4.  Portsmouth:  North,  10.  Reaches* 
ter:  5.     Templet  1.     Wolfleboroi  First,  16. 

NEW  JERSEY — $485.21. 

East  Oransrei  First,  18.37;  Trinity, 
207.95.  Elisabeth:  First,  16.  Glen  Rld^e: 
110.  Jersey  City:  First.  22,  Little  Ferry: 
6 7c.  Blaple  Shade:  51c.  Mon'tdalri  Chris- 
tian Union,  10.  Nutley:  St.  Paul's,  3. 
Plalaflcld:  5.  River  Edsre:  First.  31.35. 
Rutherford:  2.80.  Vlneland:  3.  WestHeld: 
55.56. 

NEW  YORK— $873.27. 

Albany:  First,  19.05.  Antwerpt  First. 
8.75.     Aquebovae:  85c.     Baltlngr  Hollows  l. 
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Berkalklrct  First,  6.  Blnsrhamtoni  East 
Side.  1.  Bniralot  First,  25;  Fitch  Mem- 
orial. 4.  Candors  10.  Colnmbiui:  30c.  Cort- 
taMds  First.  6.36;  Second.  5.  Deansbboroi 
3.  Kmmt  Bloomfleldt  First.  26.  Gaines t  2.77. 
GrotOB  Clt7>  1.70.  Hornby i  1.  Irondeanoltt 
United.  2.  Jamestown:  First.  16;  Pilgrim 
Memorial.  50c.  Javat  54c.  Kcene  Valley i 
61c.  Klantonei  26c.  Liebanont  1.32.  Lock- 
portt  First.  6.25.  Mlddletownt  North  St.. 
10.  Mount  Slnalt  2.53.  Mt.  Vernon 
Helslitni  5.  Hannairillet  1.02.  Newbarsht 
First.  3.  New  VllUset  First,  36c.  New 
York  Cityt  BorovKb  of  Brooklyn  i  Central, 
101.40;  Church  of  Pilgrrims,  4.43;  Clinton 
Avenue,  200;  Rugby,  2;  St.  Marks,^  51.20; 
Tompkins,  250.  Borouirh  of  Manhattan  i 
Broad-way  Tabernacle.  18.50.  Boronsh  of 
^Ineenat  Foreat  HIUmi  The  Church  In  the 
Gardens.  5.  Woodtaaven:  Christ,  2.  Nortb 
GvBfordi  32c.  Norwich t  First,  20.  Norwoodt 
16.  Orienti  3.  Orlakany  Fallm  76c.  Phoe- 
nixi  First.  5.  Pitchers  74c.  Portland  i 
First,  6.  Port  Leyden:  80c.  Renaaelaert 
First,  2.  Roscoet  Independent.  60c.  Sara- 
teen  SprlnsMt  New  Bnsland,  5.  Schroon 
Lakei  2.  Syraenaet  Danforth,  2.  Syracuse  t 
Pilgrim.  36c.  Wadhamai  1.75.  Watertowni 
Emmanuel.  3.29.  Weat  Wlnflelds  Imman- 
ael.  1.95. 

NORTH  DAKOTA— $141.00. 

Alder:  1.  Barlow:  3.  lSIdrld«ret  1.  Farsoi 

Plymouth,  5.  Fredonlai  German  Parish, 
25.  Hanklnaoni  6.  HUlaboroi  3.  James 
tewnt  17.  Lawtons  2.  Leliwlipt  Ebenezer 
German.  16;  Johannesthal  German,  5. 
Medina:  1.  Mohallt  1.  New  Leipslst 
Philadelphia  German.  5.  Overlyt  1.  Saw- 
yer* Higrhland,  1.  Wlllai  Bethesda,  Freu- 
dental  Neubergr,  50. 

OHIO— $166.60. 

Akrons  First.  10;  West.  3.  Aahtabnlat 
Second.  1.40.  Bcreai  95c.  Brookfleld:  lie. 
Brownhelmt  30c.  Chardcni  1.25.  Chester! 
20c  Cincinnati  I  Lawrence  St..  3.  Clarl- 
donj  1.85.  ClcTclandt  Arch  wood  Ave.,  25; 
Bethlehem.  2;  Collinwood,  2.30;  Cyril  Ave- 
nue. 8;  Denison  Ave.,  3;  First.  1.36;  Glen- 
v^ille,  20c;  Mizpah,  2;  Trinity,  48c.  Colnm- 
bnst  North.  58c.  Cuyahosra  Fi^ls:  65c. 
Geneva  I  60c.  Green  wlchs  80c.  fronton  i 
First.  18.  Ifile  of  St.  Georires  10c.  Lake- 
woods  4.94.  Lcxlnartont  5.  Llmni  First. 
3.0S.  Lorain  I  First,  9.20.  Lucaat  20c.  Me- 
dlnai  6.85.  North  Fairfield t  12.  North 
NonroevUlet  1.  Oberllni  First.  20c;  Second. 
<•  Palncsvllle:  Union,  20c.  Parkmant  60c. 
Pcnfleldt  2.  RIchllcldt  50c.  Rockportt 
17.65.  Rootstowns  4.  Shaker  Heights: 
Plymouth.  40c.  Sprinirffleldi  First,  5.  To- 
ledot  Birmingham,  20c.  Troyi  90c.  Unlon- 
TlUci  3.16.     West  Andover:  44c. 

PKNNSYI*VAN1A— $107.98. 

Ebensbnrips  First,  12.  .fohnstowni  5. 
Kane:  35.  Mahoney  dtyj  Bethel.  4.  Phil- 
adelphia t  Park,  20;  Pilgrrim.  12.  Plttsbarfft 


Alleghany  Slavonic,  5.  Plttstoni  Welsh, 
98c  Scrantoni  Plymouth.  10.  Sprinff  Creekt 
1.     IVUkcs  Barret  First  Welsh,  3. 

RHODE  ISLAND — $45.78. 

S;ast  Provldencet  Newman,  12;  Hiver- 
sldet  2.14.  Peace  Dale:  12.50.  Providence/ 
Peoples.  SOc.  SaltersvUlet  17.35.  Tiverton t 
Bliss  Four  Corners,  1. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA — $21.00. 

Fnulktont  Myron.  10.     Nlslands  6.     Rcd- 

lleldi  German.  5. 

TEXAS — $10.00. 
SprlnsT  Laket  1 0. 

VERMONT— $108.27. 

Barret  2.  Bennlnflrtont  Old  First.  20. 
Berkshire t  East,  First.  3.  Cambrldvet 
First.  1.  Chester t  3.35.  Coventry:  2.  Dor- 
scti  3.72.  Fair  Haven t  3.  Frankllnt  10. 
Hartford:  Second,  1.74.  Londonderry!  1.04. 
Manchestert  11.20.  Mlddlebnr^t  First,  9.20. 
Ncwbnry:  First,  9.  Noorth  Pomfrett  2.46. 
Rupert  I  1.80.  St.  Johnsbnryt  North,  4. 
Shorehamt  4.20.  Waterburyt  5.  Weybrldffct 
2.51.  Wlldert  1.05.  WUUamstown i  2.  WB- 
llstont  First,  5. 

VIRGINLA. — $1.66. 

Portsmouth!  First.  1.66. 
WASHINGTON— $101.56. 

BeUlnKhamt  First,  1.10.  Cheijeyt  1.40. 
Irby:  German  Emmaus,  10.  Machtast  70c. 
Metallne  Fallst  80c.  Odcssat  First  English, 
4:  German  St.  Matthaus.  20.  RltavUlet 
Philadelphia  German,  10;  Zion,  10.  Se«*- 
tiet  Columbia,  2;  Fauntleroy,  50c;  Ply- 
mouth, 25.  Stellacoom:  1.06.  Yaklmai 
First,  15. 
\irBST  VIRGINIA — 30c. 

Ccredot  30c. 

WISCONSIN — $5.00. 

Belolti  First.  5. 

Receipts  under  the  apportionment  for 
the  month  of  December  as  printed  above, 
$4,106.83. 

« 

SUMMARY  OF  RBCBIPTS 
Total  for  year  1018. 

Receipts  credited     to     Churches 

under    the    Apportionment,    as  ^^,,„^„ 

published $23,117.17 

Receipts   from     State    Organlza- 

tions  and  Individuals 24,208.51 

Income  from     invested     Endow-  ^„_._.- 

ment  Funds   67,318.48 

Receipts   available     for     Cur- 
rent  Work    $104,645.16 

Donations,  Legracies  and  Condi- 
tional Gifts  for  the  Endow- 
ment Fund   19,399.78 

Total    Receipts    $124,044.94 


Congregational  Education  Society 


S.  F.  Wilkina,  Assistant  Treasurer 


14  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Receipts,  January,  1919 


ALABAMA— $3.87. 

Aialnsla  Aatlocht  1.     Belolti  87c.  Hene- 
WKti  1.    Midland  dtys  Chr.  Ch.,  1. 

ARIZOlfA— $2.54. 

IVofCalest      Trinity,      35c.        Phoenlxs      1. 
l^empei  1.19. 

CALIFORNIA   (Northern) 

Donations 344.46 

Legacies •. 25.00 

Abuaedat  15.66.     Altvraat  43c.     Anbnmi 
1.20.     Berkelers    Ist,      16.25;      Park,      89c: 


North.  6.86.  Campbelli  9.10.  Ceresi  Park, 
1.36.  Crochetti  1.10.  Dlnnhnt  1.73.  Eureka: 
2.79.  Freanoi  1st.  33c;  Kreuz,  6.60;  Pllg., 
3.90:  3d  Ger.,  2.80.  Grans  VaUey:  1.43. 
Guemevlilei  20c.  Hn>wardt  90c.  Lock- 
fordt  1.42.  Lodit  1st,  8.15;  Ebenezer.  26c. 
liOletai  78c.  Loomla:  2.53.  Mill  Valleys 
40c.  Oaklnndi  1st,  174.99;  Pil&..  79c;  Fruit- 
vale  Ave.,  1;  Ply.,  16.04;  Olivet.  38c.  Pa- 
cific Grove t  3.59.  Paradtset  32c.  Petalamai 
2.46.  Plttnburffi  26c.  Portervlllet  2.07. 
Redwood  CItyt  3.25.     Ilfo  VUitat  36c.  Rlpont 
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48c.  Sacramentot  79c.  Salldat  72c.  San 
Fraaclacot  Ocean  View,  53c:  Sunset,  1: 
Ttalian.  39c;  Spanish,  39c.  .SanK«r{  4.93. 
San  Rnfaelt  43c.  Santa  Crvai  6.85.  Santa 
RoMat  Ist.  50c.  Scbantopolt  80c.  Sonomax 
1.52.  Soqvielt  96c.  Stockton t  23c.  Sulnoat 
73c.     Sunnyvalei  1.23. 

IVoman*!!  Home  MivMlonarr  l^nlon.  Adini 
4c.  Alnmedai  2.40.  Altarant  Sc.  Denlcini 
16c.  Berkeley:  1st.  5.20:  Park.  13c;  North. 
2.04.  Camphelli  1.40.  Ceresi  2c.  Croekettt 
19c.  DInnbat  27c.  Rnrekai  43c.  Femdalet 
49c.  Freanot  Kreuz,  1.07;  Pier..  60c:  3d 
Ger.,  43c.  Oraiia  Valley t  30c.  GnemevlUet 
3c  LodI:  2.26;  Ebenezer.  16c.  I^oletat 
12c.  T^oomtas  39c  Mart(nesi  12c.  Mill 
Valley  I  14c.  Oakland  t  1st.  3.4  4;  Frultvale. 
8c;  BouVd.,  2c;  Olivet.  13c.  Oleander t  3c. 
Faclflc  Grovei  1.10.  Paradinei  13c.  Peta- 
Inmas  1.23.  Plttabnrurt  8c.  PortervlUet 
40c.  Redwood  Cltyi  1.  RIo  Vl«tat  20c. 
RIpont  24  c.  Sacramento  t  23  c.  Snlldat 
lie.  San  FranclMcos  Ocean  View,  8c;  Rich- 
mond. 24c;  Italian,  6c;  Spanish,  6c.  San 
Rafael t  9c.  Santa  Roaat  13c.  Saratoga i 
80c.  Sebastopolt  12c.  Sonoma  t  40c.  Snl- 
annt  ISc.  Snnnyiralei  38c.  Sunol  Glen:  6c. 
Tipton  I  Ic. 

CALIFORNIA  (Soutbem) — 

Donations $78.95 

Alplnet  15c.  Rakerafleldt  1st.  4.50;  PIIgt., 
50c.  Calipatrlat  50c.  Cbnla  Vlata:  35c. 
riaremonti  2.45.  Raorle  Rock:  1.51.  Kacon- 
dldoi  5c.  Grabam:  14c.  Hawtbomet  14c. 
HUrblandt  2.56.  La  Mean:  Central.  5.22. 
Lemon  Grovei  30c.  LonK  Beaeb:  70c.  Loa 
Anicelent  Ist,  5.81;  Ea.«t,  21c;  Plym.,  3.39: 
Mt.  Hollywood.  3.05:  Grace,  ISc;  Mesa. 
22c:  Athens.  16c;  Beth.  Jap..  20c:  Holly- 
wood. 93c:  Oethsemane,  Armen.,  50c.  Man- 
battan  Reach:  23c.  Moreno:  5c.  IVonralki 
29c.  OH  Center:  30c.  OntaHo:  11.52. 
Paaadena:  Pllpr..  57c:  Lake  Ave.,  1.82.  Paao 
Roblest  18c  Pomona:  2.45.  Redlandai 
5.17.  Redondo  Reach:  20c  Rlnconi  32c. 
San  Bernardino:  Ist.  64c.  San  Dieoro:  1st. 
3.20:  Losran  Hqrts.,  3.20;  Mission  Hills,  45c: 
Park  Villas.  15c.  Snn  .laclnto:  6c.  Santa 
Ana:  2.28.  Santa  Rarbara:  .Tap.,  87c.  San 
Yaldro:  19^.  Sntlcnyi  75c.  Sherman:  lAr, 
Veatnra:  58c.  Villa  Park:  1.66.  Wblt- 
tleri   8. 

Leicacy 

Estate  of  Mrs.  Susan  T.  Fisher:  $25.00. 
COLORADO — $215.61. 

Anlt:  4.65.  Rcrthond:  Ist  Ger..  5.  Bould- 
er: 1st.  1S.S4.  Rrnnh:  Ger..  8.84.  Colorado 
Sprinarn:  1st.  18.08.  Created  Rntte:  30c. 
Rcnver:  3d.  5.90:  "RoTil'd.  7.50'  Plv..  133.35: 
mty  Park.  6.  Jaleshnrsri  80c.  Pueblo: 
PIlpT..   3.35.      Sllvcrton:  3. 

CONBrECTICITT~$25fi3.70. 

Ablnnrton:    3.      Bethel:      8  50       Rrnnfordt 
1st,    27.      Brtdareport:  United,    65.45:      Park 
St..    141.66;    West    End.    2.66.      Rristnlt    100 
Bnrllnirton:    6.      Ccnterbrookt    8.      Clintons 
9.63.      Colllnavllle:    21.43.      Cornwall:      1st. 

24.  Cromwell:  3.67.  Dnnbnry:  16.41. 
Darlen:  3.  ¥iBnt  Canaan:  5.80.  Faatford: 
5.20.  Ranton:  2.  Ea»t  Wlndnort  18.  En- 
field: 21.27.  Fnrmlnnrton:  35.91.  Good- 
year: 1.  Granby:  So..  7.  Guilford:  l.st,  4. 
Hartford:  lat.  30.85;  2d.  18.44:  Tmmanuel. 
80.66:  Asylum  HIH.  116.13:  Windsor  Ave.. 
25:  Plv..  4.50.  Kenslnicton:  8.07.  K«»nt: 
8.40.  Ledyard:  2.50  Lyme:  1st.  3.83.  lHad- 
l^ion:    18.      Mannllcld:    6.      Mcrldani   Center, 

25.  Mlddlebnry:  11.87.  Mlddlefleld:  4.08. 
Mtddletown:  So..  17.56;  3d.  6.70.  Mllford: 
Ply..  6.93.  Nepnuir:  6.  New  BHfnIn:  1st. 
114:  So..  44.42.  IVcw  Fairfield:  1.73.  New 
iraven:  Grand  Ave..  21.96;  Plvm..  25.12: 
DwiRht  PI..  102.47:  Hedopmer.  2S.n5:  Hum- 
phrey St..  9.33.  New  London:  Ist.  50.70; 
2d.  4,f^.S2.  Newtown:  4.  Norfolk:  74.30.  North 
Madinon:  5.     Norwich:  1st.  14.55:  Taftvllle: 


1.12.  Old  Saybrookt  7.33.  Oramcet  22. 
Pbilnfleldt  7.04.  Plantavllles  7^.  Ply- 
moBthi  10.  Preaton  CItyt  8.  Roekrillei 
141.36.  Rocky  Hllli  8.42.  Salemt  1.  Skel- 
tont  4.50.  Slmabnry:  4.71.  Somcrrfllei 
3.98.  South Ini^tont  9.12.  South  'Wim4mmrt 
10.75.  Stamford:  1st.  11.03.  Stmtfordi 
23.61.  Thomaaton:  5.  Tollandt  12.  'Water- 
bury:  1st.  57;  3d.  2;  Bunker  Hill,  7.50. 
Weatbroiikt  2.04.  IVeatfordt  84c.  Weaf 
llaTcni  39.20.  Weatmlnateri  9c.  "Weaf 
Suflleld:  1.40.  Wetherafleldt  19.26.  "WtU 
llmantic:  7.75.  Wilton  t  10.  Wludaor 
Lockai  4.50.  Wtoatedi  41.82  Woodbnryt 
5.     Woodatocki  East,  9. 


Hartford:  Estate  Annie  E.  Sanbome.  95. 

Woman's  Home  Mlaalonary  Union.  Dan- 
lelaon:  10.  Darlen  s  3.60.  Eaatfordt  7.S6. 
Eaat  Hartford!  10.  Greenwich i  2d.  18. 
Groton:  9.58.  Hanover t  21.  Hartford t  l8t« 
100;  2d.  25;  Wind.^or  Ave.,  10.  iToryton: 
10.  Kent:  6.71.  Madlaoni  6.  Merident 
1st  10.  Mllford  t  Plym..  11.18.  New  Brit- 
ain: 1st.  10.  New  Haven:  United,  10:  Plym.. 
13.95;  Dwisrht  PI..  57.65:  Pil».,  10.13.  New- 
laartoni  1.75.  Old  Saybrook:  12.82.  Salla 
bury:  13.  South  Rrttalm:  16.  Sinuriburyt 
14.87.  South  MancheMtert  12.75.  8vfll«Mi 
10.  Pomfret  Center t  3.  Poqnonock:  5. 
Portland:  12.01.  Putnam:  Ist,  12.09.  'Weat- 
br€M»k:  3.58.  Weat  Hartford:  4.  Wlaatedt 
2d.  6. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUHRIA— $52.25. 

'Waahlnnrton:  Ist,  38.50;  Tlym,,  1.50;  In- 
prram  Meml..  12.25. 

FLORIDA— $81.77. 

Avon  Park:  5.  Daytonat  1.25.  '  Key 
Weat:  10.  Lake  Helen:  9.  Miami:  5.  Po- 
mona: 46c.  St.  Peterabnric:  12.  Stuart: 
.Tuplter,  2.  Tampa:  75c.  TamreHne:  1.75. 
Tavarca:  12.  Winter  Park:  22.56. 
GRORGI.4 — $13.69. 

Atlanta:  1st.  5;  Central,  6.52.  Cedar- 
town:  20c.  Hampton:  County  Line.  62c. 
W^oodbury:  Jones  Chapel.  1,45. 

IDAHO — $19.00. 

Aberd«»en:  Gnadenfeld.  1.  American  FaRat 
Ist.  2;  Zoar,  1.  Rolnei  6.  Lewlatont  Pilj?.. 
1:  Orchards,  1.  Pocatelloi  3.  Rockland: 
1.     W^allace:  3. 

1LL1NOI.S — $1,964.89. 

Amboy:  4.71.  Rerwyni  1st.  2.  Bo-wea: 
3  93.  nHmfldd:  1st.  3.50.  Ranker  HIUi 
2.20.  Oyron:  1.50.  Canton  t  1.67.  Oarpcat- 
eravllle:  2.49.  Champalmt:  6.  ChebaMtei 
18.  Cherry:  1.50.  Chleaaroi  (A  Friend). 
200:  Beth.  Bohm.,  8.50;  Calif.  Ave.,  17.61: 
Community,  9.35;  Crawford.  2;  En^lewood. 
No.,  13.50;  4th,  8.20:  Grayland.  1.60; 
Lake  View,  3;  Lincoln  Meml.,  1.50:  Madl- 
fon,  6;  Mont  Clare,  9.10;  New  En^.  21.94; 
New  1st,  18.67;  North  Shore.  14.37;  Ravens- 
wood.  33.08;  Holers  Park.  17.50:  St.  Paul. 
2:  South,  15;  Thos.  MemL.  3.33;  Univ..  26.62: 
Warren  Ave.,  1.11;  Washn  Pk.,  6.76:  Wave- 
land  Av.,  8.89;  W.  Pullman,  2.76;  Windsor 
Pk.,  5.  Clifton:  2.71.  Decatur:  7.76.  D« 
Kalb:  11.03.  De«  Plalneai  1st.  16.  Dover: 
5.  Dundee:  22.60.  Dwiirht:  6.30.  Bljphii 
38.  Evanaton:  1st,  107.50.  Galeabvnrt 
Central,  25.  Glencoe:  Union.  21.20.  Grid- 
Icy:  2.50.  Hinsdale:  113.60.  Huntley:  4.40. 
Kewanee:  1st,  14.  La  Granarei  1st.  45. 
LlMle:  1.50.  Lombard:  7.70.  Mayfleld:  2.50. 
Mollne:  21.25.  Monroe  Center:  6.  Naper- 
vllle:  5.89.  Oak  Park:  Ist.  170;  2d,  92.98; 
3d.  6.98;  4th,  11.67;  6th,  4.50.  Oneida:  7.35. 
Ontario:  3.50.  Ottawa:  1st.  13.07.  Park 
RldKc:  Community.  6.50.  Paxton:  1.35. 
Peoria:  1st,  107.  Peru:  15.  Princetoni  8.26. 
Unincy:  1st,  38.42.  RIo:  1.86.  Roaevlllei 
3.  Roncoe:  1.73.  Sandoval t  6.  Sandwich t 
7.22.  Seatonvillc:  3.  Seward:  1st.  6;  2d. 
1.75.     Shabbona:  1.77.     Steireri  1.     Sterllast 
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6.99.  Sycamore  I  6.  Toulon  i  9.50.  Watasat 
7.  ^Waakesani  Ist.  1-50.  lVe«tem  Spss.. 
27.67.  IVlBBetkai  39.69.  Woodburni  8.50. 
Yorlnrlllei  3. 

TToaiMn'n  Hom«  MUsloaary  Union.  Ba- 
tavlas  7.50.  lluaker  Hills  50c.  Boweni 
5.07.  Byroai  2.50.  Chlcasoi  New  1st.  12.55; 
Ravenswood.  30;  Roerers  Pk..  10;  So.  Chica- 
go, 60c;  Summerdale,  50c:  Ta.jernacle.  2; 
Wash'n  Pk..  1.60.  Beeatari  60c.  Klslns 
3.75.  EraaiitOBi  112.64.  Graavlllet  23.55. 
Jaekaoavlllei  16.  HoUnet  1.  Lacont  5. 
IjA  Qtcuis^i  S6.  liodai  4.26.  Lombards 
25.54.  Blaywoodt  2.50.  Oak  Parks  Ist.  4. 
It  13.  Perns  60c.  Plttsllelds  50c. 
II  5.  ^nlncys  50c.  Robert*!  73c. 
Ro«emondi  50c.  Roserllles  1.40.  Syca- 
mores 15.  Toalcas  50c.  Waverlys  1.25. 
Mreatera  Spsa.t  6.45.     WInaebacos  1.50. 

INDIANA — 1148.87. 

Dunklrki  4.05.  Fort  IVaynes  Plym..  5. 
Fnmkllnt  9.38.  Oaryi  3.81.  IndlanapoUas 
1st.  2.96.  Kokomos  75c.  Ontarloi  19c. 
SeyaiOMrt  12c.     Terre  Uautes  1st.  4.83. 

"Wonuin's  Home  Missionary  Union.  An 
irolai  4.70.  Cardonlai  1.  Dunkirk  s  6.  East 
Chieasos  4.  Elkkarts  11.  Garyt  1.  Fort 
IV^araei  20.10.  Franklins  Community. 
9.37.  ladlaaapoUst  Ist.  14.56;  Peoples.  1; 
Trinity,  2;  UnloD,  1.  Kokomos  18.  Marions 
4.  MIeblsan  C^ltys  2.  MiUers  3.  Ontario s 
1.18.  Portlands  1.23.  RIdfcevlllet  1.  Terre 
Hamtei  1st.  2:  Plym..  9.64. 
lO'WA — $766.30. 

Aldeai    5.      Alexanders    5.      Al«ronas    3.75. 
Alvords   1.     Ameni  1st.   16;   Frisble  House, 
9c.      Anamosas    4.      Anitas    8.45.      Atlantlcs 
15.13.      Aareilas    1.      Av€»eas   1st.    5.    Blaln- 
bvivi   6.50.      Bleneoes      5.      CastlevUles      1. 
Cedar   Rapids s      1st,      19.      Clarions      16.16. 
Clays   1.      Clear     Lakes    8.      Clintons      l.lf. 
Colesbvnri   1.     Council   BluJTsi      1st,    13.56. 
Creaeot  6.95.     Crestons  1st,  4.67.     Danvllles 
11.     Davenports   Edwards,    6.13.     Decomhs 
6.     Dea  Molaess  Greenwood,  9.75.     De  Witts 
3.    Dabnqnes  1st,  14.55.    Eldora:  19.30.  Km- 
mtetabuTKS  6.02.  FnmhamTllIes  10.  Fayettes 
3.66.      Fort   D«»dKei   4.      Garden   Prairies    1. 
GlcMwoodt    5.      Gowrles    7.      Green    Monn- 
tatot  10.80.     GrIaneUs  61.38.     Hartwicks  5. 
Humboldt t   20.65.      Humestoas   3.      lonas    1. 
Iowa   OHys   8.55.      Iowa  Falls s    7.     Jtewellt 
4.50.      Keokuks      22.      Keosauquas      4.      La 
MolUef   4.12.      Marions      3.      MarMhalltowns 
22.04.     Maaoa  CItyt  5.     MItcbellTlUes  12.50. 
Moatieellos  5.     Montonrs  9.70.     Muscatlnes 
4.83.     Newburwrs  5.     Newell s  5.     New  Hamp- 
tons Ist.  1;  Ger.,  1.    Oaklands  11.50.  Onawat 
11.01.     Orients  1.    Osaipes  33.50.  Oskaloosas 
5.60.     <Htnmwas  1st,  3.     Perry  s  3.75.     Pres- 
toBt      1.31.     Red     Oaks     4.     RiceTllles     10. 
Roekfords  5.51.     Rock  Rapids s  10.  Sbeldons 
15.60.      Shenaadoabs   22.      Sioux     Citys   1st, 
2.50.       Sloans    6.       Spencers    5.       Steamboat 
Roekt    2.      l*raers    8.95.      Treyaors    2.      Van 
Cleves    5.      IVaterloos    Union,    3.      Webster 
Citys  6.56.     Wesleys  3.     Westlields  4.  Wit- 
tembervs   1. 

'Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union.  Al- 
Kouas  1.32.  Anamosa:  1.30.  Blalrsburss 
3.  Cedar  Fallss  1.15.  Cbesters  2.25.  CUr- 
ioai  4.32.  Crescos  1.55.  Davenports  Ed- 
wards, 1.80.  Deeorabs  1.55.  Des  Molness 
Plym..  1.50.  Dubuques  1st.  4.85.  Dunlaps 
10.  EUiKic  GroTes  2.90.  C^arH-llIe:  3.75. 
FarabamTllles  2.  Fayettes  1.55.  Fort 
Dodiret  5.20.  Garners  90c.  Glenwood:  1.45. 
Grlanelli  2.35.  Humboldts  3.55.  Iowa  Falls: 
7.  Lewis s  3.  Lyoass  1.  91cGreKor:  50c. 
MuMMias  2.60.  Hllforils  9.25.  Ottumwas 
lat,  4.55.  Red  Oaki  3.35.  Spencers  3.65. 
Strawberry  Points  2.  Waverlys  2.05.  Web 
•ter  Citys  2.15.     Wbltlngs  10.50. 

KANSAS — $158.39. 

Almai  1.  Chapman:  1.25.  Garden  Citys 
5  Great  Beads  Ist,  5.  Kansas  Citys  1st. 
10       Kiasleyi   6.      Lawrences    Plym.,    12.50. 


Lenvenwortb:  1st.  5.  McFherson:  1st,  15. 
Manhattans  1st,  4.  Onawat  5Hc.  Ottawa: 
7.  Smith  Centres  2.40.  Stockton:  6.  Wich- 
ita: College  Hill.  25. 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union.  Dover: 
0.  <Mrden  CXtys  2.  Kansas  City:  Wyan- 
dotte F.,  3.  Kln%-lns  5.  Lawrence:  Plym., 
12.50.  Leavenworth:  2.  liittle  Rivers  8. 
Manhattan:  4.  Mt.  Hopes  2.  Olathes  1.26. 
Hoseduie:  l.st.  1.40.  Topekas  Ist.  1.50. 
Wnkarusa  Valley:  3.     Wichltas  Plym..  2. 

LOUISI.4XA~-|y.50. 

Kinder:   Ist.    7.50. 


New  Orleans:  Beech- 


er  Meml..  2. 

MAINK — $511.90. 

Ausrastns  South,  6.  Bangrors  Hammond 
St..  11.83.  BanKor:  All  Souls.  5.  Bar  Har- 
l>ors  7.15.  Ilalh:  Central.  5.30.  Brewers. 
1st.  4.61.  BridflTton:  Ist.  10.  Bneksports 
5.  Calaiss  1st.  30.  C^astincs  2.  Dennys- 
vllie:  3.  East  Machiass  1st.  2.  Ellsworth 
Kailss  Union,  1.  Farminaton;  1st,  5.  Gcur- 
ham:  10.  Greenville:  Union  Evan'l..  2. 
Ifallowell:  1.  Holdens  1.59.  Kennebunks 
11.  KIttery  Points  1st.  2.  Lebnnons  1. 
MadiMOu:  11.58.  MlUlnockets  1st.  1.  BTt. 
Deserts  Seal  Harbor,  2.  New  Vineyards  2. 
Pbippsburx:  1.  PoHaKcs  2.  Portlaad: 
HiKh  St..  2;  State  St..  175;  West,  4:  Wood- 
fords.  10.37;  Wllliston,  30.70;  No.  Deeringr. 
1.  Sanfords  10.  Sherman  Mills:  1.  South 
Berwick:  1st.  2.75.  So.  Portland:  5.Steu 
bens  1.  Warren:  5.  Welis:  1st.  50c. 
Westbrooks  1.02;  Warren.  40.  Whitlnvs  1. 
Wiltons   6.69.      Windham s   2.      York    Beach: 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union.  Al- 
fred: 65c.  Auiiuru:  6th,  80c.  Augustas 
South,  5.60.  Ilrld«toa:  North,  80c:  South, 
40c.  Brusnwick:  '7.20.  Cornish:  40c. 
Greenville:  1.45.  Hallo^vells  95c.  Jackmaas 
1.  Kennebunks  2d,  85c.  Mechanic  Fallss 
40c.  ^o.  Inrmouth:  lOc.  Oxford:  40c. 
Paris:  South.  2.  PhilllpM:  50c.  Portland: 
State  St..  6.45;  Woodfords,  16.13;  Wllliston. 
9.57.  Suco:  1.  Khermnn  MiiU:  75c.  Skow- 
hcMran:  1.02.  So.  Portland:  1.65.  Stock- 
tons Sandy  Point.  1.  Thomnstons  50c. 
Westbrooks  2.19.  Wiltons  40c.  York  Villages 
1.35. 

MASSACHUSETTS — $5,424.06. 

Ablnfftons     10.66.     Acton     Centers     5.75. 
Amesbury:    Union,    1.92.      Amhersts    1st,    5; 
2d,   20.    lAadovers   West,    7.60;      South.      10; 
Free,      8.        Arllnirtons      76.74.        ArUn^ton 
Helffhts:    15.20.      Anhburnbams      1st.      4.97. 
Athol:  Evan'l.,   19.25.     Attleboros  2d,  62.77. 
Barnstable:      CentervHle,      1.55.      Bedfords 
7.26.      Belmont:      Waverly,      4.46;      Payson, 
10.93.     Bernardntons  G.07.  Beverly:  2d.  9.67. 
BlllenSca:    1.80.      Bostons      2d      Dorchester, 
23.26;   Park   St..  139.17;   Union,  34.75;  Phil- 
lips. So..  6.25;  Brighton,  14.87;  Eliot,  Rox- 
bury.    6.69:    West   Roxbury,    90;    Pilg.    Dor- 
chester,   60;    Highland,      Roxbury,      22.05; 
BoyKston,  Jamaica  PI.,  2.38;  Allston,  37.26; 
Central,  Dorchester,  10;  Baker,   East  Bos- 
ton.   1.24;    ITaneuil,      750.      Braintrees      1st, 
5.34.      Brldirewater:      Central      Sq..      18.35. 
Brockton:    1st,    50;    Porter,    54.      Bncklands 
1st.    12.      Cambridge:   Pllff.,    11.26;    1st.    260. 
CarUsies    6.      Cbnriemonts    1st.    8.77.    Chat- 
hams   2.21.     Chelseas   1st.      13.36;     Central, 
10.39.      Clinton:    1st.    20;   German,    3.      Con- 
way: 3.96.     Dartmouth:  South,  3.30.     Dan- 
verss  1st,  17.27.   |Dennlss  South,  1.95.  Deer- 
lleids    Orth.,    6.      Douerlass    2d,    East.    17.23. 
Uracuts    Ist.    5.      Dudley:    1st.    3.06.      Elast- 
hampton:    15.      Rverett:   Mystic    Side,    8.92. 
Fnlrhaven:    1st.      8.40.      Falmouth:      North, 
3.41.     Fall  River:  Pilff..  1;  1st.  158.03;  Cen- 
tral,  85.41.     Fltchbur»s  Rollstone,  25.  Fox- 
boros  Bethany  S.  S..  1.40;  Bethany  Ch.,  5.67. 
Framinffham:      Plym..    11.20;    Grace,    46.83. 
€;eon?etown:    1st,    9.02.      Gloucester:    Trin- 
ity,   4S.60.      Grafton:    Fisherville,    5.    Gran- 
by:    2.72.      Great    Bnrrinnrton:      1st,      39.50. 
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Oneenfleldi  2nd,  19.  Green wlchi  2.75.  Had- 
le7t  Ist,  2.35.  HmmUtoni  Ist.  4.50.  Hard* 
wieki  Calvinlstlc,  2;  GllbertvlUe,  Trin.. 
27.81.  Haverhill  I  Braxlford,  Ist.  6.75:  West 
Parish  S.  S.,  5.06;  West  Ch.,  3.16;  Centre. 
11.70;  North,  27.50;  Ward  Hill,  2.  Hawleyi 
Ist.  1.  HoUlstons  1st  S.  S.,  1.82.  Holyoket 
2nd,  56.25.  Hopklntoni  1st,  7.52.  Ktmff« 
toBt  Mayflower,  1.08.  Ijawrencei  Lawrence 
St.,  17.05;  South,  6.03;  Trinity,  15.24.  LeleM- 
ten  Thoa  Mem'l.,  15.21.  Lieomlaatert  Pll^.. 
21.71;  North.  8.35.  Leveretti  3.45;  Moores 
Corner,  1.21.  Lexington i  Hancock,  186.20. 
I4ttletoBi  Orth..  13.04.  Lonsmcadowi  1st, 
30;  1st  S.  S.,  15.  Lrf»wellt  Kirk  St.  36;  Paw- 
tucket,   19.50.     Lynai  North,   12;     Central, 

2.61.  Lynnfleld  Centres  1.65.  Maldeni  1st, 
5.  Blarlboroufchi  1st,  25.  Mamhfleldi  1st, 
10.  Marahfleld  Hlllfit  2nd»  4.  .Mayaardt  5; 
Finnish,  66c.  Hedfields  2nd,  5.  Bledfc^rdt 
Mystic,  14.48;  West,  Bible  sch.,  5.  Med- 
wayt  West  5nd,  4.17.  Melrosei  1st.  15; 
Orth  S.  S.,  9.36.  IMlddlebnrys  Ist,  10.  MM 
dieboro:  Central,  2.34;  Central  S.  S.,  4.37. 
HUtoni  Ist  Evan.,  4.88.  Mlllburys  1st,  2.33. 
MontaflTuei  Millers  Falls.  8;  1st  3.31;  Tur- 
ners Falls  1st,  8.50.  Natlekt  1st.  40.  New 
Bedford!  North,  11;  Trln'n.,  46.90.  New- 
bnryportt  Belleville.  4.84;  Central,  16.50. 
New  Marlboro s  Southfleld,  1.37.  Newton 
Geaters  1st,  144.60.  NewtoavlUei  Central, 
80.83.  Northampton!  1st,  19.78.  Nortb 
AndoTori  Trin.,  47.25.  Northbrldfpet 
Whltinsvllle,  Village  a  S..  45.41; 
Center,  3.  Orleanai  9.32.  Oxford  i 
1st,  10.40.  Palmer  t  Thorndike,  Ist, 
3:  2nd,  5.36.  Paxtons  3.31.  Peabodyi 
South,  10.90.  Phllllpstont  3.  PIttsfleld: 
South,  26.30.  Plymontbt  Manomet,  1.  Ply 
montbs  Ch.  of  Pilg.,  21.75.  Prtoeetoni  1st, 
7.01.  Qnincyt  Bethany,  9.31;  Bethany  Bi- 
ble sch.,  11.69:  Wash'n  St.,  9.50;  Atlantic. 
Mem'l.,  9;  Park  &  Downs.  15.06.  Readlnsri 
1st.  6.97.  Rehobothi  Village,  8.25.  Kleh- 
mondt  12.05.  Roeklandi  2.13.  Rowleyi  12. 
Salem  t  South,  98c.  Sauflruai  Cllftondale. 
1st.  9.75.  Shrewubnryt  26.30.  SomerHDei 
Bdy  &  Winter  Hill,   16;  West,   4.70;  Pros- 

gect  Hill.  15.77;  Hlgh'ld  22.70.  Sprinflrlleld t 
[ope,  50.46;  Park,  10;  Friend,  3.  Sterllngi 
Ist.  7.10.  Stockbrldgret  1st.  25.  Stonehamt 
3.85.  Sturbrldge:  1st.  1.55.  Sadbnryt 
South,  2.  Swampscottt  Ist.  3.  Taunton t 
Trinitarian  Cong'l,  9.16;  Winslow.  6.26; 
Union.  1.52.  Tmroj  North  Chr.  Union,  75c. 
Uptont  Ist.  1.53.  Wakefleldi  1st  '73.66;  1st 
S.  S.,  5.  IValpolet  39.75;  East  Union.  3.02. 
Walthamt  1st.  7.  IVarreni  6.14.  Webster t 
1st.  9.50.  Wellealeys  23.19.  Wellealey 
HlUas  1st.  112.96.  Wendells  2.  West 
Boyliitoas   1st,    16.      Went      Newbury  t      1st. 

2.62.  Wentwoodt  Islington.  1.  Weymontbt 
Pilg.,  4.65.  Weymouth:  South  Old  South 
Union,  20.16.  Whitroani  Ist,  11.96.  WU- 
hrnhamt  Federated  Chs..  4.55.  WInchendont 
South.  18.26.  W^lnehenteri  1st,  56.37.  Wo- 
bnmt  1st,  41.  W^oree<iteri  Old  South.  93.60; 
Central.  80;  Pllg.,  45.47;  Park,  9.18:  Hope, 
10.  W^rentham:  7.42.  Fall  River:  Central 
Ch.  "Borden  Memorial  Fund,*'  1918  income, 
54.46. 

W^ontaa'a     Home   .  Mlsfi*^'        Anooelatloat 

1355. 

MARYLAND — $16.41. 

Baltlmoret  Associate,   16.41. 

MICHIGAN— $871.18. 

Albnt  1.  Almonts  3.  Alpena s  1st,  12. 
Ann  Arbors  1st,  30.  Athens:  1.12.  Beacon 
Hill:  62c.  Reuton  Harbor:  1st.  45.  Big 
Rapids:  2.25.  BreckenrSdge:  2.50.  Cain 
met:  10.  Clare:  4.50.  Clinton:  6.53.  Colomn: 
1.  Constatlne:  1st,  11.25.  Detroit:  1st. 
218.38:  Fort,  25;  Brewster,  40;  Boul'd. 
11.75;  Pilg..  2.25.  Douglas:  3.16.  Garden: 
90c.  Grnnd  Rapids:  Park,  160;  2nd,  9: 
South,  12;  Smith,  8;  Plym.,  7.20.  Hancock: 
41.  Heraey:  1.35.  Hilllards:  90c.  Hop- 
kins:   1st,    1.80.      Hubbcllt      2.70.      Hudson  s 


6.25.  Imlay  City:  4.  Lansing:  PlynL. 
20.75;  Pilg.,  6.04.  Leoaldasi  1.60.  LItch- 
•ddi  5.  Marceloaai  1.  Maybeet  2.25.  N^w 
Uavea:  85c.  Olivet:  7.  Perrys  2.52.  Plae 
Groves  2.  Pontine s  13.50.  Port  Huron s 
24th  St.,  1.13;  Ross  Mem'l.,  1.12.  Riehmonds 
5.63.  Roekford:  3.  Romeo:  2.50.  St.  Glairs 
9.  South  Haveas  8.10.  Waynes  1.48.  Wol- 
verines 3.60.  Wyandotte s  8.65.  YpaUanti: 
22.50. 

^Womaa'a  Home  MUstoaary  Ualoa.  Al- 
legaas  .2.65.  Benonlas  1.  Breckearldges 
1.  tXidllae:  3.  Calumets  2.  Detroit i  Ist 
12;  Boul'd,  2.  Dowaglae:  2.  Glleadt  Elast. 
1.  Grami  Lakes  2.25.  Jaekaoa:  1st  A.  8..  6; 
W.  S..  5.  Leslies  6.  Lndiuflrton:  1.55.  OU- 
vets  2.  Portland:  2.  Tkree  Oakss  4.  WTat 
ervUct:  2.  West  Adrians  1. 
MINNESOTA — $1,166.84. 


Altkia:  16c.  Alexandria:  3.36.  Anokas 
2.  Anryles  2c.  Backus:  4c.  Basleys  20c; 
S.  S..  14c.  Barnesvllle:  1.62.  Bandettes 
lie.  Beaaon:  17c.  Berthas  9Sc  Bly  Lake: 
19c;  S.  S..  22c.  Bralaerd:  1st.  1.64.  Camp- 
bells 50c.  Canon  Palls s  Ist,  40c;  Swed.. 
10c.  Center  Chain:  8c.  Clearwater:  90c. 
Corrcll:  10c.  Cottase  Grove:  36c.  Damvers: 
60c.  DodRe  Center:  12c.  Dujrdale:  10c. 
Duluth:  Pilg:.,  8.10.  Rlk  Rivers  76c  Ells- 
worths 14c.  Blmdales  Holdin^ford.  2.  Kx- 
celslor:  20c.  Faribault:  5.  Fatrmouat: 
2.12.  Fervrus  Falls:  2.26.  Freebora:  1.71. 
Fond  du  Lac:  15c.  Gaylord:  1.45.  Glea- 
woods  1.74.  Granada:  1.  Grand  Meadow: 
1.  Granite  Falls:  98c.  Grovelaad:  66c. 
Hackeasack:  6c.  Haneoek:  1.33.  Hasty t 
15c.  Hutchinson:      42c.        latemattoaal 

Falls:  78c  Lake  City:  1.34.  Leonard:  8c 
Little  Falls:  2.30.  Madison:  2.  Mahao- 
mea:  24c.  Belgrrade:  50c.  Mankato:  Ist, 
2.22.  Marshall:  1.02.  Medford:  1.07.  Mil 
aca:  20c.  Minneapolis:  1st.  15.09;  Plym., 
34.30:  Pilgr.,  5.18;  Vine,  57c:  Como  Av., 
4.86;  St  Louis  Pk.  Union,  68c;  Open  Door, 
2.24;  Lyndale,  2.84;  Fremont  Av.,  6.70; 
Fifth  Av.,  5.64;  Bethany,  15c:  S.  S.,  5c: 
Robblnsdale,  16.94;  Lowry  Hill.  6.75;  Oak 
Park.  38c;  Forest  Hts.  Ch.  &  S.  S,.  5.84; 
Swed.  Temple,  1.65;  Edina.  14c;  Linden 
Hills,  3.10;  Lynnhurst,  3.98;  Morninerside, 
30c.  MInnewashta:  24c.  MontleeRe:  50c 
Montevideo:  1.  Moodbeads  2.41.  Morris: 
1.22.  Norihileld:  30.  Oak  Mound:  25c 
Oireme  Union:  a  S..  6.  Owatonna:  1.82. 
Pemberton:  2c.  Pitt:  6c  Flalavlew:  1.70. 
Princeton:  2.09.  Rochester:  10.52.  Rnlfy 
Brook:  10c.  St.  Charles:  2.  St.  Pauls 
Plym.,  7.40;  Pacific,  20c;  St.  Anthony  Park. 
2.78:  Olivet  120.41;  Peoples,  1;  Hazel  Park, 
26c:  Cyril,  80c:  Imm'l.,  2.98.  Saadstoaes 
Ch..  50c:  Y.  P.  S.,  15c.  Sauk  Ceaters  1.98; 
S.  S.,  2.  Sherbnm:  82c  Silver  Lake:  2.75. 
Sleep  Bye:  1.14.  South  Stillwater:  8c 
Staples:  28c.  StewartvlUe:  2.23.  Sprias- 
fleld:  24c.  Sprlnjc  Valley:  82c.  ITaopI:  4c 
TIntah:  8c.  Wabasha:  2.  Wadena:  3. 
IVnseca:  14c.  IVaubun:  26  c  WatervHle: 
38c.  Waysata:  2.  Winona:  Swedish,  16c 
Winthrops  1.72.  Worihln^on:  3.54.  Woa- 
dcll  Brook:  4c     Zumbrota  FaDs:  24c 

Woman's  Home  Mission  Union:  Altkia: 
20c.  Alexaadrla:  4.23.  Aaoka:  6.80.  Bar- 
ley: 78c.  Baraesvllle:  2.05.  Baudette: 
25c  Belvlew:  43c.  Benaoa:  4.55.  Bertha: 
1.19.  Bl8  Lake:  53c.  BIwablk:  34c.  Brala- 
erd: 1st.  2.10;  2nd  25c  Campbell:  64c. 
CaaaoB  Falls:  1st,  51c.  Clarissa:  S.  S..  34c 
Clearwater:  1.15.  Correll:  25c.  Cottage 
Grove:  47c.  Danverss  76c.  D«»dire  Center: 
2.38.  Dniuth:  Pilpr..  15.33.  KIk  Rivers  97c. 
Kllsworihs  20c.  Rxcelslors  1.71.  Fari- 
bault: 6.40.  Falrmount:  2.72.  Freeborn: 
5.30.  Fond  du  Lac:  19c  Gaylord s  3.59. 
Gieacoes  1.10.  Glenwood:  3.52.  Glyndons 
54c.  Grand  Marias s  48c.  Grand  Meadows 
2.97.  Granite  Falls:  1.25.  Grovetaad:  2.20. 
Hackeasaek:    25c.      Hancock:    1.70.    Hasty: 

(Continued  in  May  number) 
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AN  EXCEPTIONAL  RECORD  OF  SERVICE 

^JUJE  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  readers  of  this 
^titl  magazine,  the  picture  of  Rev.  Henry  A.  Stimson,  D.D.,  Presi- 
^^  dent  of  The  Congregational  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief.  It 
is  the  privilege  of  few  men  to  have  had  part  in  a  great  denomina- 
tional enterprise  from  its  beginning,  and  for  a  period  of  thirty-three 
years.  From  the  time  that  the  National  Council,  in  1886,  appointed  a 
Committee  on  Ministerial  Relief,  till  the  present.  Dr.  Stimson  has  been 
Chairman.  He  brought  to  that  Council  in  Chicago,  the  announcement 
of  the  legacy  of  Mrs.  Knowles.  This  led  the  Council  to  take  important 
action  in  the  interests  of  the  veterans  of  the  ministry.  Every  Council 
since  has  had  this  question  under  consideration,  and  long  since  placed 
the  work  in  the  charge  of  a  corporate  body  of  directors.  Council  after 
Council  elected  Dr.  Stimson  a  member  of  the  corporation,  and  it  as 
regularly  elected  him  as  its  President.  Frequently  in  recent  years  he 
has  asked  to  be  relieved,  but  the  Councils  and  the  Board  have  said, 
"No,  we  cannot  spare  you  from  this  work  which  is  constantly  growing 
in  the  affection  of  the  denomination." 

I  have  asked  Dr.  Stimson  for  a  statement  concerning  the  begin- 
ning of  this  work  in  the  Council,  and  we  give  it  in  full,  as  follows : 

"At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Council  in  Chicago,  in  1886, 1  was 
permitted  to  report  a  legacy  of  ten  thousand  dollars  left  by  my  dear 
friend,  Mrs.  Lucius  Knowles,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  for  the 
purpose  of  starting  a  national  fund  for  aiding  the  aged  ministers  of  our 
denomination.  Oti  her  deathbed  I  had  called  her  attention  to  the 
need,  and  it  found  an  immediate  response  in  her  heart. 

**To  my  surprise,  objection  to  receiving  it  was  made  in  the  meet- 
ing, on  the  twofold  ground  that  the  Council  had  no  legal  charter  en- 
abling it  to  receive  and  hold  funds,  and  that  there  was  no  real  national 
need.  The  different  states  had  only  to  do  as  the  New  England  States 
had  done,  raise  money  among  themselves  and  care  each  for  its  own. 
While  the  discussion  was  going  on  I  took  a  pencil  and  wrote  on  my 
knee  a  very  short  resolution  accepting  the  trust  and  defining  the  lines 
of  its  execution,  which  was  adopted  by  vote  of  the  Council.  At  my 
request.  Judge  Shipman,  of  Hartford,  agreed  to  get  a  Charter  for  the 
Council  from  the  Connecticut  Legislature,  which  he  soon  did. 

The  object  and  method  of  the  work  as  set  forth  in  the  original 
resolution,  and  adopted  in  the  constitution  of  the  Board,  remains  un- 
changed as  first  expressed.  Dr.  William  M.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  was 
the  first  pastor  to  give  substantial  impulse  to  the  cause.  He  obtained 
a  generous  contribution  from  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  and  made  a 
brief  but  effective  tour  in  several  of  the  larger  cities,  raisino'  some 
thousands  of  dollars  to  add  to  an  endowment  fund  which  it  was  the 
purpose  to  secure,  and  which  today  amounts  to  about  $1,250,000.'' 

Dr.  Stimson  has  also  been  active  in  establishing  the  Annuity  Fund 
and  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund.  It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  his  co- 
workers that  in  abiding  strength  he  may  continue  to  give  this  cause 
the  benefit  of  his  fine  judgment  and  affectionate  service. — W.  A.  R. 
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READING  ARIGHT  THE  SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES 

By  William  T,  McElveen,  Ph.  D. 

^rt[AUL  declared  that  Jesus  was  born  in  "the  fulness  of  time/'  The  Son 
Ju  ^^  ^^^  came  at  the  end — at  the  consummation  of  one  great  era,  and 
Tr  He  came  at  the  beginning — at  the  inauguration  of  another,  better  era. 
His  advent  was  one  of  the  great  birth  hours  of  the  race.  Indeed  He  was  the 
creator  of  that  renaissance.  He  initiated  it.  The  huge  Roman  Empire  was 
a  giant  body  without  a  soul.  In  the  initial  chapjters  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  Paul  gives  us  a  word  picture  of  the  moral  degeneracy  of  that 
period.  Seneca,  Tacitus  and  others  confirm  what  Paul  writes.  In  many 
of  its  aspects  Roman  society  was  rotten  with  a  rottenness  that  was  inde- 
scribable. Some  of  its  leaders  were  monsters  of  iniquity,  and  the  majority 
of  the  people  cared  for  little  more  than  "bread  and  the  circus."  In  Palestine 
affairs  were  a  little  better,  yet  even  there  many  of  the  so-called  religious 
leaders  were  blind  leaders  of  the  blind. 

Paul  called  Jesus  *'the  second  Adam."  He  regarded  Him  as  the  creator 
of  a  better  race  and  of  a  better  civilization.  Because  of  what  Jesus  was 
and  said  and  did,  civilization  was  soon  in  the  throes  of  a  new  birth  and  a 
better  social  order  was  being  born.  Old  things  were  passing  away  and  all 
things  were  becoming  new.  What  was  to  be  a  mighty  reformation  was  be- 
ginning, but  the  leaders  were  unaware  of  it  and  the  people  were  blind  to  the 
significance  of  what  was  happening.  Jesus  rebuked  them  because  they  did 
not  discern  the  signs  of  the  times.  They  were  time  servers.  He  would  have 
had  them  be  time  discerners. 

Our  day  is  another  ** fulness  of  time,"  another  birth  hour  in  the  historj' 
of  the  race.  Christianity  is  coming  to  fuller,  finer  expression,  and  Christ's 
teaching  is  becoming  operative  in  departments  of  life  in  which  hitherto  it 
has  not  been  embodied.  The  victory  of  the  Allies  was  a  splendid  vindication 
of  the  Christian  idea.  The  Peace  Congress  is  striving  to  substitute  Christian 
for  pagan  ideas  in  the  realms  of  statecraft,  colonial  administration  and  in- 
ternational relationship.  Changes  of  momentous  importance  are  every- 
where occurring.  "Time  has  made  ancient  good  uncouth."  A  tragically 
successful  materialistic  civilization  has  perished  in  blood  and  fire  and  a 
brotherly  society  of  the  children  of  men  is  being  established  on  earth. 

One  thing  is  plain:  we  have  closed  one  epoch;  we  have  begun  a  new 
epoch.  The  old  order  changeth,  and  some  of  the  changes  are  fundamental. 
There  has  been  no  crisis  in  human  history  equal  to  this  since  God  offered 
Himself  in  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  world's  Redeemer.  Christ  yearns  to  be 
more  fully  accepted.  He  would  have  His  principles  applied  to  industry, 
business,  politics  and  international  affairs.  He  would  have  His  religion 
mould  nations  and  fashion  civilization.  This  world  upheaval  is  an  advent 
of  Christ.  Christ  is  again  offering  Himself  for  the  world's  acceptance.  To 
some  it  may  appear  as  if  the  very  opposite  were  true.  To  them  it  seems  as  if 
this  was  a  period  of  degeneracy.  The  famine,  the  distress,  the  bereavement, 
the  unrest  and  bloodshed  are  overwhelming.  The  sun  seems  to  be  darkened 
and  men  are  bewildered.  They  question  whether  God  is  tearing  down  an  old 
social  order  in  order  to  build  a  fairer  structure  or  whether  the  devil  is  tak- 
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ing  fuller  possession  of  a  spoiled  and  ruined  world.  Some  of  them  fatuously 
look  for  a  physical  appearing  of  the  Lord.  But  they  misread  their  New 
Testaments  and  they  misinterpret  history.  Christ  is  here.  He  did  not  go 
away ;  He  does  not  need  to  come,  but  we  need  to  accept  Him  more  fully  and 
lo  understand  more  fully  His  gospel.  He  would  **make  disciples  of  all  na- 
tions." For  too  long  have  we  interpreted  the  great  commission  to  read 
''make  disciples  of  the  peoples  of  all  nations."  But  Jesus  bids  us  bring  not 
only  our  individual  lives,  but  our  national  and  international  lives  under  His 
saving  sway.  He  has  a  gospel  for  society  as  well  as  for  the  individual.  Our 
task  is  to  preach  and  apply,  not  part  of  the  good  news  but  the  "whole 
counsel  of  Gk)d."  Paul  is  in  accord  with  his  Master.  He  taught  that  God 
was  reconciling 'the  world  to  Himself  through  Jesus  Christ.  Canon  Pree- 
mantle  reminds  us  that  the  purpose  of  Jesus  was  not  to  save  a  few  pas- 
sengers from  a  shipwrecked  world,  but  to  save  the  world.  The  very  title 
of  his  book  is  significant.  It  is,  you  remember,  ''The  World  the  Subject  of 
Redemption."  Some  more  recent  prophets  have  called  our  attention  to  this 
fuller  gospel.  Professor  Rauschenbusch  tried  to  teach  us  that  the  gospel  is 
to  "Christianize  the  social  order."  Dr.  Henry  Sloane  Coffin  insists  that  we 
live  "In  a  Day  of  Social  Rebuilding.'' 

Our  day  is  one  of  the  great  judgment  days  of  history.  Some  ideas  have 
been  found  wanting  and  have  been  thrown  to  the  discard.  Other  ideas  that 
some  nations  had  rejected  and  others  but  partially  accepted,  have  been 
"made  the  head  of  the  comer."  Nietzschian  kultur  has  been  condemned  and 
.Christian  culture  has  been  again  commended.  Crowns  and  thrones  have 
perished  and  new  kingdoms  have  been  established.  Nations  have  been  set 
on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  hand  of  God's  throne  of  justice,  and  men 
have  not  only  dreamed  of,  but  are  trying  to  formulate  a  constitution  for  a 
Brotherhood  of  Nations. 

He  who  was  executed  by  the  ecclesiastical  and  governing  classes  of 
His  day  is  passing  judgment  on  this  da^.  He  is  applying  His  standards,  not 
simply  to  the  conduct  of  individuals,  but  the  conduct  of  nations.  Do  not 
imagine  that  the  Judgment  Day  is  an  event  reserved  for  some  far-off  future 
time.  Judgment  is  now  going  on.  The  books  are  now  opened.  "The  Son 
of  Man  sits  upon  the  throne  of  His  glory;"  and  He  is  separating  nation 
from  nation  and  policy  from  policy  as  a  "shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from 
the  goats."  The  will  of  selfish  power  has  been  sentenced  to  death.  War  as, 
a  means  of  gaining  territory  in  order  to  exploit  backward  races  has  been 
reproved.  The  oligarchy  that  ridiculed  meekness  and  exalted  ruthlessness 
has  been  deposed.  Science  dares  to  pronounce  judgment  by  the  standard 
it  calls  "the  survival  of  the  fittest."  Philosophy  dares  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment by  the  standard  it  calls  cause  and  effect.  Christianity  must  dare  in 
pronounce  judgment  upon  the  old  futile  balance  of  power,  the  old  exploit- 
ing colonial  system,  and  the  old  secret  and  deceitful  diplomacy. 

And  nations  are  being  called  upon  to  serve  the  backward  peoples  of  the 
world  in  Christ's  stead.  As  America  feeds  the  hungry  and  clothes  the 
naked  in  Belgium,  Armenia  and  Serbia,  the  Master  of  the  Ages  commends 
her  as  "blessed  of  the  Father."  But  if  any  nation  thinks  more  of  revenge 
than  of  mercy,  more  of  crushing  the  foe  than  of  reconstructing  civilization, 
it  wnll  hear  Him  say,  "Depart  from  Me,  ye  cursed." 

History  is  the  development  of  an  idea.  Creation  is  not  a  finished  but  a 
continuous  process.  Nothing  is  concluded;  everything  is  "a  becoming." 
Science  teaches  that  neither  man  nor  the  universe  is  complete.  "Man  is  not 
man  as  yet."  "Through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs."  "There  is 
a  far-off,  divine  event  toward  which  all  creation  moves."  Naegeli,  the 
botanist,  writes  of  the  "principle  making  for  perfection"  which  he  sees 
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* 
at  work  in  the  realm  of  the  flowers.  Hertwig,  the  biologist,  writes  of  a 
"principle  of  progression"  which  he  sees  ** pressing  toward  its  ordered 
goal."  Evolution  believes  in  a  progressive  process  of  development  from 
lower  to  higher  stages  of  being.  Paul  declared  that  **the  whole  creation 
groans  in  pain"  to  bring  to  birth  better  men  and  a  better  civilization.  Noth- 
ing is  static ;  everything  is  dynamic.    This  is  a  growing  world. 

Our  God  is  neither  a  lazy,  nor  an  idle,  nor  a  resting  God.  He  is  always 
active.    *  *  My  Father  worketh, ' '  said  Jesus. 

Many  men  and  women  pass  through  this  life  without  contemplating  or 
criticizing  either  conditions  in  their  own  land  or  in  the  world  at  large.  They 
do  not  discern  the  signs  of  the  times.  It  is  almost  as  important  to  interpret 
aright  the  signs  of  the  times  in  which  we  live  as  it  is  to  interpret  aright  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible.  Every  thinking  man  and  woman  should  have  a  cor- 
rect and  comprehensive  view  of  this  troublous,  pivotal  time.  What  is  the 
spirit  of.  this  age?  What  are  its  excellences  and  deficienciest  How  far  along 
is  this  century  toward  the  far-oflf,  divine  goalt  What  is  God  uoiBg  in  our 
generation?    Through  whom  is  He  speaking? 

To  my  brother  preachers  let  me  say :  *'If  you  know  what  God  is  trying 
to  do  in  this  day,  your  pulpit  utterances  will  be  practical  and  pertinent. 
You  will  not  preach  untimely  sermons ;  you  will  not  waste  time  and  energy 
pushing  causes  which  are  good  but  premature.  You  will  not  despise  this 
age  because  it  is  so  full  of  imperfections  and  contradictions.  Rather  you 
will  see  God  at  work  in  His  world.  Your  sense  of  His  presence  will  be  im- 
mediate and  not  historic.  God  is  not  simply  a  memory  or  a  hope.  Neither  is 
He  an  absentee  or  silent  God.  He  is  behind  and  within  much  of  the  unrest 
which  characterizes  our  time.  If  you  understand  the  dynamic  ideals  of 
the  present  you  will  be  able  to  forecast  and  to  enlist  in  a  measure  in  the 
next  great  movements  of  civilization.    At  least  you  can  prepare  for  them." 

«    «    « 

THE  ETHICAL  SIDE  OF  THE  WAR  LOAN 

Written  exclusively  for  THE  AMERICAN  MISSIONARY  by  John  Price  Jones 

JU^  JONOMIC  and  financial  arguments  in  behalf  of  and  against  the  war 
^P  loan  have  been  threshed  out  thoroughly  since  we  entered  the  war. 
^^  The  eloquence  of  the  taxers  was  pitted  against  the  oratory  of  the  loan 
party,  and  there  is  hardly  an  idea  to  be  advanced  in  favor  of  the  one  or  the 
other  that  has  not  been  aired.  The  ethical  side  of  the  war  loan,  however, 
has  not  received  a  great  deal  of  attention.  The  bond  issues  and  stamp  sales 
have  helped  people  to  save  in  the  right  way,  and  to  cultivate  habits  of  thrift 
and  prudence,  to  think  soberly  of  present  and  future  responsibilities.  The 
Liberty  Loans  have  proved  a  brake  upon  the  spendthrift  and  the  glutton. 

The  restrictions  thrown  around  stock  and  bond  issues  after  we  went 
into  the  war — regulations  which  were  drawn  up  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
conserving  the  supply  of  capital  in  the  country  and  making  the  best  use 
of  it — have  grown  out  of  the  Government's  financial  policy,  which  was  pat- 
terned after  Great  Britain's.  Observation  of  the  English  loans  and  treasury 
rules  led  us  to  adopt  similar  precautions. 

The  ugh  they  were  based  upon  economic  and  financial  grounds,  these 
restrictions  have  had  a  moral  and  ethical  effect.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
widespread  distribution  of  Liberty  Bonds  has  helped  the  sharpers  swindle 
a  large  number  of  innocent  people  (by  means  of  the  substitution  of  worth- 
less stocks  and  bonds  for  Government  securities),  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Liberty  Loan  campaigns  have  prevented  vast  sums  from  being  absorbed  in 
bottomless  pits  of  speculation. 
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« 

The  chorus  of  thanksgiving  that  went  up  in  all  parts  of  the  world  with 
the  signing  of  the  armistice  wall  long  be  remembered.  Ears  attuned  to  the 
grr^ater  harmonies  might  have  caught  the  murmur  of  prayers  in  many 
lands  Yet  the  significance  of  the  ^eat  day  was  realized  only  gradually. 
It  seemed  impossible  at  first  that  it  was  all  over.  The  men  in  the  trenches 
the  day  the  armistice  was  signed  have  described  their  feelings:  how  they 
stood  dazed  and  stunned,  deafened  almost  bv  the  tremendous  silence  that 
followed  the  incessant  roar  of  the  guns. 

So  it  has  been  with  all  of  us.  The  transition  from  war  to  peace  had  to 
be  made  gradually.  It  was  impossible  to  change  the  whole  thought  and 
momentum  of  the  world  at  once.  We  had  to  work  back  into  the  ways  of 
peace,  just  as  we  had  to  nerve  ourselves,  and  spur  ourselves  on,  for  the  fight. 
We  could  not  stop  the  war  activities  at  once.  For  some  time  after  the 
armistice  was  authorized,  the  munition  factories  turned  out  guns  and 
shells,  and  the  supplies  of  war  continued  to  be  made.  Though  the  stream 
of  blood  had  been  checked,  the  flow  of  money  could  not  be  cut  oflf  at  once. 

How  diflScult  it  has  been  to  explain  to  the  peoi)le  that  vast  sums  of 
money  are  still  needed  to  pay  for  war  supplies.  Our  resources  in  man  power 
and  gUTi  power  helped  to  break  the  German  will  to  win.  This  great  strength 
could  not  be  made  effective  Avithout  the  expenditure  of  huge  sums. 

The  money  to  be  raised  through  subscriptions  to  the  Victory  Liberty 
Loan  will  pay  for  many  things  besides  the  arms  and  food  for  our  troops 
abroad  and  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  men  who  have  returned  trium- 
phant to  their  homes.  It  will  help  to  put  our  finances  on  a  sound  basis, 
settle  up  back  bills,  and  lay  the  ground  for  a  reconstructive  program.  It 
will  help  pay  the  obligations  imposed  upon  us  by  wounded  and  sick  men. 
It  will  help  foreign  governments  buy  from  us  the  great  stores,  equipment 
and  manufacturing  plants,  not  to  mention  docks  and  other  property,  which 
we  put  up  on  the  other  side  during  the  war. 

The  Victory  Liberty  Loan  will  help  us  pay  our  just  debts.  The  people 
of  the  United  States,  through  Congress,  declared  war  upon  German  militar- 
ism. The  highest  sentiments  of  justice  and  righteous  indignation  dictated 
this  decision,  but  it  required  billions  in  money  to  make  the  Germans  realize 
we  meant  to  translate  these  sentiments  into  action.  Loan  after  loan  was 
raised  and  regiment  after  regiment  sent  over  until  the  Imperial  German 
Empire  went  to  pieces  under  the  pressure.  It  would  be  a  poor  ending  to  a 
crusade  in  behalf  of  democracy  which  was  begun  in  a  flaming  spirit  of 
altruism,  if  the  money  required  to  pay  the  war  bills  was  withheld,  now 
that  the  victory  is  ours. 

Uncle  Sam,  trustee  of  the  liberties  of  a  hundred  million  people,  had  to 
make  contracts  and  otherwise  enter  into  a  business  of  vast  scope  and  in- 
tricacy. The  people  of  the  United  States  permitted  him  to  incur  great 
debts.  While  some  of  these  have  been  met  with  the  proceeds  of  previous 
war  loans,  others  will  not  be  taken  care  of  until  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan 
is  subscribed.  The  fifth  loan  constitutes  a  debt  of  honor  which  the  people  of 
this  country  will  not  deny. 

It  would  neither  be  good  patriotism  nor  good  business  to  refuse  to  sup- 
port this  loan.  It  would  injure  the  credit  of  the  Government  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  it  would  hinder  the  program  of  reconstruction  upon  which  we 
are  embarked. 

We  have  responsibilities  in  connection  with  the  War  Savings  Stamp 
campaign  as  well  as  with  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan.  We  are  making  use,  in 
peace  times,  of  that  tremendous  weapon  we  forged  in  war.  That  Aveapon 
is  thrift.  We  brought  to  the  melting  pot  all  the  small  pieces  of  silver  and 
bronze  that  used  to  go  to  waste.  In  the  crucible  of  war  we  made  an  instru- 
ment that  may  be  employed  most  effectively  for  the  common  good  in  days 
of  peace. 
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THE  WANDERING  SHEEP 

By  Charles  Emerson  Bitrton,  D.  D. 

^Jf  HE  Good  Shepherd  (** Pastor")  made  it  clear  that  His  chief  concern 
llL  was  for  the  lost.  The  true  pastor  (under-shepherd)  bears  no  anxiety 
^■^  so  great  as  that  for  the  persons  whose  names  are  upon  his  church 
roll,  but  who  have  wandered  away.  Probably  the  average  church  numbers 
one- third  of  its  total  membership  here.    How  is  it  with  your  church? 

The  Evangelistic  Committee  suggests  that  following  Easter  all  our 
churches  give  special  attention  to  reclaiming  the  lapsed. 

There  are  silly  sheep  who  wander  from  the  flock.  So  there  are  thought- 
less people  who  simply  drift  away  from  the  serious  things  of  life.  Perhaps 
they  seek  gaiety  in  frivolous  social  circles.  They  consider  the  church 
worthy  but  they  neglect  it.  Now  what  challenge  has  your  church  to  re- 
awaken the  faith  of  these  people?    Knd  a  way. 

Sick  sheep  fall  away  from  the  flock.  So  people  of  weak  \^  ill — men  and 
women  who  have  fallen  into  sin,  shame  and  despair — drop  away  from  the 
church.  The  Good  Shepherd  takes  such  sheep  tenderly  in  His  arms.  Has 
the  church  a  redemptive  love  adequate  to  the  task  of  reclaiming  these? 

Bewildered  sheep  run  hither  and  yon.  Sincere  hearts  are  troubled  with 
many  questions.  Moreover  new  cults  arise  preaching  alluring  doctrines  so 
that  many  are  drawn  away.  The  pastoral  instinct  yearns  over  these.  The 
call  is  for  sympathetic  understanding  of  needs.  Clear  instruction  is  de- 
manded.   Sometimes  this  must  be  given  painstakingly  to  each  individual. 

Frightened  sheep.  Dogs  and  wolves  sometimes  scatter  the  flock.  Plain 
Christians  are  not  infrequently  stampeded  by  the  barkings  and  hayings  of 
critics  of  Christianity.  Our  members  who  have  been  frightened  must  be 
sought  out  and  given  help.  Perhaps  what  they  need  most  is  to  be  set  at 
work  in  expressing  practical  Christianity.  Always  the  church  needs  a  com- 
manding program  which  will  absorb  the  attention  and  silence  criticism. 

Hungry  sheep  wander  away  in  search  of  pasture.  Christians  have  left 
their  church  fellowship  because  they  are  spiritually  hungry.  Perhaps  the 
appetite  is  perverted,  but  sometimes  there  is  not  much  meat  or  milk  in  the 
diet  offered  in  our  churches.  Put  the  message  to  the  test.  Make  sure  that 
there  is  something  in  it.  Moreover,  it  is  not  unworthy  to  take  pains  to 
make  moral  and  spiritual  food  palatable  and  even  tempting.  Again,  it 
may  be  that  these  souls  are  hungry  for  fellowship,  and  some  way  should 
be  found  to  provide  genuine  human  contacts. 

Wilful  sheep  nui  away  from  the  flock.  On  our  rolls  are  many  whose 
wills  have  been  crossed,  whose  sensitive  feelings  have  been  hurt.  The  shep- 
herd who  goes  in  search  of  lost  sheep  in  the  wilderness  may  expect  the 
wounds  of  briars.  The  pastor  who  loves  souls  will  be  no  less  faithful  in 
pursuing  these  wilful  members,  even  though  he  also  must  suflFer  wounds. 

The  Tercentenary  Committee  most  earnestly  urges  every  Congrega- 
tional church  to  set  itself  sympathetically  to  the  task  of  searching  out  and 
reclaiming  the  members  who  have  slipped  away.  Let  the  lists  be  carefully 
studied.  Let  the  parish  organization  be  perfected  and  employed  so  that 
every  possible  agency  may  contribute  to  the  desired  result. 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST  CONCERNING  THE  FUND 

By  Herman  F.  Swartz,  D.  D. 

^JTHE  subscriptions  to  The  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  amounted,  by  the  end 
ill  of  March,  to  about  $700,000  in  round  figriires.  An  amount  accurate  to 
^■^  the  dollar  cannot  be  given  at  any  specified  date  because  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  secured  within  the  preceding  week  or  ten  days  are  in  transit 
and  hence  not  accurately  reportable.  The  figures  given  above,  therefore, 
represent  a  reliable  approximation. 

At  the  same  date  we  had  subscriptions  from  fully  eight  thousand  differ- 
ent persons.  These  donors  are  almost  all  residents  of  only  eight  states.  If 
this  ratio  is  maintained  to  the  end  of  the  canvass,  we  should  receive  gifts 
from  not  less  than  sixty-five  thousand  individuals.  The  strongly  democratic 
basis  of  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  is  one  of  its  finest  features. 

The  technical  actuarial  booklet,  giving  in  detail  the  features  and  bene- 
fits of  th  3  Expanded  Plan,  is  about  to  go  to  press.  We  hope  that  we  may 
be  able  in  the  next  issue  of  The  American  Missionary  to  invite  the  readers 
to  ask  for  a  copy  of  this  booklet. 

At  this  time,  however,  we  can  say  that  the  plan  will  give  our  ministers 
the  maximum  possible  benefit  from  the  income  of  The  Pilgrim  Memorial 
Fund  and  that  these  benefits  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  special  advantages 
to  the  men  who  work  on  salaries  of  less  than  one  thousand  dollars.  Further- 
more, the  income  of  The  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  will  make  possible  highly 
advantageous  arrangements  toward  enabling,  even  inducing,  all  ministers  to 
practice  a  systematic  course  of  saving  in  amounts  proportionate  to  their 
salaries. 

It  appears  to  be  extremely  difficult  for  some  people  to  grasp  the  idea 
that  no  benefits  can  be  obtained  which  have  not  been  fully  paid  for  by  some- 
body. The  important  benefits  which  will  result  from  the  Expanded  Plan 
cannot  be  had  by  any  device,  unless  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  is  secured 
and  when  it  is  obtained  the  beneficial  results  will  surely  follow. 

The  canvass  is  now  being  energetically  pressed  in  Wisconsin  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  F.  L.  Hayes.  We  believe  that  Wisconsin  will  desire  to  sur- 
pass the  fine  record  of  Minnesota. 

In  the  east  the  canvass  in  Vermont  is  in  full  swing  with  Rev.  Frank  W. 
Hodgdon  in  charge.  They  have  adopted  the  slogan  of  **  100  per  cent  partic- 
ipating.'*   At  the  time  of  this  writing  the  responses  match  the  slogan. 

Rhode  Island  will  begin  its  canvass  during  the  second  week  of  May. 
Mr.  Herbert  J.  Wells,  president  of  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust  Com- 
pany, is  the  chairman  of  the  Rhode  Island  Commission. 

At  about  the  same  time  a  highly  interesting  work  will  be  launched  by 
Professor  William  H.  HoUoway  of  Talladega,  who  expects  to  secure  from 
the  colored  congregations  subscriptions  amounting  to  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
thousaid  dollars.  This  will  be  a  truly  remarkable  participation  in  behalf 
of  the  cause  of  the  aged  minister. 

The  work  of  solicitation  is  moving  accurately  on  schedule.  Our  goal  to 
be  attained  by  the  summer  solstice  is  the  completion  of  the  first  million 
dollars 
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Friends  from  two  different  points  have  already  applied  for  membership 
in  ** David's  Company.*'    The  March  number  of  the  magazine  will  explain. 

«    «    « 

A  most  remarkable  school  of  missions  was  conducted  by  Center 
Church,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  during  the  Lenten  period.  Write  to  the 
pastor,  Rev.  Rockwell  Hamon  Potter,  D.D.,  for  further  information. 

«    «    « 

Do  you  see  The  Literary  Digest  ?  Read  the  page  headed  **  Lessons  in 
Patriotism,'*  to  be  found  in  each  issue.  The  material  is  especially  designed 
for  pupils  of  High  School  age,  and  a  special  racial  group  is  treated  each 
week. 

%    ^    ^ 

Rev.  Arthur  J.  Benedict,  of  Tombstone,  Arizona,  was  not  able  to  come 
East  as  soon  as  was  expected.  He  is  with  us  now,  however,  and  will  fill 
appointments  in  the  state  of  Connecticut  during  the  first  days  of  May  and 
in  New  York  the  latter  part  of  that  month  and  the  first  of  June.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  month  of  June  will  be  given  to  Massachusetts. 

#    «^ 

Rev.  James  P.  Walker,  the  missionary  pastor  at  Collbran,  Colorado,  is 
also  in  the  East,  and  is  filling  speaking  appointments.  The  early  part  of 
May  is  to  be  spent  in  New  York  and  engagements  in  Massachusetts  will 
take  up  the  latter  part  of  the  month  and  the  first  of  June,  after  which  he 
will  go  to  New  Hampshire,  completing  his  tour  in  Maine  early  in  July. 

«    «    « 

No  well  regulated  church  should  fail  to  send  some  of  its  young  people 
to  one  of  the  summer  conferences  this  year.  Summer  training  will  count 
toward  a  successful  promotion  of  Americanization  plans  next  fall.  For  full 
information  as  to  places,  dates  and  cost,  w  rite  to  Rev.  Miles  B.  Fisher,  D.D„ 
Missionary  Education  Secretary,  14  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

«    «    « 

"The  Picturesque  Southwest**  has  been  made  a  joint  lecture  and  now 
illustrates  the  work  of  both  The  American  Missionary  Association  and  the 
Home  Missionary  Society.  Reservations  may  be  made  from  either  of  these 
organizations  at  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  or  14  Beacon  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts.  Liformation  will  be  given  later  concerning  other 
depositories. 

«    «    « 

The  appeal  for  Fords  in  the  March  number  of  the  magazine  has  been 
generously  responded  to.  A  car  for  a  Colorado  field  has  been  donated  by  a 
friend  of  the  Society  and  a  large  contribution  toward  a  second  one  is  already 
in  hand.  Any  offerings  that  are  received  within  the  next  few  days  will  be 
doubly  welcome,  as  they  will  enable  us  to  place  automobiles  on  fields  where 
they  are  badly  needed  during  the  present  season. 
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SECOND    CONGREGATIONAL    CHURCH.    WATERBURY,    CONS. 

THE  WATERBURY  WAY 

By  Rev.  Robert  E.  Brown,  Walerbury,  Conn. 


ERE  are  250  men.  They  are 
at  your  service.  Can  you 
not  give  them  something  to 
do  for  the  church?"  This  was  the 
challeiiKe  thrown  down  to  the  pas- 
tor of  the  Second  Congretfational 
Church  of  Waterbury  by  the  presi- 
dent of  its  Men's  League,  Mr,  Wil- 
liam G.  Green.  There  was  no  op- 
portunity for  hedging,  for  there  was 
an  imperativeness  in  his  appeal  that 
called,  not  for  vague  promises  hut 
an  immediate  program  of  action. 
Then  and  there  was  made  a  definite 
afH'eeuient  that  at  the  annual  ban- 
quet two  da.vs  following  a  plan  of 
work  should  be  submitted. 

The  original  "Sprinir  Drive"  was 
not  the  attempt  to  dislodf^e  the  in- 
vader from  Belgian  soil  in  1915.  The 
term  is  of  Canadian  origin  and  it  was 
the  lumberjacks  who  carried  it  from 
their  peaceful  industry  into  their 
martial  duty  of  defending  world 
freedom.  After  toiling  all  winter  in 
the  northern  woods  piling  up  great 


heaps  of  logs  upon  the  river  banks, 
they  were  accustomed  to  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  swollen  streams  occa- 
sioned b.v  the  early  thawing  of  the 
snow,  to  speed  their  logs  to  the  mills, 
often  many  miles  below.  On  the  suc- 
cess of  the  "drive"  depended  their 
reward  for  their  winter's  toil. 

Both  logs  and  men  have  their  sea- 
sons. The  war  has  broken  up  a  lot 
of  church  iciness.  There  is  a  mel- 
lowness in  the  spiritual  atmosphere 
suggestive  of  spring,  and  there  are 
streams  of  energy  in  the  ehureli,  es- 
pecially this  season,  that  make  a 
"Spring  Drive"  for  men  desirable 
and  possible.  But  how?  Here  is  the 
■iimple  story  of  the  AVaterbury  way. 

The  man  who  delivered  the  ciial- 
longe,  Mr.Greon,  iva.s,  in  lumber  par- 
lance, made  the  "Big  Boss" — the 
generalissimo.  Under  him  were  ap- 
l>oiiited  two  deacons  of  the  church, 
Wallace  H.  Camp  and  Warren  L. 
Hall,  to  serve  as  advisory  colonels. 
Two  of  the  most  active  younger  men, 
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Charles  D.  Nye  and  Levi  Wilcox, 
were  selected  as  majors  of  the  di- 
visions,  of   which   there   were   tno, 


consisting  each  of  ten  teams  with 
their  captains.  This  army  of  the 
Lord  when  complete  numbered  120 
men,  and  it  marched  forth  with 
neither  bayonets  nor  pike  poles, 
without  spiked  helmets  or  spiked 
shoes,  but  with  messages  of  good 
will  from  the  church  and  appeals  for 
every  man  to  pledge  his  loyalty  by 
making  a  definite  choice  of  service 
to  be  rendered  to  the  church. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  as- 
Bistant  pastor.  Rev.  W.  Moreton 
Owen,  the  offirers  had  met  and  se- 
lected the  captains  and  teams.  From 
a  map  of  the  city  a  division  of  terri- 
tory was  made  and  a  definite  section 
assigned  to  each  team.  From  the 
church  directory,  lists  of  the  names 
of  the  men  residing  in  that  territory 
were  compiled  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  captains  who  had  that 
territory  in  charge.  No  one  was 
overlooked.  Every  man  who,  for 
any  reason,  could  be  considered  as 
being  connected  with  the  parish  was 
recorded. 

Sunday  afternoon,  March  30th. 
W4LS  chosen  as  the  most  suitable  time 
for  instituting  the  ' '  Drive. ' '  or 
house-to-house  canvass,  with  the  end 


in  view  that  every  man  was  to  be 
presented  with  a  card,  which  appears 
elsewhere,  and  asked  to  check  the 
church  activities  he  preferred  above 
his  signature. 

In  order  to  further  the  chances  of 
success,  Mr.  Owen  sent  out  during 
the  week  previous  to  the  "Drive" 
a  letter  to  all  the  men  of  the  parish, 
giving  full  information  as  to  the 
time  and  object  of  the  undertaking 
and  explaining  the  use  of  the  card. 
The  letter  included  an  urgent  re- 
quest that  as  far  as  possible  the  men 
of  the  church  should  remain  at  home 
on  Sunday  afternoon  until  some 
member  of  a  team  had  called  upon 
them.  Without  the  knowledge  of  the 
pastors,  the  majors  sent  to  each 
worker  a  personal  letter,  in  which 
they  urged  that  each  man  "really 
help  to  get  the  results  our  pastors 
are  striving  for."  Inasmuch  as 
many  of  the  men  who  were  making 
the  canvass  could  not  be  expected  to 
be  familiar  with  all  the  activities 
outlined  on  the  card,  Mr.  Owen  drew 
up  a  set  of  instructions  for  the 
workers. 

The  teams  started  out  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  by  six 


REV.  W.  MORETON  OWEN 

they  had  all  returne<l  to  the  church, 
where  a  luncheon  had  been  gener- 
ously provided  by  a  group  of    men 
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who  insisted  on  rendering  that  help- 
ful service  to  the  cause.  Here  the 
teams  met  with  their  captains  and 
compiled  their  reports.  After  lunch- 
eon, the  men  lined  up  two  by  two, 
and,  following  the  staff,  marched  in- 
to the  church,  the  general,  the  col- 
onels and  the  majors  entering  the 
pulpit  with  the  pastors,  while  the 
captains  and  their  teams  took  their 
places  in  the  pews.  The  meeting  was 
in  charge  of  the  general. 

After  brief  devotional  exercises, 
the  majors  in  turn  called  for  reports 
from  the  captains.  Each  captain  told 
the  number  of  his  workers,  how 
many  calls  were  made,  what  terri- 
tory they  had  covered,  how  many 
cards  had  been  signed,  and  for  what 
activities.  The  reports  were  enliv- 
ened with  incidents  of  humor  and 
pathos,  while  criticisms  of  the 
church,  its  members  and  its  pastors, 
were  balanced  by  many  recitals  of 
genuine  appreciation  of  the  church 
and  its  work. 

No  set  of  banqueters,  listening  to 
the  returns  from  the  sale  of  liberty 
Bonds,  watched  with  greater  eager- 
ness for  reports  than  did  we,  as  we 
strained  our  ears  to  hear  how  many 
and  for  what  activities  cards  had 
been  signed.  Prom  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  reports,  certain  definite 
conclusions  were  to  be  drawn. 

These  men  had  gone  forth  with 
some  hesitation,  but  out  of  loyalty  to 
the  church  they  had  undertaken  the 
task.  They  were  greatly  plonsed  to 
learn  that  their     fears     had     been 


wholly  unwarranted.  They  found  it 
easy  to  talk  of  the  church  and  its 
ijiterests  and  were  delighted  to  find 
how  cordially  they  were  received. 
They  found  both  surprise  and  appre- 
ciation that  they  had  not  come  for 
money.  The  workers  all  experienced 
a  real  joy  in  their  service — one  cap- 
tain proposing  that  there  should  be 
two  ** drives"  a  year. 

The  total  result  was  as  follows: 
115  men  actually  engaged  in  the 
visitation,  in  addition  to  the  gen- 
eral officers.  710  calls  were  made 
and  455  cards  were  signed — for 
church  attendance,  250;  for  church 
menibership,  40;  for  Men's  League, 
105;  for  Sunday  Noon  Club,  75;  for 
Midweek  Service,  20;  for  Sunday 
School  work,  11;  for  Boy  Scout 
Work,  32 ;  for  Choir  Membership,  5 ; 
for  Church  Ushering,  16 ;  for  Second 
Congregational  Society,  41. 

By  the  help  of  a  Committee  the 
cards  were  sorted  and  classified  and 
then  sent  to  the  officers  in  charge  of 
each  department,  the  pastors  taking 
those  indicating  a  desire  for  church 
membership.  There  has  already 
enough  of  good  come  from  the 
** Drive"  to  more  than  warrant  its 
undertaking,  and  we  are  confident 
that  it  will  be  a  lasting  influence  for 
good  upon  the  whole  church  as  well 
as  upon  the  visitors  and  the  visited. 
Now  that  the  timber  is  boomed 
what  shall  we  do  with  itf  That  is 
the  immediate  task  before  us — ^to 
build  it  into  the  church  and  to  make 
it  serve  both  the  community  and  the 
Kingdom. 


I  am  interested  in  being  associated  with  the  Second  Congregational 
Church  of  Waterbury,  especially  in  the  activities  checked  as  follows: 


1.  Church  Attendance. 

2.  Church  Membership. 

3.  Men's  League. 

4.  Sunday  Noon  Club. 

5.  Mid-Week  Service. 


6.  Sunday  School  Work. 

7.  Boy  Scout  Work. 

8.  Choir  Membership. 

9.  Church  Ushering. 

10.  Second  Congregational  Society. 


Name i ^. 

Address 
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AMONG  THE  LUMBERMEN  OF  NORTHERN 

NEW  ENGLAND 

By  Rev.  William  B,  Hague,  Gorham,  Maine 


ALL  of  Maine  and  northern  New 
Hampshire  is  more  or  less  a 
lumbering  region.  The 
nigged  parts  of  these  states  are 
chiefly  devoted  to  forest  growth  and 
will  continue  so  to  be.  This  article 
deals  only  with  the  border  regions 
of  the  two  states  north  of  their  in- 
tersection by  the  Saco  river,  and 
therefore  includes  in  Maine  the 
northern  jwrtions  of  Oxford,  Frank- 
lin and  Somerset  counties. 

Except  on  or  near  railway  lines 
the  woods  work  is  directly  or  indi- 
rectly the  source  and  center  of 
economic  life.  As  a  rule,  even  farm- 
ing is  a  subsidiary  occupation.  "What 
agricultural  products  are  not  con- 
sumed in  the  settlements  go  into  the 
camps.  Nothing  raised  on  the  farms 
is  shipped  **out.'*  Even  the  not  in- 
considerable business  of  summer 
camps  for  city  people  and  the  guid- 
ing of  hunting  and  fishing  parties 
are  slight  considerations  with  the 
major  matter  of  the  logging  opera- 
tions. 

This  article  is  mainly  limited  to 
what  is  commonly  called  a  season's 
cutting,  which  in  some  instances  be- 
gins on  the  steep  mountain  slopes  be- 
fore the  first  autumn  snows,  while 
the  bare  earth  and  rocks  afford  pre- 
cipitous ground  from  which  the  logs 
be  drawn  from  the  landings  at  pond 
or  stream  on  sleds  after  the  snow  has 
fallen.  The  season  ends  with  the  dis- 
appearing snow  in  the  spring.  Di- 
rectly after  this,  the  drives  begin. 
Also,  every  summer  a  vast  amount 
of  pulp  wood  is  cut  and  peeled  and 
yarded,  ready  for  drawing  to  land- 
ings the  following  winter.  Then,  too, 
summer  is  the  time  for  building  and 
repairing  dams  and  bridges  on  the 
streams  and  clearing  for  "and  build- 
ing roads.  There  is  sel(J|?^m  a  time 
wlien  the  lumber  companies  are  with- 
out considerable  bodies  of  men  in  the 
woods  doing  work  that  is  vital  to 
their  business. 

The  number  of  men  engaged  in  ac- 


tual logging  operations  from  autumn 
till  spring  in  the  state  of  Maine 
ranges,  it  is  estimated,  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  thousand.  This  estimate 
only  covers  the  operations  in  those 
parts  of  the  region  drained  by  the 
headwaters  of  the  Androscoggin, 
Kennebec  and  Penobscot  rivers. 
This  is  the  section  where  the  men 
live  in  camps  for  the  five  or  six 
months  which  include  all  the  period 
of  snow.  The  river  drivers  and  pulp 
wood  peelers  are  not  included  in  the 
estimate.  The  logging  business  is 
thoroughly  organized.  Every  orew 
(as  the  men  in  the  camps  are  called) 
is  under  the  command  of  an  expert 
who  knows  what  is  best  to  be  done 
and  how  best  to  do  it.  He  must  be 
a  leader  of  men  as  well.  What  is 
almost  a  semi-military  discipline  pre- 
vails in  the  larger  camps  and  is  an 
essential  and  valuable  feature  of  the 
life.  One  comes  to  have  great  ad- 
miration and  respect  for  very  many 
capable  and  manly  men  who  are  to 
be  found  in  the  woods.  The  writer 
has  not  a  little  satisfaction  in  the 
memory  of  friendships  thus  made. 

Many  of  these  lumber  workers  are 
from  the  nearby  settlements,  a  very 
considerable  number  being  French 
Canadians  from  across  the  border. 
They  come  for  the  winter's  work  and 
return  to  their  homes  for  the  sum- 
mer months. 

A  woodsman,  like  a  sailor,  is  apt 
to  declare  that  when  he  next  goes 
home  he  will  stay  there ;  but  when 
the  autumn  snow  squalls  begin,  the 
lure  of  the  woods  to  the  lumberman 
is  like  the  call  of  the  sea  to  the  sail- 
or. You  will  come  upon  him  winter 
after  winter,  still  on  th^  job. 

There  is  also  some  of  the  fiotsam 
and  jetsam  of  the  cities  in  the  woods 
and  some  of  the  newly4anded  immi- 
grants from  northern  Europe.  One 
learns  not  to  be  surprised  at  en- 
countering any  t\T>e  of  man  among 
the  habitues  of  the  winter  camps. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  fine  opportunity  for 
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any  man  whose  drinking  habits  have 
got  the  better  of  him  to  be  seques- 
tered for  a  winter  or  longer  in  such 
camps  as  the  Berlin  Mills  Company 
maintains.  HeVis  sure  of  good  treat- 
ment, the  necessity  of  doing  good 
work,  getting  fair  wages,  and,  lastly, 
having  a  real  chance  to  lead  a  decent 
and  orderly  life.  Doubtless  the  Ber- 
lin Mills  Company  was  not  organized 
as  a  reformatory  institution,  but  I 
have  found  many  a  man  in  its  camps 
to  whom  it  had  proved  or  was  prov- 
ing to  be  such.  To  have  a  care  for 
the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical 
well-being  of  employees  proves  to  be 
good  business. 

The  conditions  under  which  the 
loggers  live  and  work  seem  to  be 
almost  uniformly  good.  While  the 
work  is  strenuous,  it  is  not  excessive. 
The  actual  working  hours  cover  all 
the  daylight  there  is  in  the  shortest 
days  of  the  year,  and  nine  o  'clock  at 
night  finds  lights  out,  the  men  in 
their  bunks  and  all  still.  The  food  is 
abundant  and  good  in  variety  and 
preparation.  The  sleeping  quarters 
are  comfortable  under  any  weather 
conditions,  and  it  is  possible  for  men 
and  horses  to  remain  in  camp  in 
stormy  weather.  What  may  be  called 
the  bunk-house  is  the  log  building 
where  the  men  sleep  and  pass  their 
leisure  time.  Generally  at  one  end 
of  it  is  the  cook-room,  whicli_  ^s  a 
rule  is  about  as  large,  and  here  the 
whole  camp  eats  and  the  cook  and 
cookees  work  and  sleep.  It  is  in  this 
room  that  religious  services  are  usu- 
ally held.  The  boss,  clerk  and  scal- 
ers occupy  another  log  building. 
Sometimes  the  saw-filer  has  his  outfit 
in  this  structure,  which  is  also  the 
camp  store,  and  it  is  here  that  the 
missionary  is  entertained.  There  is 
the  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shop  or 
shops,  very  necessary  in  camp  life, 
and  stables  for  the  horses  (called 
hovels),  also  built  of  logs  and  warm 
and  substantial.  In  the  larger  camps 
a  cow  and  two  or  three  pigs  may  be 
found  as  a  rule.  The  description  of 
the  outfit  of  buildings  is  not  complete 
without  mention  of  the  ''bean-hole,*' 


a  structure  somewhat  like  an  old- 
fashioned  well-curb  with  a  roof,  shel- 
tering a  hole  in  the  ground  where 
the  beans  eaten  by  the  camp  are 
baked.  Camp  life  is  enlivened  when 
the  *' bean-hole"  bums  down. 

Sometimes  the  camp  boss  has  his 
wife  with  him  or  a  scaler  brings  his 
little  family  along  for  the  season.  In 
such  cases  each  family  has  a  log 
house  to  itself. 

When  a  camp  is  used  for  a  num- 
ber of  winters  in  succession,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case  in  large  operations, 
quite  a  village  is  created  and  some 
one  ** keeps  camp"  the  year  round. 
For  cats  and  dogs  galore,  commend 
us  to  a  lumber  camp ! 

The  service  which  the  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire  Missionary  Societies 
try  to  render  the  people  in  the  camps 
within  the  borders  of  these  states  is, 
so  far  as  the  preaching  goes,  just  that 
which  they  attempt  to  give  in  any 
churchless  community  or  missionary 
field.  What  is  suitable  for  the  usual 
congregations  m  our  churches  is,  in 
the  main,  suitable  foi*  a  gathering  in 
the  lumber  camps.  The  writer's  out- 
fit, aside  from  a  Bible,  consists  of  a 
small  but  excellent  kerosene-burning 
stereopticon,  with  sets  of  slides 
chosen  with  a  view  to  mere  enter- 
tainment or  for  temperance  ad- 
dresses or  sermons;  a  dozen  and  a 
half  copies  of  church  hymns  and  gos- 
pel songs,  and  a  Bilhorn  baby  organ. 
What  part  of  the  equipment  is  used 
depends  entirely  upon  when  the 
meeting  is  held,  who  is  present,  and 
whether  any  one  can  play  the  or^n. 

Team  work  affords  the  best  re- 
sults in  this  branch  of  Christian 
work,  and  the  ideal  team  consists  of 
two  persons,  one  of  whom  at  least 
can  play  the  organ,  while  both 
should  be  able  to  sing  and  preach 
and  pray. 

Does  such  service  justify  itself f 
Ask  the  men,  aiid  women,  too,  who 
have  done  som^^of  it,  and  the  intelli- 
gent people  who  have  knowledge  of 
its  possibilities.  More  men  laid  bare 
their  souls  to  the  writer  in  his  first 
three-weeks'  trip  through  the  Berlin 
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Mills  Company's  camps  in  the  winter 
of  1903  than  had  done  so  in  any  three 
years  of  his  life  as  pastor.  Such  con- 
fidences were  utterly  unsolicited  and 
unexpected.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  did  as  much  for  the  men  who 
made  them  as  for  the  man  to  whom 
they  were  made. 

The  woods  missionary  also  has  a 
great  opportunity  to  gather  and  dis- 
tribute good  reading  matter,  not 
only  to  the  camps  but  to  the  families 
in  the  settlements.  Literally,  tons 
have  been  received,  sorted  and  dis- 
tributed in  a  single  season. 

Why  is  not  such  a  form  of  service 
for  the  woodsman  and  the  settle- 
ments being  generally  or  regulariy 
rendered  ? 

First,  because  no  missionary  so- 
ciety has  funds  to  do  it.  It  is  a 
struggle  to  do  the  denominational 
work  of  the  churches,  and  this  is  an 
effort  out  of  which  no  church  can 
distinctly  grow.     The  woods  are  a 


'*No  Man's  Land." 

Second,  because  competent  work- 
ers are  seldom  available.  There  are 
doubtless  enough  men  who  are 
equal  to  the  tasl^,  but  few  of  them 
are  so  situated  that  they  can  take 
it  up. 

Third,  because  the  value  and  the 
possibilities  of  such  service  have  not 
yet  suflRciently  gripped  the  souls  of 
Christian  people,  and  the  need  of 
the  work  is  not  always  before  them. 

The  great  war  has  done  something 
in  certain  instances  to  break  down 
religious  barriers  of  a  division  sort. 
It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  put 
missionary  work  for  the  woodsmen 
on  a  basis  as  nonsectarian  as  that  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. This  organization  does  in  cer- 
tain instances  look  after  the  welfare 
of  men  going  into  and  coming  out  of 
the  camps,  but  so  far  as  I  know,  it 
does  not  send  its  representatives  into 
the  camps. 


AN  APPRECIATION 

By  Pr$f.  William  W.  Rockwell,  Uni§n  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 

BY  the  death  of  Professor  Samuel  Train  Button  at  Atlantic  City 
on  March  28th,  The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society 
and  the  Church  Extension  Boards  lost  a  Director-at-Large  and 
a  valued  counsellor  who  had  served  them  since  1915. 

*  Dr.  Button  was  born  at  Hillsboro,  New  Hampshire,  October  16. 
1849.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1873,  and  at  once  entered 
the  field  of  school  administration.  From  1882  to  1890  he  was  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  of  Brookline,  Mas- 
sachusetts, from  1890  to  1900.  He  then  became  Professor  of  School  Ad- 
ministration and  Superintendent  of  the  Horace  Mann  and  other  schools 
connected  with  Teachers'  College  in  Columbia  University.  In  1915  he 
was  made  Professor  Emeritus.  He  had  long  cherished  a  plan  to  make 
a  tour  of  the  globe,  visiting  various  educational  institutions,  but  the 
world  war  made  this  impossible. 

As  treasurer  of  Constantinople  College  for  Women,  Br.  Button 
was  in  close  touch  with  affairs  in  Turkev,  and  with  Br.  Barton  of  the 
American  Board,  he  led  in  forming  the  American  Committee  for  Relief 
in  the  Near  East.  For  many  months  he  was  its  Executive  Secretary, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  Chairman  of  its  Executive  Committee. 
During  the  past  winter  he  also  devoted  much  time  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion and  consolidation  of  Serbian  Relief. 

Dr.  Button  was  a  trustee  of  the  World  Peace  Federation  and  Gen- 
eral Secretary  of  the  World's  Court  League.  He  was  twice  honored 
by  important  foreign  appointments. 
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AMERICANIZATION 

By  Rev,  Sherrod  Soule,  Hartford t  Conn,,  {Concluded) 


TALK  about  the  foreigner  living 
apart  is  absurd  if  made  as  a 
sweeping  •  generality.  Of 
course  you  can  find  isolated  excep- 
tions. As  I  wfelk  down  mornings  to 
the  Congregational  House,  a  son  pf 
the  Pilgrims  not  able  to  afford  a 
Ford,  Siere  rolls  by  a  luxurious 
limousine,  having  departed  from  a 
residence  on  fashionable,  financial 
Parmington  Avenue.  The  owner  and 
occupant  came  here  within  the  mem- 
ory of  the  not  oldest  inhabitant,  with 
his  wife  wearing  a  blue  Italian 
shawl  over  her  head.  Within  a 
month  I  saw  that  the  son  had  been 
taken  in  to  the  select  senior  society 
of  one  of  our  important  New  En,g- 
land  colleges.  Did  you  ever  know 
a  millionaire  remaining  as  a  resident 
of  the  Ghetto  1 

Many,  if  not  most,  alleged  Ameri- 
cans have  taken  smug  satisfaction  or 
senseless  alarm  during  the  recent 
years  in  attributing  radical  *  votes 
and  platforms  to  the  foreign-bom. 
The  Governor  of  Connecticut  so  as- 
sumed in  his  last  inaugural  which  I 
read.  Figures  do  not  always  lie  and 
a  few  taken  from  the  presidential 
vote  of  1912  tell  a  different  story. 

Ohio  has  about  one  half  the  total 
population  of  New  York;  also  its 
foreign-born  population,  rated  by 
percentage,  is  about  one  half  that  of 
New  York.  Yet  Ohio  cast  27,000 
more  votes  for  the  Socialist  candi- 
date than  the  Empire  State.  Kansas, 
on  the  percentage  basis  of  foreign- 
bom,  gave  twice  the  Socialist  vote 
of  New  York,  while  Oklahoma,  one 
of  the  highest  native-born  populated 
states,  ninety-seven  .  and  six-tenths, 
led  all  others  in  percentage  of  Social- 
ist vote,  being  four  times  the  ratio 
for  New  York,  twice  the  ratio  for  Il- 
linois and  two  and  one  half  times 
that  of  Pennsylvania.  I  see  no  way 
that  either  higher  or  lower  criticism 
can  change  this  overwhelming  refu- 
tation of  imputation  of  fanatical  for- 
eign radicalism. 


You  have  a  right  to  require  some 
brass-tackery  in  my  treatment  of 
this  subject. 

Cbvdnimental 

Naturalization  should  impose 
more  emphatic  mental  and  moral  at- 
tainment. The  Federal  Government 
should  establish  bureaus  of  instruc- 
tion uniformly  and  adequately 
equipped  and  manned.  If  left  to  the 
sovereign  states  we  will  have  good, 
bad  and  indifferent  instruction  or 
none  at  all.  Privileges  of  naturali- 
zation should  be  absolutely  and  iden- 
tically equal  in  all  states.  Why  we 
failed  to  have  the  national  unity  we 
desire  is  that  we  have  been  making 
New  York  citizens  and  Nebraska  cit- 
izens and  not  American  citizens. 
Certain  states  of  the  Union  allow  im- 
migrants to  vote  upon  their  first  pa- 
pers. In  1912  ten  states  gave  this 
privilege.  This  is  an  avenue  for  dis- 
honesty, debauchery,  fraud  and 
grafting. 

In  Nebraska,  the  alien  in  order 
to  vote  only  has  to  live  in  the  state 
six  months  and  make  his  declaration 
thirty  days  before  election.  In  short, 
an  unspeakable  Turk,  who  landed  at 
Ellis  Island  in  April,  1912,  and  took 
train  at  once  for  Nebraska,  remain- 
ing  a  resident  six  months,  and  mak- 
ing his  declaration  in  October,  could 
have  voted  at  the  coming  presiden- 
tial election  without  knowing  a  wori 
of  English,  understanding  a  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  or  being 
able  to  tell  the  name  of  any  one  of 
the  political  parties  that  had  candi- 
dates in  the  field. 

If,  however,  mental  and  moral  re- 
quirements should  be  more  rierid,  the 
method  and  mechanism  of  naturali- 
zation should  be  simpler  and  more 
economical.  Declaration  and^  first 
papers  should  be  interchangeable  be- 
tween states,  or  better  yet,  be  under 
uniform  Federal  control. 

Alien  privileges  and  prohibitions 
should  be  uniform    and    reasonable 
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throughout  the  nation  instead  of  be- 
ing left  to  the  whim  and  wickedness 
of  individual  states. 

A  few  years  ago  California  was 
short  of  school  teachers  and  called 
on  Canada  to  come  over  and  help, 
when  it  was  found  that  they  could 
Hot  be  paid  their  just  wage  from  the 
funds  of  the  state  as  there  was  a 
constitutional  prohibition  of  the  com- 
monwealth against  aliens. 

It  is  expected  that  the  immigrant 
shall  be  industrious  to  show  himself 
worthy  of  naturalization  and  then 
the  several  states  restrict  him  in  oc- 
cupation, and  it  reaches  its  climax 
in  Michigan  where  no  alien  can  be  a 
barber.  The  ban  is  also  put  on 
recreation  as  well  as  occupation,  and 
the  Keystone  State,  previously,  if 
not  now,  decides  that  no  alien  may 
own  a  dog. 

Forei8:n  language  newspapers  with 
9,000,000  readers  should  be  inspect- 
ed by  Government  officials,  not  only 
to  spy  out  treasonable  utterances  or 
anti-American  sentiments,  but  t^ 
correct  un-American  ideas  and 
ideals ;  and  a  strong  and  sympathetic 
series  of  instructive  and  inspiration- 
al articles  alotig  the  line  of  American 
intelligence  and  ideals  in  the  Avay  of 
plate  matter  be  freely  Inserted  on 
the  pages  of  the  foreign  ladguage 
press. 

I  am  a  good  deal  of  a  States 
Right  man  as  becometh  a  ^ood  Con- 
necticutian,  but  the  political  and 
didactic  means  and  methods  for  nat- 
uralization, the  broad  highway  into 
Americanism,  should  be  solely  the 
duty  and  task  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 


Now  the  second  means  and  meth- 
od for  inducing  satisfactory  Ameri- 
canism is  social.  This  is,  after  all, 
the  most  vital  and  valuable  instru- 
ment. This  is  a  method  that  is  slow 
and  difficult,  not  to  understand  but 
to  secure.  Racial,  intellectual  and 
financial  conditions  make  caste  eleav- 
aeres  as  wide  as  the  abyss  between 
Abraham's  bosom  and  the  dry  and 
thirsty  land  where     no     water     is, 


known  as  the  final  abode  of  one  &fr.- 
Dives*  On  previous  occasions  I  have 
said  somethini^  about  brotherhood 
as  the  basis  of  democracy  that  has 
found  its  way  into  print,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  repeat. 

In  the  excerpt  from  the  recent  in- 
augural message  of  the  Governor  of 
Connecticut  which  I  read,  were 
these  words,  following  his  nptice  of 
the  large  percentage  of  claim  for  ex- 
emption from  military  service  on  the 
part  of  the  alien:  ''That  he  i« 
capable  of  absorption  is  obvious  to 
anyone  who  glances  over  tht  '•asaal* 
ty  list  and  notes  the  foreign  extrac- 
tion of  many  of  our  finest  citizen  sol- 
diers.'* 

The  question  is,  "Why  did  he 
make  a  fine  soldier?"  Because  he 
was  forc^  to  it?  You  do  not  beget 
bravery  with  a  bludgeon.  Loyalty  is 
not  an  effect  ot  the  lash.  I  will  tell 
you  why  he  made  good  in  the  army. 
He  felt  sure  he  was  getting  a  square 
deal.  He  was  treated  as  a  fellow 
man  and  he  measured  up  to  it.  He 
started  out  first,  stripped  to  the 
skin,  the  bare  body  of  a  man,  jC38t 
like  the  rest.  He  marched  and^ 
messed  and  bunked  and  bivouacked 
on  equal  terms  and  conditions  with 
every  other.  Race  and  religion  made 
no  discrimination  nor  invidicms  diik 
tillction.  Given  a  square  deal  Iw? 
proved  a  square  man.  This  must  h& 
the  method,  not  only  in  war  but  in 
peace  and  in  the  hearts  of  our  coun- 
trymen. Americanization  will  come 
like  an  avalanche  if  the  square  deal 
in  industrial,  political,  social  and  re- 
ligious life  is  assured. 

In  giving  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wil^it 
a  shoulder  patch  of  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Division,  General  Alexander 
said: 

**I  am  proud  of  my  division.  It 
came  from  New  York  City  and  has 
in  it  every  race — Poles,  Jews,  Ital- 
ians, and  even  Germans.  If  you  cro 
to  the  Argonne  Forest  and  see  its 
graves  and  read  the  names  on  them, 
you  will  see  that  every  race  is  there, 
but  they  are  all  AmericaiiH." 

Finally,  this  high  and  holy  idealism 
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set  forth  by  the  fathers  a  century 
and  a  half  a(fo,  must  be  organized 
into  civil  life,  find  its  expression  in 
social  life  and  be  interpreted  in  re- 
li^ous  life. 

The  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  must 
be  pointed  out  by  Christian  leaders 
and  teachers  and  Christians  must 
follow  the  gleam.  The  pure  in  heart 
will  behold  the  vision  whereby  the 
people  will  not  perish.  God  forbid 
that  they  become  disobedient  to  the 
heavenly  portent. 

American  spells  oblifjation  as  well 
as  opportunity,  and  there  is  no 
Americanization  without  its  assump- 
tion. 

What  agency  can  so  interpret  this 
idealism  that  it  can  be  seen  coming 
down  out  of  heavent  The  Christian 
Church.  Perhaps  home  missions  hcj-e 
has  its  greatest  chance  of  coming  to 
its  own  and  having  satisfaction  for 
its  genuine  travail  of  soul. 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  in 


every  creed  in  America,  "We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that 
all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rights;  that 
amon^  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to  secure 
these  rights,  governments  are  insti- 
tuted among  men,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gtiv- 
erned." 

Then  let  us  require  not  a  nominal 
assent  to  this  creed  but  its  thorough- 
going application.  So  much  for  the 
creed.    What  about  the  covenanti 

"And  for  the  support  of  this  dec- 
laration, with  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we 
mutually  pledge  to  each  other,  our 
Lives,  our  Fortunes,  and  our  Sacred 
Honor."    Thus  do  I  covenant. 

Then  there  will  be  no  need  to  say, 
"Tjo,  here,  or  lo,  there,"  for  the 
Kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand  and  with- 
in you. 


A  CHRISTMAS  TREE  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES 

Bf  RfV.  John  Fosttr,  Drummend,  Oila. 


WILL  it  weary  the  readers  of 
The  American  Missionary 
to  learn  what  a  wonderful- 
ly good  time  a  home  missionary  on 
the  frontier  can  have  on  Ohristmas, 
even  when  the  snow  is  so  deep  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  through 
the  driftsT 

Christmas  Day,  1918,  was  quite  an 
unusual  one  for  Mrs.  Foster  and  my- 
self, for  it  was  truly  the  first  real 
celebration  of  the  season  that  our  lit- 
tle family  had  enjoyed.  The  children 
had  at  last  reached  the  age  when 
they  could  appreciate  a  good  time 
and  could  be  made  to  understand 
that  Christmas  differs  from  other 
days. 

Mrs.  Poster  said  that  the  children, 
little  Mary  Jane  and  baby  John, 
must  have  a  Christmas  tree  and  that 
Mary  must  also  have  a  rag  doll  like 
the  one  she  had  fallen  in  love  with  at 


a  neighbor's.  So  for  some  weeks  be- 
fore the  great  day  Christmas  trees 
and  rag  dolls  and  animal  cookies 
quite  took  possession  of  all  our  spare 
moments. 


Some  old-timers  said  they  hoped 
we  would  have  a  white  Christmas 
like  they  used  to  have  when  they 
were  boys,  but  Old  Sol  seemed  de- 
termined to  smile  complacently  on 
and  do  his  best  to  save  coal  bills — 
when  suddenly  something  happened. 
The  earth  must  have  rolled  over  dor- 
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ing  the  night  and  landed  the  sunny 
Southland  up  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
for  it  snowed  and  blowed  and  blowed 
and  snowed,  until  on  Christmas  day 
trains  ceased  to  run  and  the  only 
means  of  locomotion  was  on  foot  or 
on  horseback.  In  many  places  the 
fences  were  buried  under  great 
drifts.  The  old-timers  wagged  their 
heads — ^they  had  never  before  seen 
anything  like  this  in  Oklahoma. 

We  were  disconcerted.  Where  was 
our  Christmas  tree  to  come  from  t  To 
go  to  the  timber  in  such  a  blizzard 
might  mean  getting  lost  and  freezing 
to  death.  Then  it  occurred  to  me 
that  in  our  yard  was  a  dead  peach 
tree  limb  that  had  been  torn  down 
last  June  during  the  cyclone  which 
wrecked  our  church  building.  By 
wading  through  a  snowdrift  I  se- 
cured the  coveted  limb  and  we  dec- 


followed  the  mouse  was  slain.  Poor 
mouse!  He  had  saved  us  the  price 
of  a  bundle  of  cotton  and  deserved  a 
better  fate. 

The  stuffing  of  the  doll  proved 
laborious  work.  The  children  were 
suspicious  and  watchful.  I  laughed 
to  see  Mrs.  Poster  with  the  doll  in 
a  sack,  only  its  feet  visible,  trying 
to  cram  cotton  into  it  with  a  lead 
pencil  while  Mary  Jane  was  cran- 
ing her  neck  and  baby  John  pulling 
at  her  skirts.  Alas,  when  the  doll 
was  finished  those  legs  were  wofully 
twisted  and  no  amount  of  work 
would  straighten  them.  But  who 
could  have  done  any  better  under 
the  circumstancefft 

Christmas  morning  came.  The 
home  missionary's  little  Christmas 
tree  was  a  humble  one,  but  every 
bough  was  hung  with  love,  and  it 
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orated  it  in  the  dark  hours  of  the 
night  while  the  children  slept.  You 
would  have  laughed  to  see  the  digni- 
fied parson  cutting  out  a  whole  me- 
nagerie of  animal  cookies  in  the 
kitchen,  while  his  wife  rolled  out  the 
dough.  Then  we  had  homemade 
candy  and  apples  and  cranberry 
chains  for  decorations.  Cotton  and 
whiting  were  suggestive  of  snow  in 
the  branches. 

But  how  about  the  rag  doll?  That 
was  the  biggest  effort  of  all.  My 
wife  would  not  let  me  help  much 
with  that  except  to  buy  the  cotton 
for  stuffing.  I  laid  the  matter  before 
our  local  merchant  and  he  said  he 
had  jusft  the  thing — a  bundle  of  cot- 
ton whict  the  mice  had  made  a  nest 
in  and  which  he  would  donate  to  the 
cause.  As  it  happened,  Mr.  Mouse 
was  at  hoiae  and  jumped  out  of  the 
bale.  The  merchant  dropped  the 
cotton  and  in  the  excitement  which 


was  presided  over  by  the  big  rag 
doll,  dressed  in  clothes  that  baby 
John  had  outgrown.  When  the  chil- 
dren came  into  the  room  they  cried 
out  with  delight,  and  Mary  Jane 
gathered  the  rag  doll  into  her  arms. 
Pretty  soon  she  looked  up  and  asked, 
**  Mamma,  has  it  got  pencils  in  its 
legsr' 

The  little  folks  had  a  very  happy 
day  and  so  had  the  older  ones.  Mary 
Jane  is  just  three  years  old,  and  she 
surprised  us  by  repeating  the  Lord's 
Prayer  for  the  first  time  during  our 
devotions  that  day.  Baby  John  en- 
joyed the  tree,  the  doll  and  the 
cookies  and  expressed  his  pleasure 
by  many  exclamations  popular  in 
^abyland.  The  rag  doll  was  named 
Prances  and  it  goes  to  bed  with 
Mary  Jane  every  night.  We  all  hope 
that  next  Christmas  may  bring  the 
same  joy  to  the  missionary  and  his 
family. 
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IT  PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE 

By  Miss  Alice  Ly§n  Hildehrand,  Hartftrd,  Ctnn. 


DO  you  believe  that  it  pays  to 
advertise?  If  you  do  not, 
you  are  not  in  line.  The 
country  in  general  believes  it.  For 
proof,  remember  the  hundreds  of 
Liberty  Loan  and  war  work  cam- 
paign posters.  You  couldn't  get 
away  from  them,  could  you?  They 
literally  permeated  the  atmosphere. 
They  drove  you,  in  self-defense,  to 
buy  a  Bond  and  to  buy  another. 

But  do  we  advertise  missions  that 
way?  We  put  a  neat  little  notice  in 
the  church  calendar',  or  we  have  a 
missionary  exhibit  every  five  years, 
or  put  up  an  occasional  poster  in  a 
spot  that  happens  to  be  convenient. 
But  as  for  keeping  the  biggest  enter- 
prise in  the  world  in  the  public  eye 
so  that  the  public  cannot  get  away 
from  it,  we  simply  do  not  do  it.  In 
fact,  if  anyone  should  seriously  agi- 
tate an  advertising  campaign  for 
missions  on  the  scale  of  a  Liberty 
Loan  campaign,  he  would  probably 
be  put  off  with  the  reply  that  it  was 
not  ** practical."  Oh,  for  an  imprac- 
tical missionary  enthusiast  with  a 
genius  for  advertising!  But  since 
the  people  and,  incidentally,  the 
money  to  adequately  advertise  the 
mission  fields  and  their  needs  have 
not  yet  appeared,  we  can  all  at  least 
do  our  bit  in  our  own  church.  One 
way  is  by  a  bulletin  board,  so  that 
in  one  spot  at  least  wandering  eyes 
will  always  meet  missions. 

Have  you  a  missionary  bulletin 
board  for  yoiir  Sunday  School?  If 
not,  get  one.  Amateur  or  profession- 
al, it  matters  not,  so  long  as  you  have 
a  permanent  spot  to  advertise  mis- 
sions, world  fellowship  and  world 
service.  Put  it  where  it  will  be  seen 
by  the  greatest  number  of  pveople  the 
largest  number  of  times,  for  in  a  city 
church  especially  it  may  be  seen  by 
hundreds  outside  the  Sunday  School. 
Turn  it  over  to  a  committee  who 
shall  be  responsible  for  always  hav- 
ing something  interesting  on  it,  for  a 
bulletin  board  empty  is  worse  than 


no  bulletin  board  at  all.  Let  them 
enlist  as  much  help  as  they  choose 
from  the  Sunday  School  or  the 
Christian  Endeavor,  but  have  the  re- 
si>onsibility  centralized. 

As  for  material  for  advertising, 
the  committee  will  soon  develop  a 
''bulletin-board  eye,"  so  that  wher- 
ever they  look  they  will  find  things 
crying  to  be  used.  Before  they  have 
been  at  it  a  year,  they  will  have  so 
many  things  that  they  simply  will 
not  know  which  to  use  first.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  bulletin  board  mate- 
rial may  be  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing classes: 

First,  last  and  always,  pictures. 
For  who  would  not  stop  to  look  at  a 
picture,  and  what  can  tell  the  story 
better?  They  can  be  collected,  of 
course,  from  endless  sources.  There 
are  a  few  particularly  good  places, 
and  the  best  seems  to  be  the  "World 
Outlook,''  published  by  the  Home 
and  Foreign  Boards  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church.  It  is  a  veri- 
table gold  mine  of  fine  pictures  of 
the  whole  world,  and  no  bulletin 
board  can  fulfill  its  destiny  without 
the  "World  Outlook"  to  back  it  up. 
"The  National  Geographic  Maga- 
zine" comes  next,  perhaps,  and  then 
other  missionary  magazines.  The 
Missionary  Education  Movement  has 
fine  portraits  of  famous  missionaries, 
a  list  of  which  appears  in  their  cata- 
logue, and  all  the  denominational 
boards  have  pamphlets  which  contain 
pictures.  All  the  magazines  and  even 
the  Sunday  papers  yield  an  occasion- 
al gem,  and  post  cards  are  a  never- 
failing  source  of  supply.  These  pic- 
tures may  be  used  in  various  ways. 
They  may  be  grouped  by  subjects  or 
countries,  or  sometimes  it  will  be 
well  to  give  the  whole  boArd  t^  one 
particularly  impressive  f>icture,  to 
concentrate  attention  upon  it.  Post 
cards  look  well  on  leaves  taken  from 
postal  card  albums.  Pictures  which 
it  is  desired  to  use  over  and  over 
again  in  different  settings,  had  best 
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be  mounted,  and  the  committee  will 
soon  become  collectors  of  cardboard 
as  well  as  pictures. 

Second,  posters.  Pictures,  of 
course,  will  be  used  on  many  posters, 
but  there  are  many  other  kinds.  Un- 
limited statistics  are  always  at  hand 
and  the  only  limit  for  statistical  pas- 
tors. Maps  may  be  colored  to  illus- 
trate various  points.  Livingstone's 
journey  may  be  traced  on  a  map,  or 
the  areas  inhabited  by  the  American 
Hi{^hlanders  may  be  thus  indicated, 
or  the  distribution  of  alien  peoples, 
and  so  on  indefinitely.  Acrostics  may 
sometimes  be  originated  in  clever 
ways,  and  alphabets  catch  many  eyes 
and  the  jingles  stick  in  many  minds. 
As  for  example,  an  African  alphabet 
begins 

A    is  for  Africa,  so  new  yet  so  old, 
B    is  for  Bantus.  the  southern  tribes 
bold 

This  ends 

Y    is  for  You,  and  the  help  You  can 

send, 
Z    is  for  Zulu,  and  that  is  the  end. 

It  will  be  comparatively  easy  to  ori- 
ginate an  alphabet  on  any  country. 

Third,  curios.  Although  curios, 
generally  speaking,  require  a  cabinet, 
there  are  some  that  will  adapt  them- 
selves to  use  on  the  bulletin  board. 
For  example,  a  Chinese  kitchen  god 
is  good  material,  or  any  Chinese 
document,  like  calling  cards,  wed- 
ding imitations,  petitions  or  procla- 
mations. Someone  knows  a  mission- 
ary who  would  gladly  send  you  some, 
or  perhaps  a  Chinese  mission  in  your 
city  may  yield  interesting  exhibits. 
In  the  course  of  time,  a  good  many 
objects  from  foreign  countries  and 
home  mission  fields  may  be  acquired, 
although  this  is  a  much  slower  pro- 
cess than  collecting  pictures  or  post- 
ers. 

Fourth,  quotations.  Think  of  all 
the  catch  phrases  or  splendidly  put 
ideas  and  appeals  you  hear.  Your 
committee  will  need  ja  **  bulletin- 
board  ear'*  as  well  as  eye  to  catch 
all  the  worth-while  things  said  by 
worth-while  people,  to  say  nothing 


of  the  things  they  may  read.  What 
might  be  called  reproductions  may 
also  come  imder  this  head — a  copy 
of  Livingstone's  tomb  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  for  instance. 

Fifth,  book  covers.  The  paper 
covers  from  the  latest  missionary 
books  surely  have  a  place  on  the  bul- 
letin board,  unless  a  si>ecial  place  for 
advertising  the  library  is  proviHed. 

Sixth,  a  rack  for  literature.  Some 
kind  of  a  rack  just  below  the  board, 
in  which  pamphlets  may  be  put  for 
distribution,  will  be  found  useful.  It 
may  have  on  it  the  invitation  to 
**Take  one,  read  it,  pass  it  on,  take 
another,'*  or  something  of  a  similar 
nature. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive 
list.  Flags,  for  instance,  may  be 
found  very  useful,  and  anyone  who 
starts  a  bulletin  board  will  find  that 
they  have  many  more  ideas  than  they 
have  time  to  execute  them. 

A  bulletin  board  is,  of  course, 
neither  home  nor  foreign.  It  is  a 
missionary  bulletin  board,  and  will 
give  the  whole  world  its  due,  per- 
haps following  for  its  general 
scheme  the  schedule  of  benevolences. 
It  may  be  mentioned  here,  perhaps, 
that,  leaving  out  for  the  moment  the 
** World  Outlook,"  satisfactory  pic- 
tures of  foreign  work  are  much  more 
easily  acquired  than  those  of  home 
work,  but  the  home  boards  seem  to 
excel  in  multiciplicity  of  pamphlets 
and  generosity  in  the  distribution  of 
them. 

To  run  a  bulletin  board  is  hearten- 
ing occupation.  Often  by  devious 
paths  reports  will  come  back  of  how 
it  has  impressed  someone.  Often  you 
will  catch  people  copying  its  posters, 
or  hear  them  ask  where  the  pictures 
came  from.  And  if,  perchance,  you 
do  get  discouraged,  you  can  always 
think  that  perhaps  the  work  is  in- 
fluencing some  one  whom  you  know 
nothing  .  about,  and  with  that 
thought  in  mind,  having  once  begun, 
you  dare  not  stop.  If  it  pays  to  ad- 
vertise every  other  business,  why  not 
the  business  of  the  church  1 
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OUT  WHERE  THE  WEST  BEGINS 

By  Rtv.  Thtmat  Gtrdtn,  Van  Tassel,  Wjt. 
"Out  where  the  world  la  In  the  making. 

Where  fewer  hearts  In  despair  are  aching. 
That's  where  the  West  begins. 

Where  there's  more  ot  alaglng  and  less  of  sighing. 
Where  there's  more  ot  giving  and  less  ot  buj^n^. 

And  a  man  makes  a  friend  without  halt  trying, 
That's  where  the  West  begins." 


IN  a  little  western  town  surround- 
ed by  the  Big  Horn  Mountains, 
and  with  wonderful  picturesque 
valley     outlooks,     stands      a     well- 


TBAINING  FOR    MENS  1 

planned  brick  church  having  a  small 
but  live  membership.  The  Congre- 
gational work  here  is  vastly  impor- 
tant, and  the  region  cannot  be  con- 
sidered overchurched,  sinee  the  pas- 
tor must  not  only  care  for  the  work 
in  the  town  itself,  but  carries  the 
gospel  message  to  other  places  in  the 
outlying  district. 

When  the  writer  took  up  the  du- 
ties of  this  parish,  he  felt  that  the 
greatest  need  of  the  church  organi- 
zation at  that  time,  was  aggressive 
effort  for  and  with  the  young  people, 
among  whom  there  was  little  or  no 
religious  activity.  Therefore  a  base- 
ment was  added  to  the  building,  a 
furnace  was  installed  and  an  organ- 


ization effected  among  the  boys  and 
girls  for  club  work.  This  was  a  real 
community  need,  as  prior  to  this  ar- 
rangement there  were  no  recreation 
centers  except  the  pool  and  dance 
halls.  The  Christian  people  made  a 
united  effort  after  a  substitute  for 
these  forma  of  entertainment  had 
been  found,  and  barred  out  the  pool 
hall. 

Our  club  work  included  some 
gymnasium  training,  such  as  wrest- 
ling, club-swinging,  trapeze  stnnta, 
etc.,  and  until  the  influenza  epidemic 
broke  out  in  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try, these  amusements,  with  at- 
tendance at  our  branch  of  the  Car- 
negie library,  were  very  popular. 

Industrial  classes  were  organized 
and  held  on  Saturdays.  The  pupils 
who  attended  received  lessons  in 
painting,  basketry  and  sewing,  to- 
gether with  instruction  in  the  gospel 
message,  the  people  in  charge  realiz- 
ing that  the  presentation  of  religious 
themes  to  these  young  folks  would 
eventually  come  to  mean  a  great 
deal  to  them  a  little  later  on. 


MUSCULAR  CHRISTIANITY 

We  have  had  the  great  satisfaction 
of  witnessing  some  remarkable 
changes  in  the  lives  of  a  number  of 
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our  young  people,  and  have  come  to 
feel  that  real  service  does  not  lie  in 
human  effort  alone  but  that  it  is  the 
result  of  activity  of  the  Spirit.  We 
are  learning  more  and  more  to  de- 
pend upon  Christ  to  bring  forth  the 
fruit  of  our  labors  and  not  to  strive 
by  our  own  strength.  We  see  that 
the  laws  of  spiritual  results  are  as 
sure  and  definite  as  the  laws  of  sow- 
ing and  reaping. 

After  some  special  prayer  meet- 
ings held  during  the  first  months  of 
the  year,  we     entered    into     union 


evangelistic  services  with  the  neigh- 
boring church  for  a  period  of  three 
weeks.  During  these  .meetings  there 
were  thirty  converts,  most  of  them 
uniting  w^ith  one  or  the  other  of  the 
churches  holding  the  services. 

Our  Every  Member  Canvass  was 
very  successful.  It  had  its  beginning 
at  a  banquet  in  the  home  of  our  Sun- 
day School  superintendent,  where 
the  plan  was  outlined  and  heartilv 
approved.  The  results  have  insured 
the  financial  outlook  for  the  coming 
year. 


MIZPAH 

A  MONTH  or  so  ago  there  came  to  this  office  a  letter  from 
the  Rev.  John  P.  Trowbridge,  of  Interlaken,  Massachu- 
setts, pastor  of  the  home  missionary  church  at  that  place. 
For  many  years  Mr.  Trowbridge  was  a  Connecticut  minister  and 
the  intimate  associate  and  coworker  of  the  father  of  the  Managing 
Editor. 

In  his  letter  he  mentions  the  fact  that  some  time  since  Dr. 
Emrich  of  the  Massachusetts  Home  Missionary  Society  made  a 
brief  call  at  the  parsonage  at  Interlaken.  When  his  hand  was  on 
the  door,  ready  for  departure,  he  paused  for  a  moment  and  offered 
a  brief  prayer  for  the  pastor  and  his  wife.  The  incident  so  im- 
pressed Mr.  Trowbridge  that  he  wrote  the  following  verses,  which 
we  are  happy  to  reproduce : 

A  PARTING  WORD  OF  PRAYER 

They  stood  together  in  the  afterglow, 

Beneath  the  lintel  of  their  cottage  door — 

Two  servants  of  Jehovah,  long  ago — 

The  gracious  woman,  and  the  man,  Monoah. 

There  came  an  angel  from  some  distant  place, 
And  stood  beside  them  in  the  fading  light. 

And  talked  with  them,  appearing  face  to  face, 
And  blessed  them  as  they  parted  for  the  night. 

His  message  bore  a  wondrous  ray  of  cheer. 

It  filled  the  dwelling  with  a  radiant  peace. 

And  on  through  days  which  otherwise  were  drear 
The  impress  of  its  comfort  did  not  cease. 

*Tis  still  the  same  in  many  a  home  forlorn, 

Where  hearts  are  anxious,  troubled,  sorely  pressed, 

And  loved  ones  wait,  while  soldier  boys  are  gone, 
God  sends  to  such  his  angel  as  a  guest. 

And  on  the  threshold  lingering  at  eve, 

Within  the  shadows,  still  the  aged  pair 
Are  comforted,  if,  ere  he  take  his  leave, 

He  lifts  to  heaven  a  parting  word  of  prayer. 
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WAYSIDE  CHAPEL~A  CHANCE  ACQUAINTANCE 

By  Rev.  R.  W,  Barstow,  Woodstock,  Vt. 

(EDITOR'S-  NOTE. — The  following  story  is  illustrative  of  the  fact  that  the  best 
way  to  increase  revenue  for  foreign  missions  is  to  do  intensive  home  missionary 
work.  A  foreign  mission  agency  could  almost  afford  to  subsidize  a  homeland  orgsud- 
ization  for  this  very  purpose.  And  the  world  consciousness  may  be  discovered  even 
when  one  would  least  expect  it.) 


IT  was  among  the  hills  of  central 
Virginia  that    it    happened.     1 
was  speaking  in  a    number    of 
towns  on  behalf  of    the    Armenian 
and  Syrian  Relief  Fund.    My  morn- 
ing and  evening  engagements  on  this 
particular  Sunday  were  in  adjoining 
towns  whose  centers  were  about  six 
miles  apart.    After  the  morning  ad- 
dress,  and   a     delightful     southern 
dinner  whose  best    garnishing    was 
the   genial  hospitality     of     ''Marse 
Prank/*  I  decided  that  rather  than 
wait  for  the  five     o'clock     train,  I 
would  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  hike. 
The  deep  mud  of  the  country  roads 
forced  me  to  keep  to  the  '*  hoboes' 
highway,"  where  I  had  to  sidestep 
to  avoid  a  double-header  of  coal  and 
other  freight,  and  a     trainload     of 
boisterous  soldiers  homeward  bound. 
The  fourth  mile-post  was     just     in 
sight  when  I  caught  the    sound     of 
voices  singing  a  hymn.    Looking  up 
from  the  ties  and  rails,  I. noticed  a 
rough  frame  building     among     the 
oaks  and  pines,  a  stone's  throw  from 
the  track.     A  mud-bespattered  bug- 
gy and  a  saddled  pony  were  stand- 
ing near,  impatient  for  the  return  of 
the  owner.    Drawn  by  curiosity  I  ap- 
proached the  door,  thinking  it  would 
be  interesting  to  drop  in  on  a  little 
backwoods     service.     As    I    entered 
and  quietly  moved  to  a  rear  bench, 
twenty-seven  pairs  of  eyes  were  fo- 
cused on  me  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  accurate  to    say    on    my    uni- 
form.    The  manipulator  of  the  keys 
of  a  wheezy   organ  was   struorgling 
too  hard  over  the  simple     tune     to 
share  in  the  widespread  wonderment 
at  the  unexpected  visit  of  a  soldier. 
The  closing  hymn  rambled  on  for  a 
stanza  or  two,  and  then  the  superin- 
tendent of  the     Sunday    School,  for 
such  it  was,  read  the  report  for  the 
day: 


** Number  present,  twenty-eight; 
collection,  seventeen  cents."  Then 
addressing  me  in  the  same  matter-of- 
fact  tone,  ** Stranger,  won't  you  talk 
to  us?" 

As  I  backed  up  against  the  smok- 
ing stove  I  thought  I  had  never 
faced  a  stranger  audience.  Of  the 
twenty-eight,  three  were  adults,  four 
babes  in  arms,  and  the  others  ran 
the  gamut  of  youth  from  wee  to<i- 
dlers  to  a  young  man  who  nursed  an 
embryonic  mustache.  Clothes!  I 
should  have  had  my  wife  with  me  to 
note  the  gowns  for  adequate  descrip- 
tion. I  am  very  certain  they  were  a 
generation  behind  as  we  count  styles, 
not  to  mention  the  different  degrees 
of  raggedness  and  general  disorder- 
liness.  It  would  have  taken  much  la- 
bor with  needle  and  iron,  and  many 
bottles  of  cleansing  fluid  to  make  the 
total  clothing  equipment  present- 
able. Tousled  heads  and  soiled  faces 
and  hands  completed  the  strange  pic- 
ture, and  yet  they  had  seemed  not 
unhappy  as  they  sang,  '*He's  my 
Friend."  And,  bless  their  hearts,  it 
is  true,  for  He  looks  not  upon  the 
outward  appearance  but  upon  that 
which  lies  within. 

They  listened  eagerly  as  I  spoke  to 
them  for  a  few  moments,  telling 
them  very  simply  how  I  had  hat>- 
pened  in  on  them,  touching  briefly 
on  the  situation  in  the  Near  East, 
by  way  of  interesting  them  in  other 
people  and  enlarging  their  horizon, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  appealing  to 
them  for  funds.  They  seemed  better 
fitted  for  the  role  of  recipients  of 
charity  than  that  of  beneficiaries. 
Then,  noting  their  continuous  inspec- 
tion of  my  boots  and  buttons,  I  susr- 
gested  to  them  how  they  micrht 
carry  on  the  fight  for  Christ  and  His 
spirit  throughout  the  world,  using 
the  military  figure  of  speech,  that 
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they  were  in  the  army  of  the  Lord 
out  there  in  Virginia,  their  uniform 
the  outfit  described  by  Paul,  and 
their  objective  to  establish  the  spirit 
of  love  and  service  in  their  own 
hearts  and  the  hearts  of  those  about 
them. 

I  started  back  to  my  seat,  but  was 
halted  by  one  of  the  women  who 
thrust  a  tattered  dollar  bill  iifto  m 
hand,  saying,  **Here,  Mister,  I  want 
to  jnve  you  this  for  them  martyrs. ' ' 
And  as  though  that  were  a  signal, 
others  began  to  fumble  around  in 
their  clothes,  and  to  my  utter  amaze- 
ment produced  quarters  and  dimes 
long  cherished  with  care.  They  were 
worn  and  shiny  from  much  fondling, 
it  seemed.  Who  knows  but  they  had 
been  saved  for  just  such  an  oppor- 
tunity? As  I  thanked  .them  and  ex- 
plained what  their  generosity  would 
mean  in  terms  of  life  and  happiness 
to  a  few  more  of  those  suffering 
Christians  in  Bible  lands,  I  counted 
their  gifts  and  found  three  dollars 
and  sixty-five  cents.  How  many  thou- 
sands have  been  given  that  were  of 
less  real  value  to  the  givers !  Surely, 
here  was  the  story  of  the  widow's 
mite  again,  way  out  in  a  little  place 
that  you  can 't  find  on  any  map. 

The  session  closed  with  a  beautiful 
prayer  by  the  leader,  on  week  days 
the  underground  foreman  of  a  near- 
by mine.  Their  action,  far  more  than 
my  words  had  made  it  a  red-letter 
day  for  us  all.  After  a  few  mo- 
ments of  general  conversation  and 
Retting  on  of  wraps,  we  turned  to 
leave.  As  we  started  for  the  door. 
Brother  Wren  said,  **Say,  Stranger, 
give  me  that  change  and  I'll  give 
you  a  note."    Whereuiwn  he  handed 


me  a  five-dollar  bill  to  round  out  the 
contribution  from  Wayside  Chapel, 
as  they  affectionately  call  their  lit- 
tle meeting  place. 

Just  outside,  one  of  the  girls  led 
up  to  me,  literally  by  the  coat  sleeve, 
her  bashful  beau,  who  had  come  to 
walk  home  with  her,  and  he  obedi- 
ently gave  me  another  quarter, 
while  the  maiden  beamed  with  pride. 
Such  is  the  contagion  of  a  good  deed. 

The  group  dispersed,  perhaps  a 
third  of  these  simple-hearted  j»eople 
accompanying  me  along  the  track, 
until  they  branched  off  through  the 
woods  in  twos  and  threes,  calling 
back  their  farewells  and  remem- 
brances to  relatives  and  friends. 
Their  local  au  revoir  evidently  was  a 
shrill  **Come  see  me,"  parceled  out 
each  to  each  by  name. 

The  last  to  turn  off  were  Brother 
Wren  and  his  wife,  the  one  who  had 
struggled  so  valiantly  with  the  asth- 
matic organ.  They  told  me  Avith  re- 
freshing simplicity  how  cold  and 
dead  the  region  had  been  until  they 
tried  to  warm  it  up  a  little  with  Sab- 
bath School  and  an  occasional 
preaching  service  in  Wayside  Chapel. 
And,  they  said,  it  was  at  last  begin- 
ning to  glow  a  bit  with  God's  bless- 
ing. As  we  shook  hands  and  parted 
after  they  had  urged  me  to  go  home 
with  them  for  supper,  Mrs.  Wren 
said,  **Say,  Mister  Chaplain,  I  just 
felt  the  spirit  of  God  come  into  our 
•chapel  the  minute  you  opened  the 
door."  I  knew  His  spirit  had  been 
there  from  the  beginning.  **Yes," 
she  added,  "I  believe  the  Lord  sent 
you  there  to  speak  to  us  today,"  and 
in  that  I  am  sure  she  was  right. 
Reader,  do  you  not  agree? 


In  August  the  members  of  our  church  started  a  movement  to  raise 
$20,000  for  the  Italian  soldiers,  and  in  September  the  whole  Italian  colony 
joined  in  the  biggest  parade  San  Francisco  ever  had.    We  raised  $21,000. 

We  have  received  letters  from  Italy,  Venezia  and  Toscana  from  our 
members  there.  Some  are  in  the  American  army,  others  in  the  Italian. 
They  all  thank  God  because  they  were  able  to  attend  our  mission  in  San 
Francisco.  So  even  though  we  do  not  see  the  results  here,  we  know  that 
the  seed  has  not  been  sown  in  vain. 

— From  report  of  Rev.  A,  B,  Apr  a,  San  Francisco 
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THE  C.  H.  M.  S.  TREASURY 

CHARLES  H.  BAKER.  Tnmmnr 


MONTHLY  COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 


1919 


At'c*  flTt  pr«Tlo«s  ytars. 
Prient  ytar 


IncrtftM. 


GIFTS  FROM  THE  LIVING 


Contribu- 
tlomi 


13.817.25 
8.066.14 


6,761.U 


From 
SoctetlM 


2.049.96 
1,070.41 


979.54 


Total 


15.867.20 
9.126.55 


6.740.65 


PlidSUto 
Soctetloo 


988.13 
679.07 


309.06 


Not  AtaU- 
ablofor 

Nattoaml 
Work 


14,879.07 
8.447.48 


6.431.69 


uacio 


6.72L3S 
40.729.62 


35.008.29 


FISCAL 

TEAR 

ENDWG 

■Aiai31 

1919 


At'co  Ato  proTloui  yoars. 
Proiont  yoar 


Inc 
Doc 


^.324.59 
108.227.6S 


7.903.09 


39,181.82 
42.043.64 


2.861.82 


134,506.41 
145.271.32 


10.764.91 


28.772.66 
32.768.13 


3.996.47 


105.733.75 
112.503.19 


6.769.44 


125.659.34 
145.259.67 


19.700.23 


Matured  Conditional  Gifts  for  the  year    $40,900.     Last  year,  |3,100. 


That  last  line  looks  good.  It  is  spiritually  meaningful  that  there  should 
be  an  increase  all  along  the  line  in  the  year  of  great  drives  and  high  taxes. 
We  do  not  even  allow  the  decreased  value  of  the  dollar  or  the  apparent  loss 
in  March  to  vitiate  our  joy  at  this  showing.  The  most  significant  column  is 
**Net  Available  for  National  Work/^  which  sorts  out  the  confusing  elements, 
showing  an  increase  of  $6,769.44  at  headquarters,  and  indicating  a  corre- 
sponding gain  in  the  state  treasuries.  The  decreases  for  the  month  over  the 
average  of  five  years  means  that  the  average  is  abnormally  high  because  of 
special  effort  to  avoid  debts  which  were  made  in  the  earlier  years. 

Legacies  and  conditional  gifts  are  irregular.  Last  year  we  had  to  take 
some  $30,000  from  the  Equalization  Fund.  This  year  we  put  $58,458.00  into 
that  fund.  The  condition  shown  above  enabled  us  to  close  the  fiscal  year 
with  the  debt  of  $5,200.00  paid  and  a  balance  of  $822.47. 


The  rongrreflratlonal  Home  Missionary  Society  has  three  main  sources  of  Income. 
Legacies    furnish,    thougrh    very    irregularly,    approximately    fortv-olght    per    cent.,    or 

L  120.000  annually.  To  avoid  fluctuation,  when  more  is  received.  It  Is  placed  In  the 
>eg:acy  Equalization  Fund.  Investments  furnish  nine  per  cent.,  or  about  $22,000  an- 
nually. Contributions  from  churches,  societies  and  individuals  afford  substantially 
forty-three  per  cent.,  or  $108,000  annually.  For  all  but  eighteen  states  the  treasurer 
of  The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society  receives  and  expends  these  contribu> 
tions.  In  those  eighteen  states.  afDliated  organizations  administer  home  missionary 
work  In  co-operation  with  The  Congregatioal  Home  Missionary  Society.  Bach  of 
these  organizations  forwards  a  percontafje  of  its  undesignated  receipts  to  the  national 
treasury.  To  each  of  these  the  national  treasury  forwards  a  percentage  of  undesig- 
nated contributions  from  each  state  respectively.  The  percentages  to  The  Congrega- 
tional Home  Missionary  Society  In  the  various  states  are  as  follows: 

California  (North),  10:  California  (South).  5;  Connecticut.  CO;  lUlnols.  25;  Iowa,  25; 
Kansas.  6;  Maine.  10:  Massachusetts,  33  1-3;  Michigan,  16;  Minnesota.  5;  Missouri,  6; 
Nebraska,  6;  New  Hampshire.  50;  New  York.  10;  Ohio.  13;  Rhode  Island.  20:  Vermont. 
33  1-3:  washlngtnQ,  8;  Wisconsin.  10. 


FORM  OF  A  BEQUEST. 

**I  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of dollars  to  The  Congregational 

Home  Missionary  Society,  organized  In  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  year  1%^:* 
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At  the  Closed  Gate    To  be  a  Negro  in  a  day  like  this 

Demands  rare  patience — patience  that  can  wait 
In  utter  darkness.    'Tis  the  path  to  miss^ 

And  knock,  unheeded,  at  an  iron  gate, 
To  be  a  Negro  in  a  day  like  this. 

To  be  a  Negro  in  a  day  like  this 

Demands  strange  loyalty.    We  serve  a  flag 

Which  is  to  us  white  freedom's  emphasis. 

Ah !  one  must  love  when  truth  and  justice  lag, 

To  be  a  Negro  in  a  day  like  this. 

To  be  a  Negro  in  a  day  like  this — 

Alas!  Lord  God,  what  evil  have  we  done? 

Still  shines  the  gate,  all  gold  and  amethyst, 
Must  I  pass  by,  the  glorious  goal  unwon, 

"Merely  a  Negro*' — in  a  day  like  this! 

— James  D.  Corrothers. 


**We  must  be  fair  to  the  Negro,"  says  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  ** There 
is  no  use  in  beating  about  the  bush.  We  have  not  shown  this  fairness  in  the 
past,  nor  are  we  show^ing  it  today,  either*  in  justice  before  the  laws,  in  facili- 
ties afforded  for  education,  or  in  other  directions.'* 


A  Mississippi  lawyer  addressing  the  Bar  Association  of  that 
Testimony       State  said:  **A  Negro  accused  of  a  crime  during  the  days  of 

slavery  was  dealt  with  more  justly  than  he  is  today.  .  .  . 
It  is  next  to  an  impossibility  to  convict  even  upon  the  strongest  evidence 
any  white  man  of  a  crime  of  violence  upon  the  person  of  a  Negro  .  .  . 
and  the  converse  is  equally  true  that  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility  to  acquit 
a  N^TO  of  any  crime  of  violence  where  a  white  man  is  concerned." 


It  is  written  in  the  book  of  fame  of  American  soldiers 
A  Great  Record   that  the  369th  United    States    Infantry,    the    first    Negro 

regiment  to  go  into  active  service  on  the  firing  line,  never 
lost  a  prisoner,  a  trench  or  a  foot  of  ground  in  a  service  of  nearly  a  year 
on  BVench  soil.  Marching  as  an  advance  guard  of  the  161st  division  of  the 
Second  French  Army,  it  was  the  first  unit  of  all  allied  armies  to  reach  the 
Rhine  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  The  regiment  had  191  days  in 
front  line  trenches,  which  is  believed  to  be  a  record  among  American  units. 
The  regiment  never  fought  in  an  American  brigade  or  division,  but  as  a 
part  of  the  French  Army.  No  matter  where  they  fought — they  fought,  and 
as  colored  troops  of  the  United  States  have  always  fought,  ** nobly."  Fort 
Wagner  and  Kettle  Hill  and  northern  Mexico  knew  the  record  of  their  gal- 
lantry.   And  now  Europe  knows  it. 
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Behold,  the  winter  has  passed,  the  rain  falls  gently  upon  the  earth,  the 
flowers  appear;  the  time  of  the  singing  birds  has  come,  and  the  voice  of 
the  turtle  is  heard  in  the  land.  The  husbandmen  have  gone  forth  to  their 
toil  bearing  the  precious  seed.  Everywhere  the  fields  are  green  with  b«d- 
ding  blade  and  glorious  blossoms.  The  myrtle  grows  where  the  brier  flour- 
ished, and  the  garden  of  God  is  prei>aring  precious  fruits. 

Awake,  0  North  wind,  and  come  thou  South,  blow  upon  our  garden 
that  in  due  season  the  fruitages  of  God  may  be  gathered  in. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  DEMOCRACY 

We  are  hearing  a  great  deal  about  democracy  in  these  days.  Much  of 
what  is  now  masquerading  under  the  name  is  sheer  deviltry.  Civilization  is 
menaced  by  social  brigands,  vociferous  and  murderous,  crazed  with  their 
interpretations  of  a  democracy  divorced  from  Christianity — indeed,  from  all 
sanction  of  reli^on. 

There  are  those  however,  not  crazed  who  are  led  to  strange  utterances 
in  their  worthy  zeal  for  democracy  as  the  ideal  government  for  humanity. 
Those  of  us  who  reverence  God  as  the  supreme  and  sovereign  ruler  of  the 
world  and  of  all  worlds  do  not  like  to  hear  good  men  say  that  they  will 
have  no  other  than  "a  democratic  God;"  and  they  are  saying  it.  We  are 
told  that  "as  democrats  we  need  such  a  God;  that  the  universe  is  in  the 
control  of  a  democratic  God."  However  this  may  be  construed  in  the 
thought  of  the  user,  we  who  have  been  and  are  working  and  praying  for  the 
kingdom  of  God  take  comfort  in  the  sovereignty  of  Him  whom  we  worship 
as  "the  King,"  and  who  rules  over  his  kingdom  with  his  all  wise  and  all 
loving  laws  which  we  certainly  did  not  make  and  which  we  as  certainly- 
must  obey.  Democracy  is  "Ihc  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  by 
the  people,"  and  in  a  democracy  Ihc  power  to  rule  originates  in  the  people 
and  is  maintained  by  the  people.  We  may  work  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
and  extend  its  loving  benevolence  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  it  and  who 
need  it.  but  it  can  hardly  be  proved  that  we  originated  it.  or  that  we  have 
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made  its  laws,  or  that  it  is  under  our  jurisdiction.    God  is  not  the  ruler  of 
the  universe  by  a  popular  vote  of  those  who  reside    on    this    little    star 
which  we  call  the  earth.    We  are  subject — ^yes,  subject — to  the  laws  of  a 
kingdom  which  we  did  not  establish  and  which  are  imperative  for  our  life. 
It  is  left  to  man  to  choose  the  form  of  government  adapted  to  his  earthly 
conditions  and  i>owers,  and  in  his  earthly  adjustments  men  can  elect  them- 
selves for  temporal  authority  and  make  laws  for  temporal  uses.     This  is 
democracy;  government  by  consent  of  the  governed,  but  the  world  will 
seek  its  salvation  from  its  wrongs  and  its  sorrows  in  vain  so  long  as  it  puts 
its  faith  in  democracy.    It  can  find  its  welfare  in  twenty-four  hours  if  it  will 
tike  what  Christianity  is,  and  what  it  means  to  its  heart,  and  give  the 
principles  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  the  right  of  way  in  thought  and  deed. 
The  democracy  of  man  needs  the  inner  power  and  sanction  found  in  the 
love  and  truth  of  God  as  it  is  revealed  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ,  which  we  call 
Christianity.    This  is  the  purest  democracy  on  the  face  of  the  earth.    In  its 
light,  the  rights  of  all  men  are  assured — every  man  and  all  men  of  every 
race  under  the  sun.    This  alone  will  satisfy  the  world  need  for  righteousness 
and  answer  the  cry  for  justice  and  peace.    Democracy  is  no  substitute  for 
Christianity,  nor  is  it  an  equivalent.    Let  us  put  the  stress  on  Christianity. 
We  may  not  shy  at  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  our  cry  for  democracy.    And 
let  us  keep  on  praying,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  the  earth,  the  rule  of 
the  king  of  heaven  and  earth  whose  abiding  laws  are  in  us  and  are  ever  with 
us  for  our  good.     In  this  is  the  charter  and  meaning  of  our  Missionary 
Societies.    It  is  '*the  kingdom  of  Gk)d"  for  which  we  are  working.    If  we 
can  do  this  in  way  of  democracy  better  than  under  other  forms  of  govern- 
ment  so  much  the  better.    We  will  rejoice  to  see  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy and  rejoice  more  when  democracy  is  safe  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
All  of  our  theories  of  missionary  service  are  on  this  basis  and  not  on  that  of 
democracy.    For  this  are  our  schools;  for  this  are  our  churches — all  of  our 
theories  of  education  and  our  interpretations  of  education.    And  it  is  to  the 
patient  and  thorough  work  of  Christian  education  through  the  school,  the 
college,  and  the  churches  that  we  are  to  arrive  at  the  truest  democracy. 
Hence  we  appeal  to  our  teachers  and  our  preachers  never  for  a  day  to  for- 
get this,  that  we  are  on  the  King's  business,  are  the  King's  messengers  and 
servants  for  upbuilding  of  his  kingdom. 


MY  MONEY  AND  MYSELF 

(Being  thi  Observations  of  a  Certain  Rich  Man) 

My  spirit  was,  I  confess,  just  a  trifle  ruffled  last  night  when,  for  the 
nth  time,  I  heard  some  one  affirming,  with  solemn  unction,  as  though  from 
the  oracles  of  God,  that  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  an  assertion  grossly 
untrue  and  one  that  no  man  of  sense  could  possibly  make. 

Those  who  repeat  this  silly  saying  doubtless  suppose  they  are  quoting 
Holy  Scripture.  They  should  know  their  Bible  better.  The  Good  Book,  of 
course,  says  nothing  of  the  kind,    ft  is  not  money  but  a  very  different  thing, 
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to  wit,  the  love  of  money, — that  contemptible  itch  for  gain  known  as 
''greed,'* — which  Paul  likens  to  a  poison  root  from  which  springs  up  a  lush 
growth  of  many  evils. 

But  Money,  considered  by  itself  alone,  cannot  be  blamed,  cannot  be 
praised.  It  has  no  character  of  its  own,  nor  even  an  independent  existence ; 
for  money  must  always  be  somebody's  money  and  its  morals  the  morals 
of  its  owner.  Good  money  is  merely  money  in  good  hands  and  bad  money, 
money  in  bad  hands. 

Another  flagrant  mistake  it  is  to  praise  or  blame  rich  men  simply  for 
being  rich.  Money,  having  no  character  of  its  own,  can  evidently  bestow 
none  upon  its  possessor.  A  man  may  be  rich  because  he  is  good,  his  pros- 
perity resulting  directly  from  his  integrity ;  or  he  may  be  rich  because  he  is 
bad,  his  wealth  being  nothing  else  than  a  heap  of  plunder ;  but  no  man  can 
justly  be  reckoned  either  good  or  bad  merely  because  he  has  large  prop- 
erty. There  is  as  great  a  variety  of  character  among  the  rich  as  among 
the  poor.  The  New  Testament,  for  example^,  introduces  us  to  two  wealthy 
men ;  their  mansions  may  have  stood  side  by  side  upon  the  Fifth  Avenue  of 
those  days  and  the  commercial  agencies  may  have  given  them  precisely  the 
same  rating;  but  between  the  **rich  fool"  and  him  in  whose  new  tomb  the 
Savior  lay,  the  moral  distance  was  immeasurable. 

Very  intimate  is  the  relation  between  a  man  and  his  money, — so  won- 
derfully close  as  to  amount  almost  to  identity.  Speaking  for  myself,  for 
one  may  talk  frankly  under  the  veil  of  anonimity,  I  feel  that  a  certain  little 
bunch  of  securities  lying  in  the  vault,  together  with  the  property  they  stand 
for,  is  not  simply  mine  but  in  an  important  sense  is  me.  I  surely  have  put 
myself  into  them,  my  time, — the  best  hours  of  every  day  six  days  a  week, 
year  after  year, — my  strength,  the  fresh  power  of  my  youth  and  the  unim- 
paired vigor  of  my  mature  age, — my  best  gray  matter,  all  of  wisdom,  skill, 
patient  effort,  self  denial  and  frugality  that  I  have  been  able  to  muster. 
There  it  lies  in  the  vault  as  in  a  storage  battery,  an  accumulation  of  my 
personal  energy,  a  sort  of  secondary  self,  a  self  concentrated  and  intensified. 
Whatever  that  money  does  under  my  direction,  is  it  not  I  that  am  doing  it? 

When  one  thinks  of  monej'  in  these  terms,  as  a  sort  of  boiled  down 
essence  of  human  life,  he  realizes  what  important  stuff  it  is,  how  it  carries 
with  it  the  sacredness  of  the  life  that  it  contains,  how  careful  one  ought 
therefore  be  with  money  and  how  to  waste  or  destroy  it  is  a  sin  against  life, 

itself. 

Whenever  a  man's  wealth  has  come  to  him  dishonorably,  as  the  accu- 
mulation of  a  lifetime  of  petty  meanesses,  of  systematic,  legalized  injustice, 
or  as  the  contemptable  hoardings  of  a  stingy  heart,  this  secondary  self 
must  be  a  very  uncomfortable  companion,  a  restless  bed  fellow  by  night 
and  a  depressing  presence  at  the  breakfast  table.  Happy  is  the  rich  man 
who  can  truly  say  about  his  wealth,  **It  is  good,  clean  money,  every  cent 
of  it,  I  have  made  it  my  constant  aim  to  deal  squarely  with  all  men,  I  have 
tried,  and  not  without  success,  to  have  every  transaction  as  beneficial  to  the 
man  with  whom  I  dealt  as  to  myself  and  I  have  made  it  the  habit  of  my  life 
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to  share  whatever  good  fortune  has  come  my  way  with  my  employees." 
For  such  a  man,  his  wealth  is  a  source  of  great  and  constant  satisfaction,  a 
secondary  self  that  is  uncommonly  good  compciny. 

We  are  naturally  inclined  to  speak  and  think  of  wealth  in  the  posses- 
sive case.  We  should  do  well  to  remember  that  one's  title  to  what  he  calls 
his  money  is  by  no  means  absolute.  My  property  really  belongs  to  the  peo- 
ple who  own  me, — to  my  wife,  for  instance,  my  children,  my  aged  parents, 
my  church,  my  town,  my  country,  my  fellowman,  my  God.  My  own  part 
is  that  of  a  trustee  whose  business  it  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  property  is  well 
administered  and  honestly  expended  for  the  benefit  of  those  to  whom  it 
actually  belongs. 

An  interesting  thing  about  wealth  is  the  way  in  which  it  magnifies  the 
personal  power  of  the  one  who  holds  it.  A  man  without  money  is  like  a 
workman  without  tools, — however  good  his  work  and  large  his  skill,  "with 
bare  hands  he  can  accomplish  but  little. 

May  I  be  pardoned  for  again  speaking  frankly  from  my  own  experience? 
In  my  case,  instead  of  being  the  root  of  all  evil,  money  has  been  a  prime 
factor  in  most  of  the  things  which  I  count  best  in,  life.  It  has  enabled  me 
to  enjoy  certain  verj'  important  personal  privileges  and  advantages,  and 
to  avoid  various  serious  evils.  By  its  help  I  have  been  able  to  take  ade- 
quate care  of  those  who  are  dearest  to  me,  providing  them  with  a  convenient 
and  comfortable  home,  abundant  and  wholesome  food,  suitable  clothing, 
education  and  travel,  with'but  spoiling  them  with  indulgence  in  enervating 
luxuries.  It  has  vastly  augmented  my  influence  amotig  men,  the  fact  that 
I  am  known  to  be  a  man  of  means  gives  weight  to  my  opinion ;  my  word  is 
listened  to;  my  voice  counts,  I  am  the  better  able  to  prevent  things  that 
should  be  prevented  and  pat  through  other  things  that  ought  to  go. 

Furthermore  it  gives  me  the  joy  of  a  personal  share  in  a  lot  of  the 
best  and  bravest  work  that  is  going  on  in  the  world.  When  I  sat  down  to 
dinner  last  night,  my  beef  and  bread  tasted  the  better  because  I  remem- 
bered that  a  group  of  hungry  Belgians,  a  cluster  of  French  orphans,  a  fam- 
ily or  two  of  oppressed  and  starved  Armenians  were  ray  guests.  As  I  lay 
awake  last  night  thinking  of  the  awful  desolation  of  stricken  Europe  there 
was  much  consolation  in  the  thought  that,  at  all  events,  my  Red  Cross 
nurses  were  there  working  valiantly  to  set  things  right.  As  I  listened  to 
my  good  minister  on  Sunday,  it  gave  me  solid  satisfaction  to  feel  that  I 
was  behind  him  and  that  he  knew  it.  The  fact  that  a  man  of  means  con- 
tributes to  his  salary  does  not  muzzle  him,  as  Upton  Sinclair  and  men  of  his 
kidney  are  screaming.  My  minister  knows  and  I  know  that  he  is  expected 
to  speak  out  boldly  as  he  ought  to  speak  and  to  deliver  the  whole  counsel 
of  God  without  fear  or  favor.  If  he  hits  me  in  a  tender  spot,  if  he  rebukes 
some  darling  sin  of  my  own,  so  much  the  better !    That  is  what  he  is  for. 

I  have  a  genuine  and  deep  satisfaction  in  the  reflection  that  while  I 
sit  at  my  desk  amid  the  difficult  and  tedious  details  of  a  gi-eat  business,  I 
am  at  the  same  time  planting  the  seeds  of  Christian  civilization  in  hundreds  I 

of  places.    I  am  preaching  the  good  news  of  the  love  of  God  to  the  op-  ' 
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pressed  and  neglected  of  our  own  land  and  to  needy  souls  all  around  the 
world,  through  the  great  home  and  foreign  missionary  movements,  which 
to  my  mind,  are  the  very  noblest  undertakings  of  all  time. 

Since  wealth  is  so  vast  in  its  potency  to  relieve  the  world's  misery,  to 
minister  to  the  needs  of  man  and  to  fill  all  lands  with  blessings,  there  surely 
can  be  no  sin  in  the  desire  to  be  rich.  To  covet  another  man's  possessions, 
to  strive  to  get  out  of  the  common  purse  wealth  for  which  you  make  no 
fair  return,  to  have  a  miser's  burning  thirst  for  gold,  to  be  eager  for  wealth 
that  you  may  consume  it  upon  your  own  lusts, — these  and  other  forms  of 
covetousness  are  most  ignoble.  But  desire,  wealth  however  earnestly,  with 
the  genuine  wish  to  employ  its  great  power  for  the  benefit  of  a  world  whose 
needs  are  so  great,  appears  to  me  a  noble  passion.  Indifference  to  money 
would  be  tantamount  to  indifference  the  vast,  throbbing  needs  of  humanity. 

One  of  the  most  serious  of  all  the  mistakes  that  rich  men  make  is  that 
of  supposing  that  death  will  necessarily  and  inevitably  deprive  them  of 
their  proi>erty.  This  is  indeed  the  case  with  most  men  but  not  with  all. 
Some,  on  the  contrary,  have  found  in  their  wealth  a  means  of  projecting 
themselves  into  the  future  and  so  achieving  a  very  real  and  practical  form 
of  earthly  immortality.  There  are  men,  not  a  few,  who,  though  their  voices 
have  for  years  been  silent  and  their  feet  dust,  are  today  even  more  actively 
useful  among  their  fellows  than  when  they  were  with  us.  For  their  money, 
that  secondary  self,  surviving  the  death  of  the  mortal  body,  has  been  so  left 
and  directed  by  them  that  it  keeps  on  doing  the  same  fine  things  they  used 
to  do  and  thus  carries  out  into  the  boundless  future  in  ever  widening  circles 
the  beneficial  aims  and  purposes  cherished  by  their  generous  hearts. 

To  give  away  money  so  successfully  that  it  becomes  wholly  a  blessing 
and  not  a  half  curse  to  those  who  receive  it,  is  not  easy.  Even  more  dif- 
ficult it  is  in  making  a  benevolent  bequest  to  guard  and  restrict  your  gift 
in  such  wise  that  it  shall  never  be  sidetracked,  but  accomplish  exactly  the 
thing  you  wish.  For  no  one  is  wise  enough  to  judge  the  conditions,  neces- 
sities, opportunities  and  perils  of  future  generations.  Experience  has  abun- 
dantly shown  the  folly  of  leaving  property  in  the  senseless  grip  of  '*the 
dead  hand.''  The  only  safe  thing  is  to  entrust  ones  bequest  to  living  men, 
depending  upon  them  to  carry  out,  according  to  their  best  judgment,  the 
spirit  and  intentions  of  the  giver.  Even  while  still  alive  we  must  depend 
upon  others  for  the  expenditure  of  our  gift  money.  A  man  who  should 
decline  to  give  except  where  he  himself  had  in  hand  the  actual  laying  out  of 
the  cash,  could  never  go  far  in  his  benevolences.  We  select  our  agents,  Red 
Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  etc.,  and  trust  them  to  use  with  integrity  and  wisdom 
what  we  place  in  their  hands.  In  leaving  a  bequest  to  trustees  one  only 
carries  the  same  thing  a  step  further. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  I  know  how  to  place  my  money  where  it  will 
be  certain  to  do  good  after  my  death.  Having  made  suitable  provision  for 
my  own  household,  and  friends,  I  intend  to  place  the  bulk  of  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  various  benevolent  societies  of  the  Congregational  Church,  institu- 
tions which  are  engaged  in  what  I  regard  as  the  very  noblest  type  of  work 
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that  the  world  knows.  The  Trustees  and  Executive  Committees  of  these 
societies  that  are  composed  in  about  equal  numbers,  of  ministers  and  lay- 
men. The  ministers  are  pastors  of  important  churches,  men  of  large  in- 
telligence, wide  vision  and  warm  sympathy.  The  laymen  are  men  of  stain- 
less integrity,  large  business  experience  and  sound  judgment.  Such  a  group 
with  their  successors,  can  in  my  opinion  be  safely  depended  upon  to  help  me 
in  ciurying  out  my  ambitions  to  continues  long  after  my  day  of  personal 
activity  is  done  as  a  live-giving  force  in  the  world. 


ROOSEVELT  AND  THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN 

By  Secretary  R^undy 


Primitive  races  have  their  message 
for  civilized  man;  they  can  teach  us 
as  well  as  we  them ;  and  in  absorb- 
ing them  into  our  civilization,  if  we 
see  to  it  that  native  talents  be  not 
destroyed,  the  Indians  can  enrich  the 
civilization  of  the  world  at  large  by 
contributing  their  own  racial  gifts 
to  the  sum  total  of  human  culture. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt to  take  the  greatest  interest  in 
bringing  to  popular  attention  the 
native  Indian  poetry  and  music.  His 
interest  in  this  field  was  comparable 
to  that  relating  to  the  revival  of  the 
old  Gaelic  literature.  Today  when 
anthologies  of  Indian  verse  may  be 
consulted  in  our  libraries,  when  so- 
called  Indian  songs  are  included  in 
concert  programs,  and  when  an  In- 
dian opera  is  performed  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House,  it  is  good  to 
recall  his  words,  ''I  consider  the  con- 
servation of  Indian  art  in  our  educa- 
tion of  the  Indians  important 
enough  to  include  in  my  next  mess- 
age to  Congress.  It  fits  in  with  all 
my  policies  of  conservation." 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  words  of  praise 
for    the    faithful    and    meaningful 


careers  of  women  who  have  spent 
their  lives  as  missionaries  to  the  In- 
dians should  cause  everyone  of  us  to 
think  and  act.  Speaking  of  his  tour 
among  the  Indian  reservations  as 
Civil  Service  Commissioner,  he  once 
said:  "I  spent  twice  the  time  out 
here  that  I  intended  to  because  I  be- 
came interested  and  traveled  all  over 
the  reservations  to  see  what  was  be- 
ing done,  especially  by  the  mission- 
aries, for  it  needed  no  time  at  all  to 
see  that  the  great  factors  in  uplift- 
ing the  Indian  were  the  men  who 
were  teaching  him  to  become  a 
Christian  citizen.  When  I  came 
back,  I  wished  it  had  been  in  my 
power  to  convey  my  experience  to 
these  people,  often  well  meaning 
people,  who  speak  of  the  inefficiency 
of  missions.  I  think  if  they  could 
realize  a  tenth  part  of  the  work  not 
only  being  done  but  which  has  been 
done  out  there,  they  would  realize 
that  no  more  practical  work  or  work 
more  productive  of  fruitful  civiliza- 
tion, could  be  named  than  the  work 
carried  on  by  the  men  and  women 
who  give  their  lives  to  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  mankind." 


NOTES  FROM  A.  M.  A.  SCHOOLS 


Lincoln 
School, 
Marion,  Ala« 


We      have     fifty-three 
graduates    and    ex-stu- 
dents in  camp  or  over 
seas  who  have  made  a 
splendid  record,  with  but  one  death. 
So  many  of  these  boys  write  back 
that  they  are  carrying  the  Lincoln 


Normal  spirit  wherever  they  go  and 
that  they  never  realized  how  much 
good  their  dear  old  school  had  done 
for  them  until  they  were  separated 
from  their  own  people.  One  of  our 
boys  was  in  the  Argonne  Forest,  an- 
other in  Metz.     Their     experiences 
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have  been  varied  but  I  believe  that 
all  tried  to  do  their  part. 


The  high  school  build- 
Fajardo  ing    across    from    our 

Porto  Rico      church  is  converted  in- 

to  a  hospital  and  hun- 
dreds of  patients  are  cared  for  by 
four  nuns  and  a  few  nurses.  The 
suflfering  in  the  country  is  terrible, 
large  families  prostrated  lying  on 
floor  groaning — no  doctor,  no  medi- 
cine, no  food.  There  is  always  a 
great  deal  of  sickness  at  this  time 
of  the  year  for  the  people  have  no 
blankets  or  sheets  to  keep  them 
Varm.  They  are  so  underfed  that 
they  have  no  power  of  resistance  and 
the  mortality  is  very  high  at  this 
time  of  year,  but  unusually  high 
now. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  the  poor 
men  and  women  who  are  truly  con- 
verted change  their  homes  and  the, 
way  of  living.  Yesterday,  when 
visiting,  one  of  our  mothers  told  me 
that  she  washed  the  floors  every  few 
days  and  disinfected  the  house,  and 
the  family  bathed  every  morning,  so 
they  were  not  afraid  of  the  disease. 
We  do  not  give  pennies  to  the  chil- 
dren to  buy  candy  she  said,  which 
is  the  custom  among  the  poor,  then 
pay  $5.00  to  the  doctor  to  cure  them. 
She  said  she  had  learned  more  in  my 
mothers'  meetings  than  all  the  other 
meetings  together.  I  asked  her  if 
she  passed  the  good  news  on  to  all 
these  neighborhood  mothers.  Her 
husband  said,  "Many  times  when  I 
come  home  to  my  meals  she  is  sur- 
rounded by  women  telling  them  the 
Gospel  truths  and  how  to  live."  She 
does  not  know  how  to  read  but  she 
has  the  Truth  in  her  heart. 


The  tickets  cost  each  one  two  cents. 
Last  week  closed  our  first  semester 
of  the  school  year.  Tomorrow  we 
enter  upon  our  last  half.  I  am  im- 
mersed in  test  papers.  What  do  you 
think  of  these  two  answers?  "Dis- 
tillation is  something  that  teaches 
you  how  to  act."  "Bacteria  fur- 
nishes the  food  product  for  the 
world."  Please  do  not  hold  me  re- 
sponsible for  any  such  instruction, 
though  it  came  from  my  seventh 
grade  class  in  Physiology.  However 
the  girls  had  only  been  in  school  one 
month. 


Dorchettep       Have  I  told    you    that 

Academy,         six  of  our  girls  in  the 

'^Mcintosh,  Qa.  high    school    walk  six- 

'^  '  teen  miles  a  day?  More 

'than  as  many  more  walk  fifteen  and 

•fourteen  miles,  one  boy  among  them. 

Ought    they    not  to   be  hungry   at 

noon?     Last  week  we  served  over 

fifty  pupils  with  soup  at  one  time. 


When  the  boys  were 
Talladega  discharged  from  the  S. 
College,  Ala.   A.  T.  C.  many  went  in- 

to  the  College  for  regu- 
lar college  training,  so  that  we  have 
quite  as  many  or  more  in  College 
than  in  previous  years.  We  are, 
also,  looking  for  some  of  the  return- 
ing soldiers  to  come  back  to  school; 
we  have  had  many  interesting  let- 
ters from  different  places  in  Prance. 

The  war  interfered  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Dowell, our  missionary  to  Africa. 
When  he  and  his  wife  were  ready  to 
go  and  had  everything  prepared  to 
sail,  the  boat  was  requisitioned  for  a 
transport,  so  he  came  here  in  October 
and  has  been  under  the  direction  of 
the  American  Missionary  Association 
as  pastor  here  for  a  time.  He  is  a 
very  unusual  man  with  an  interest- 
ing wife,  one  of  our  graduates. 

There  is  a  marked  change  in  the 
ages  of  the  pupils  in  the  grades  in 
both  the  Preparatory  and  College 
Departments.  This  year  there  are 
several  entering  the  Preparatory 
Department  under  fourteen  years 
old.  Nearly  half  of  the  boys  in  that 
class  of  students  are  under  seven- 
teen. When  I  came  here  ten  years 
ago  there  were  very  few  in  school 
under  eighteen  and  a  good  number 
were  in  their  twenties.  This  is  most 
encouraging. 

An  exception  to  this  is  the  case 
of  two  brothers  from  a  farm  near 
Anniston.  The  father  was  taken 
sick  when  the  boys  had  reached  the 
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Sixth  Qrade,  and  for  three  years 
they  were  out  of  school  at  just  the 
time  they  needed  it  most.  The 
father  is  better  now,  and  there  are 
others  boys,  so  that  these  two  are 
here  in  the  Seventh  Grade  when 
others  of  their  age  are  in  the  Ninth 
or  Tenth.  They  had  a  farm  and  the 
rise  in  cotton,  of  which  they  raised 
six  bales,  or  tiiree  thousand  i)ounds, 
cleared  the  farm  of  indebtedness  and 
permitted  the  boys  to  come  as  cash 
students.  So,  while  we  are  lament- 
mg  the  high  price  of  cotton  goods 
there  are  many  like  cases  where  the 
sale  of  cotton  has  been  the  libera- 
tion of  the  small  farmer,  especially 
the  colored. 


School  began  so  pros- 
Moorhead,  perously  this  year,  but, 
*•'»••  as  in  so  many  cases,  the 

"flu"  marked  us  for 
its  victim,  and  we  were  closed  for 
two  weeks  in  October.  We  had 
hardly  beguii  again  when  we  had  a 
perfectly  "swell  time"  with  the 
mumps,  and  after  Christmas  we  had 
another  outbreak  of  influenza,  mak- 
ing about  seventy  cases  in  all.  Still 
we  feel  that  God  was  very  good  to 
us  for  all  the  teachers  and  girls  re- 
covered, and  while  it  was  hard,  still 
the  helpful  spirit  of  the  girls  never 


showed  to  better  advantage.  Double 
duties  were  cheerfully  assumed  and 
almost  no  complaining  was  heard. 

Our  school  is  crowded  to  its  ut- 
most capacity  this  year,  and  we  are 
turning  away  girls  daily.  When 
mothers  get  on  the  train  and  come 
several  miles  in  the  rain  to  beg  a 
place  for  their  daughters  you  wish 
you  had  a  fortune  that  would  help 
you  to  put  up  a  building  to  accommo- 
date them. 

This  section  needs  the  school  so 
badly.  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  re- 
alized it  more  than  I  do  this  year. 
We  have  had  so  many  girls  come  in 
who  are  so  pitifully  ignorant  of 
everything  that  we  think  makes  life 
desirable.  Some  of  them  are  home 
sick  at  first,  as  everything  is  so  dif- 
ferent, but  they  soon  fall  into  line, 
and  enjoy  the  regular  way  of  the  life 
here. 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  some 
of  our  girls  who  have  been  with  us 
longest  are  giving  evidence  that 
they  are  really  trying  to  live  a 
Christian  life.  Professions  don't 
count  for  much,  fop  it  is  very  easy 
for  these  girls  to  profess,  but  when 
you  see  that  they  are  trying  to  tell 
the  truth,  keep  the  rules,  and  be 
helpful,  we  feel  that  their  religion  is 
genuine.  » 


NOTE  AND  COMMENT 


aouthern  ''The  Open  Letter"  by 

University  the  Southern  University 
^^  Bace  Commission,  from 

Committion  which  the.  following 
passage  is  quoted,  has  been  called 
"the  most  clear-cut  statement  in  fa- 
vor of  the  education  of  the  Negroes 
that  has  been  issued  by  any  body  of 
Southern  white  men."  It  says: 
"The  solution  of  all  human  problems 
ultimately  rests  upon  rightly  direct- 
ed education.  In  its  last  analysis 
education  simply  means  bringing 
forth  all  the  native  capacities  of  the 
individual  for  the  benefit  both  of 
himself  and  of  society.  It  is  axio- 
matic that  a  developed  plant,  ani- 


mal, or  man  is  far  more  valuable  to 
society  than  an  undeveloped  one.  It 
is  likewise  obvious  that  ignorance  is 
the  most  fruitful  source  of  human 
ills.  Furthermore  it  is  as  true  in  a 
social  as  in  a  physical  sense  that  a 
chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weak- 
est link.  The  good  results  thus  far 
obtained,  as  shown  by  the  Negro's 
progress  within  recent  years,  prompt 
the  commission  to  urge  the  extension 
of  his  educational  opportunities. 

The  inadequate  provision  for  the 
education  of  the  Negro  is  more  than 
an  injustice  to  hira ;  it  is  an  injury  to 
the  white  man.  The  South  cannot  re- 
alize its  destiny  if  one-third  of  its 
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population  is  undeveloped  and  inef- 
ficient. For  our  common  welfare  we 
must  strive  to  cure  disease  wherever 
we  find  it,  strengthen  whatever  is 
weak,  and  develop  all  that  is  unde- 
veloped. The  initial  steps  for  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  and  useful- 
ness of  the  Negro  race  must  neces- 
sarily be  taken  in  the  schoolroom. 


»> 


The  Best  Bishop  Qailor  of  Ten- 
People  of  the  nessee  in  writing  of  the 
South  reciprocal    relations  of 

the  two  races  in  the 
South  gives  good  counsel  to  both — 
when  he  says  in  words  that  should 
be  heeded  in  the  Southern  Work- 
man: 

The  best  people  of  the  South,  the 
most  intelligent  people,  believe  that 
civilization  does  not  simply  mean 
steam  cars,  airplanes,  twelve-inch 
guns,  and  the  applications  of  elec- 
tricity. They  believe  that  civiliza- 
tion stands  for  honesty  and  justice, 
for  power  without  pretense,  for  the 
development  of  truth,  sincerity,  ca- 
pacity for  work,  and  liberty,  for  jus- 
tice and  revereilce  for  institxitions, 
for  the  sacredness  and  dignity  of  the 
marriage  relation. 

Fundamental  rights,  so  the  best 
white  people  of  the  South  believe, 
must  never  be  interfered  *with  ex- 
cept through  due  process  of  law. 
Every  man,  too,  must  have  the  right 
to  choose  his  own  form  of  labor  and 
to  develop  his  individual  powers. 
The  best  people  of  the  South  want 
colored  people  to  have  these  funda- 
mental rights  and  they  want  them 
to  be  protected  in  these  rights. 

Obligations,  however,  are  recipro- 
cal. Colored  people  can  help  in  many 
ways.  We  must  all  remember  that 
prejudice  is  a  fact  which  must  be 
bravely  faced.  Men  must  cultivate 
honesty,  sincerity,  and  the  virtue  of 
moral  courage.  It  is  always  hard  to 
suffer  and  be  strong — to  be  self -eon- 
trolled.  Two  wrongs,  however, 
never  make  a  right.  The  number  of 
people  in  the  South  who  want  to  see 
self-respecting  colored  people  make 
progress     is     increasing   very   fast. 


Thoughtful  colored  people  must  be 
missionaries  to  members  of  their  race 
and  restrain  those  who  are  quick  to 
resent  and  who  provoke  trouble. 
White  and  colored  people  alike  have 
a  serious  duty  and  an  important 
work  to  do. 


There  is  a  great  deal  of 
Think  This  effort  being  put  forth 
Ov*''  to  prove  that  the  Negro 

soldier  and  the  Negro 
population  in  general  have  become 
very  much  inflated  over  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  war,  and  particularly 
the  records  of  Negro  soldiers,  so 
that  the  Negro  soldiers  on  the  other 
side  and  soldiers  here,  and  the  Negro 
population  in  general,  are  the  sub- 
ject of  more  or  less  strenuous  mis- 
sionary effort,  so  as  to  forestall  dis- 
turbances supposed  to  be  brewing. 
We  deny,  says  the  Editor  of  the  S. 
W.  Christian  Advocate,  most  em- 
phatically that  there  is  any  cause  for 
this  apprehension.  There  has  not 
been  at  any  time  in  American  Negro 
life  evidences  of  anarchy  or  bolshe- 
viki  practices,  although  there  have 
been  great  provocations.  The  tem- 
perament of  the  Negro  is  a  safeguard 
against  this.  He  does  not  strike, 
assassinate,  kill,  bum,  destroy ;  rath- 
er than  revenge,  he  forgives.  The 
fault  may  be  that  he  forgives  and 
forgets  ail  too  quickly,  but  it  is  quite 
evident  that  even  in  individual  move- 
ments, as  well  as  in  group  move- 
ments, you  can  pretty  well  rely  on 
the  non-anarchistic  tendency  of  the 
Negro. 

Instead  qf  the  agencies  spending 
large  sums  of  money  to  quiet  the 
restlessness  of  the  Negro,  let  them 
send  up  and  down  through  the 
country  flaming  evangels  of  good 
will  and  teach  the  hostile  South  that 
a  new  day  is  on,  and  we  must  ac- 
cord to  these  loyal,  faithful  Negroes 
a  new  attitude.  How  much  preach- 
ing of  that  sort  are  we  having?  Very 
little,  and  it  sets  very  poorly  on  the 
stomach  of  the  Negro  to  think  that 
he  is  to  be  preached  to  all  the  time 
and  that  other  people,  who  are  the 
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real  cause  of  friction,  race  antipathy, 
race  strife,  exasperating  interracial 
conditions,  are  simply  passed  up. 
Are  our  friends  afraid  to  tell  the 
South,  and  the  North,  too,  for  that 
matter,  that  there  must  be  a  change 
in  attitude  toward  the  Negro?  Are 
they  afraid  to  say,  now  that  this 
Negro  has  proven  himself  worthy, 
that  there  must  be  a  receding  from 
certain  former  practices!  Or  is  it  the 
purpose  to  crowd  upon  this  Negro, 
even  though  the  logic  of  the  facts 
and  consistency  are  against  suchf 


Progress 


An  important  after- war 
industrial  opportunity, 
which  is  being  afforded 
Negroes,  is  through  the  Chickasaw 
shipbuilding  plant  at  Mobile,  Ala. 
This  plant  is  operated  by  the  same 
ofBcer  as  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron 
and  Railroad  Company,  both  com- 
panies being  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  and  have  back  of 
them  all  of  the  resources  and  capital 
which  this  corporation  controls.  The 
Chickasaw  plant  is  not  a  '*War 
Baby"  that  will  close  when  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  war  situation  have 
passed,  but,  like  the  Cramps  Ship 
Yard  and  the  Newport  News  Sbi^ 
building  Company,  it  is  to  perman- 
ently build  ships  to  go  upon  the  seas. 
The  Chickasaw  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany affords  a  great  after-war  op- 
portunity for  Negroes.  It  is  a  great 
opportunity,  not  only  because  of  the 
number  of  Negroes  to  be  employed 
—5,000  or  more — but  also  as  to  the 
lines  of  work  that  are  to  be  open  to 
them.  They  are  not  to  be  confined 
to  unskilled  labor,  but  are  to  be 
given  opportunity  to  enter  every 
line  of  work  that  the  plant  affords. 
This  company  is  to  build  the  new 
kind  of  ships,  those  constructed  out 
of  fabricated  steel. 


A  wearer  of  a  Service 
Stiir  Lynching  Pin  is    concerned    with 

the  impression  which 
our  inconsistencies  must  make  on 
the  world  abroad.  He  writes  in  the 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Free  Press: 


It  is  with  deepest  humiliation  I 
note  Ihp.t  the  Southern  States  are 
still  lynching  Negroes.  Right  in  the 
face  of  the  peace  conference,  a  mob 
burns  a  Negro  on  the  public  square 
in  Texas  for  a  crime  for  which  the 
state  had  already  meted  out  a  fit 
punishment.  Women,  American 
women,  stood  by  and  rejoiced  at  this 
act  of  barbarism,  while  in  Prance 
and  Belgium  women  are  crying  out 
justice  against  Hun  barbarism. 

Who  will  mention  these  facts  at 
the  great  conference  which  has  con- 
vened to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy?  Will  our  president!  Or 
is  he  too  much  affected  by  the  woes 
of  the  war-scourged  countries  to  note 
the  wrongs  done  his  people  here.  If 
the  Allies  really  wish  to  make  the 
former  German  Kaiser  suffer,  they 
should  clip  his  hair,  blacken  his  face 
and  banish  him  south  of  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  line — most  any  state 
would  do.  We  claim  we  love  democ- 
racy,— ^why  persecute  a  man  on  ac- 
count of  his  color?  Why  not  imitate 
Marshal  Foch,  who  said:  ''France 
has  no  color  prejudice  and  perse- 
cutes no  man  on  account  of  color  or 
creed. ' ' 

What  are  his  enemies  afraid  of 
that  they  should  organize  such  a  dia- 
bolic society,  when  all  the  world  is 
seeking  peace  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness?  He  has  never  borne  arms 
to  protect  his  rights,  nor  slain  to 
strike  terror  in  the  hearts  of  others. 
He  is  not  anarchistic,  but  oppression 
may  bring  it  about ;  not  a  Bolshevist, 
but  himger  may  make  him  so;  not 
disloyal,  but  inactivity  of  the  cen- 
tral government  may  bause  it.  He 
only  asks  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  an  American  citizen  without  any 
restrictions.  Grant  him  these;  de- 
nied these  in  this  day  with  the  spirit 
of  liberty  in  the  air  no  man  will  tol- 
erate an  abridgement  of  his  rights), 
who  cannot  foretell  a  divided  coun- 
try? 

We  cannot  conscientiously  solve 
the  problem  of  America  or  settle  a 
Balkan  quarrel,  tell  the  South 
Americans  to  live  brotherly  and  pro- 
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tect  them  from  aggression  when  we 
do  not  protect  a  home.  Liberty  and 
brotherly  feeling  go  hand  in  hand. 


The  News  and  Observ- 
What  a  er,  N.  C,  in  an  editor- 

Southern  ial,  tells  what    is    the 

Editor  8ay«  dominant  sentiment  in 
About  the  South  in  regard  to 

Lynching  the      most       cowardly 

crime  of  lynching.    We 

quote : 

"The  Onslow  lynching  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted (sic)It  is  keenly  disap- 
pointing that  the  white  people  of 
the  South  cannot  allow  the  law  to 
take  its  course  in  dealing  with  all 
criminals,  white  and  black.  Any 
grade  of  fair  intelligence  would  un- 
derstand, it  would  seem,  that  the 
Ijrnching  of  Negroes  is  merely  piling 
up  trouble  for  both  races  later  on. 
That  so  many  white  people  refuse  to 
grasp  this  fact  is  discouraging  in 
the  extreme  to  those  who  would  like 
to  see  peaceful  relations  between  the 
races. 

There  is  no  adequate  remedy  ex- 
cept continued  education  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  end  that  they  will  learn  to 
place  a  higher  value  on  human  life 
and  will  not  lightly  take  that  which 
they  cannot  replace.  Negroes  will,  of 
course,  suggest  that  the  thing  to  do 
is  to  capture  the  lynchers  and  ade- 
quately punish  them.  Theoretically 
that  is  the  thing  to  do.  But  obser- 
vant Negroes  know  how  hard  it  is  to 
do  that. 

Courts  are  no  stronger  than  public 
sentiment,  and  while  prosecuting  of- 
ficers ought  always  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  identify  and  punish  lynch- 
ers, until  public  sentiment  in  hostil- 
ity to  Ijrnching  gets  much  stronger 
than  it  is  now,  we  all  know,  as  much 
as  we  may  regret  it,  that  those  pros- 
ecuting officers  are  not  going  to  be, 
as  a  rule,  successful. 

Lawlessness  among  both  races  can 
only  be  abated  by  the  long  and  la- 
borious work  of  creating  a  whole- 
some respect  for  the  law,  *  To  this 
end  all  the  machinery  of  justice  and 
all  the  educational  and  uplifting  in- 


fluences available  ought  to  be  availed 
of. 

Meanwhile  law-abiding  men  of 
both  races  will  deplore  the  fact  that 
a  Negro  killed  a  white  man  bringing 
on  the  trouble  in  Onslow  and  that 
white  men  of  the  county  who  ought 
to  have  had  more  self-restraint  per- 
mitted themselves  to  commit  a  sec- 
ond murder  in  the  mistaken  belief 
that  it  was  justified  by  the  first. 


Colored 
Migration 


Negro  churches  of  the 
North  have  found  them- 
selves almost  help- 
less in  caring  for 
the  problems  presented  by  the  great 
influx  of  colored  people  from  the 
South.  In  Chicago,  the  negro  pop- 
ulation increased  from  50,000  to 
150,000  between  the  years  1916  and 
1918.  In  Detroit,  the  rate  of  increase 
has  been  almost  as  great.  In  Gary, 
Indiana,  the  colored  inhabitants  have 
quadrupled  in  two  years,  and  the 
United  States  Steel  Corj)oration  has 
assigned  to  the  Methodist  Church 
the  responsibility  of  earing  for  this 
group.  The  problem  is  also  acute  in 
Cincinnati  and  Toledo.  In  New  York 
City,  where  there  is  a  colored  popu- 
lation of  175,000  the  problem  is  seri- 
ous. 

The  old  and  new  colored  popula- 
tions do  not  mix  easily,  especially  in 
their  religious  life.  About  60  per 
cent  of  the  migrants  were  church 
members  in  the  South,  but  their  col- 
ored brethren  in  the  North  are  mak- 
ing little  headway  in  assimilating 
this  new  element;  while  the  white 
churches  have  done  practically  noth- 
ing to  aid  them.  There  is  desperate 
need  for  religious  educational  work 
among  colored  people.  In  Ohio,  out 
of  38,000  colored  children  only 
8,000  go  to  Sunday-school.  In  one 
city  there  are  twenty-two  saloons  to 
every  church,  and  of  the  existing 
churches  very  few  are  adequately 
equipped. 

There  seems  to  be  no  great  need 
for  new  churches,  but  there  is  an  ur- 
gent call  for  more  effective  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  existing  churches 
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for  (1)  establishing  community  cen-  facilities  for   wholesome   recreation, 

ters;  (2)  for  social  "welfare  work  in  The  negro's  innately  religious  nature 

industrial  communities;  (3)  for  pro-  makes  the  work    of    the    churches 

Tiding     sanitary    and    comfortable  doubly  urgent, 

housing  for  colored  people  and  (4)  


We  are  pained  to  announce  the  death  of  Professor  Andrew  J.  Steele 
which  occurred  at  Ann  Arbor  March  21st  last.  Though  death  was  caused 
by  an  old  standing  heart  trouble,  it  came  suddenly  and  unexpectedly. 

Prcfessor  Steele,  who  had  previously  served  his  country  in  the  war 
before  his  graduation  from  Whitewater  Normal  College  was  one  of  the 
earliest  educators  in  the  South.  In  the  very  beginnings  of  Tougaloo  Col- 
lego  he  made  his  mark  as  an  instructor,  and  because  of  his  qualifications  was 
appointed  to  the  leadership  of  Le  Moyne  Institute  in  Memphis  to  shape  its 
character  and  to  make  it  the  type  of  institution  which  it  has  held  until 
now.  When  he  went  South  as  a  teacher,  it  was  through  and  in  the  same 
spirit  of  devotion  to  his  country  as  that  which  called  him  in  the  Civil  War. 
His  heart  went  out  especially  to  the  unfortunate  people  of  another  race 
who  were  in  greatest  need.  Professor  Steele  continued  at  the  head  of  Le 
Moyne  Institute  for  over  forty  years,  and  when  he  retired,  his  work  and 
influence  were  so  highly  recognized  by  Southern  educators  and  citizens,  that 
a  request  was  sent  by  them  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  that  a  special  dis- 
pensation be  made  in  his  honor  by  a  pension  usually  accorded  ouly  to  col- 
lege professors.  For  ten  succeeeding  years,  Professor  Steele  resided  in  Ann 
Arbor  enjoying  his  well  .won  rest  and  his  books  which  were  a  part  of  his 
life,  and  in  friendly  helpfulness  of  community  welfare,  interested  in  all 
movements  which  made  for  the  betterment  of  his  fellowmen. 

And  so  has  gone  the  last  of  the  early  type  of  A.  M.  A.  educators  in  the 
South,  than  which  there  have  been  no  better.  The  Christian  influence  of  Le 
Moyne  Institute  under  Professor  Steele  was  pronounced,  and  is  felt  until 
this  day.  At  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-two  fruitful  years,  he  has  passed  to 
his  reward  but  never  will  pass  from  the  grateful  memories  of  thousands 
whom  he  led  on  to  worthy  lives. 


Rev.  Reading  Beatty  Johns  who  for  twenty-five  years  has  been  a  pastor 
of  churches  in  the  South  under  the  American  Missionary  Association  died 
on  February  5,  1919.  Mr.  Johns  was  educated  at  Lincoln  University,  grad- 
uating with  the  first  class  in  that  institution.  His  theological  course  was 
completed  at  Princeton  Seminary.  Mr.  Johns  had  his  earlier  pastorates  in 
such  cities  as  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  after  which  he  served 
only  under  the  American  Missionary  Association.  Mr.  Johns  was  an  excep- 
tionally interesting  preacher  and  was  possessed  of  an  exceptional  evan- 
gelistic gift.  His  sincere  and  conscientious  life  was  an  example  to  all  who 
knew  him. 


Rev.  J.  R.  McLean,  one  of  the  earliest  graduates  from  the  theological 
department  of  Talladega  College  and  from  that  time  onward  always  a  pastor 
in  the  churches  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  passed  away  on 
Monday,  April  7th.  The  churches  at  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  at  Ma- 
eon,  Georgia,  at  Paris,  Texas,  and  several  others  will  remember  his  faithful 
ministrations  to  them.  His  upright  example  strengthened  the  infiuence  of 
his  forceful  and  faithful  preaching. 
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THE  A.  M.  A.  TREASURY 

IRVING  C.  GAYLORD,  Trtmmrtr 


We  give  below  a  comparative  statement  of  the  receipts  for  March  and  for  tbe 
six  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  to  March  31st. 

RECEIPTS  FOR  MARCH 


GhurehM 

8imdft7 
Schools 

Wom«n*t 
SoeloClM 

Othor 
Socio 
tlot 

TP. 

8.  C. 

B. 

TOTAL 

IndiTld- 
ualo 

TOTAL 

LopieiM 

TOTAL 

1918.. 
1919.. 

8.198.3B 
6.978.71 

1.624.38 
1.668.78 

2.622.12 
2,287.98 

69.66 
30.20 

12.414.40 
9.856.67 

2.634.66 
3,486.84 

U.  049.06 
13.341.61 

6.671.02 
6.606.47 

21.620.0lt 
19.946.98 

Inc. 
Dee. 

34.40 

861.18 

34.45 

2,219.61 

334.14 

39.35 

2.658.73 

1,707.65 

1.673.10 

RECEIPTS  SIX  MONTHS  TO  MARCH  31ST 

Available  for  Regular  Appropriations: 


Churehot 

Sundmy 
Schools 

Womon'8 
SocloUoi 

Other 

Socio- 

Uoo 

YP. 
8.  C. 

B. 

TOTAL 

IndlTld- 
ualt 

TOTAL 

tiOJlclM 

TOTAL 

1918 
1919 

74.189.64 
74,308.78 

4.106.45 
3,706.81 

20,160.94 
16.806.18 

6.50 

364.85 
320.51 

98,817.28 
94,14L28 

4.980.87 
3.U7.69 

103.798.15 
97,258.87 

26.904.28 
33.416.37 

130.702.4S 
130.674.34 

Inc. 

119.24 

*'"mM 

"WmM 

"eiso 

'"ii^ii 

*'4,*676!00 

"i*863.*28 

"iiiSlis 

6.511.09 

Dec  . 

28.19 

Designated  by  Contributors  for  Special  Objects,  Outside  of  Regular  Appropriations: 


Churchot 

Sundfty 
Schools 

Women's 
SocleUes 

Other 

Socte- 

Ues 

YP. 

8.  C. 

B. 

TOTAL 

IndlTld- 
wUs 

* 

TOTAL 

LopieiM 

TOTAL 

1917-18 
1918-19 

2.132.16 
1,158.30 

863.37 
945.57 

1.970.r.8 
2,870.8.^ 

22.00 

659.60 
170.07 

5.647.81 
5,144.79 

15.809.50 
14.899.66 

21.357.31 
20.044.45 

21,357.31 
20,044.46 

Inc 

■ 

82.20 

900.17 

Dec 

973.86 

22.00 

389.63 

403.02 

909.84 

1.312.86 

1.312.86 

SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS  SIX  MONTHS 


RECJEIFTS 

1917-lS 

1918-19 

Increaso 

Docreaso 

Available  for  Regrular  Appropriations   .  .• 

Designated  by  Contributors  for  Special  Objects. 

8130.702.43 
21.357.31 

130.674.24 
20.044.45 

28  19 

1,312.86 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS   SIX  MONTHS    

8152.069.74 

150,718.69 

1.341.06 

FORM  OF  A  BEQUEST 

"I  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of i dollars  to  "The  American  Missionary 

Association,  Incorporated  by  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York."     The 
will  should  be  attested  by  tnree  witnesses. 

CONDITIONAL  GIFTS 

Anticipated  bequests  are  received  on  the  Conditional  Qlft  plan;  the  Association 
agreeing-  to  pay  an  annual  sum  In  semi-annual  payments  durlner  the  life  of  the  donor 
or  other  designated  person.  For  information,  write  The  American  Missionary  Assooia- 
tion. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH  BUILDING  SOCIETY 


May  is  here  again,  laug^hing  May,  with  her  blooming  fields  and  balmy 
air.  This  is  the  time  to  put  your  church  grounds  into  apple-pie  order.  Make 
your  lawn  about  the  sanctuary,  with  its  shrubbery  and  flower  beds,  a  thing 
of  beauty.  A  slovenly  church  lot  is  a  hindrance  to  religion.  A  charming 
lawn  is  a  means  of  grace. 

«    «    « 

Is  your  insurance  all  right t  Several  hundred  churches  bum  down 
every  year.  H  your  policy  has  expired  and  has  not  been  renewed  and  your 
church  vanishes  in  flames,  then  how  can  you  rebuild  without  the  insurance! 
Make  sure  about  this  today. 

«    «    « 

Have  a  tornado  clause  put  into  your  policy.  Here  comes  a  letter  from 
a  church  whose  house  of  worship  blew  away  last  August.  In  many  places 
it  is  as  important  to  insure  against  hurricanes  as  against  fire. 

«    «    « 

Parsonage  loans  t  Yes,  the  list  of  applications  for  them  is  steadily 
growing  since  the  war  closed.  We  mean  to  do  our  best  to  help  provide  our 
ministers  with  homes  till  every  one  of  our  3,095  Congregational  churches 
which  have  no  home  for  the  minister  is  equipped  with  a  good  manse  to  shel- 
ter the  pastor  and  his  family. 

«    «    « 

At  the  March  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  aid  was  voted  to 
sixteen  churches  in  thirteen  different  states.  The  helping-hand  reached  out 
from  New  York  harbor  to  the  Golden  Gate  to  relieve  the  country-wide  need. 
Four  were  parsonage  cases  where  we  are  glad  to  help  shelter  ministers' 
families  North  and  South.  Twelve  were  grants  and  loans  to  supplement 
amounts  raised  by  churches  to  secure  their  equipment.  There  are  still  many 
applicants  on  the  waiting  list. 

«    ^    ^ 

We  have  just  placed  a  chapel  in  Moore  Haven,  Florida,  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Okeechobee  in  the  Everglade  country.  It  is  for  the  use  of 
onr  little  church  there  not  yet  two  years  old.  The  Mayor  of  the  little  city 
is  an  enterprising  woman  who  heads  a  committee  of  business  men  (includ- 
ing her  husband)  now  visiting  the  state  legislature  at  Tallahassee  to  ask 
that  a  new  county  be  carved  out  of  three  immense  counties  whose  county- 
neats  are  now  remote  and  difficult  of  access.  The  new  county  will  include 
about  one  million  acres  of  land  on  the  south  and  west  shores  of  that  great 
lake.  The  committee  carries  exhibits  of  the  wonderful  tomatoes  raised  on 
that  rich  soil,  also  trophies  which  they  have  won  for  other  products  at  state 
fairs.    They  seem  to  think  this  is  a  Paradise  for  gardeners. 
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PEORIA,  ILL.,  UNION  CONQREOATIONAL  CHURCH.  INTBRIOR 

THE  PLACE  OF  WORSHIP 


By  Charltt 

IN  building  the  sanctuary  the 
chief  interest  will  center  in  the 
place  ol  worship.  However 
stately  and  splendid  the  exterior  of 
the  edifice  may  be,  or  however 
varied  and  complete  may  he  the  so- 
cial and  educational  equipment,  a 
matter  of  chief  concern  must  always 
he  the  place  where  the  congregation 
assembles  for  prayer  and  praise,  and 
to  listen  to  the  message  of  eternal 
truth. 

The  worship-room  is  the  power- 
house of  the  church.  Here  is  kindled 
the  fire  and  here  is  generated  the 
steam  that  energize  the  activities  of 
the  church.  Here  men  waken  to  a 
consciousness  that  they  are  immor- 
tals, children  of  the  eternal  God, 
horn  for  an  endless  career.  Here, 
face  to  face  with  God,  their  minds 
illumined  by  the  great  truths  of  life, 
their  hearth  stirred  by  the  great 
ideals  of  Christ,  and  their  wills  en- 
listed in  a  holy  purpose    to    realize 


H.  Richards 
those  ideals  in  their  own  experience 
and  in  the  world  men  are  quickened 
into  new  life.  Song  and  sermon  and 
spiritual  communion  lift  up  the  soul 
into  a  new  atmosphere. 

Some  call  this  room  the  auditor- 
ium. So  it  is,  hut  it  is  more  than  a 
mere  place  to  hear  an  eloquent 
preacher  and  fine  music.  Some  call  it 
the  meetinghouse.  So  it  is,  but  it  ia 
more  than  a  mere  assembly  hall.  It 
is  the  place  where  all  may  voice  to- 
gether their  praises  and  their  pray- 
ers, and  may  wait  upon  God  for  his 
word  of  counsel. 

The  spiritual  life  developed  here 
will  pulse  its  life  blood  through  all 
the  channels  of  the  church  work. 

How  shall  we  make  this  place  of 
worship  such  that  it  will  render  most 
effective  ser^'ieet 

It  should  have  a  noble  dignity,  a 
stalely  beauty  wbieh  will  of  itself 
inspire  a  worshipful  feeling.  There 
should  be  nothing:  friTolouB  or  e<y 
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centric  about  it.  Its  appointments 
should,  be  sober  and  impressive  so 
that  on  entering  the  room  one  should 
feel  that  hush  of  spirit  that  pre- 
pares the  soul  for  communion  "with 
God. 

In  shape  it  may  be  a  parallelo- 
gram, or  it  may  be  cruciform,  or  it 
may  be  an  amphitheatre.  The  early 
churches  took  for  worship  the  basili- 
cas or  commercial  halls  of  the  Bo- 
man  capital,  which  were  rectangular 
in  shape.  At  the  farther  end  they 
pushed  out  an  apse,  which  devel- 
oped later  into  a  chancel,  and  thus 
the  buildings  came  to  have  the  shape 
of  a  cross,  s3nnbolic  of  the  central 
feature  of  the  Christian  faith.  This 
form  has  retained  its  i)opularity 
through  the  centuries,  and  in  a  large 
buildmg  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  It 
gives  ample  room  for  a  great  congre- 
gation, the  larger  part  of  whicTi  will 
be  grouped  near  the  pulpit.  Some- 
times, owing  to  the  limitations  of 
the  church  lot,  the  nave  is  shorten- 
ed, and  the  building  takes  the  shape 
of  a  Greek  cross,  the  arms  of  which 
(including  the  nave)  are  of  equal 
length.  With  a  gallery  around  the 
entire  room  a  large  congregation  can 
be  accommodated  in  a  comparative- 
ly small  space. 

The  larger  churches  are  often 
built  with  aisles  on  each  side  of  the 
nave,  and  lighted  by  windows  in  the 
clear-story  well  above  the  congrega- 
tion. This  adds  much  to  the  ^beauty 
and  impressiveness  of  the  room. 

If  pillars  are  needed  to  carry  the 
roof  in  such  a  large  building,  care 
should  be  taken  to  place  them  at  the 
end  of  the  pews,  that  they  may  not 
interfere  with  the  view  of  the  pul- 
pit. Large  pillars  standing  well  out 
from  the  wall  may  shut  off  the  view 
of  the  preacher  from  scores  of  per- 
sons who  wish  to  hear  his  message, 
which  is  a  great  misfortune.  . 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  make  a  square  audi- 
torium with  the  seats  arranged  as  in 
an  amphitheatre.  It  is  more  difficult, 
however,  in  such  a  room  to  preserve 
an  atmosphere  of  worship  or  to  se- 


cure that  impressiveness  which  the- 
very  shape  and  style  of  the     room 
ought  to  suggest. 

A  fashion  prevailed  a  few  years 
ago  of  putting  the  pulpit  into  the 
comer  of  such  a  square  room,  and 
letting  the  aisles  and  pews  radiate 
from  it  like  a  fan.  In  such  a  room 
one  of  the  side  walls  may  be  mov- 
able, being  made  of  sliding  or  fold- 
ing doors,  so  that  the  Sunday  School 
room  adjoining  can  be  thrown  open 
and  become  a  part  of  the  church 
audience  room.  This  style  of  build- 
ing is  in  less  favor  now  than  former- 
ly because,  first,  it  is  a  too  radical 
departure  from  reoognized  architec- 
tural standards;  second,  because  in 
such  a  room  the  ceiling  must  have 
special  treatment,  the  lines  curving 
from  the  comers  to  the  center  or  to 
a  dome,  otherwise  the  room  is  seri- 
ously disfigured;  and  third,  because 
the  advantages  of  this  form  can  be 
secured  better  by  a  different  ar- 
rangement. The  Sunday  School 
room  can  be  thrown  into  the  church 
auditorium  by  a  variety  of  plans. 

The  Colonial  church  with  its  gal- 
leries, or  the  Gh)thic  or  Romanesque 
type  with  transepts  and  galleries, 
probably  affords  the  most  satisfac- 
tory style. 

In  a  large  auditorium  it  is  impor- 
tant to  guard  against  an  echo  which 
may  seriously  impair  the  effective- 
ness of  a  speaker.  Have  your  archi- 
tect make  a  special  study  of  this 
subject,  and  plan  the  construction  so 
that  the  sound  waves  shall  not  be 
reflected  from  high  blank  walls  to 
the  confusion  of  hearers  and  the  dis- 
comfort of  the  speaker.  The  more 
timbers  there  are  in  the  ceiling,  the 
galleries,  the  screens  and  the  pews 
to  break  these  sound  waves,  the  less 
reverberation  will  there  be.  If  after 
the  room  is  completed  there  is  still 
a  decided  echo  it  may  sometimes  be 
overcome  by  hanging  draperies  on 
the  farther  walls  or  by  stretching 
wires  across  the  room.  Stone 
churches  may  line  the  wftlls  with 
Ghiastovino  tiling,  made  in  New"  Ha- 
ven, which  has  an  absorbent  i)ower 
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which  prevents  any  echo. 

The  Ventilation  of  the  church  is  a 
matter  of  prime  importance.  To 
preach  the  gospel  to  a  drowsy  con- 
gregation is  like  sowing  seed  upon  a 
rock.  It  can  find  no  lodgment.  Elo- 
quence is  wasted  upon  people  whose 
minds  are  drugged  with  carbonic 
acid  gas  and  who  are  famished  for 
oxygen.  Plenty  of  fresh  air  should 
be  provided  constantly  for  a  large 
congregation,  and  that  without 
opening  the  wmdows.  Sometimes 
this  is  done  by  forcing  the  air  into 
the  room  by  fans  operated  by  ma- 
chinery. Sometimes  the  same  result 
is  secured  by  drawing  the  foul  air 
out  of  the  room  through  registers  in 
the  floor  into  a  chamber  underneath 
leading  to  the  smokestack  whose 
heat  is  constantly  carrying  in  its 
strong  current  the  stream  of  impure 
air  to  the  sky,  while  fresh  warm  air 
is  introduced  to  the  church  by  other 
channels.  This  is  the  ''Buttan  sys- 
tem" by  which  even  in  the  coldest 
weather  a  church  may  be  as  well 
supplied  with  fresh  air  at  the  end  of 
a  service  as  at  the  beginning,  and 
without  opening  a  single  window. 

How  shall  the  people  be  seated? 
Some  have  been  satisfied  with  opera- 
chairs,  which  are  suitable  for  a  hall 
used  for  many  purposes.  There  is 
an  advantage  also  in  knowing  the 
exact  number  of  sittings  provided. 
But  the  family  is  the  true  unit  in 
church  life,  and  the  family  pew  in 
church  has  had  a  long  and  honorable 
history.  It  is  a  beautiful  thing  to 
see  father,  mother  and  children  to- 
gether in  the  sanctuary,  and  pews 
are  certainly  better  adapted  to  their 
needs  than  chairs.  Be  sure,  however, 
that  the  pews  are  comfortable,  of 
such  shape  and  height  as  will  best 
conform  to  the  physicial  structure  of 
the  average  man  or  woman.  No  per- 
son is  likely  to  be  a  good  listener  if 
he  is  in  torment. 

Free  pews,  too,  are  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  are  in  accordance  with 
our  democratic  ideals.  The  Lord's 
house  is  for  all  His  children,  and 
there  should  be  no  special  privileges 


for  anyone  there  because  he  has  a 
long  purse.  The  free  pew  system, 
however,  need  not  prevent  the  fam- 
ily from  occupying  a  pew  together. 
In  most  churches  an  arrangement 
can  easily  be  made  by  which  the 
same  family  may  continuously  oc- 
cupy the  same  pew  if  its  members 
come  early  to  church.  Laggards,  of 
course,  need  not  expect  reserved 
seats. 

What  about  the  Pulpit?  This  in 
our  Protestant  places  of  worship  is 
the  central  feature  of  the  sanctuary. 
Here  lies  the  open  Bible,  the  book 
of  books,  the  textbook  of  our  faith. 
And  here  the  minister  stands  to  in- 
terpret for  the  people  these  sacred 
oracles  and  to  declare  the  great 
truths  of  the  eternal  life.  He  is  to 
make  vivid  and  clear  the  inspiring 
ideals  of  Christ,  the  true  Master  of 
men. 

But  this  is  not  his  only  duty.  He 
is  the  leader  of  worship,  bringing 
the  people  into  intimate  communion 
with  Qod  through  song  and  suppli- 
cation. This  is  the  other  half  of  the 
service  which  is  too  often  minimized, 
as  though  the  only  object  in  church- 
going  is  to  hear  the  sermon.  The 
sacrifice  of  praise,  the  coming  into 
joyful  intimacy  with  the  heavenly 
Father  in  prayer,  the  sunning  of  the 
soul  in  the  light  of  Infinite  Love  as 
we  worship  God,  these  have  equal  im- 
portance wtih  the  study  of  the  truth. 

In  the  early  churches  there  were 
twin  pulpits  on  either  side  of  the 
great  platform,  called  the  "Am- 
bones,"  from  one  of  which  was  read 
the  Law,  and  from  the  other  the 
Gospel.  Later,  one  of  these  became 
the  place  for  leading  the  worship  of 
the  congregation,  and  the  other  for 
the  preaching  of  the  sermon.  There 
is  now  a  tendency  in  many  churches 
to  return  to  this  custom,  and  they 
are  placing  the  reading  desk  on  one 
side  of  the  platform,  and  on  the 
other  side  the  pulpit.  Sometimes 
the  pulpit  is  thrust  forward  into  the 
room  and  raised  higher,  perhaps,  by 
the  side  of  a  pillar.  X^e  majority  of 
our  churches,  however,     prefer     to 
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keep  the  familiar  order  of  things, 
the  reading  desk  and  pulpit  being 
the  same,  with  the  communion  table 
on  a  lower  level  in  front. 

Where  shall  we  place  the  Choir? 
No  longer  in  a  gallery  back  of  the 
people,  to  sing  to  the  back  of  their 
heads.  The  choir  is  to  lead  the 
praises  of  the  people,  and  the  place 
of  leadership  is  in  front.  It  should 
be  near  the  pulpit.  If  the  church  has 
a  chancel  the  choir,  divided  into  an- 
tiphonal  groups,  should  be  on  either 
side  of  it,  facing  each  other.  One 
large  London  church  (Union  Chapel, 
Islington)  which  is  said  to  have  the 
best  congregational  singing  in  the 
world,  places  the  organist  behind 
and  below  the  pulpit,  out  of  sight  of 
the  congregation,  while  the  great 
choir,  divided  into  two  groups,  is 
placed  in  the  side  galleries  near  the 
pnlpit.  Most  modem  churches  pre- 
fer to  have  the  choir  in  a  gallery 
back  of  the  pulpit  and  raised  a  little 
above  it. 

The  modem  choir  gallery  is  no 
longer  a  little  box  for  a  quartet  of 
singers,  but  is  ample  enough  for  a 
large  chorus,  since  if  all  the  people 
are  to  be  inspired  to  sing  heartily 
there  must  be  a  strong  leadership. 
The  best  choirs  have  one  or  two 
highly  trained  singers,  or  a  good 
quartet,  for  the  solos  and  special 
parts,  but  their  work  is  supplement- 
ed and  made  effective  by  the  team- 
work of  the  great  chorus.  It  is  im- 
portant, therefore,  to  provide  ample 
room  for  a  large  choir,  that  the  wor- 
ship in  the  sanctuary  may  be  as  im- 
pressive and  inspiring  as  possible. 

The  Decorations  of  the  place  of 
worship  should  be  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  room.  Nothing 
pfdtry  or  fantastic  should  be  permit- 
ted; nothing  gaudy  or  garish.  The 
adornments  should  be  noble  and  in 
accordance  with  good  taste. 

There  are  some  notable  examples 
among  our  churches  where  beautiful 
paintings  upon  the  wall  have  adde^i 
to  the  charm  of  the  room.  Thorwald- 
sen's  figure  of  Christ,  or  a  picture 
of  the  Ascension  on  the  w^U  back 


of  the  pulpit,  if  done  by  a  really  fine 
painter,  may  add  impressiveness  to 
the  room.  There  is  danger,  however, 
that  unless  the  work  is  done  by  a 
masterly  artist  it  will  be  an  offense 
rather  than  a  help.  Of  course  our 
Pilgrim  forbears  were  strongly  oi>- 
posed  to  any  pictorial  representa- 
tions in  their  meeting  houses,  but  in 
our  day  there  are  those  who  find  re- 
ligious lessons  well  taught  by  them. 
Most  churches  will  hesitate  to  make 
use  of  wall  paintings  as  permanent 
additions  to  the  room. 

The  art  of  the  decorator,  however, 
may  in  other  ways  transform  a  very 
plain  and  unattractive  room  into  a 
beautiful  temple  of  worship.  Pine 
examples  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the 
United  Congregational  Church,  New- 
port, Rhode  Island,  (where  John  La 
Parge  was  the  artist)  and  in  the 
Brick  Church,  New  York.  One 
should  be  very  sure  of  the  result  be- 
fore committing  this  work  to  a  dec- 
orator, but  in  the  hands  of  a  master 
a  very  rare  beauty  may  be  devel- 
oped. 

Most  churches  prefer  to  place 
their  decorations  in  the  windows.  A 
church  can  secure  very  attractive 
stained  glass  windows  from  good 
firms  at  a  moderate  cost.  If  care  is 
taken  to  have  the  colors  soft  and 
mellow,  the  church  may  reach  Mil- 
ton's ideal,  and  be 

"Lit  by  a  dim,  religious  light. 

Through  storied  windows  richly  dlght" 

Most  churches,  though  they  may 
shrink  from  having  paintings  on  the 
wall,  are  quite  willing  to  have  pic- 
tures in  the  windows.  These,  if  de- 
signed and  made  by  recognized  ex- 
perts, may  add  very  greatly  to  the 
beauty  and  attractiveness  of  the 
room.  Memorial  windows  may  be 
obtained  which  will  be  o^  historic 
value,  as  well  as  carrying  with  them 
a  message  of  religious  truth.  Such 
windows  give  a  glow  and  splendor 
to  the  room  which  without  them 
would  be  wanting.  They  enable  us  to 
say,  ''strength  and  beauty  are  in  thy 
sanctuary.*' 
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SOME  RUSSIAN-GERMANS  IN  THE  SUNSET  STATE 

By  Rfv.  J.  G.  Eckhardi,  Sanger,  Cal. 


ABOUT  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
many  Germans  of  the  agri- 
cultural class  found  the  bur- 
dens that  rested  upon  them  in  their 
native  country  too  heavy  for  them. 
They  did  not  want  compulsory  mili- 
tary training  nor  other  severe  re- 
strictions that  hedged  in  their  lives. 
They  moved  eastward  into  Russia 
which  then  seemed  to  them  the  land 
of  promise.  Great  colonies  of  them 
eetahlLshed  themselves  in  the  Volga 
region  and  elsewhere. 

But  more  than  a  hundred  years 
later  their  descendants  found  life 
too  hard  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Czar.  They  wanted  freedom  and  bet- 
ter opportunities  for  themselves' 
and  their  children.  So  they  came  to 
America,  and  thousands  of  them 
crossed  the  continent  and  settled  in 
California. 

About  thirty  years  ago  the  first  of 
these  German  Russian    families 


to  their  old  pursuit  of  tilling  the 
soil.  So  they  settled  down  in  sniall 
colonies  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Fresno. 

They  leveled  the  soil,  blasted  the 
hard-pan  and  planted  their  sniall 
twenty  and  forty  acre  farms  in  alfal- 
fa, fruit  trees  and  vines.  They 
worked  in  a  great  many  instances 
almost  day  and  night,  living  in  pov- 
erty in  order  to  pay  the  interest  and 
their  other  obligations.  In  most  cases 
they  have  been  successful  and  they 
have  helped  a  great  deal  to  make 
Fresno  County  to  be  one  of  the  most 
productive  counties  in  the  produc- 
tive state  of  California. 

In  the  year  1908  a  group  of  twen- 
ty-five of  these  people,  living  about 
twelve  miles  from  Fresno,  came  to- 
gether and  organized  the  Salem  Con- 
gregational Church  because  they  felt 
the  necessity  of  such  an  organization 
ff,r  themselves  and    their    children. 


California  came  from  Russia  almost     The  next  year  they  built  for  them- 


pennil-:3s.  Mote  followed,  until  now 
there  are  twelve  thousand  or  more 
in  Fresno  and  Fresno  County.  They 
workeil  hard  an*!  saved  their  money, 
and  after  some  had  saved  up  a  few 
hundred  dollars  they    turned    back 


selves  a  bouse  of  worship  with  the 
aid  of  The  Congregational  Church 
Building  Society,  receiving  a  modest 
grant.  Three  years  later  when  I 
look  charge  ef  the  work  the  mem- 
bership was  sixty,  and  it  steadily 
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small.    At  the  time  the  new  build- 
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in^  was  started  in  1917  the  member- 
ship had  increased  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty.    The  present  membership 


from  twenty-five  to  two  hun- 
dred and  twelve  has  been  made  in 
ten  years,  in  a  rural  community.  We 
have  a  Sunday  School  of  over  two 
hundred  members ;  a  wide-awf^e 
Young  People's  Society  and  an  ex- 
cellent ladies'  organization.  It  had 
been  a  home  missionary  church  until 
April  Ist,  1918,  when  it  became  self- 
supporting. 

There  is -a  real  necessity  for  this 
church,  as  it  is  located  in  the  finest 
raisin  and  fruit  district  in  the  state 
of  California,  in  the  center  of  a  large 
settlement  of  German  Russians  who 
have  bought  and  improved  it,  among 
whom  are  a  large  number  of  older 
people  who  do  not  understand  Eng- 
lish well  enough  to  get  much  benefit 
from  an  English  sermon  and  who 
are  too  old  and  insufiiciently  educat- 
ed to  ever  learn  the  language  well 
enoufi^  for  this. 

It  is  a  church  with  a  real  mission 
both  among  the  old  and  the  young  of 
our  people,  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
bright  and  useful  future  before  it. 


ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 


THE  tides  of  the  Pacific  pour 
through  a  narrow  strait  in- 
to a  triangular  bay  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  down  the  coast 
from  Paget  Sound.  At  the  apex  of 
the  triangle  lies  Aberdeen,  Washing- 
ton, and  a  little  farther  west  on  the 
shore  of  the  bay  is  Hoquiam.  Hoqui- 
am  is  a  busy  little  city  of  eleven 
thousand  people,  half  of  whom  are 
native  Americans.  The  other  half 
are  Scandinavians,  Finns  and  Aus- 
trians.  It  is  a  lumber  and  shipbuild- 
ing town,  and  has  enjoyed  much 
prosperity  of  late. 

Here  we  have  a  little  Swedish 
church,  nine  years  old,  in  which 
Prof.  Risberg  is  much  interested  and 
which  is  doing  good  work  among  the 
more  than  two  thousand  Scandina- 
vians there.  They  have  asked  the  aid 
of  this  Society  to  help  pay  last  bills 
on  the  modest  but  attractive  little 
honBe  of  wor^p,  to  which  our  Com- 


mittee has  gladly  responded.  We 
hope  this  church  on  the  suiuet  alope 
of  our  country  will  prosper. 

Passing  south  across  the  Columbia 
river  out  of  Washington  into  the 
neighboring  state  of  Oregon,  and  go- 
ing down  from  Portland  about  seven- 
ty-five miles  we  come  to  Corvallis. 
Oar  church  in  this  busy  little  town  of 
five  or  six  thousand  people  has  a 
unique  importance  because  it  is  lo- 
cated at  the  gateway  of  a  large  state 
college. 

This  is  the  Oregon  A^cultural 
College,  which  has  some  2000  regular 
students,  and  including  those  who 
take  the  short  courses  there  are  4000 
enrolled  during  the  year.  It  has  a 
large  number  of  fine  buildings,  and 
its  curriculum  includes  not  only  agri- 
cultural specialties  but  engineering 
home  economics,  and  other  branches. 

For  these  thousands  of  young  peo- 
ple our  former  church  building  erect- 
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ed  by  our  aid  thirty  years  ago,  was 
entirely  inadequate.  It  was  remote 
from  the  College  and  too  far  from 
the  residential  part  of  the  town. 
•  The  old  property  was  sold,  and 
five  lots  were  bought  within  two 
blocks  of  the  (jpllege  campus.  It  was 
decided  to  build  a  church  which 
should  be  a  social  center  for  the 
younff  people  as  well  as  a  place  of 
worship.  Many  of  those  cominc 
from  country  homes  do  not  have  the 
social  and  religions  privileges  en- 
joyed in  a  city,  but  a  building  prop- 
erly equipped  might  be  a  home  for 
them  where  they  could  find  fellow- 
ship and  stimulus  for  the  b$st  life. 
The  new  church  is  to  be  headquar- 
ters for  them,  Wben  they  go  back 
to  their  homes  they  will  carry  the 
ideals  and  methods  of  the  church  to 
better  their  own  communities. 

Under  the  fine  leadership  of  Rev. 
B.  T.  Sherman  this  community 
church  was  built,  with  a  Greek  tem- 
ple front.  It  contains  nineteen  rooms, 
including  the  auditorium,  a  dozen  of 
them  being  classrooms,  or  club- 
rooms.  The  reception  room  is  in 
front,  and  is  a  reading  room  and 
place  for  small  gatherings, .  though 
it  may  be  opened  to  form  part  of  tiie 


auditorium  when  needed.  The  place 
of  worship  is  flexible,  seating  about 
two  hundred  on  the  main  floor,  but 
when  the  side  rooms  and  galleries 
are  occupied  about  eight  hundred 
people  may  see  and  hear  the  speak- 
er. In  the  basement  a  great  banquet 
hall  may  be  also  the  gj-mnasium  and 
Sunday  School  room,  The  people 
are  very  proud  of  this  fine  building. 

Of  this  fine  equipment  Mr.  Wikoff 
wrote  last  year:  "Aside  from  the 
First  Congregational  Church  and  the 
Sunnyside  Church  in  Portland,  this 
is  the  finest  Congregational  Church 
in  the  state  of  Oregon,  and  for  the 
size  of  the  town  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  whole  Pacific  district" 

He  was  with  them  at  the  dedica- 
tion service  a  year  ago,  and  helped 
them  raise  $3,000  to  complete  the 
financing  of  the  enterprise. 

The  pastor  has  since  organized  a 
"Community  Student  Congregation- 
al Chureh,"  affiliated  with  our 
church  and  co-operating  with  it, 
which  enli,sts  the  students  in  relig- 
ious training  of  great  value  and  at- 
tracts many  into  the  membership  of 
the  church.  Our  grant  and  loan, 
have  made  this  $20,000  plant  possi- 
ble. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
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CHRISTIAN  WORK  BY  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

By  Ruth  Richards,  a  Mount  Holyoke  Graduate 


DURING  the  last  few  years  much 
has  been  said  and  written 
about  a  lack  of  stamina  in 
the  youth  of  this  generation,  that  our 
college  young  people  are  ''going  to 
the  dogs."  No  longer  are  there  con- 
spicuous examples  of  conversion 
among  students ;  there  are  no  more 
revivals  or  Haystack  Prayer  Meet- 
ings. College  students  of  today  are 
light  and  frivolous,  or  worse. 

Nevertheless,  we  young  people 
think  that  we  can  defend  ourselves 
successfully  against  such  accusa- 
tions. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  defi- 
nite interest  in  religious  affairs  in 
nearly  all  our  colleges.  To  present 
instances  selected  at  random : 

At  Mount  Holyoke,  organized 
Bible  and  mission  study  classes,  con- 
ducted by  members  of  the  upper 
classes  and  of  the  faculty,  are  held 
each  semester.  A  goodly  number  of 
the  students  attend  them. 

At  Amherst,  Bible  classes  under 
the  leadership  of  students  have  been 
held  in  all  the  fraternity  houses. 
That  the  Gospel  of  John,  the  basis 
of  the  discussions  held  there,  has 
proved  an  interesting  study  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  those  enrolled  have  regularly  at- 
tended the  classes. 

At  the  University  of  Washington 
a  Bible  study  campaign  has  been 
conducted  which  led  to  the  enrol- 
ment of  three  hundred  men  in  eight 
groups.  In  this  case,  the  average  at- 
tendance was  greater  than  the  en- 
rolment. 

All  the  ''plebes*'  at  West  Point, 
an  institution  which  we  do  not  or- 


dinarily associate  with  religious  ac- 
tivities, are  in  Bible  study  classes 
led  by  upper-classmen. 

At  Clemson  College,  S.  C,  five 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  seventy-eight 
per  cent  of  the  whole  student  body, 
were  enrdlled  in  sixty  groups.  Four 
different  courses  of  Bible  study  were 
given  under  the  leadership  of  stu- 
dents coached  by  professors. 

The  average  attendance,  ninety- 
four  per  cent,  shows  that  the  inter- 
est was  great. 

Although  the  religious  work  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology is  less  intimate  in  character 
than  at  institutions  which  have  a 
more  complete  college  life,  it  is  not 
wholly  lacking.  A  seri^  of  devo- 
tional meetings  designed  especially 
for  Tech  men  has  recently  been  held. 
Professor  Wickenden  assisted  by 
talks  on  ''The  Engineer's  Faith." 

During  one  semester  alone  at 
Iowa  State  College,  three  hundred 
and  five  women  were  enrolled  in 
nineteen  Bible  classes. 

At  Rutgers,  prayer  groups  have 
been  formed  which  meet  in  several 
of  the  fraternity  houses. 

At  Dartmouth,  after  a  campaign 
by  John  E.  Mott,  fifteen  Bible 
classes  were  organized.  Under  the 
leadership  of  students  instructed  by 
one  of  the  professors,  these  classes 
studied  the  Gospel  of  Mark.  A  con- 
dition of  enrolment  was  that  every 
member  should  promise  to  read  his 
Bible  daily. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  definite 
spirit  of  altruism,  the  direct  product 
of  a  virile  religious  experience,  at 
work  in  our  colleges.     College  stu- 
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dents  of  today  are  being  made  con- 
stantly aware  of  the  slogan,  **Not 
for  ourselves  but  for  others.''  Stu- 
dent Volunteer  Bands,  social  settle- 
ment work,  night  schools,  and  just 
now  Red  Cross  and  war  relief  work, 
show  the  influence  of  that  altruistic 
spirit. 

At  Syracuse  the  Student  Volunteer 
Band  is  growing  rapidly.  Whether 
as  the  result  of  Christian  patriotism 
awakened  by  the  war  or  of  renewed 
religious  vigor,  more  joined  the 
band  in  one  week  during  the  past 
year  than  in  any  two  years  within 
the  memory  of  one  of  the  veteran 
professors. 

At  Drake  University,  Iowa,  the 
two  Christian  Associations  are  rais- 
ing money  for  a  printing-press  in 
Bolenge,  Africa.  The  press  is  a  mem- 
orial to  one  of  Drake's  most  brilliant 
graduates  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Student  Volunteer  Band  and  who 
gave  his  life  to  save  two  friends. 

Four  deputations  of  Williams'  stu- 
dents have  successfully  conducted 
twenty-two  meetings  in  surrounding 
communities  during  one  college  year, 
with  the  result  that  the  county  sec- 
retary of  tifb  Y.  M.  C.  A.  says,  '*The 
Williams  men  have  done  an  inesti- 
mable service  in  showing  the  young 
men  of  these  communities  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  Christian  life!" 

The  University  of  Virginia  con- 
ducts  a    night    school,   which   con- 


tinues throughout  the  summer,  at  a 
point  several  miles  distant  from  the 
college  campus.  It  also  supports  a 
dispensary  in  which  a  full-time  grad- 
uate nurse  is  employed  and  at  which 
fourth-year  medical  students  in  the 
university  hold  a  weekly  clinic. 

A  deputation  of  sixteen  men  from 
South  Dakota  State  College  spent  a 
Christmas  vacation  in  holding  meet- 
ings in  the  surrounding  towns.  Pre- 
vious to  the  campaign,  these  sixteen 
leaders  met  at  six  o'clock  every 
morning  for  a  month,  that  by  means 
of  strenuous  work  together  they 
might  be  better  prepared  for  their 
task,  not  only  morally  and  spiritual- 
ly but  also  physically  and  mentally. 
The  result  was  that  they  conducted 
a  campaiign  which  led  forty-ei^rht 
persons,  mostly  boys  of  high-school 
age,  to  decide  for  Christ. 

Deputations,  or  ''gosi)el  teams,** 
from  the  University  of  Colorado  and 
from  Rutgers  College  were  also  very 
successful  in  work  with  hig^h-school 
boys. 

A  slightly  different  phase  of  Chris- 
tian manliness  exemplified  by  college 
students  was  manifested  at  Wor- 
cester Polytechnic  Institute  when 
the  junior  class  voted  to  hold  the 
Half-Way-Through  Banquet,  with- 
out the  use  of  liquor.  Influenced  by 
this  act,  the  seniors  held  a  *'dry*' 
Commencement. — The  Pilgrim  Mag- 
azine. 


«    «    « 

A  CORPS  OF  MINUTE  MEN 


A  YOUNG  business  men's  group 
under  the  leadership  of  a 
dentist  has  been  organized 
in  Hastings,  Barry  County,  Mich., 
consisting  of  men  from  nineteen 
to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  some 
working  in  factories,  offices,  banks, 
and  stores.  They  are  studying 
**  Christian  Teaching  on  Social 
and  Economic  Questions,*'  by  C. 
C.  Robinson.  For  educational  work 
they  have  parliamentary  drill  by  an 
expert,  talks  on  **Abjrtracts  and 
Deeds,"  ''Organization,'*  by  the 
Master  of  the  State  Orange,  ''Bank- 


ing,*' by  a  cashier,  "The  Necessity  of 
a  Gk)od  Life-Work  Training,"  by  the 
county  secretary,  etc.  The  group 
has  taken  in  the  city  independent 
basket  ball  team  and  has  organized 
a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
team  to  play  other  Association  and 
city  teams.  One  policy  of  the  group 
is  to  be  on  the  lookout  continually 
for  some  form  of  service  it  can  be  to 
people  about  town.  The  responsi- 
bility for  the  leadership  in  the  coun- 
ty camp  and  group  next  year  has 
been  put  up  to  them  by  the  leader. 
Who  will  follow  this  example? 


The  CONGREGATIONAL  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL  EXTENSION  SOCIETY 


OUR  FATHER'S  WORLD 


THE  children  have  the  st^ge  in 
our  churches  on  June  8th, 
Children's  Day.  To  place  a 
child  in  the  limelight  and  develop 
his  self-consciousness  is  always  more 
or  less  dangerous.  It  is  desirable  to 
do  it,  however,  if  the  danger  is 
avoided.  Following  the  practice  of 
jears  the  Sunday  School  Extension 
Society  furnishes  Congregational 
Sunday  Schools  a  Children's  Day  ex- 
ercise in  which  the  effort  has  been 
made  to  center  the  thought  of  the 
church  upon  the  child,  but  to  do  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  help  the  child  rath- 
er than  to  spoil  him.  The  subject  of 
this  year's  exercise,  by  Frances  Weld 
Danielson,  is  ''Our  Father's  World." 

The  Child  Thought  Of 

In  this  exercise  it  is  the  aim  to  set 
a  little  child  in  the  midst.  Those  who 
take  part  are  drawn  almost  exclu- 
sively from  the  Beginners  and  the 
Primary  Department.  Naturally 
the  interest  is  in  the  children  them- 
selves. It  is  desirable,  however,  that 
what  they  do  and  say  shall  be  things 
which  will  help  the  children  and  en- 
able them  to  help  the  adults. 

It  is  urged  that  everything  possi- 
ble be  done  to  make  the  children 
happy  on  Children's  Day.  I-et  them 
have  flowers  and  plants;  let  them 
dress  in  their  best;  let  them  take 
part  in  the  exercises ;  let  them  know 
that  the  people  are  thinking  of  them. 

But,  let  the  exercises  impress  the 
fact  also  that  their  Heavenly  Father 
is  thinking  of  them.  This  happy 
Children's  Day  should  be  a  means  of 
leading  the  children  to  love  God, 
whom  they  are  brought  to  think  of 
as  having  part  in  this  happy  occa- 
sion. The  exercise  directs  the  child '5 


thought  to  the  Father's  world;  to 
the  grass ;  to  the  flowers ;  to  the  birds 
and  to  children.  The  little  ones  will 
always  have  a  happieip  thought  of 
the  Heavenly  Father  after  enjoying 
this  service. 

The  Child  Thinkinff 

But  the  child  is  not  to  be  trained 
in  selfishness.  He  is  therefore  made 
^lad  to  think  of  others.  In  all  and 
over  all  he  is  led  to  think  of  the 
Heavenly  Father  whose  world  he  is 
enjoying.  He  is  made  grateful  for 
his  knowledge  of  Qod,  seen  in  all  na- 
ture in  its  beauty,  found  in  His  Word 
and  in  the  hearts  of  His  children. 
But,  concretely,  he  is  made  to  think 
of  others.  Unselfish  service  is  mag- 
nified in  his  mind.  Thinking  of  oth- 
ers and  serving  others  becomes  beau- 
tiful to  him. 

In  this  connection  he  is  given  the 
opportunity  to  express  his  thought 
of  others  and  to  render  some  actual 
service  in  the  offering  which  he 
brings.  It  is  appropriate  also  that 
the  offering  is  for  Sunday  School 
missionary  work,  whereby  the  good 
things  which  he  is  enjoying  are  to  be 
taken  to  others. 

We  believe  it  is  not  needful  to 
urge  that  the  day  be  held  sacred  for 
the  Sunday  School  extension  work. 
It  would  be  easy  to  think  of  many 
things  to  which  we  should  like  to 
give,  but  Children's  Day  is  pre-em- 
inently the  Sunday  School  day.  It 
was  bom  of  Sunday  School  mission- 
ary^ interests.  From  its  offerings 
much  of  our  Sunday  School  mission- 
ary work  has  been  done.  Surely  we 
are  not  willing  to  sacrifice  this  work, 
but  will  provide  for  other  things  in 
other  ways. 
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Samples  ot  the  Children's  E>ay  service  have  been  roailed  to  all  pastors.  The 
exercise  may  be  had  by  nddresaing  Rev,  W.  Knighton  Bloom,  289  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.    Contributions  should  be  sent  to  the  Society  at  the  above  address. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL  BOARD 
OF  MINISTERIAL  RELIEF 


MINISTERIAL  RELIEF  IN  THE  MONTH 

OF  MAY 

THIS  is  the  month  when  in  the  Women's  Home  Missionary  Society 
meetings  and  in  the  Sunday  Schools  it  is  particularly  requested 
that  special  attention  should  be  given  the  work  of  Ministerial 
Belief.  The  general  topic  chosen  is  '  *  The  End  of  the  Day ;  * '  of  course, 
of  the  day  of  life,  the  serenity  and  beauty  of  the  sunset  hue  and  glow 
of  old  age.  The  object  is  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  women  of  our 
churches  and  to  the  Sunday  Schools,  the  fact  that  there  are  in  our 
Congregational  ministry  more  than  a  thousand  who  are  living  after 
they  have  reached  sixty-five  years.  Also  that  there  are  several  hun- 
dred widows  of  ministers  who  are  in  the  quiet  and  glory  of  the  last 
days  of  faithful  service  in  the  Kingdom  of  Qod.  Many  of  these,  both 
ministers  and  widows  of  ministers,  are  deservedly  receiving  the  affec- 
tionate care  of  The  Congregational  Board  of  Ministerial  Belief  and  of 
the  fourteen  State  Belief  Societies. 

''The  Hero  Tales"  and  the  illustrated  leaflet,  ''The  End  of  the 
Day  or  The  House  of  Life,"  have  been  prepared  by  Miss  Kate 
Dickinson  Sweetser,  of  the  Trinity  Congregational  Church  of  Bast 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  and  the  well-known  author  of  many  books  for 
girls  and  boys,  such  as,  "Book  of  Indian  Braves,"  "Ten  Great  Adven- 
tures," and  "Boys  and  Girls  Prom  Eliot." 

The  three  Hero  Tales, ' '  The  Mother  Whose  Courage  Never  Failed, ' ' 
"The  Pioneer  Home  Missionary,  Who  After  Forty  Years  of  Service  is 
Still  on  the  Job"  and  "A  Record  of  Honor,"  are  bound  in  one  leaflet 
which  also  contains  suggestions  as  to  appropriate  hymns  and  Scrip- 
ture, a  suitable  prayer  and  facts  about  the  work.  This  leaflet  can  be 
used  equally  well  in  the  Sunday  Schools  and  the  women's  meetings. 
These  tales  and  "The  End  of  the  Day"  are  brief  and  can  be  read 
aloud  and  will,  we  believe,  hold  the  attention  of  all  who  hear  them. 

They  will  be  furnished  free  of  cost,  together  with  collection  en- 
veloi>es  if  desired,  and  in  such  quantities  as  may  be  indicated,  on  early 
application  to  William  A.  Bice,  Secretary,  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York. 

My  dear  Madam  President  of  the  Woman's  Society;  My  dear 
Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School ;  My  dear  Pastor  of  the  Church ; 
wiU  you  help  us  in  interesting  your  i>eople  in  this  beautiful  work  for 
the  old  soldiers  of  the  Cross?  We  believe  you  will.  But  no  time  is  to 
be  lost.    May  is  at  hand. 
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SURPRISING  FIGURES 


STILL  more  surprising,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  only  one  per- 
son has  written  to  us  calling 
our  attention  to  the  figures  that  were 
published  in  The  American  Mission- 
AKY  of  February  last,  on  page  629, 
where  the  statement  is  made  that  the 
"Receipts  from  all  sources  for  "the 
current  work  and  endowment,  were 
$121,151,026, '*  and  a  further  state- 
ment that  **The  grants  to  the  veter- 
ans never  before  reached  the  sum  of 
$75,504,087.  In  1917  they  were 
$64,482,059."  It  is  amazing  that  these 
startling  figures  got  by  the  proof 
reader,  without  revealing  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  who  read  the  proof.  It 
almost  goes  without  saying  that  the 
first  figure  should  be  $121,151.26,  and 
the  second  should  be  $75,504.87,  and 
the  third  $64,482.59.  Perhaps  this 
was  so  self-evident  that  only  one 
person  took  the  trouble  to  write  us 


with  regard  to  it,  and  that  person 
evidently  knew  it  was  a  mistake  for 
the  letter  was  facetious.  That  i)er- 
son  figures  out  that  on  the  basis  of 
such  receipts  we  could  give  each 
Congregational  minister  about 
$20,000.  We  have  not  attempted  to 
figure  this  out. 

Aside  from  the  regret  that  such  a 
mistake  should  have  occurred,  when 
we  desire  to  have  everything  that  ap- 
pears in  the  magazine  accurate,  we 
are  wondering  if  the  silence  of  our 
friends  might  be  explained  on  the 
ground  that  only  one  i>erson  read 
the  article.  If  we  thought  that  were 
the  true  explanation  we  should  be 
in  despair,  but  we  know  it  is  not,  for 
the  friends  of  the  aged  ministers  are 
constantly  writing  to  us  concerning 
the  things  that  appear  on  the  Min- 
isterial Relief  pages.  We  try  to  make 
both  facts  and  figures  interesting. 


«    «    « 

"WE  REMEMBER  THEM  IN  OUR  PRAYERS" 


SO  writes  the  widow  of  a  minis- 
ter, who,  with  her  children, 
remembers  the  donors  to  the 
Board  of  Relief,  when  they  come 
daily  to  the  mercy  seat. 

This  widow  has  special  grounds 
for  devout  gratitude.  Some  of  our 
readers  will  remember  that  a  few 
months  ago  we  published  an  account 
of  the  tornado  which  unroofed  the 
house  and  expwsed  the  furnishings  to 
rain,  resulted  in  the  injury  of  the 
mother  and  left  her  and  her  children 
homeless.  The  response  to  that  ap- 
peal enabled  her  to  repair  her  house 
and  renew  its  furnishings  and  gath- 
er her  fatherless  children  again  into 
their  own  home.  And  there  they 
have  restored  the  family  altar  and 
present  to  their  heavenly  Father, 
those  who  heard  their  cry  and  lifted 
their  burden. 

This  mother's  gratitude   was   not 


limited  in  its  expression  to  prayer. 
We  quote  from  one  of  her  letters: 
**We  have  had  our  share  of  the  in- 
fiuenza.  My  son  and  daughter  had 
it,  but  not  seriously.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  I  was  able  to  volunteer  to 
nurse  the  sick  and  have  kept  fairly 
well.  When  I  think  how  kind  good 
people  have  been  to  me,  I  feel  that  I 
should  do  what  I  can  to  make  others 
happy. ' ' 

*'If  you  receive  a  kindness,  pass 
it  on.'*  This  is  what  this  mother 
has  done.  No  giver  to  the  Lord's 
work  can  ever  tell,  at  least  in  this 
life,  how  far  such  a  gift  may  extend. 
Kindness,  service,  love,  go  on  for- 
ever, enriching  and  blessing  the 
world.  After  all,  what  sweeter  mes- 
sage can  be  sent  to  those  who  serve 
in  His  name  than — ^''We  remember 
them  in  our  prayers. '  *  This  thought 
should  inspire  all  our  givers. 


The  divine  life  which  God  has  given  us  in  Christ  must  be  actually  lived, 
it  must  be  a  power  in  character  and  conduct  or  it  is  not  realized. 

— ^R.  W.  Dale  in  The  Congregationalist. 
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AN  ECHO  FROM  THE  CHRISTMAS  FUND 


"WXTE  caimol  refrain  from  giv- 
\\      ing,  at  even  this  late  day, 

"  *  this  beautiful  testimony  to 
the  value  and  good  cheer  of  the 
** wonderful  Christmas  gifts." 

"What  a  wonderful,  wonderful 
ministry  is  this  of  the  Christmas 
gifts. 

When  the  minister  has  been  out  of 
employment  for  some  years  and 
finds  his  little  savings  gone;  when 
the  Christmas  time  draws  near  and 
he  recalls  what  a  joyous  time  it  used 
to  be  when  he  was  a  happy  pastor 
with  his  friends  around  him  and 
their  tokens  of  love  and  Christmas 
cheer  rejoiced  his  heart,  he  cannot 
help  but  feel  the  contrast. 

The  winter  is  coming  on  with  its 
demands  for  coal,  for  food,  for  cloth- 
ing, for  the  many,  many  calls  for  the 
absolute  necessities  of  life.  He  thinks 
of  the  many  friends  he  has  made 
along  life's  way,  but  will  they  think 


of  him  noiv,  when  some  gracious 
manifestation  of  fellowship  would 
hearten  him  and  his  home! 

When,  lo,  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas the  mail  brings  an  envelope  with 
the  familiar  imprint  of  the  ''Board 
of  Ministerial  Relief.'* 

Through  this  blessed  fellowship 
700,000  warm-hearted,  generous 
Congregational  friends  step  into  the 
humble  home  with  the  old-time  greet- 
ing— "Merry  Christmas  and  Happy 
New  Year." 

How  the  heart  is  cheered!  How 
many  burdens  are  lifted !  He  and  his 
wife  who  have  walked  together  fifty- 
three  years  stand  with  hushed  hearts 
and  moist  eyes  by  the  open  letter  and 
the  greetings  of  Christian  fellowship. 

"Blessed  be  the  givers,"  so  say 
happy  hearts  in  the  minister's 
home." 

One  Who  Knovts, 
Aged  eighty-three. 


«    «    « 

"BACK  INTO  THE  ACTIVE  MINISTRY  IN  MY 

SEVENTY-NINTH  YEAR" 


MY  little  wife,  after  forty- 
three  years  of  unbroken 
honeymoon,  left  me  for  the 
Better  Land  about  seven  years  ago. 
I  have  a  sunny-hearted  daughter 
who  takes  care  of  me,  and  tries  her 
best  to  make  me  toe  the  line,  by 
living  up  to  a  little  book  entitled 
"Grow  Old  Along  with  Me,"  which 
I  had  the  temerity  to  write  some 
years  ago.  Ant)ther  thing,  I  have 
slipped  off  the  superannuated  list 
for  the  present  at  least,  and  am  jubi- 
lant with  joy  at  being  privileg^  to 
Ro  back  into  the  active  ministry  in 
my  seventy-ninth  year.  How  long 
thifi  second  wind  will  hold  out,  I  can- 


not tell,  but  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
have  had  the  spur  of  necessity 
plunged  into  one  when  lagging  in 
the  race.  And  a  French  philosopher 
is  doubtless  right  in  saying  that  ''ac- 
tivity is  longevity." 

My  seaside  mission  church  is  a 
small  one,  but  it  is  the  center,  mean- 
while, of  my  universe.  When  called 
to  it  a  few  months  ago,  it  consisted 
of  twelve  women  and  one  man..  But 
it  is  growing,  has  a  fine  Sunday 
School,  is  the  only  church  in  the 
place  and  has  a  future.  I  want  to 
get  things  into  shape  and  turn  the 
work  over  to  some  younger  man  who 
comes  back  from  the  front. 


In  addition  to  the  leaflets  mentioned  in  the  article,  "Ministerial  Relief 
in  the  Month  of  May,"  there  are  two  others  just  from  the  printer  which 
will  be  of  special  interest  to  all  who  are  studying  the  cause  of  Ministerial 
Belief.  One  is  "At  Evening  There  Shall  Be  Light,"  and  the  other  "The 
Minister's  Widow,"  written  by  herself.  Either  will  be  furnished  upon 
application. 
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THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
WOMAN'S  HOME  MISSIONARY 

FEDERATION 
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DEMOCRACY  SAFE  FOR 
THE  WORLD" 

Is  it  safe  as  it  stands  now  or  must  it 
be  made  so?  What  part  can 
women  have  in  helping?  When  the 
Woman's  Home  Missionary  Federation 
voted  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
raising  the  Building  and  Endowment 
Fund  for  the  Schauffler  School,  it  opened 
the  way  for  each  of  the  thirty-five  Unions 
belonging  to  the  Federation  to  have  a 
I>art  in  having  a  democracy  that  was 
safe. 

Just  now  every  state  and  every  aux- 
iliary and  every  Congregational  woman 
must  get  busy;  there  is  no  place  for 
slackers.  This  $125,000  pledge  must  be 
raised,  and  that  soon. 

We  cannot  go  ourselves,  but  we  can 
send  the  girls  that  are  trained  at  Schauf- 
fler. Just  now  about  one  half  of  the 
muney  is  in  the  treasury,  a  little  more 
than  one  quarter  of  the  balance  is 
provided  for,  but  some  states  and  a 
great  many  auxiliaries  have  done  abso- 
lutely nothing.  Connecticut  has  given 
her  quota,  and  will  still  go  on  helping. 
New  Hampshire,  Missouri,  Minnesota, 
Michigan.  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island,  Iowa,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  are  pushing 
ahead,  and  will  surely  reach  the  goal. 
But  we  need  the  help  of  all.  If  you  want 
information,  write  to  one  of  the  chair- 
men: 

Mrs.  Chas.  Hutchison,  341  W.  Oakland 
Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Miss  Dora  H.  Moulton,  9  Hill  St.,  Port- 
land, Me. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Pell,  Claremont,  Cal. 


TOPIC  FOR  JUNE,  1919 

Congregational  Sunday  School  Extemion  Society 
APPRENTICES 

Hymn:    Oh   Master,  Let  Me  Walk   with 

Thee. 
Scripture:    Deuteronomy  11:18-22;    Matt. 

18:1-6;  Mark  10:13-16. 
Prayer. 

Hymn:  By  Cool  Siloam's  Shady  Rill. 
Training  the  Apprentices. 
The  Congregational  Sunday  School  HIx- 

tension  Society  in     the     Working 

World. 
The    Place    of    the    Mission    Sunday 

School. 


Fields  White  for  the  Harvest 

Today  in  North  Dakota. 

Put  Out  Your  Team  and  Come  In. 

The  Sod  House  Sunday  School. 

The  Holdup  in  Jericho  Canyon. 
What  One  Sunday  School  Did. 

John  Anderson's   Home   Coming. 
Sentence  Prayers  for  the  workers  under 
our  Sunday  School  Extension  So- 
ciety (Consult  Prayer  Calendar  for 
1919.) 
Hymn:  Jesus  Shall  Reign. 

The  leaflets  for  use  under  each  topic 
and  the  1919  Prayer  Calendar  can  be 
secured  from  the  Federation  ofl^ce,  289 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Price 
of  calendar  twenty-five  cents  and  post- 
age. Leaflets  are  supplied  without 
charge. 


MISSION  STUDY  DRIVE 

UNDER  the  direction  of  the  Dc- 
partment  of  Missionary  Edu- 
cation -of  our  Congregational 
Education  Society  plans  are  being 
laid  for  a  Mission  Study  Drive,  to 
take  place  in  the  fall  of  1919.  To  be 
successful,  such  a  drive  requires 
preparation  under  a  carefully  work- 
ed-out  schedule.  For  the  direction 
of  cla.sses,  leaders  are  essential,  and 
these  leaders  must  have  training. 
Here  comes  in  the  value  of  our  Sum- 
mer Conferences.  Begin  now  to 
plan  to  send  a  delegation  to  the 
nearest  one  of  these  gatherings  and 
be  sure  that  it  contains  the  potential 
leaders  for  mission  study  dasses 
next  fi'll.  September  should  see  a 
well-planned  rally,  at  which  the  re- 
ports of  these  delegates  should  be  re- 
ceived and  plans  made  for  the  or- 
ganization of  study  classes.  By  Oc- 
tober the  work  should  be  well  under 
way  that  there  may  be  at  least  six 
weeks  of  study  before  Thanksgiving 
and  the  holiday  season.  With  such 
preparation  the  Drive  will  bring  rich 
results  to  our  Churches.  But  remem- 
ber, begin  now  1 1 
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FACTS  AND  FIGURES— 1918 

CONGREGATIONAL  WOMAN'S  HOME  MISSIONARY 

FEDERATION 

The      Congregational      Woman's  Summer  Conferences:  In  1918  the 
Home  Missionary  Federation  is  com-  Federation  assisted  in  financing  rep- 
posed  of  the    state   or-  resentatives  at  six  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Gen- 
Organization    ganizations    of    women  eral  and  Student    Conferences,    six 

(numbering  at   present  Missionary     Education      Movement 

thirty-five)    organized  for    the    ad-  Conferences     and     eight      Summer 

vancement  of  Congregational  Home-  Schools  of  Home  Missions.    Approx- 

land  Missions.  imately  one  thousand  Congregation- 

The    approximate      number      of  alists    registered    at   these   Confer- 

senior    auxiliaries    contributing    to  ences.     • 

the  work  of  these  thir-  The  thirty-five  state  organizations 

Enrollment      ty-five    state    organiza-  which  make  up  the  Federation  seek 

tions  is  three  thousand.  to  raise  a  definite  por- 

The  approximate  number  of  contri-  Benevolences  tion  of  the  sum  needed 

buting    junior    societies   is    twelve  by  each  of  the  National 

hmidred.  Homeland  Societies  for  the  prosecu- 

Spiritually  the  Federation  aims  to  tion  of  its  work.     During  1918  the 

enlist  every  Congregational   woman  approximate  amounts  raised  were  as 

in   a    deeper    personal  follows: 
Alms                consecration  of  her  life  congregational   Home   Mission- 
through    prayer,    serv-         ary  Society $66,738.73 

ice,  studv,  gifts.  American     Missionary    Associa- 

Educationally  the  Federation  aims  ^  ^^°^  '\r  ',*   ^  *  *  ;r  *  *  a  '  ^^^^'^^-^^ 
x^ixvotAvxionj  V   ^     y.xA,^     1,  vr     "  "*  Congregational     Bducation     So- 
to provide  missionary  programs  and        ^iety 16,551.90 

literature ;  to  promote  mission  study  Congregational     Church    Build- 
classes  and  conferences ;  to  project        ing  Society 17,793.45 

home  mission  campaigns  and  enter-  ^Sfsi^locf^^^^^^^^                7,880.47 

pnses;  and  by  these  means  to  de-  congregational      Board    Minis- 

velop  among  the  women  and  youn^        terial  Relief  3,996.59 

people    of     every      Congregational  ^^       g           ^    ^^^  represent  the 

church  an  intelligent  interest  in  de-  .^.„,  ^xf^cTr.^  ^^^r.r.^;r.^^^^4-  ^f  n..^ 

nominational  responsibilities.  ''"^^^^^^,1" ^Z£   Z^se    sorn^ 

Financially  the  Federation  aims  to  g^^enc.  treasurers  in  forward^e 

raise  $300,000  annually  through  the  S,nev  to  the  SSa  ^^^^^^^ 

remlar  gifts  of  the  women  of  the  ™o"ey  to  tne  JNationai  societies  ao 

•v     t.        V-  a  •    ic «     i  „*  *t,^  not  specify  what  portion  of  it  comes 

churches  which  is  15  per  cent  of  the  f^^^\^^  Woman's  Union.    In  addi- 

total  denominational  apportionment;  ^j^^  ^^  these     gifts,     valuable     box 

to  enroll  every  Congr^ational  worn-  ^^  ^      been  done  and  a  goodly 

the  Building  and  Endowment  Fund  •'^^f  •                 .    „,       * 

for  the  Schauffler  Missionary  Train-  Three  pages  in  Tiie  American  Mis- 

inff  School  sionary  are  devoted  to  the  interests 

Through  the   Federation    Congre-  .  .,     ,            ^^  ^^f  Federation   each 

jrational  women  are  represented  in-  Literature        mouth.     Price     of    the 

terdenominationally  by  magazine,     fifty     cents 

Interdcnonv     nine  members  upon  the  P^r  year.     Club  rates. 

inatlonal          Council  of  Women   for  The  Here  and    There    Stx)ries   for 

lntere«u          Home      Missions.       An  Juniors  are  published  jointly  by  the 

Emergency  Fund  of  Federation  and  the  Woman's  Board 
$750  for  Reconstruction  Plans  has  of  Missions.  Present  circulation, 
been  assigned  to  Congregational  3000.  Desired  circulation,  5000.  Sub- 
women,  of  which  $560.50  has  been  scriptions,  twenty  cents  per  year, 
paid  to  date.                        •  Club  rates. 
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THE  AMERICAN  MISSIONARY 


Leaflets  on  National  Homeland 
work,  home  mission  text  books,  pray- 
er ctdendar  for  Homeland  Missions, 


annual  report  and  Federation  and 
Schauffler  leaflets  are  also  distri- 
buted by  the  Federation. 


GOALS  FOR  1919 

Study  the  home  mission  textbook. 
Organize  an  auxiliary  in  every  church. 
Lastall  the  Tercentenary  Chart  in  every  Sunday  School. 
Send  delegates  to  the  nearest  Summer  Conference. 
Licrease    subscriptions    to    The  American  Missionary    and 
Here  and  There  Stories. 

Raise  $300,000  for  Homeland  Missions. 

PRAY— WORK-^TUDY— aiVB  AS  NEVER  BEFORE 

«     «     « 


HOME  MISSION  STUDY 
COURSE 

1919-1920 

TELE  new  home  mission  text- 
books for  1919-1920  which 
will  soon  be  ready  for  distri- 
bution offer  a  most  attractive  field 
of  study  for  the  coming  year.  The 
senior  book,  "Christian  Americani- 
zation: A  Task  for  the  Churches," 
has  been  written  by  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Brooks,  of  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society.  The  Council 
of  Women  for  Home  Missions  and 
the  Missionary  Education  Movement 
have  imited  in  the  publication  of  this 
book,  and  a  l&rge  sale  for  it  is  thus 
assured.  To  accompany  it  there  will 
be  a  Teachers'  Supplement,  issued 
by  the  Council  of  Women  (price,  5 
cents)  and  "Suggestions  to  Leaders 
of  Discussion  Groups,'*  prepared  by 
the  Missionary  Education  Move- 
ment (price,  10  cents).  A  series  of 
Bible  Readings  (price,  15  cents)  has 
also  been  arranged  by  Mrs.  Ida  V. 
Harrison.  The  textbook  itself  will 
be  sold  at  the  following  prices :  cloth, 
75  cents ;  paper,  40  cents. 

For  the  children  a  fascinating 
book  entitled  "Called  to  the  Colors" 
has  been  written  by  Miss  Martha 
Van  Marter,  challenging  them  to 
choose  the  best  things  and  "Follow 
the  Gleam."  A  Leaders*  Manual 
and  a  Take-Home  Envelope  have 
been  prepared  by  Miss  Margaret  Ap- 
plegarth.  Price  of  textbook,  dofii 
45  cents;  paper,  29  cents.    Leaders' 


Manual  and  Take  Home  Envelope, 
10  cents  each. 

#    #    # 

PROGRAM  TOPICS— 1920 
January — 

CALLEID  TO  THE  COLORS 
Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society 

February — 

UNDEJR  ONE  FLAG 
American  Missionary  Association 

March — 

STANDARD  BEARERS 
Congregational  Education  Society 

April — 

SOURCES  OP  POV^HER 
Easter  Meeting 

May — 

OUR  HONORED  VETERANS 
Congregational  Board  Ministerial  ReUef 

June — 

FUTURE  DE3FB1NDERS 
Congregational  Sunday  School  Blxtension 

Society 

July — 

HOLDING  THE  OUTPOSTS 
Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society 

September — 

ENLISTMENT  FOR  SERVICE 
Congregational  Woman's  Home  Mission- 
ary Federation 

October — 

STRONGHOLDS  OF  DEFENSE 
Congregational  Church  Building  Society 

November — 

KEEPING  THE  FAITH 

American  Missionary  Association 

Interdenominational  Day   of  Prayer  for 

Home  Missions 

December— — 

CHRISTIAN      AMERICANIZATION     IN 

ACTION 
Schauffler 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF 

RECEIPTS 


The  American  Missionary  Association 

Irving  C.  Gaylord,  Jreasunr  -  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Receipts  for  March,  1919 
The  Daniel  Hand  Educational  Fund  for  Colored  People 

Income  for  Biarch  from  Investments    S3.719.29 

Previously    acknowledged    - 28.263.84 


S31.983.13 


Conent  Receipts 


EASTBBN   DISTllICT 


MAniE— S207.17. 

Aadarert  S.  S.,  Lincoln  Mem.,  16.  Aah- 
biBdi  Union  S.  S..  6.  BIddefordi  Second 
a  S.,  Lincoln  Mem..  5.57.  BrldNretoni  First 
Ch..  23.  CamberUiBd  Mflla:  Mrs.  S.,  Roods 
for  Athens.  Ala.  Bllsworth  FaUm  W.  M. 
&,  for  Thomasville.  Ga..  10;  S.  S.  Class, 
for  Thomasville.  Ga.  1.75.  Gorluim:  "A 
Friend"  for  Science  Hall  at  Talladega  Col- 
leere,  15.  Harrison  I  S.  S.,  Lincoln  Mem.. 
2.75.  IjOflud  Fallsi  Whittier  Ch..  Lincoln 
Mem..  €.  Machlasporti  S.  S..  Lincoln  Mem.. 
5.50.  NadlMont  S.  S..  5.  Portlandi  Willis- 
ton  Ch..  bbl.  goods  for  Trinity  School. 
Semportt  Second  S.  S..  2.  Stronic:  Ch..  4. 
Warreat  United  Ch..  6.50.  WatervUlei 
First  Ch..  62.66. 


WoMan*M     HoBte     HIiisloBary     Union     of 
Maine,  Mrs.   C.   E.   Leach.   Treas..   S46.45. 

BrBw  Hampshire: — S295.43. 

A]s«eadi  Third  S.  S..  Lincoln  Mem.,  6.50. 
Alton:  Ch..  Lincoln  Mem..  1.78.  Bathi  Ch.. 
8.40.  Osnterbnryt  Ch.,  6.50;  S.  S..  2.50. 
Colebrookt  Ch..  10.53.  Concords  Mrs.  H. 
A  B..  2.  Dovert  Pascataqua  Club.  5.  Ebc- 
etert  First  Ch.,  2.50;  Phillips  Ch..  20.  Fre- 
Moatt  a  a,  3.  Orernvlllei  Ch.  &  S.  S..  11. 
Haaipatedx  Ch.,  22.68.  Hanover  Centres 
Cb..  10.66.  Hnverhnii  Ch..  7.14.  Hlila 
fcorox  Smith  Mem.  Ch..  42.  Keenet  Court 
St  S.  .S..  2.12.  Lancaster}  Women's  Mission 
Circle,  goods  for  Brewer  Normal  School. 
Littleton t  Ch..  55.69.  Mcrldcnt  S.  S..  Lin- 
coln Mem.,  3.  Swanxeyt  First  Ch.,  12.99; 
S.  a,  2.01.  Waahtastont  Ch..  2.43.  Wln- 
ekestcri  Ch.,   51;   S.   S.,  Lincoln  Mem.,   4. 

TERMONT— S343.57. 

Baraett  Ladies'  Aux.,  for  Mcintosh,  Ga., 
L  Barret  First  S.  S.,  Lincoln  Mem..  15.35. 
Barton f  Mrs.  E.  W.  B„  for  Mcintosh,  Ga., 
2.  Bennlnictont  Second  Ch..  15.68;  Sec- 
ond S.  S..  Lincoln  Mem..  4.45.  Brattleborot 
Centre  Ch..  100;  S.  S..  18.03.  BnrUnsrtont 
Ladles'  Aux.,  for  Mcintosh.  Ga.,  5.  Chea- 
fclret  Ch..  8.55.  Coventryi  S.  S.,  3.72.  Dan- 
▼ttle:  a  S.,  Lincoln  Mem.,  2.50.  East 
Ckarleatont  S.  S.,  1.87.  Esaext  Ch.,  5. 
iiVankUnt  Ladies'  Aux.,  for  Mclntpsh.  Ga., 
1.  *<A  Friend,"  36c.  iNland  Pondi  Ch., 
5.85.  Jcrtckot  Second  Ch..  for  Mcintosh. 
Ga,  2.25.  Lndlowt  S.  S..  11.65.  Manchca 
ten  "A  Friend."  for  Mcintosh.  Ga..  15. 
MontKOBicry  Centres  Ch..  6.76.  North 
Cvaftabnryi  L.  M.  S.,  for  Mcintosh,  Ga., 
2.50;  First  Ch..  15,  and  box  goods  for  Em- 
erson Institute.  Norwich  s  W.  M.  Soc.  for 
Mcintosh,  Ga..  1.  Ortcanni  Mrs.  R.  G.  Q., 
for  Mcintosh.  G&..  10;  S.  S.,  Lincoln  Mem. 
f.16.  Randolph  Centers  S.  S.,  Lincoln 
Mem.,  1.64.     Richmond s  Mrs.   F.  H.   S.,  for 


Mclnto^,  Ga.,  1.  St.  Albanas  S.  S..  for 
Mcintosh.  Ga.,  10.  Saltabnrys  Woman's 
Aux.,  for  Rio  Grande  Industrial  School.  10. 
Shorchams  Ladies  Aux.,  for  Mcintosh.  Ga. 
6.  Swantons  First  Ch..  20.  Tysons  S.  S.. 
Lincoln  Mem..  2.  l¥aUln«fords  A.  E.  H.. 
for  Mcintosh.  Ga..  1;  Mrs.  E.  A.  H..  for 
Mcintosh.  Ga..  2.  Wells  Rivers  Ch..  20. 
Windham:  Ch..  8.25;  S.  S.,  Lincoln  Mem.. 
2. 

MASSACHUSETTS — S6.238.96. 

CDonattona  $2,070,761  Legadca  93,268.20> 

Amenbnrys  Main  St.  Ch..  Mission  Class, 
bbL  goods  for  Marion,  Ala.  Athols  9; 
Ladies  Union,  bbl.  goods  for  Kings  Moun- 
tain, N.  C.  Baldwlnvtlles  Memorial  Ch., 
(First).  10.  Bcachmontt  Revere,  Trin. 
Ch.,   28.     Beverly s  Dane   St.   Ch.,   65;   S.   S., 

9.39.  Bostons  A.  C.  L.,  15;  Old  South  Ch., 
60;  Union  Ch..  H.  M.  Aux.,  two  bbls.  goods 
for  Marion,  Ala.  Dorchcatcrt  Central  Ch., 
S.  a,  4.50;  Harvard  Ch.,  38.  Boxfords 
First  Ch.  S.  a,  Lincoln  Mem.,  5.55.  Brad- 
fords  First  Ch.  of  Christ,  12.  Brockton s 
Porter  S.  S..  9;  Wendell  Ave.  S.  S..  for 
Grand  View.  3.50.  Brookllnes  Leydon 
Ch.,  279.18.  Cambridffes  Mrs.  M.  B.  S.,  El- 
bowoods.  No.  Dak.,  6.  Charlton s  S.  S., 
Lincoln  Mem.,  1.  Clinton:  German  S.  S. 
Lincoln  Mem.,  2.12.  Cohaaacts  Second  Ch., 
11.  Dracnts  Central  Ch.,  13.60.  Dudleys 
a  S..  3.83.  Baat  Brftdgewater:  Union. 
12.75;  Union  S.  S.,  2.25.  East  Charlemont: 
Ch..  1.50.  Eaathampton:  Ch.,  box  goods  for 
Gregory  Institute.  Essex:  Ch..  2;  J.  W.  B.. 
10.  Everett:  Mystic  Side  S.  S..  5.  Fall 
Rivers  Central  Ch.  Bible  School.  6.  Fccd- 
Ins  HlUas  Ch.  Lincoln  Mem.,  3.85;  "Friend 
in  Mass.,"  100.  Fltchburs:  Rollstone  Ch., 
57.49.  HaverhlU:  Union  S.  S..  7.26.  Hub 
bardaton:  S.  S..  Lincoln  Mem.,  2.50.  Unnt- 
Inston:  First  S.  S..  4;  Second  Ch..  5.  In- 
dian Orchard:  Evangelical  Ch.,  8.  Law- 
rences South  S.  S.,  4.25.  Lee:  M.  L.  B..  for 
Talladega  College,  25.  Lererett:  S.  S.,  2.78. 
LoweU:  Eliot  Ch.,  37.12.  Marlboro:  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  P.  for  S.  A.,  Lincoln  Acad.,  20.  Mat- 
tapolaettt  Ch..  22;  S.  S.,  Lincoln  Mem., 
6.50.      Millers    Falla:    S.    S.,    Lincoln    Mem., 

6.40.  MlUIn:  F.  S.  G.,  5.  Milton:  First 
Evan.  Ch..  Girls'  Friendly  Club,  3.50; 
First  Ch.,  W.  M.  Soc,  for  Gloucester 
School.  5.  New  Bedford:  Trin.  Ch.  L.  M. 
Soc.  4.  Newbury:  First  Ch,.  24.28.  New 
Salem:  First  Ch.,  5.50.  Newton  Center: 
Mrs.  C.  C.  B.  for  Talladega  College.  10. 
North  Adams:  First  Ch..  12.  Northampton: 
Edward.s  Ch..  84;  "M.  C."  5.  North  An- 
dover:  Trin.  Ch..  13.33.  North  Leominster: 
a  a,  3.77.  North  Readlnir:  Ch..  3.16.  Otis: 
S.  a,  Lincoln  Mem.,  2.59.  Pigeon  Cove: 
S.  S.,  2.  Handolpb:  First  S.  S..  10.  Read 
Ing:  First  S.   S.,   15.77.     Salemx  Tabernacle 
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Ch.  a  S.,  for  Humacao  Hospital.  P.  R.,  10. 
Sheffield  I  Ch..  21.59.  Somervntet  W©st  Ch. 
Primary  Dept.  Lincoln  Mem.,  5.  Soath- 
amptoni  Civ.  22.  South  Ilralntreet  South 
S.  S..  2.40.  So.  UamMent  S.  S..  Lincoln 
Mem..  1.82.  Sprlnvlleld :  Mrs.  H.  M.  S.,  for 
Gregory  Institute.  10.  Stupbrldicei  S.  S.. 
Lincoln  Mem..  4.31.  Vptont  First  Ch..  5.10. 
UxbHdffet  First  Ch..  21.04.  Walpolet  S. 
S..  Lincoln  Mem..  8.  Wakefield t  C.  E. 
Soc.  for  Humacao  Hospital,  P.  R.,  4. 
Waqnoltt  Ch..  5.  Warwick:  Trinitarian 
Ch..  3.  W^aylandt  S.  S..  1.  WeUesleyj 
College  Christian  Association,  for  Schol- 
arship at  Santee.  75.  Wellesley  Hlllat  S. 
S..  7.48.  Went  Barnvtahlet  S.  S..  50c. 
Weatborot  Evan.  Ch..  by  L.  G.  P..  5.  We«t 
Medwayt  Second  S.  S.,  1.80.  Weymouth  * 
RralBtreei  S.  S.,  2.10.  Wobnrnt  First  S. 
S..  15.30.  Worcentert  Bethany  Ch.  and  S. 
S.,  22.10;  Old  South  Ch..  (Class  No.  30). 
20:   E.   U   H.,   for  Talladega   College,   10. 

Woman**  Home  MlMalonar>*  ANsoclatlom 
of  Mans.  A  R.  I.,  Mrs.  Amos  Lawrence 
Hatheway,  Treas.  Attleborot  Second.  La- 
dies Sewing  Soc.  for  Piedmont  College.  25. 
Roxbnryt  Eliot  Ch.  Aux.  for  Piedmont 
College,  20.  W.  H.  M.  A.  for  salaries. 
$1508.     Total  $1,553.00. 

Lesiicles 

Martbc^rouKhi  Ellen  C.  Winds.  1.000, 
(500  of  which  for  American  Highlanders.) 
Morthampton :  Lucy  S.  Sanderson,  500. 
North  Brooklleldi  Jonathan  E.  Porter, 
1.268.20.  Worcester!  Rosella  M.  Bailey. 
500. 

RHODE  ISLAND— $119.59. 

Darrlnstont    S.    S.,    4.68.      Central    Fallal 

S.  S..  Lincoln  Mem..  10.37.  Little  Comp- 
tont  United  S.  S.,  Lincoln  Mem..  4.54.  Paw 
tucket t  Mrs.  L.  B.  G..  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege, 25.  Providence:  Mrs.  F.  C.  C,  10;  A. 
W.  F..  10;  Mrs.  G.  U.  L..  5;  C.  R.  M..  50 
for  Tougaloo   College. 

CENTRAL    DISTRICT 

CONNECTICUT— 14.364.23. 

CDonatlona  «l,670.04tt  Leicaclea  f  2^87.27) 
Dantamt  Mrs.  W.  O.  P..  for  Gregory  In- 
stitute. 10.  Berlins  Ch..  19.62;  S.  S.,  13.12. 
Rethanyt  S.  S.,  Lincoln  Mem.,  3.37.  Uirdse- 
port  I  King's  Highway  Chapel  S.  S..  for 
Lincoln  Mem..  12.91.  ChcMtairet  S.  S..  10.13. 
First  Ch..  C.  E.  Soc,  17.20.  Colllnwvlllet 
S.  S.,  6.40.  Derbyt  First  S.  S..  5.53.  Dur- 
ham: S.  S..  2.  Bast  Hartford  I  First  S.  S.. 
21.26.  East  Haven:  Ch..  25.  Eaat  Nor 
walk:  Swedish  Ch.,  5.  Elllasrtonx  S.  S.. 
Lincoln  Mem.,  4.  Enfield:  First  Ch..  13.50. 
Goshen:  S.  S.,  6.  Greenwich:  Second  Ch., 
30.  Griswold:  First  Ch..  12.  Groton:  S. 
S..  20.20.  Hartford:  Center  Ch.  S.  S..  40. 
(20  of  which  for  Grand  View,  and  20  for 
Marion,  Ala.);  Miss  E.  C.  R.,  for  Talla- 
dega College,  5;  J,  H.  R.,  for  Talladega 
College,  5.  Kllllnflrworth:  S.  S..  Lincoln 
Mem.,  2.25.  LakevlUe:  Mrs.  N..  bbl.  goods 
for  Trinitv  School.  MIddletown:  Mrs.  M. 
A.  H.  B..  for  Thomasville.  Ga..  24.  Myntlc: 
S.  S..  2.50.  New  Haven:  Center  Ch.,  S.  S.. 
for  nurse  in  Humacao  Hospital  11.32. 
R.  S.  W.,  for  Talladega  College,  100.  New 
London:  Second,  S.  S.,  22.34.  Newlni^on: 
Miss  J.  M.  B.,  for  Elbowoods,  No.  Dak.,  2. 
North  l%oodMtock:  S.  S.,  1.44.  Norwich: 
United  S.  S.,  Lincoln  Memorial.  15.  Plain- 
Held:  First  S.  8.,  Lincoln  Mem.,  2.61.  Ply- 
mouth: S.  S..  2.94.  Pomfrct:  Mrs.  S.  B.  O. 
&  the  Ml.sses  K.,  bbl.  goods  for  Green- 
wood,   S.    C.      Putnam:    Second      Ch.,      bbl. 

.  goods  for  Greenwood,  S.  C.  Redding:  Ch.. 
bbl.  goods  for  Marion,  Ala.  §i|llsbury: 
The  Ch.  of  Christ.  16.70.  So.  Covcntr>-: 
C.  E.  Soc,  bbl.  good.s  for  Gregory  Insti- 
tute. Southlngton:  First  S.  S..  13.99 
Stratford:  W.  C.  5.  ThompMon:  Ch..  2.40; 
also  bbl.  goods  for  Greenwood.  S.  C.  Tor- 
rini^on:   Center   Ch.,    44.65;    S.    S..    for    Sa- 

.  luda  Seminary.  26.07.  Trumbull:  ,S.  S..  2.70. 
WaUlnRford:    First    Ch.,    120.      Waterburyt 


Second  Ch..  617.53;  A.  A.  B..  for  Tou^op 
College,  10;  Mrs.  A.  C.  B..  50;  Mrs.  W.  H. 
C.  50;  Mr.  &  Mrs.  A  R.  K..  50;  Mm.  H.  L 
W..  25.  for  Tougaloo  College:  H.  P.  C  for 
Talladega  College,  50  L  H.  C.  for  Talla- 
dega College,  25.  Watertowni  S.  S,.  4.40: 
J.  B.  W.,  for  Tougaloo  College,  20.  "Wtrnt- 
field:  S.  S..  Llncpln  Mem..  5.  ^VeataiJiwteri 
S.  S..  80c.  Wininiantiei  S.  S..  4.  "Wlad 
ham:  S.  S..  10.  Wlaatedi  Second  S.  S..  3.62. 
WoBtan's  Conir*1  Hoate  Xlaatonarr  Ua- 
loa  of  Connectlcat,  Mrs.  George  DahL 
Treas.,  $46.46. 


BlUufftont  Edwin  Talcott.  81.51  (Re- 
serve Legacy  54.84).  27.17:  Orpha  P.  Tal- 
cott, 1.445.13  (Reserve  Legacy  963.42). 
481.71.  Hartford:  Joseph  L.  Blanchard. 
11.62  (Reserve  Legacy  7.74).  3.88.  I«ehaa- 
on:  Mary  H.  Dutton.  1,678.98.  MTeatpoHi 
Thomas  B.   Hill.    195.53. 

TtKW  YORK — )16ol.l5. 

Albany  I   Miss    E.    S..    40.      Alhlont    Lu  M. 

Soc.  two  boxes  goods  for  Marion.  Ala. 
Aqnebocue:  C.  E.  for  nurse  at  Humacao 
Hospital.  5.  Rloomins  Grovei  S.  S.,  8.18. 
nriarcllff:  S.  S.,  6.20.  Brooklymt  Central 
Ch.,  250;  Central  Ch.,  W.  B.  &  H.  M.  Soc. 
bbl.  goods  for  Marion.  Ala,:  C?linton  Are. 
Ch..  42.65;  Lewis  Ave.  S.  S..  6.50;  Plymouth 
Ch.  Home  Mission  Chapter.  bbL  goods  for 
Marlon.  Ala.;  C.  H.  M..  5.  Cantdens  First 
C!h..  box  goods  for  Marion.  Ala.  Carthasei 
W.  H.  M.  Soc.  bbl.  goods  for  Trinity 
School.  Chenango  Forks t  S.  S.,  2.12. 
ChnrehvUle:  Union  Ch.,  21.12;  S.  S..  8. 
Deer  River:  Ch..  5.  Bldrldice:  S.  S..  Lin- 
coln Memorial.  9.  Rllaahethtowmi  Ch..  20. 
Franklin:  Ch..  24.22.  Homeri  S.  a,  9.S9. 
Irondequoitt  United  Ch..  39.  Januilea:  Van 
Wyck  Ave.  S.  S.,  Lincoln  Mem..  12.54. 
Jamestown:  Mrs.  E.  C.  H..  for  Talladega 
College,  200.  Lysanderi  S.  S..  Lincoln 
Mem..  1.36.  New  York:  Forest  Ave.  S.  Sw, 
10.  New  York:  Federal  Council  Commit- 
tee on  Negro  Troops.  38.20;  Miss  D.  R  E.. 
SO.  and  goods  for  Brewer  Normal  School; 
Manhattan  Ch..  60:  J.  E.  M..  for  Lincoln 
Academy.  2;  The  Francis  Asbury  Palmer 
Fund,  for  Tougaloo  College.  500;  Dr.  A. 
F.  H.,  10;  E.  J.  T.  V..  20,  for  Tougaloo  Col- 
lege; Mrs.  S.,  package  goods  for  Athens. 
Ala.  Osceola:  S.  S.,  93c.  Oxford;  J.  C.  E. 
for  Talladega  College,.  10.  Port  Leyd^it 
Ch..  1.75.  Sherburne:  C.  E.  P.,  for  Talla- 
dega College.  250.  Syracuse:  Dianforth 
Ch..  box  goods  for  Kings  Mountain.  N.  C. 
Tlconderosa:  H.  M.  Soc.  bbl.  &  box  goods 
for  Marlon,  Ala.  Woodhaveni  Christ  Ch.. 
4. 

NEIV    JERSEY — $374.89. 

Chatham:  Stanley  S. .S..  3.50.  CreskiDt 
S.  S..  Lincoln  Mem..  11.  East  Oranset 
First.  S.  S..  25.  Efc«  Harbor:  Emmanuel 
Ch..  9.  Blontclalrt  First  Ch..  281.50  E.  B. 
G..  10;  Miss  C.  S.  H.,  for  Tougaloo  Col- 
lege. 20.  WestHeld:  S.  S..  2.89.  Wood 
bridge:  First  Ch..  12. 

PENNSYLVANIA— 853.45. 

New  Castle:  First  S.  S..  1.20.  Plttabauv: 
D.  S..  for  Gregory  Institute.  12.  Scraatoni 
First  Welsh  Cn..  20;  Rev.  W.  E.,  for  Elbo- 
'woods.  No.  Dak.,  2.  Tltusvllle:  Swedish 
Ch..  3.25. 

Congregational  Woman's  Missionary 
l/nlon  of  Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  David  How- 
ells.  Treas.,   $15. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA — $17.51. 

IVantalngtoni  Mount  Pleasant  Ch..  S.   S.. 

17.51. 

MARYLAND — $2.70. 

Baltimore:  Fourth  Ch..   2.70. 

OHIO— $165.05. 

Akron:  F.  A.  S.,  for  Talladega  College, 
25.  Cincinnati:  Walnut  Hills.  S.  S..  8.50: 
Annette   P.    Lincoln   Memorial   for     Grand 
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View.  Tenn.,  5.  Clevelandt  Euclid  Ave. 
Clu  bbL  ^oods  for  Majion.  Ala.;  First  Ch., 
16.64;  I.  B.  Club,  for  Marion.  Ala,,  4:  Park 
Ch.,  12.  EasleTlllet  Ch.,  Lincoln  Mem..  6. 
PetenbinrK:  Miss  R.  D..  1.  Springfield t 
Lagonda  Ave.  Ch..  5.66.  Tolcdot  Washing- 
ton St  Ch..  14.09. 

WoBuiB**  Home  Mtosldnary  Ualoii  of 
Okie.  Miss  Mary  H.  Hutchison.  Treas. 
$68.16. 

l!<iDI4NA — S52.14. 

Michigan   Cltyi   Emmanuel   Ch.   S.    S.,   3. 

TkroB^  Cons'l  'Women's  Home  Mlsalon- 
ary  I'nkm  of  Indiana,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Davis. 
Treas.,  $49.14. 

MICHIGAK — $220.76. 

Detroitt  Dr.  W.  A.  Evans,  for  Toujfaloo 
College.  6:  Euicene  Howell.  (Class  1916). 
copies  of  the  "Crisis"  for  Ballard  School 
TJbrary.  Had«ont  Mr.  A  Mrs.  C.  B.  S.. 
100.  Lowell t  Cheerful  Doers,  for  Trinity 
School,  4.  Saint  Clair:  P.  W.  M..  for  Tal- 
ladega College.  25.  Sontii  Haven t  W.  H. 
M.  U.,  bbl.  groods  for  Trinity  School. 

Mlehliran  Conerreffatlonal  Conferenee, 
by  J.  W.  Sutherland.  67.01. 

Woman *«  Home  Minalonary  Union  of 
MiehUsan*  Miss  Marcia  V.  Hall,  Treas., 
119.75. 

WBSTBRN    DISTRICT 

aLlWOIS— .$1,296.16. 

(Donationa   9746.161    Lesacy    $550) 

Altont  Ch.  of  the  Redeemer.  60.  Anrorat 
New  Engl.'ind  S.  S..  for  Lincoln  Mem..  12.25. 
Bine  Island:  PMrst  S.  S.,  Lincoln  Mem.,  5. 
Champaign  t  S.  S.,  Lincoln  Mem..  10.60. 
Chieasrot  Bethany  Union  S.  S.,  17.07; 
Fourth  Ch.,  Cortland  St.  Branch  S.  S.,  Lin- 
coln Mem..  1.05:  New  First  S.  S..  7:  Park 
Manor,  S.  a,  Lincoln  Mem.,  10:  M.  E.,  for 
Tougaloo  College.  10;  Miss  G.  E.  K..  for 
Marion,  Ala.,  5:  Mrs.  E.  M.  W.,  for  Elbo- 
woods.  No.  Dak.,  35.  Crystal  Lake:  S.  S., 
3.14.  Eolai  BiK  Woods  Ch.,  bbl.  Roods  for 
Kings  Mountain,  N.  C.  Galesbnrfrt  Central 
Ch.  S.  S.,  35.  C^eneseoi  Miss  E.  M.,  for  S. 
A..  Rio  Grande  Industrial  School.  75. 
€eneva:  S.  S.,  4.  Lombards  First  S.  S.. 
Lincoln  Mem..  5.40.  MaraeUlest  First  S. 
S..  Lincoln  Mem..  2.23.  Monad  City:  S.  S., 
Lincoln  Mem.,  10.08.  Neponsett  S.  S.,  Jr. 
DeDt.  for  Rio  Grande  Industrial  School, 
4.81.  Oak  Parki  First  S.  S.,  Lincoln 
Mem..  3.97.  Paxtoni  First  Ch.,  8.21;  Mrs. 
J  B.  S.,  for  Marion,  Ala.,  5.  Peoria  i  Mrs. 
C.  P.,  for  Tougraloo  College,  10.  Plttsfleldi 
R  S..  12.31.  Roekfordt  Mrs.  W.  E.  H..  for 
Emerson  Institute.  150.  Spring  Valley: 
First  &  8.,  Lincoln  Mem.,  4.75.  Wads- 
worth:  Milburn  S  .S.,  Lincoln.  Mem..  3.28. 
Waraawi  Wythe  Ch.,  5.  Went  Cbicavot 
Udles*  Aid,  bbl.  (roods  for  Kings  Moun- 
tain. N.  C.  Miss  E.  W..  for  Kings  Moun- 
tain. 5.  W^ilmette:  First  Ch.,  Ladies'  Cir- 
cle, bbl.  goods  for  Moorhead,  Miss.  Wya- 
»Hi  Ch..  35. 

.Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union  of  II 
uaols,  Mra    W.    M.    FMtch,    Treas..    $140.99. 
ChleaKo:  Warren  Ave.,   S.   S.,   for  room  in 
Humacao  HosipUI.  Porto  Rico.   50. 

Lesracy 

EarlTillet  Jtacob  A.  Dupee,  1,050;  (re- 
serve legacy  500)    650. 

WISCONSIN— $246.06. 

Beloitt  First  8.  S..  15.52.  Brodheadi  S. 
»..  «.12.  La  Cross:  First  Ch.,  35.  Madison t 
Plymouth  Ch.,  4.50.  Milwaukee:  Grand 
Are.  S.  8..  19.54.  Mineral  Point:  First  Ch.. 
n.84  Nekoosat  Ch.,  3.32.  Raelnet  First 
Ch..  15.46;  First  S.  S,  for  Lincoln  Mem., 
20.41.  Roberta:  S.  S.,  2.77.  Roehester: 
Ch..  4.75.  Seymour:  S.  S.,  1.50.  South 
Kaaluinaai  S.  8..  2.41.  Spring  VaUey  S. 
S..  2.06.     Star  Pralrte:  Ch..  3. 

Tbrooiph  W^lseonsin  Congrreicatlonal  Con- 
fereaee,  by  L.  L,  Olds.  Treas..  18.26. 


Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union  of 
IViseonsln,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Way.  Treas..  $78.60. 

MINNESOTA — $198.24. 

Crookston:      S.      S.,      5.14.      Minneapolis: 
Bethany    S.    S.,    Lincoln    Mem..    3.25;    Open 
Door  8.   S.,   20.50.      Northtteldi   Rev,   E.   M.* 
W..   for  Elbowoods.   No.   Dak.,    15.     Sleepy 
Eye:  S.  S..  2.40.     Staples:  S.  S..  2.05. 

TkrouKh  the  Con«reKatlonal  Conferenee 
of  Minnesota.  J.  M.  McBride,  Treas., 
$103.23. 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union 
of  Minnesota,  Mrs.  A.  E.  F&ncher.  Treas.. 
$46.67   (24  of  which  for  Moorhead.) 

IOWA— $223.78. 

Cresco:  S.  S..  for  Lincoln  Mem..  9.31. 
Grand  River:  S.  S..  4.  Harlan:  F.  M.  B.. 
for  Talladega  College.  10.  Marshalltown: 
W.  A.  Dm  for  Tougaloo  College,  10.  Mon- 
ona: S.  S..  for  Lincoln  Mem..  5.  Rocltford: 
S.   S.,   for  Lincoln  Mem..   4.20. 

Throuflrh  Consrefirational  Conference  of 
Iowa,  S.  J.  Pooley.  Treas.,  $89.40. 

Women's  Home  Missionary  Union  of 
Iowa,  through  Congregational  Conference 
of  Iowa,  $91.87. 

MISSOURI— $8.75. 

Lebanoni  First  Ch.,  8.  i6. 

KANSAS — $67.75. 

Arlcansas  Cltyi  Pilgrim  Ch.,  10.  Ed* 
wardsvllle:  E.  T.,  for  Talladega  Collegro, 
2.  Haven:  S.  S..  3.  Lawrence:  Pljrmouth 
Ch..  30.75.  Newton:  First  Ch..  11.  Onagrai 
S.  8..  4.  Seabrookt  Ch..  7.  Stockton: 
Missionary  Soc.  bbl.  and  box  goods  for 
Marion,   Ala. 

NEBRASKA— $216.20. 

Arcadia:  Ch.,  16.50.  Anrorat  S.  S.,  5.64. 
Camp  Creek:  S.  S.,  for  Lincoln  Mem.,  2.12. 
Clarks:  S  S.,  1.86.  Crofton:  Ch.,  5.  Fre- 
mont: First  Ch.,  8.92.  Geneva:  S.  S.,  5. 
Howells:  Ch.,  7.75.  Lincoln:  Butler  Ave. 
S.  8.  Lincoln  Mem..  1.16:  First  Ch..  36.25: 
First  S.  S.,  Lincoln  Mem.,  25;  Plymouth 
8.  8.,  Lincoln  Mem.,  8.66:  The  Vine  Ch., 
15.  McCook:  S.  S..  Lincoln  Mem..  5.20. 
Monr«»e:  Ch.,  25c.  Omaha:  First  Central 
Ch.,  34.  Paisley:  8.  S.,  Lincoln  Mem..  2.67. 
Seward:  8.  8.,  Lincoln  Mem.,  4.57.  Sprlnfl: 
view:  Ch.,  2.50.  Sutton:  S.  8.,  Lincoln 
Mem..  3.  UehlluKs  Ch.,  6.  Weeping  Wa- 
ter: Ch.,   19.25. 

NORTH  DAK01*A — $62.70. 

Duford:  8.  8..  Lincoln  Mem.,  2.20.  Burt: 
Ch.  &  S.  S..  Lincoln  Mem.,  1.  Dwlffht: 
Ch..  1;  8.  S..  for  Elbowoods,  No.  Diak., 
3.26.  Elbowoods:  Ch..  5.07.  Glen  UHln: 
First  8.  8..  2.25.  Hebron:  8.  8.,  1.  Henslert 
Ch.  &  S.  8..  Lincoln  Mem..  3.  Jameatowni 
W.  E.  B..  for  Elbowoods,  No.  Dak.,  5.  Lis- 
bon: Mrs.  W.  G.  C,  for  Elbowoods.  No. 
Dak.,  10.  Sansert  Ch.  &  S.  S.,  Lincoln. 
Mem.,  2. 

Thronirh  the  Conflrrefcntlonal  Conference 
of  North  Dakota,  by  Rev.  W.  Knighton 
Bloom,   $26.92. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA— $41.58. 

Deadwood:  Ch.,  1.42.  Gresroryi  Ch.,  5.46. 
Lebanon:  Ch..  1.50.  Murdo:  Ch.,  2.70.  New 
Underwood:  Ch..   4.86.     Redfleld:  Ch.,  25.64. 

COLORADO— $76.73. 

Rethnnet      German    Ch.,       20.       Colorado 

Sprlnvrs:  First  Ch..  8.  8..  3.81:  Second  Ch. 
C.  E.  Soc,  for  Chandler  School,  4.  Crested 
Uutte:  TTnion  S.  S..  8.92.  Fort  Morgan: 
German  Ch.,  40. 

MONTANA — $2.00. 

Rc^d   Lodset  8.   8..   2. 

OKLAHOMA— $6.90. 

Altona:  Bulah  Ch.,  1.  Guthrie:  Warner 
Ave.  S.  S..  Lincoln  Mem.,  1.90.  Waynoka: 
Ch..  4. 

NEU^  MEXICO — $37.50. 

Albuquerque:  Woman'.*?        Missionary 

Soc.  for  Rio*  Grande  Industrial  School. 
37.50. 
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PACIFIC  DISTRICT  mal  School.  Lincoln  Mem..   7.15;  J.  H.  W.. 

NORTHBRN   CALIFORNIA— $217.77.  I^V^^y^l  ^SITi^L  ^*'^^^'   ^^^* 

(DomatloBfi  $117.77t   L^saey  (lOQjOO)  FLORIDA— $116^6.                     a      ^       «      ^a. 

Onus    Viilleyi      S.    S..      4.16.      Haywardt  Feaiieiiaeiit       Fessenden     Academy.     20. 

Ch..  1.08.     Oaklamdx  First  Ch..  40:  First  S.  Rev.  G.  W.  M../*^**  E®®iS®'^?^'l -^^®°!?'-.,^l' 

S..  10.92;  Grace  S.  S..  2.25.     Petaluma:  Ch.,  Oimlmt  Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  P.  G..  for  Fessenden 

10.62.     PIttsbnrirs  Ch..  52c.     Saa  Franetscot  Academy.    2;    Mrs.    F.    P.,    for    Fessejiden 

Bethlehem   Ch..   86c.     Saa  Loreaaot  Ch..   6.  Academy,    1.      St.   Peterabarsi   Miss   M.   E. 

Saata   Rosai   First   S.    S.,    4.50.      Stocktoat  E..  for  Talladega  College.  10.     Weat  Taai- 

S.    S.,    2.55.      TIptoBt   Ch^    45c.     Van   Meyai  pai  Union  qi..  3.36                            »-   .          ^ 

H.    D.    S.,      for     Rio      Grande      IndustHal  ^^"»»">   ^5?»«   •!J^*®"*!7     ^"^^c  # 

School,   30.     Woodlaadt  Ch..   4.86.  E!®'!^*ll5  ^"*  9;^^-.F'*^^^'  Treas.,  $55  for 

LeKa4»T  West   Tampa,    Florida. 

OroTillei  Miss  L.  M.  l^wson.  100.  ALABAMA — $583.62. 

snTi'THK'iiiv    r^AiTw^nnwTA      ti  7R«  K^  Analiitoaf  First  S.  S.,  5.     Belattt     XTnion 

<^TS  vi^*-.  f^^^l7I««^^^^^^            9K  S.   S..  3.     Blnaiairliamt  First  Ch..  5:  E.  C 

r»^«^i^  oi?^    in^».«l««SIS«?Tr*  K^i-ri  D..    for    Talladega    College.    14.      Decatart 

tmZS?  r\.^^k  ^\JS^Silii\  9n;'  h       f!iZ  Glee   Club   Concert,   for     Trinity      School 

A^^ii^^^'RArr^awnf    ^^  r-^U^^n  ^f-i,  T  950.        FloreBcet      Citizens      for      Burrell 

v?Sfnn    Ch^  1^  Fw^V    rV,      Qn^   M?«^"  R*  School.   481.58    (199.11  of  which  for  Build- 

R     for^M^Hnn'  Ll^^ fi^HiJl'^^^^X^h  ^'  »««   Find.)      Port  Davtai     Cotton      Valley 

?«.£H*JSf  PM?;*  ri?;'  \'7  K??*T^i?J  aJJo  ^^'  School.  Lincoln  Mem..  27.67.  Mario«i  First 

ir''n!^l'rnYJilfSt:'  il^'k^^^^       8h:;  ^^'^^,  r'*J^^2'3  37'"-  '^''^'"'^  ^'°^  ** 

20.     San  Dlesot  First  Ch..  30.73;  First  Ch.,  jS^SKww     *U  2K 

through  Mrs.  M.  V.  McKee.  1.450.00.  Sierra  ^T^.S-iSSi".    FiM»*t    Ch      bv    J     W    W 

Madre.  Ch..  1.     WhItHer,  6h..  25.  fo^^T^TSd^'  College.'^e:    "^X^i-^VIew^ 

OREGON — $1.50.  Normal    Institute,      Lincoln      Mem..      3.25. 

Beaverton:  S.  S.,  1.50.  Memphlat  Second  S.  S..  1.     NaMbvlUet  Kiss 

IVASHIBTOTON — $108.97.  M.  H.,  for  Jos.  K.  Brick  School.  1;  Mr.  W. 

CarroUst   Ch..    70c.     Metnllne  Fallat   Ch..  I-   1*   Miss  D.  1.,   1  for  Joseph     K.      Brick 

2.      Moxeet      Ch..    4.11.      .Seattlet    Fairmont  Sc^^o^l.       , 

Ch..    4:    Plymouth,    Ch..    72.73;      West     Ch..  KENTUCKY— $9.29 

11.18.      Spokanei      Corbin    Park    Ch..    9.25.  LexInRtoni  Ch^  Lincoln  Mem..  5.     Wew- 

Vauffhani  Ch.,  1.     Walla  M'aUat  First  Ch.,  PO'*'  York  St.  Ch.  &  S.  a,  3.14. 

4.  Through      IVoBiiaa**     Home     MtaaloaaiT 

ARlZONA-$12.55.  )i>»jj"   ''L^i'JSU^^it^    T.^7   H    Hutchison, 

Ch'"''5""s"s     V'    ^'    ^^      '•"•      ^re^cotU  I\%%^s9ir?r41l1l"  "^  ^'  '''• 

t.n..  t>.  ».  »..  ^.              Jaeksont   Ch..   Lincoln   Mem..    7.56.   1V>« 

THE   SOUTH.  ETC.  saloot    Union    Ch.,    for    Tougaloo    Conege, 

WEST  VIRGINIA— $5.75.  10. 

Through      Womaa's      Home      Miaslonair  LOUISIANA— $39.00. 

Union    of   Ohlo»  Miss   Mury    H.    Hutchison.  Abbeylliet  S.   S..   Lincoln  Mem.,   8.     B«r- 

Treas.      Hnntlnvton:   W.   M.   S.,    6.75.  mndat  Mission  Ch.  &  S.  S..  2.50.  Gweyteat 

NORTH    CAROLINA — $236.86.  Hubbard   Ch..    8:    Hubbard    S.    S..      Lincoln' 

A«heboro,  Ch..  Lincoln  Mem..  3.     Bricksi  ^^^"JkJ^^Z  %^r^i!t^raU^L^'^'R'^''i 

Brick      School.      Lincoln      Mem..      108;      S.  SSL'i  JJ*J^' Q^   Mark    CTi  ^^^^^^ 

5.  of   Jos.    K.    Brick      School,      15.23;      Jo-  lM?Jf**S*'R     9  kn                     '            XMfc»«aaxi 
seph   K.   Brick   School.   Students  &  Teach-  ™x ASlitT  20 

B.  B.  for  Jos.  K.  Brick  School,  2:     S.     M.  Hawaii     i4s9k 

mJm  B  ^!;^Nn^,';nr'w'B?r"«»'r'".'  it^hviTuniSn ch., 32.95. 

MISS   M.    B.,    for   Joseph    K.    Brick    School.       wnRRif^N t2  00 

school"?'*  hLh-  pL-  .'"•■  ^f*   ^5^  ^l^^}^  F^B^T  Q.  B."-    for     Joseph     K.     Brick 

fechool,    5.      HIgrh    Points      First      Ch..    5.50.  School     2 

Kinstoni   Dr.    J.    H..    for      Jos.      K.      Brick  ^2                     «  »       .   .     «       w       w    ^•^o 

School,    5.      Ralclffht    Miss    B.    B..    for   Jos  Sammary  ot  R«eelpta  for  Marcb,  191S. 

K.    Brick    School.    1.      Rooklngrhamt   Ch..    1.  Donations $13,341.51 

5®,*^^    Monnti    Dr.    W.    L.    H.    for   Jos.    K.  Legacies    6.605.47 

Brick   School,   2.      Roueemontt  Miss  N.   P.,  

for    Jos.    K.    Brick      School.      1.      Tarborot  ToUl    $19,94€.9{i 

Miss  B.  G.,  for  Joseph  K.  Brick  School.   1.  «„,«.«.^  «#  n^.^i»4«  sw  w«..«^. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA-  ^  .^^F.    \  ^T^!^l,!\^^V^. « 

Greenwood:    Mrs.    A.    B.    G.,      goods     for  ^^^^  ^^^   ^'  ^^^^'  *®  March   31.   1919. 

Brewer  Normal   School.  Donations    $117,803.32 

GEORGIA — $184.87.  Legacies    38,415.37 

lard    School.    Lincoln    Mem..      52 ;      Ballard  Total    $1 50,718.69 

School  Class  of   1920.   for  Chair  Fund.   10.  Bndowni«at  Fund. 
Melnto»bt    Dorchester   Academy.    Teachers  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Estate  of  Timothy  Stone. 
&    Scholars,    Lincoln    Mem..    5.      Savannah:  in    part,      Timothy      Stone      En- 
First  S.  S.,  6.62.     Thomasvllle:  Allen  Nor-  dowment    $2,500.00 

Congregational  Education  Society 

S.  F.  Wilkins,  Assistant  Treasurer  -        14  Beacon  Street  Bofton.  Mast. 

Receipts,  January,  1919 

.i^°"*^""^*^  ^^°"^ -'^P"^ '^""^^^^'^  Av..    23.33:    Pilg.,    10.77:    Vine.    1.19;    Como 

20c.     Hawleyt  40c.     HntchlnMoni  4.30.     In-  Av..   6.20;    St   Louis  Pk.   Union.   90c:   Open 

I^^."**2?"JJ  ^*5".^*  1.     Lake  Cltyi  1st,  1.73.  Door.    7.85;   Lyndale.   10.20;   Fremont     Av.. 

Little  Falls t   4.4S.      Mahnomeni    32c.    Man-  11.69:  5th  Av..  26.02;  Bethany,  20c;  Lowry 

katoi  1st.  3.27.     Belgrradet  64c.     Mapletont  Hill.    8.55:    Oak    Park.    49c;      Forest     Hts., 

l^^\    ^^Ur"**""*   ^•^^-     Palawan  I  25c.   Med-  15.47:    Swed.    Tt^mple.    2.10;    38th    St,    2.21; 

fordi  2.25.     Mentor:  46c.     Mllncat  42c.  MIn  Edina.   25c:  Linden  Hills.  9.04;  Minnehaha, 

neapoUat    1st    19.25;    Plym.,      64.60;      Park  20c:    Lynnhurst,    5.60;      Morningrslde,      87a 
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MlBMewasfctat  1.04.  MonteTMeot  2.55. 
Montlcellot  64c.  Moorheadi  6.13.  MorrUit 
7.  Iforthfleldt  19.72.  Oak  Movadt  1.07. 
Owatoanai  3.51.  Plalnrlewi  2.18.  PHace- 
tmnt  2.67.  Rapid  Rivers  25c.  Ro«he«tert 
12.78.  8t.  CTharleai  2.55.  St.  Paoli  Plym , 
3.82;  Pacific,  26c;  St.  Anthony  Pk.,  9.16; 
Olivet.  97.40;  South  Pk..  73c;  Peoples.  5.52; 
Univ.  Av.,  46c;  Hazel  Pk.,  34c;  Cfyril.  1.02; 
Imm'I..  3.80.  Saadatoaes  64c.  Sank  Cea- 
tert  2.87.  Sherbvrat  1.05.  Silver  Laket 
3.60.  Sleepy  Byei  3.16.  Spifmalleldi  30c. 
Sprlair  VftUeyi  4.66.  Staples i  36c.  Stew- 
artvUlet  4.03.  Tlatahi  20c.  Wakashat 
2.21.  ^¥adeaat  3.84.  Walavt  Orovei  69c. 
Waaeeai  45c.  Watervlllet  61c.  Waubnnt* 
33c.  IVayaatai  2.55.  Wtaoaai  Swedish. 
21c.  IVlatkropi  3.43.  WortblaiTtoBs  4.61. 
Saaikrotat  20c.  Mlaaeaotat  Jr.  C.  E..  4.25. 
Thank  Offering:   213.14. 

1II8SOURI~$38.20. 

Mlasoari   Coafereacei    33.20. 
MONTANA — $121.75. 

Baker  I  1.33.  Bllllanit  Ist,  85;  German 
Ch..  4.28.  Coalwoodi  61c.  Colambnai  Ch.. 
S.87;  a  a,  56c.  Cranet  1.65.  Crow  Ajreacyt 
70c.  Geyners  98c.  Olansowt  2.40.  Olea- 
dhrei  3.  Great  Fallai  Ch..  10.30:  S.  S..  46c. 
HardlBi  1.90.  Heleaai  3.18;  8.  S.,  2.20.  la 
lakes  1.30.  Jvditb  Gapi  1.69.  Laurel  i 
German  Ch..  4.41.  Utvlaiotout  5.92.  Mal- 
ta t  42c;  S.  S..  42c.  McCabei  S.  S.,  28c. 
Plevaai  Emm'l  Ger.  Ch.,  14.12;  Pilgr.  Ger. 
Ch..  10.  Sldmeyi  1.67.  Weatatorei  S.  S.. 
43c. 

Woauia*a   Home   llllan*y   Ualoai   BllUaarvt 
Ist  2.67.     Faioat  Ger.,  1.     Great  Fallat  79c. 
Plevaai  Pilgr.    Ger.,  SOc.     M'^omea^a     Soele- 
tlent  3.37. 
NEBRASKA — $253.89. 

Beatrieet  17.91.  Blatri  1.  CorUaadi 
$.44.  Cretei  17.  Fairfield  i  2.50.  FraakUat 
47.75.  Geneva  I  3.  Harvard  t  2.50.  Haat- 
lasai  66.  I^lMeolat  Zions  Ger..  20.  McCooki 
lat.  5.  Olive  Braacbi  Ger.,  10.  Piiaeetoat 
Oer..  7.  Red  Clondt  13.  Scrtbaert  2.62. 
Sattoai  1.06.  Verdoai  6.48.  Yorkt  7.63. 
•  friend,  15. 

IfBW  HAMPSHIRIB — $641.64. 

Legracy    $156.90 

AaAemti  4.22.  Bama«eadt  South.  1. 
BarrlastoBi  5.60.  Bartlettt  1.72.  Reaulaf: 
taai  1.48.  Boaeaweai  6.37;  Pennacook, 
5.66.  Oeater  Harbor:  1.36.  Charleatowat 
3.04.  Ckeatert  4.60.  Claremontt  3.68.  Cou- 
•ordf  1st,  18.01;  South.  98.25:  West.  3.67. 
Croydoai  1.  Dovert  let,  28.95.  Exetert 
Ist  9.54;  1st  S.  S.,  2.44.  Franklins  10.  GH- 
•mai  Orth,  8.46.  Haaovert  Ch.  of  Christ 
Dart.  Col.  50.  Heaalkert  14.  HlUnborot 
Smith  Mem'L.  23.  Holllat  6.82.  Hadaoat 
1st  4.08.  JalTreyi  East,  13.  Keeaei  #st. 
21.50.  LaeoBlat  11.16.  LIttletoni  4.10. 
Maaekevteri  1st.  67.80;  Franklin  St..  61.90; 
So.  Main  St..  12.  Narlboronirb  t  2.92.  Mil- 
ford  I  l8t.  16.  SUltoat  Ist,  5.20.  Nanhnat 
1st,  30.  BTeivporti  9.49.  Pembroket  5.  Rmy 
■loadt  6.  Roebeateri  1st.  13.35.  Salemt  2. 
Soatb  Seabrooki  1.  Somemwortht  Ist, 
9.22.  liltoMt  19.  IVakefleldt  1st.  1.80.  Wal- 
lM>lei  Ist,  3.17.     Wllmoti  64c. 

FeauUe  Sent.  Inst.  A  Home  Mlum*y  Union. 
Cbeateri  83c.  Haaovert  Cen.,  1.50.  Keentoi 
Court  St.,  48c.  Maaebenteri  Franklin  St., 
36c.  Mllfordt  60c.  Ifewmarkett  36c.  New- 
vorti  42c.     Roekeateri  90c.     Wilton t  2nd.  8. 

Leipiey 
Coaeordt  Est.  Joseph  T.   Sleeper.   155.90. 

HEW  MBXICO— $18.29. 

Alha^nerqiiei  1st,  16.04;  Atrisso,  1.35. 
Saa  Mateo t  90c. 

mew  JKRSBY— $643.80. 

Boand  Brook t  30.  Bllsabetht  Ist.  2.50. 
Haivortkt  Ist,  4.68.  Jersey  City:  Waver- 
ly,  6.  Mttle  Ferry  i  S.  S..  1.50.  Montclairt 
1st  345;  Upper  Chr.  Union.  100;  Watchung 
Av.,  6.  Brvtleyt  St.  Paul's.  29.97.  Oraaipet 
Hffld  Av.,  80.     Paaaalei  Ist,  30.     Pateraoat 


1st.  5.     Plalnfleldt  50.44.     Rldipefleld  Parks 

1.  River  Edsei  Ist.  3.71. 

NBIV  YORK->$682.07. 

AqneboKnei  84c.  Rerkivhlrei  4.  Buffalot 
Ist.  47.61;  Pllff.,  19.20.  Cambrlat  2.  Canaani 
7.  Candor t  3.  Carthaires  2.  CInclnaatnai 
1.75.  Clayvlllei  38c.  Copenhagen i  5.  Cort- 
land t  1st.  2.  FatrpoHt  1st.  25.  Fulton  t 
13.     Galneai  2.77.     Grotont  8.     Halli  Union. 

4.  Hamlltoai  2nd  Ch.  &  S.  S..  2.  Hearlettat 
Union.  5.  Jamenportt  1st.  1.12.  Jamea 
townt  Pilg.  Mem'l..  60c.  Javai  Villagre,  SOc. 
Klasvtont  Ponckhockie.  2.  Lake  VIewi 
1.21.  Lebaaoat  1.32.  Llnboat  10.  LoekpoHt 
East  Ave..  0.  Madrid  t  1st.  16.  Moravia  i 
1st.  5.  Mt.  Vernoni  1st,  12.  NewbnrKhi 
1st.  40c.  New  Liebanont  1st.  2.  New  Yorki 
Platbush,  24.11;  Brooklyn.  Liowis  Av., 
13.50;  Park  Slope,  17;  Parkville,  1.17; 
Broadway  Tabernacle.  30  96;  Harlem,  2; 
Flushing  1st  Ch.,  63.18;  1st  S.  a,  6.08: 
Woodhaven,  Christ,  2;  1st,  7.24.  Northlleldt 

2.  Oxford  I  S.  S..  10.  Patehoiniei  1st.  16. 
Perryi  2.81.  Ponirhkeepslet  1st,  7.50.  Port- 
land i  23  c.  Proapeetx  1.  RIverheadi  1st. 
2.89.      Salamaaea    3.60.      Saratoga    SprlaK«t 

5.  Say  vines  10.  Sehenectadyi  PilR..  23.32. 
Smymat  S.  S.,  78c.  Spencerportx  10. 
Syracnsei  Geddes.  5.25.  Tieonderoirai  2.35. 
IVadlnK  Riven  5.50.  Waltoat  1st.  534. 
WellavlUet  6.25.  Went  Grotoni  94c.  Went 
Wlalleldt  3.50.  WeMtchentert  White 
Pl<ains.  etc.,  35.43.     WInthropi  5. 

W^oman'a  Home  Mlnalonary  Union.  An- 
fcolat  W.  M.,  1.  Aqnebomiet  W.  M..  2. 
Rlniehampton t  1st  Helpers.  10.  Bnffalot 
Ist  W.  G.,  15.  CInclnnatnst  W.  M.,  5.13. 
FrankUnt  W.  U..  1.50.  Fnlton:  W.  M.,  2. 
Groton  CItyt  W.  M..  2.  Homer t  S.  S..  3.37. 
Honeoyet  W.  S.,  1.60.  Lookport:  East  A  v. 
W.  M..  1.50.  Brooklyn!  Flatbush  L.  U.. 
7.50;  Lewis  Av.  E.  S..  3.  New  Yorkt  Man- 
hattan W.  S..  5.75:  Broadway  S.  for  W. 
W..  15.50;  Richmond  Hill  8.  S..  10.  Patch- 
oKnei  W.  M..  5.  PhoeaLzi  W.  U.,  5.  Sara- 
toga t  W.  S..  3.  Syracnaet  Pilj?.  B.  C.  25. 
Watertownt  P.  A.,  13.  West  Wlafleldi  L. 
A.,  1.80. 
NORTH  DAKOTA — $273.41. 

AnnisvtBei  S.  S..  lie.  Beaeht  5.  Bert- 
bold  i  1.50.  Branttordi  2.  Candot  9.  Car- 
rlairtoni  1.57.  Clear  Creek  t  1.  Clevelaadt 
4.  Coal  Harbort  Parish  Chs.,  26.  Coopers- 
townt  Park,  1.  Dawwoni  2.  Deerln«i  50c. 
Dickinson  t  12.  Doirdent  1.  Drake t  4.80. 
Dnnn  Center i  2.  Dwlyhti  3.  Esmonds  4. 
Farsot  Ist.  20.  Farlandt  1.  Formani  3. 
Garrisons  5.  Glen  Ulllns  10.  Hallldays  1. 
Havana:  1.  Hebron s  1.  Henpers  3.  Het 
iiugewt  3.  Henslers  1.  Hopes  13.  James 
towps  1st.  10.  Kildeers  1.  Lakotas  4. 
I^lpalKs  Elgrin.  Ger.  Chs..  10.  Llsmltes 
Foothills,  1.  Marmartbs  1.  McHenrys  2. 
MInots  1.80.  Motts  2.  New  Enslands  1. 
New  Roekfords  17.  Pettlbones  Malcolm.  3. 
Pierces  2.  Ransers  Wild  Rose.  1.  Reeders 
3.  Resrans  1.  Refcents  1.  Rocky  Bnttes  1. 
Shteldas  1.  Stronds  1.  Tappaas  2.  Wah- 
petoat  22.     Wllllatons  10.63. 

l¥omnn*«  Home  Missionary  Union.  Bert- 
holds  1.  Dickinson t  2.  Drakes  1.  Esmonds 
1.  Garrlsouj  1.  Glen  Ulllns  1.  HlUsboros 
1.  Hopes  3.  Jamesto^-n:  3.  Lakotas  50c. 
Mayvllles  6.  New  Roekfords  3.  Wahpe 
toas  4.     WIlllNtons    4. 

OHIO — $836.29. 

Akrons    1st,    82.60.      Amherstt    Ist.    2.25. 
Andovers    7.      AHhIands      2.87.      Ashtabnlas 

1st.  2:  2nd,  10.40.  Berlin  Helshtss  8.70. 
Brownhelms  S.  S..  42c.  Chasrrln  Fallss  7. 
Cincinnati s  Walnut  Plills.  15.40.  ClaHdoni 
6.25.  Cleveland »  Arch  wood.  8;  Collin  wood, 
3.60:  Denlson.  7.50:  Euclid  Av..  53.20; 
Glonvllle  S.  S..  2:  Grace,  4.20;  Houph  Av.. 
8  43:  Parle,  5;  Pilg.,  40.  Colnmbuos  1st.  40; 
Grand  View  Hts.,  11.35;  Mayflower.  8; 
Plym.,  33.70;  South,  1.65.  Cnyaho»a  FalUi 
1.50.     EagrlevUles  4.     Eaat  Cleveland!  East, 
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7.85.  BdenKbarfft  3.50.  RIyrtat  1st.  23.33. 
CJenevat  5.20.  Hndnonx  15.  Kentt  26.90. 
Lltchllrldi  1.50.  Madison  t  12.45.  Maaalleldi 
Ist.  30.27.  Marlettai  Ist.  48.37.  Martin** 
Ferrrt  2.55.  MarysTlllei  10.50.  Medlnat 
Ist.  21.20.  Mt.  Vernon s  12.80.  Newarks 
Ply..  1.25.  Norwalkt  2.  No.  Rtdiirevlllei 
1.25.  Oherlint  1st.  25.25.  2nd.  2625.  Palnes- 
vUlet  1st.  8.75.  Plerponti  4.25.  Plaint  1.10. 
Radnori  16.20.  Ravennai  15.  So.  New- 
bury t  5.55.  Sprlnfplleldi  1st,  19.96.  Stron«a- 
▼lllet  6.35.  Sylvaniat  8.45.  Toledoi 
Wash'n  St..  14.98.  TwlnabnrKi  2.60. 
Vanffhnwvlllei  6.35.  Wakemant  8.50.  Wan- 
•ent  7.90.     Wlndhami  1. 

'H'^oman**  Home  Mlsnlonary  Union.  Ak  • 
ront  1st  W.  S..  12.  BnHoai  W.  8..  1.20. 
Cbewter:  S.  S.,  28c.  Clevciandt  Colllnwood, 
2.52:  Denlson  L.  S.,  3.06;  First  W.  A.,  3.84; 
Ply  W.  a.  4.03.  Cnynhoca  Fallat  L.  S., 
1.44.  L.lmet  W.  S.,  1.03.  Lodii  W.  S.,  1.20. 
Lncasi  M.  S..  28c.  No.  Monroevlllet  M.  S. 
1.55.  Oberllni  Ist  W.  S..  12.96.  SpHnvfleldt 
1st  W.  S.,  6.  Toledo t  Park  W.  S.,  60c. 
Twinnbnrnrt  W.  S..  90c.  Yonuvatownt  H. 
F.  &  M.   S..  1.32. 

OKLAHOMA — $69.57. 

Caffhfont  80c.  Dmmmondt  2.  Klniirtlah- 
eri  Park.  3.20.  Medfordi  16.  Mnakeireet 
2.60.  Oklahoma  Cityi  Pilcr..  8.30:  Harrison 
A  v..  11.  Oktahai  2.35.  Okarehet  Pleasant 
Home.  1.50.  M'aldroni  Kan,,  4.  Weather- 
fordi  3.76. 

Woman'n  Home  MlMionary  Union. 
CaNtaloiit  20c.  Dmmmondt  59c.  Hennesaeyt 
12c.  KInfpfisheri  2.35:  Park.  80c.  Medfordt 
3.  MuMkoveet  40c.  Oklahoma  Cltyi  Harri- 
son Av..  2.90:  Pilg:..  1.80.  Oktahai  65c. 
Okarehet  Pleasant  Home,  30c.  Waldront 
Kan.,  95c. 

OREGON— $102.78. 

Klllott  Pralriei  60c.  Rngrenet  24.  HIHa- 
nidet  7.  In«le  Chapelt  2.  Tonet  4.  Lex 
^^J!^^L  ^^^-  Ontartot  3.  Portland i  Ist, 
22.76:  Sunnyside.  25:  HIjrh'd.  1.62:  Univ. 
V^V^'  1:9^'  Atkinson  Mem'l..  5.  Snlemx  1st. 
4.32.  Sherwood  t  1.50. 
PKNNSYf.ANIA — $1 83.34. 

Andemiedt  6.  Clltrordt  Bethel.  1.62. 
Coaldalet  2nd.  2.80.  C^leralnei  2.60.  Dn- 
^y^^J!*"*.  ^^°^^^'  13-  Rrt'^ardnvlUet  Welch. 
30:    Bethepda.      10.      .Tohnntownt      1st.      10. 

?oo^"t^*''i.^*^'^^  Mem'l..  15.  Miners  MtlUt 
3.22  Nnntlcoket  S.  S .  9.37.  Phlladelphlat 
Central  10:  Oermantown.  4.87:  Snyder 
^A'J\^\  Plttubnrsrt  Puritan.  1.  PIttabnnrt 
West.  1st.  5.  Handolpht  GiiVs  Mills.  85c. 
?Vi^^*2.^^  J^^^^  Mom'l.,  5.     Sprinir  Brook: 

?i?^V  i-^^'^'i^'"'  '^^^'  ^'^^'  Wllke«.Barret  1st 
Welch.  3:  Puritan.  15.78. 

j^.'**!'!""'^  Home  MlHMlonary  Union.  Phll- 
adelnhlai  Pprk  W.   S .   5 

RHODE  ISI,  AND— $178.07. 

Eaut    Provlcleneet    Newman.      12.      Llttl-^ 

Oomptont    6.G5        Newport!      TTnlted.    14.52. 

Fv^M*'^•'?J.  TT^V  ^5;  Providence,'  Free 
Evan  1..  2.30:  TTnlon.  31.64:  Plym.,  10.  Went- 
erly:  Pawcatuck.  24.96.  Wood  Mlver 
•func.t   1. 

SOUTH   DAKOTA— $312  53 
v^Vi,tV^Vn}r^^^    Armonri    5.25        Belle 
Tn^o*'^**^.^^^?:      BwWaiot      1.75.      Rowdlet 
if^«r'  ^^^'  liPf^-  5.     Canovai  10.50.  Cen 
r^^"SJ  }'      ^'•"mberlaln:      19  32.      Clnrki 
6^9.     HeSmet,   3.50.      Elk  Polntt   5.11.      Er- 
n^l   ^-^    Fnnlktont   6.      Gnan   Valleyt    2.10. 
Hetlandt    5.74.      HndMont    4.      Huroni    4  90 
Ipawloh,    12.32.      I.nnet    Anina,    1.40.      Me- 
J'o?'^*'yr"'i^^.    Meekllnat  3.71.  Mobrldfpet 
l\ll\.   i'*'"'^*V**    ^^^       Mlnlnndt    5.      Oldhami 
?J?^*^^5'  J-J'V^    Plerret      12.      Rapid      CItyt 
^92.      HedHeldt    4  55.      Ree    HelKhtm    10  50. 
?r^''«'!r"    Wheaton.      1.75.      Scenic:      1.19. 
VefirnllUont    1st       12.      Watertown,      17.03. 

^^^V?r  %^''.  ^'n'»»^  l^kent  9.80:  Pltro- 
die.   2.78.     Yanktont  10.60. 

Womnn'ff  Home  Mlaslonary  Union.  A  her 
deent  W.   S..   2.02;   C.     E..      80c.     Ackdemyt 


4.82.  Aleeatert  W.  S.,  2.06.  Armonrt  W. 
S..  2.40.  Atholt  W.  S..  66c.  Belle  Fonrehet 
W.  a.  1.16.  Bereafordt  C^thard  W.  S.,  40c 
Canovat  W.  S.,  2.88.  Deadw<»odt  W.  S., 
1.36.  DeSmett  W.  S..  80c.  Erwint  W.  S.. 
1.  Falrfaxt  W.  S..  1.60.  FanUctoni  Myron 
W.  a.  2.  Gc^ddeat  S.  S.,  34c.  Hndaont  T. 
P.  S..  80c.  Hnront  W.  a,  2.80.  I^oomist  W. 
a.  3.40.  Mllbankt  C.  E..  1.60;  W.  a,  3.84. 
Mitehellt  W.  S.,  2.88.  NIalandi  W.  a.  32c. 
Oahet  W.  a,  80c;  Cherry  Creek  W.  S.,  1.60. 
Plerret  W.  S..  2.  Rapid  City:  W.  a.  2.92. 
Redlleldt  6.  Sfovx  CItyt  W.  a.  4.57.  Valley 
Sprlngrat  W.  8..  1.04.  Termllltont  W.  a. 
3.34.  Willow  Laket  W.  a.  6.28.  W^lnfr«dt 
W.  a.  1.79.  W^orthln«t  Ch.,  2.12.  Yanktont 
W.  S..  5. 
TENNESSEE — $2.10. 

Eaat   I^akei   Union,    2.10. 
TEXAS — $15.58. 

Dallaa:  Central.  7.08.     Spring  I^akei  2.60. 
Port  Arthvrt  1st.  6. 
UTAH— $1.14. 

Salt  Lake  CItyt  Phillips  a  a,  1.14. 
VERMONT — $921.63. 

RakeraHeldt  1st.  4.  Bamett  9.  Banvi 
13.51.  Barton t  2.70.  Bennlnirtont  No..  9.69; 
2nd.  7.28.  Colcheater,  Winooakit  4.16. 
Brinrhton,  Inland  Pondt  9.75.  Cambridge, 
JefferaonvlUet  1.10.  Cornwall  i  Ch.  &  a  a. 
6.  Berkahjlret  East,  10.  Brandons  3.92. 
Brattleboro  Centret  69;  West,  Ist,  21.40. 
BrownlnRton  A  Orleans i  18.  Bnrket  East, 
4.  Bnrllni^ont  1st.  138;  Collegre  St..  76,70. 
Corinth  Eaatt  3.  Craftsburys  North,  8. 
Derby t  1st,  6.60.  Eaaex  Junction t  1st.  12. 
Ferrtnbnrari  3.38.  Glovert  West.  7.04. 
Greenaborot  12.02.  Hollandt  Derby.  1.66. 
Jr'o^'*"'£*  ^i^  Jertchot  2nd.  3.  Maneheateri 
11.37.  Marlborot  2.50.  MIddletown  SpK«.x 
I'J^^'^  Mlltoni  4.21.  Montpeliert  Bethany. 
S  o,*'®^?^"'  1^^-  ^orri«town,  MonisTfUet 
?SI-  ^•^^**J5'y'  Wella  Rlrert  10.  NewfaMei 
i"^  ^^'^ J*^*"*  17c.  Peaehamt  3.  Pitta- 
^rdt  38;  Florence.  2.  RIehmondi  12.60. 
Royaltont   5.      Rntlandt    38.70.      St.  Johaa- 

«?^*   ^l^^h'  22''.r^^^iJ^I^^'   '^•50:   South. 
66.27.        SprinfTlleld  t     26.87.        Stockhridsei 
Gaysvllle.  1.     Straffordt  5.     Sndburyt  8  77 
Townsbendt  3.92;   West.  1.50.  Troy t  North, 
2^5       Wallln^rrordi    1st.    16.60;      South,      1 
Waterbnry,    14.      We.tfleldt    s!      WeatflfonI 

3.25.     Woodpitcokt  44.84. 

WASHINGTON— $204.85.      ' 

Alkali  Flatat  1.44.  Anacortest  a   S..  1.68. 
Batumi  2.10      BellluKham:  40c.     Brewaten 
52c.      CarroUtoni    Carrols,    40.      Colfax s    6 
Endteotti    21.96.      Guena.    Iirtandt    a    S..    1 
Kennewlekt    1st.    5.      KIrklandt    1.      Look 
branch  t  60c.     Medina i  S.  S..  75c.     Metallne 
FallMt   S.   a.      20c.     Monroe:     63c.     Odeaaat 
P^Jbt.    Ger..    30;    Friedensfeld,    10.      Patakat 
1.      Rlchmoad    Beach t    15c.      Seattle i    AlkL 
1.30:   Plym..  25;  Oak  Lake.  15c;  Columbia. 
2:    Fauntelroy,   59c:    Finnish,   1     Keystone 
72c:  Univ.    30;  West  Seattle,'  1.15.     Sultanl 

fk  %  K  ?""*■?!*  ^^*  1-  Taeomaz  1st, 
25:  Park  Av.,  65c.  Toltt  1.40.  Tonaaketi 
10c.     Vera:  1.     Walla  Walla:  1st.   5.87. 

Woman's  Home  Mlsalonary  Union.  Mul- 
lon:  Ida.  6.  Rltxvniei  Phll.  Ger..  48c. 
f^o^i^'S*  Keystone,  23c;  Plym..  7.20:  Univ.. 
3.20.  Snnnyaidei  20c.  Spokanet  Pile.,  40c. 
Tacomat  East,  5.60.  Washousali  38c.  Yak- 
Imat  1st.  60c. 

WEST  VIRGINIA— $7.90. 

Hnntlnictont  1st.   7.90. 
WYOMING — $10.73. 

Biff  Horn:  99c.     Cheyennet  4.11.     Glendot 
25c.     Green  RIvert  1.30.  Lrfindert  75c.  Nodet 
25c.      ShoMhonlet  70c.     Wheatland t   2.38. 
WISCONSIN — $361.83. 

Wisconsin  Cons'l  Conference t   361.83. 

Donations    $20,290.57 

Legracies 275.90 

Total   .$20,566.47 
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THAT  BOY  OF  MINE 

2J^E  is  the  average,  normal  boy,  and  if  he  is  to  grow  into  a  strong 
iM  manhood,  he  must  be  educated  into  it.  A  successful  manhood 
^f  implies  a  well-trained  boyhood.  Nothing  in  the  world  is  so 
interesting  as  a  boy.  Moreover,  he  is  a  strategic  opportunity.  Normal- 
ly, he  has  high  ideals  and  noble  sentiments.  He  possesses  also  great 
susceptibility  to  friendship  and  helpful  leadership.  Best  of  all,  there 
is  something  deep  in  him,  which  resfwnds  to  sincere  religious  appeal 
and  develops  into  religious  purpose.  He  will  welcome  any  means 
which  will  help  him  in  his  life  problem. 

But  the  appeal  to  that  boy  of  mine  should  be  the  broad  appeal  to 
a  noble  life,  for  he  needs  rational  basis  for  his  life  creed.  His  must  be 
a  religion  that  is  wholly  natural.  To  have  become  religious  after  the 
type  of  certain  people  he  may  know  would  not  be  religion  to  him. 

The  teaching  must  be  of  such  a  character  that  it  will  mean  what 
the  teaching  of  the  public  school  means — actual  progress  in  knowledge. 
Practical,  vital  truth  must  be  put  to  the  forefront.  For  that  boy  of 
mine  does  have  his  thoughts  about  God.  Hence  it  is  for  me  to  find  out 
what  the  boy  thinks,  rather  than  spend  time  in  telling  him  my  own 
ideas.  Grip  the  boy  and  get  his  life  interest.  When  we  remember  that 
there  were  nearly  five  million  High  School  boys  who  did  their  '*bit''  in 
winning  the  war,  we  surely  realize  that  it  is  worth  while  to  safeguard 
our  boys  physically,  socially,  religiously,  so  as  to  give  the  world  of  the 
future  the  highest  possible  type  of  manhood. 

Think  of  the  challenge  that  is  coming  to  that  boy  of  mine  today — a 
challenge  that  he  must  not  fail  to  meet!  And  he  will  not  fail  if  the 
parenthood  of  our  land,  with  the  added  force  of  the  church,  can  say  to 
him  with  a  conviction  that  is  compelling  in  its  character,  '*We  are 
going  God's  way.    Come  with  us.*'    Such  a  challenge  will  win. 

That  boy  of  mine  will  be  strong  enough  and  brave  enough  to  desire 
and  attain.  But  it  is  for  me  to  fire  him  with  the  zeal  to  attempt — to 
guide  him  into  the  broad  highways  of  truth.  It  is  my  task  to  inspire 
him  to  be  reverent,  faithful  dutiful ;  to  have  respect  for  justice,  law  and 
order ;  to  teach  that  only  those  who  know  how  to  obey  will  ever  learn 
to  command. 

That  boy  of  mine ;  that  girl  of  yours ;  the  youth  of  today  confront 
us  with  their  glowing  outlook  upon  life — confront  us  with  their  life 
needs.  What  shall  be  our. attitude?  For  they  will  be  strong  enough 
and  brave  enough  to  desire  and  attain  if  we  can  fire  them  with  the  zeal 
to  attempt;  if  we  can  guide  them  into  the  broad  pathways  of  true 
knowledge  and  right  doing ;  if  we  can  give  them  the  training  that  leads 
to  the  roadways  of  moral  heights ;  if  we  can  inspire  them  to  aspire. 
For  what  our  boys  and  girls  become  tomorrow  depends  upon  what  we 
make  them  today. 

— W.  K.  B. 
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THE  INTERCHURCH  WORLD  MOVEMENT 

By  Hubert  C,  Herring,  D,  D,,  Sicretary  §/  the  National  Council 

IN  January,  1918,  Mr.  James  M.  Speers,  a  well  known  New  York  layman, 
read  a  i>ai>er  before  the  Foreign  Missions  Conference  advocating  the 
merging  of  the  educational,  publicity  and  financial  programs  of  the  for- 
eign mission  boards.  The  paper  excited  much  interest,  but  it  was  not 
thought  possible  to  work  in  the  direction  of  its  suggestion.  In  November  of 
the  year  named  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church  sent  a  circular  letter  to  other  foreign  boards,  proposing  a  confer- 
ence on  the  same  theme. 

Various  persons  addressed  urged  in  response  that  the  invitation  be 
broadened  to  include  all  mission  agencies  of  every  type.  This  was  done  and 
a  large  conference  of  mission  executives  met  in  December.  The  general 
plan  met  with  favor  and  a  committee  of  twenty  was  appointed  to  formulate 
details.  Out  of  the  work  of  this  committee  the  plan  of  the  Interehurch 
World  Movement  took  shape.  This  has  been  widely  submitted  to  represen- 
tative groups.  The  following  interdenominational  organizations  have  con- 
sidered and  unanimously  approved  it:  Foreign  Missions  Conference  of 
North  America,  representing  the  foreign  mission  boards  of  the  Untied  States 
and  Canada;  Home  Missions  Council,  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
home  mission  boards  of  the  United  States  and  Canada;  Council  of  Church 
Boards  of  Education,  representing  the  college  and  religious  education  agen- 
cies of  the  leading  communions;  Sunday  School  Council,  representing  the 
Sunday  School  interests  of  all  communions;  Laymen's  Missionary  Move- 
ment; Missionary  Education  Movement;  Federation  of  Women's  Boards  of 
Foreign  Missions,  composed  of  representatives  of  foreign  mission  agencies 
conducted  by  women;  Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions;  World's  Sun- 
day School  Association;  International  Sunday  School  Association;  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  In  addition  about  fifty  indi- 
vidual mission  boards  have  given  their  approval  to  the  plan  and  are  joining 
in  commending  it  to  their  national  or  general  organizations. 

Undenominational  bodies,  such  as  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  National  Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  the  Laymen's  Mis- 
sionary Movement  have  endorsed  it  and  signified  their  desire  to  co-operate. 
Over  one  hundred  leading  pastors  met  in  Pittsburg,  April  24th,  and  after 
prolonged  study  of  the  plan  and  discussion  of  its  bearings,  unanimously 
gave  it  their  endorsement.  April  30th  five  hundred  mission  executives  and 
members  of  mission  boards  gathered  in  Cleveland  and  at  the  end  of  a  two 
day  session  expressed  their  hearty  commendation  of  the  undertaking.  One 
national  church  body,  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  has  voted  upon  it 
favorably.  It  will  be  submitted  to  other  similar  bodies  at  meetings  soon  to 
be  held. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  plan  has  its  roots  in  discussions  extending 

over  many  months,  that  it  is  the  product  of  many  minds,  that  it  has  been 

submitted  to  a  large  list  of  representative  bodies,  and  that  every  effort  has 

I  been  made  to  separate  the  proposal  from  every  sectarian,  personal  or  sec- 

I  tional  attachment  and  to  build  it  broadly  on  a  democratic  basis. 
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What  are  the  essential  features  of  the  Movement  t  Leaving  out  of  view 
for  the  moment  all  save  the  concrete  forms  of  activity  proposed,  the  follow- 
ing constitute  the  central  steps  in  the  process  contemplated : 

1.  A  United  Study  of  the  World  Field.  County  by  county  in  this  coun- 
try and  mission  by  mission  in  foreign  lands,  it  is  proposed  that  the 
exact  facts  be  discovered,  to  the  end  that  the  needs  of  each  com- 
munity and  region  may  be  appraised  and  the  whole  task  of  the 
whole  church  put  in  clear  light  and  due  proportion. 

2.  A  United  Budget.  On  the  basis  of  the  world  survey  it  is  proposed 
that  a  single  joint  budget  be' made,  every  item  of  which  shall  ap- 
prove itself  to  the  judgment  of  the  several  mission  boards,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  work  of  each  board,  and  shall  also  have  the  ap- 
proval of  a  strong  interdenominational  committee  aided  by  ex- 
perts in  the  various  fields  covered,  this  committee  to  review  and 
harmonize  the  details.  While  this  budget  will  be  for  a  single  year, 
it  will  take  account  of  the  needs  of  a  five  year  period.  In  this  bud- 
get will  be  included  the  cost  of  the  work  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  National  Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
and  the  American  Bible  Society. 

3.  A  United  Appeal.  During  a  given  number  of  days,  at  some  point 
in  1920,  it  is  proposed  that  the  50,000,000  people  constituting  the 
Protestant  constituency  of  America  be  asked,  community  by  com- 
munity, to  underwrite  the  united  budget  for  the  year  ahe'ad,  pay- 
ment of  pledges  to  be  made  week  by  week  through  customary 
church  channels.  There  will  be  a  united  treasury  to  care  for  undes- 
ignated gifts. 

4.  A  United  Program  of  Work.  It  is  proposed  that  this  plan  shall 
carry  the  steadily  growing  co-operation  of  recent  years  in  the  mis- 
sion field  on  to  the  point  of  the  most  complete  co-ordination  which 
the  conditions  of  our  separate  organizations  permit.  Blinds  secured 
will  be  expended  by  the  various  denominational  agencies  as  at  pres- 
ent, but  with  detailed  regard  to  the  requirements  of  fraternal  co- 
operation. 

Turning  to  the  broader  questions  involved,  what  does  the  Movement 
meanf  It  means  that  at  least  some  part  of  the  Protestantism  of  America 
has  been  jolted  by  war  experiences  out  of  its  comfortable  complacency.  It 
realizes  that  the  volume  and  quality  of  its  mission  work  are  in  no  sense  ex- 
pressive of  its  ability.  It  knows  that  that  work  has  been  hampered  and 
curtailed  by  three  deadly  effects : 

(a).  There  has  never  been  a  comprehensive  and  open-eyed 
facing  of  the  facts. 

(b).  There  has  been  no  such  unity  of  Christian  forces  as  is  re- 
quired, either  to  constitute  a  ground  of  appeal  or  to  furnish  the 
conditions  of  large  success. 

(c).  For  these  and  other  reasons,  there  has  been  no  effective 
effort  to  enlist  the  total  Protestant  constituency  in  carrying  the 
total  world  task. 

With  the  broadened  vision  which  the  war  has  brought,  it  is  believed 
that  a  way  can  be  found  to  cure  these  ills.  In  face  of  the  augmented 
demand  arising  from  a  world  broken  by  strife  and  crushed  by  suffering, 
we  are  under  a  solemn  compulsion  to  find  that  way.  After  the  agony 
of  the  years  past,  and  stirred  by  the  wide  possibilties  of    the    years 
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ahead,  we  must  find  more  effective  means  to  express  our  fidelity  to  our 
tnist.  The  Interchurch  World  Movement  is  an  endeavor  to  embody 
the  purpose  in  practical  action. 

The  scope  of  the  Movement  is  broader  than  the  mere  appeal  for 
money.  It  bases  itself  upon  fundamental  spiritual  verities.  The  prom- 
ises of  the  Bible,  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ,  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  power  of  intercessory  prayer,  the  obligations  of  stewardship 
— ^these  are  the  themes  which  have  from  the  beginning  been  most  upon 
the  lips  of  its  leaders. 

The  importance  of  the  dedication  of  life  as  well  as  treasure  is  in 
the  forefront  of  its  thought.  The  responsibility  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  for  social  justice  is  squarely  faced.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
Movement  will  attempt  to  take  out  of  the  hands  of  the  educational, 
philanthropic,  evangelistic  and  civic  agencies  which  the  Church  has 
created  the  tasks  with  which  they  are  charged.  It  simply  means  that  it 
will  do  its  own  special  piece  of  Avork  in  completest  sympathy  with  the 
whole  wide  range  of  Christian  interests. 

The  Movement  includes  within  its  scope  the  entire  field  of  mis- 
sions, using  the  word  in  its  customary  broad  sense  to  include  all  aspects 
of  home  and  foreign  mission  work,  schools  and  colleges  under  church 
auspices,  religious  education,  Sunday  School  mission  work,  and,  as 
stated  above,  undenominational  mission  agencies  of  specialized  types. 
It  is  designed  to  embody  within  itself  the  aggressive  outreach  of  the 
church  into  all  its  fields  of  endeavor. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  it  is  not  possible  at  this  stage  of  pro- 
ceedings to  speak  authoritatively  concerning  details.  The  whole  mat- 
ter is  in  process.  Together  we  must  feel  our  way  into  this  new  type 
of  effort.  The  preliminary'-  committee  which  has  been  created  has  faced 
with  care  the  many  questions  of  organization — survey,  publicity,  bud- 
get-making, canvass,  method  of  payment,  relation  to  special  denomina- 
tional plans,  and  the  like.  It  is  persuaded  that  an  equitable  and  prac- 
tical method  of  handling  all  these  things  can  be  worked  out.  It  should 
be  understood  that  the  plan  contemplates  no  displacement  of  the  exist- 
ing missionary  agencies  or  lessening  of  their  authority.  They  will,  as 
in  the  past,  have  full  control  of  money  reaching  their  treasuries  and  of 
the  work  under  their  care.  While  it  will  be  necessary  to  establish  a 
central  treasury,  all  contributors  will  be  urged,  so  far  as  possible,  to  pay 
their  pledges  through  regular  church  channels.  A  final  adjustment  will 
be  made,  so  that  each  agency  will  receive  from  the  total  receipts  its 
pro  rata  share,  in  accordance  with  the  budget  agreed  upon  at  the 
outset. 

Many  have  asked  what  the  total  of  the  anticipated  united  budget 
will  be.  No  answer  is  now  possible.  Not  even  an  estimate  can  be 
made.  Only  when  the  world  survey  is  completed,  with  its  painstaking 
examination  of  every  section  of  the  field  and  its  balancing  of  obliga- 
tions, can  a  figure  be  named. 

Particular  interest  is  also  felt  in  the  question  whether  the  pro- 
posed union  of  effort  is  to  be  for  a  single  year  or  for  a  series  of  years. 
Manifestly* this  will  be  for  the  organizations  concerned  to  answer  in  the 
light  of  experience.  We  express  our  hope  that  this  will  prove  the  first 
of  a  long  series  of  years  of  such  unified  effort.  The  central  and  impelling 
motive  of  the  whole  proposal  is  that  we  shall  so  join  our  forces  as  to  put 
the  enthusiasm,  the  intelligence  and  the  devotion  of  American  Protest- 
antism solidly  behind  the  world  task  in  which  we  have  thus  far  fallen 
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SO  far  short  of  our  duty.  Only  thus  can  we  secure  adequate  enlistment  of 
our  young  men  and  women  in  the  heroic  sacrifices  of  Christian  leader- 
ship. Only  thus  can  we  secure  adequate  funds  for  such  a  program  as  is 
demanded  by  fidelity  to  Christ  and  His  Kingdom. 

The  chief  values  Avhich  emerge  from  such  a  movement  are  obvious. 
First  and  perhaps  least  important,  more  money  ought  to  result.  The  very 
bigness  of  the  proposition,  coupled  with  the  present  day  insistence  upon  co- 
operation and  unity,  appeals  strongly  to  all,  and  especially  to  men  of  large 

means. 

• 

Next  in  importance  might  be  placed  educational  values.  The  founda- 
tion of  education  in  general  is  attention.  Unless  men  can  be  gotten  to  give 
attention  to  a  subject  it  is  impossible  to  inform  them  about  it.  The  ger- 
eral  public  is  ignorarft  of  the  great  missionary  enterprise  because  it  has 
not  gotten  their  attention.  The  very  largeness  of  the  scale  on  which  this 
enterprise  is  conceived  grips  the  imagination.  Having  the  attention  of  the 
public  it  will  be  easy  to  furnish  an  effective  educational  program. 

Still  more  important  are  the  spiritual  values.  To  enlist  the  interest 
and  prayers  of  the  Christian  public  in  America  in  the  home  and  foreign 
missionary  projects  of  the  day  will  be  to  enlarge  their  spiritual  horizon 
mightily.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  no  small  number  of  persons 
in  every  community  will  be  appealed  to  evangelistically  by  the  setting 
forth  of  a  commanding  program  of  the  Kingdom,  and  a  doubling  up  of 
the  reception  into  membership  of  the  Christian  church  may  logically  be 
expected  to  follow  such  a  campaign. 

Finally,  the  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ  may  be  actualized  without  our 
knowing  it.  The  movement  does  not  contemplate  any  form  of  organic 
unity,  but  the  more  important  spiritual  unity  which  results  in  common  pur- 
pose and  common  endeavor  may  reveal  the  fact  that  unity  in  creed  and  unity 
in  i)olity  are  of  comparative  unimportance,  if  only  unity  of  spiritual  func- 
tioning is  realized. 

On  April  30th  and  May  1st  several  hundred  persons  assembled  in  Cleve- 
land in  response  to  an  invitation  addressed  to  all  known  members  of  mis- 
sion boards,  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  and  passing  upon  the  plans  of  the 
Movement.    The  following  is  the  gist  of  the  findings  of  that  meeting: 

'*We  are  convinced  that  the  spirit  of  life  and  of  common  service  which 
is  now  abroad  among  the  churches  needs  for  its  expression  and  for  its  use 
such  an  instrumentality  as  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  provides. 

"We  welcome  this  Movement  as  providentially  presenting  to  the 
evangelical  churches  and  organizations  of  America  an  unprecedented  oppor- 
tunity for  co-operative  effort  to  serve  the  whole  world  unitedly,  effectively, 
and  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

'*It  seems  to  us  to  be  of  extraordinary  significance  that  it  should  come 
into  being  at  a  time  when  the  cataclysm  of  the  world  war  has  prepared  the 
minds  of  men  for  religious  impressions,  thrown,  down  the  barriers  to  mis- 
sionary advance  and  created  an  atmosphere  favorable  to  the  review  and  re- 
adjustment of  industrial,  social  and  international  relations,  in  accordance 
with  the  teachings  of  Christ. 

''In  this  endeavor  unitedly  to  survey  their  common  task  and  together 
enlist  the  resources  for  its  accomplishment,  we  see  an  opportunity  for  all  our 
churches  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  needs  of  our  nation  and  of  the  world  the 
full  measure  of  their  Christian  conviction  and  devotion,  with  no  com- 
promise of  our  denominational  trusts  and  distinctive  principles  and  no  con- 
fusion of  our  individual  responsibilities." 


THE  TERCENTENARY  EVAN 
GELISTIC  CAMPAIGN 


.      THE  ABSENTEE  MEMBER 

By  Charles  Emerson  Burton,  D.  D, 

How  Many  of  HSm  Are  There. 

/g{%  F  all  the  members  of  our  churches  probably  the  absentee  receives  the 
I M  least  attention.  We  put  the  title  in  the  singular  but  his  name  is 
^^  legion.  According  to  the  last  Year-Book  there  were  118,000  out  of 
a  total  membership  of  808,415,  or  nearly  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Churches  vary  widely  in  this  particular,  and  in  some  cases  one-third  of  the 
metmbership  are  on  the  absent  list. 

What  Is  His  Seligioiis  Status? 

There  are  three  classes  of  absent  members.  There  are  those  who  have 
slipped  beyond  reach  of  all  ordinary  methods.  They  are  subjects  of  ap- 
proach evanigelistically  just  as  others,  except  that  it  is  more  diflScult  to 
reach  them.  But  the  church  has  a  peculiar  responsibility  for  these  to  whom 
it  has  pledged  its  watch-care.  Then  there  are  those  who  are  in  a  state  of 
transition.  They  have  not  lost  their  religious  interest;  they  expect  to  con-, 
nect  themselves  with  the  church,  but  they  are  in  danger  of  failure  to  do  so. 
The  church's  responsibility  to  these  is  to  help  them  in  making  the  transition. 
The  third  class  are  devotedly  Christian.  They  are  in  danger  however,  of 
cherishing  a  devotion  to  "the  old  home  church,"  which  will  do  little  to  for- 
ward the  Kingdom. 

What  Can  the  Church  Do? 

First  of  all,  a  church  can  make  it  a  matter  of  policy  to  urge  all  its  mem-  • 
bers  to  move  their  church  letters  with  their  other  belongings. 

The  pastor  may  make  it  one  of  his  regular  duties  to  correspond  with 
absent  members.  If  members  fail  to  answer,  follow-up  letters  should  be 
sent. 

To  aid  the  pastor  the  church  should  have  a  committee  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  absent  members  by  corresponding  with  them  persistently. 

Every  member  should  be  solicited  regularly  for  contributions.  Con- 
stancy in  presenting  these  requests  will  keep  before  the  absent  member  the 
question  of  the  advisability  of  taking  his  letter. 

The  roll  should  be  kept  revised.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  drop  names 
before  all  has  been  done  that  might  be  done  to  secure  their  vital  connection 
with  some  local  church.    Let  the  revision  of  the  roll  be  the  last  resort. 

What  Can  the  Denomination  Do? 

The  absent  member  precipitates  a  problem  that  is  larger  than  the  local 
church.  It  would  seem  logical  that  the  state  conference,  the  National  Coun- 
cil, and  particularly  at  this  moment  the  Tercentenary  Committee  on 
Evangelism,  should  afford  practical  help  in  solving  this  problem. 

Doubtless  many  churches  neglect  the  absent  list  almost  entirely.  Fre- 
quently all  that  is  needed  is  a  word  of  reminder.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  speak  this  word  kindly  but  persistently. 

Obviously  a  clearing  house  is  needed.  If  through  the  state  conference 
and  the  national  agencies  means  can  be  devised  of  introducing  absent  mem- 
bers to  local  churches  a  great  service  will  be  rendered. 
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The  PILGRIM  MEMORIAL  FUND 


MEMORIAL  FUND  NOTES 

By  Hermtm  F,  Swartz,  D,  D. 

^^^  HE  canvass  of  Vermont  will  be  substantially  completed  by  the  time 
C^  this  issue  of  The  Amerk^an  Missionary  is  distributed.  In  the  next 
^^^  number  we  hope  to  report  the  results.     The  subscriptions  thus  far 

secured  show  a  superb  spirit  in  the  Green  Mountain  churches.    There  is  a 

brand  of  "Yankee  Conscience"  which  can  be  counted  on  to  do  the  morally 

sound  thing  and  to  do  it  outright. 

«    «    « 

The  launching  of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  at  first  threatened 
to  work  havoc  with  our  carefully  matured  plans.  A  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission of  One  Hundred  was  called  to  take  action  in  view  of  this  immense 
pjroject.  The  outcome  has  been  a  most  happy  understanding  with  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement,  under  which  our  partic- 
ular canvass  will  not  cease  October  first,  as  will  the  similar  campaigns 
of  other  denominations,  but  instead  it  will  carry  on  to  the  end  of  this  year. 

This  sudden  acceleration  calls  for  a  severe  and  doubtless  costly  increase 
of  effort,  but  it  will  remove  a  number  of  serious  complications,  preserve  the 
memorial  significance  of  the  Pilgrim  Fund  and  insure  its  full  attainment. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  have  to  count  upon  finding  a  great  resource  of 
voluntary  and  devoted  cooperation  throughout  our  whole  fellowship. 

Under  the  revised  plan  of  campaign,  we  are  energetically  preparing  for 
state-wide  projects  to  be  carried  through  in  the  autumn  months  in  the  fol- 
lowing states:  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa  and,  if  possible,  Washington,  Oregon  and 
CaUfomia. 

«    «    « 

A  good  church  in  New  England  is  in  search  of  a  pastor.  When  asked 
to  suggest  the  name  of  just  the  right  man,  we  nominated  an  exceptionally 
fine  brother  who  is  returning  from  Prance.  The  immediate  inquiry 
came,  **Hold  old  is  he?"  We  ventured  the  guess  that  he  may  be  about 
fifty-five,  of  fine  strength  and  rich  experience.  Instantly  the  committee 
declared,  "We  have  decided  not  to  consider  any  man  over  fifty,  whatever  his 
merits."    This  church  pays  a  salary  of  $150  per  month. 

It  may  be  that  the  best  interests  of  organized  Christianity  are  served 
by  drawing  the  "dead  line"  at  fifty  years,  but  if  so,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
church  and  not  of  its  servants  to  carry  the  economic  charges  resulting  from 
the  choice  which  thus  abnormally  shortens  the  minister's  productive  life. 
The  trained  minister  begins  to  earn  at  about  the  age  of  twenty-eight.  This 
gives  him  twenty-two  desirable  years  before  reaching  fifty.  The  average  age 
at  death  of  our  ministers,  as  shown  by  the  Year-Book  records,  has  been 
seventy-two  years  and  three  months  Thus  he  confronts  the  condition — 
economically  impossible — of  having  a  longer  period  beyond  the  "dead  line" 
than  of  acceptable  professional  activity  before  it.  No  amount  of  one-sided 
consecration  can  balance  this  account. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL  HOME 
MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 


During  the  six  weeks  of  its  present  year,  ending  May  1,  The  American 
Missionary  has  gained  352  subscriptions  over  the  corresponding  period  last 
year.  Have  you  had  a  ** Drive'*  for  subscribers  in  your  church?  Write  to 
the  Managing  Editor  or  Business  Manager  for  sample  copies. 

«    «    « 

In  July  The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society  again  comes  be- 
fore the  Sunday  Schools  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  Tercenten- 
ary Chart  Plan.  Note  the  description  of  the  helps  we  shall  be  able  to  pro- 
vide in  the  article,  *Muly  in  the  Sunday  Schools,"  which  appears  elsewhere 
in  these  columns.  The  article,  entitled  **The  Mexican  in  Our  Midst/'  by 
Rev.  A.  B.  Case,  will  furnish  excellent  supplemental  material. 

^p    ^P    ^P 

Rev.  A.  J.  Benedict,  of  Tombstone,  Arizona,  commences  his  itinerary  in 
the  state  of  Massachusetts  on  the  6th  of  June.  He  still  has  a  few  free  dates 
for  appointments  in  that  state,  Rhode  Island  and  northern  New  England. 
Mr.  Benedict  has  spent  a  great  many  years  in  the  picturesMjue  Southwest 
and  his  missionary  experiences  are  Avell  worth  hearing.  We  are  sure  that 
the  churches  which  have  the  privilege  of  hearing  them  will  be  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  work  in  a  portion  of  the  country  where  missionary  endeavor  has 
never  lost  its  romance. 

^     4t     4t 

Rev.  James  F.  Walker,  of  Collbran,  Colorado,  will  fill  engagements  in 
New  Hampshire  from  June  6th  through  the  22nd.  After  that,  for  a  period 
of  two  weeks,  he  is  to  be  in  the  state  of  Maine.  Those  desiring  his  services  in 
New  Hampshire  should  write  to  Rev.  E.  R.  Stearns,  53  North  Main  Street, 
Concord.  Mr.  Walker's  Maine  itinerary  is  being  arranged  by  Rev.  Charles 
Harbutt,  95  Exchange  Street,  Portland,  and  requests  for  his  services 
should  be  directed  to  that  point.  No  church  in  the  states  which  Mr.  Walker 
is  to  visit  can  afford  to  miss  hearing  the  stories  of  the  wonderful  Colorado 
fields  he  has  served,  nor  can  they  afford  to  miss  the  opportunity  to  meet  the 
man  himself — one  of  our  most  pleasing,  energetic  and  virile  workers. 

^    ^    ^ 

Rev.  Luman  H.  Royce,  Director  of  City  Work  for  the  Church  Extension 
Boards,  has  just  returned  to  New  York  after  a  few  weeks'  campaign  in 
Florida,  most  of  which  was  devoted  to  Miami  and  Miami  Beach.  Although 
it  was  late  in  the  season  when  he  reached  the  latter  place,  he  secured  a  good- 
ly number  of  charter  members  for  a  new  church  organization,  a  donation  of 
a  $25,000  lot,  about  $15,000  in  subscriptions  and  the  adoption  of  plans  for  a 
beautiful  church  of  Spanish  design,  with  parish  house  and  parsonage.  He 
also  initiated  a  movement  for  a  change  of  site  and  a  new  building  at  Miami, 
all  of  which  will  bring  great  stimulus  and  enlargement  of  our  work  in 
Florida.  Director  Ro>"ce  plans  to  spend  the  month  of  May  at  287  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York.  His  headquarters  during  the  summer  months  will  be 
Room  801,  Hippodrome  Building,  Clevelaiid,  Ohio. 
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THE  MEXICAN  IN  OUR  MIDST 

By  Rn>.  Alden  B.  Can,  Ptmtna,  Cat. 


"^"^H,  God,  may  papa  ahvaya  be 

I     1    taken  for    a   Mexican,    and 

^"^     may  he  never  be  taken  for 
an  American  or  anything  like  that!" 
Disloyal?    No.    The  little  girl  as  she 
knelt   at   her  bedside   was  thinking 
only  of  her  father's  greater  influence 
shouM  his  people  consider  him  one 
of  themselves.     An     incident  which 
had  occurred  that  day  had  impressed 
her.     Unconsciously,    too,  the  child 
was  seeing  Americans  from  the  Mex- 
ican  point   of  view.     They   do   not 
like     UB.       It    is 
estimated     that 
1,500,000      Mexi- 
cans are  now  liv- 
ing in  the  United 
States,    ten     per 
cent  of  Mexico's 
entire        popula- 
tion.    Since    the 
outbreak    of    the 
revolution  across 
the   Rio    Grande 
in  1910,  the  flow 
of      immigration 
to   this    country 
ha.s    been     enor- 
mous, and  partic- 
ularly   so     after 
our    entry     into 
the    world     war. 
In  Mexico    these 
immigrants      en- 
counter political 
disorder,      inter- 
ruption of  peace- 
time  enterprises,        a  Mexican  pastor  and  family 
scarcity  of  food, 

and,  moreover,  constant  liability  to 
enforced  military  service.  In  the 
United  States  they  find  a  stable  gov- 
ernment, abundant  food,  almost  un- 
limited opportunities  for  labor  at 
astonishingly  high  wages,  paid  in 
American  gold. 

Onr  Mexican  immigrants  are  near- 
ly all  of  the  peon  or  unskilled  labor 
elasB.  Those  arriving  in  California 
are  brought  from  border  towns  like 
EI  Paso,  passage  free,  under  railroad 
labor    contract.      Later    on,    their 


places  being  filled  by  newer  arrivals, 
they  leave  the  employ  of  the  rail- 
road, and  make  up  the  pick-and- 
shovel  gangs  seen  everywhere  on  eity 
streets.  Many  of  them  become 
harvesters  of  citrus  fruits,  grapes 
and  walnuts,  and  thousands  are  to 
be  found  in  the  great  sugar  beet 
fields  and  at  all  kind^  of  ranch  tabor. 
They  filled  most  important  places  in 
the  working  world  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war;  they  are  needed 
much  more  since  its  close.  In  fact, 
as  a  Chamber  of 


Commerce  presi- 
dent said,  not  so 
long  ago,  "We 
could  not  carry 
on  our  undertak- 
ings wi  t  h  o  ut 
them." 

Very     few     of 
these        laborers 
make   permanent 
homes.       During 
the      winter 
months  the  sum- 
mer   workers    in 
the     beet     fields 
are      likely      to 
move  on    to    the 
orange        groves 
many    miles 
away.      Then 
there     are     hun- 
dreds of  railway 
section    hands 
and    their   fami- 
lies, who  have  no 
other  homes  than 
the     box     cars,  here     today,     there 
tomorrow,    and  always  on  the  rails. 
The   Mexicans  occupy   the  poorer 
quarters   of  our   town.s,     living     in 
houses  which  rent  from  three  to  ten 
dollars  a  month.     Many  of  the  rail- 
way employees  are  housed  in  sani- 
tary concrete  dwellings  erected   by 
the     companies.     Wages  have  risen 
steadily,  until,  at  the  present  time, 
there  are  few  men  wJio  receive  less 
than  two  and  a  half  or  three  dollars 
a  day.    The  Mexicans,  however,  seem 
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to  greatly  prefer  piece  work,  such 
as  picking  fruit  by  the  box  or  thin- 
aiDg  beets  by  the  acre,  probably  be- 
cause it  is  possible  to  earn  more  by 
so  doing.  After  a  time,  these  labor- 
ers become  settled  resi- 
dents and  often  property 
owners.  More  might  be- 
come so,  but  knowledge  of 
household  economy  and 
habits  of  thrift  are  not 
common  among  them. 
Very  large  families  and 
very  high  prices  make  a 
difficult  combination  for 
most  people,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  strange  that  the  as- 
sociated charities  and  wel- 
fare leagues  find  much  to 
do  among  the  Mexican 
clement.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted also  that  th;?  Moxi 
cans  furii'sh  ihe  crim'nal 
courts  with  more  than 
their  proportional  share 
of  cases.  Having  siid 
this,  I  hasten  to  add  lliat 
in  my  thirty-four  years  of 
intimate  aequa  i  n  t  anec 
with  these  poopl-,  of  all 
classes,  in  their  country 
and  in  this.  I  have  found 
them  courteous,  hospit- 
able, kind-hearted  and  of 
excellent  mental  ability. 
If  they  make  undesirable 
enemies,  they  are  the  most 
faithful   and   generous   of  a 

friends. 

is  it  true  that  Americans  dislike 
the  Mexicans  t  Many  of  our  people 
treat  them  with  genuine  friendli- 
ness. These  Spanish-speaking 
strangers  are  every  whit  as  sensitive 
as  their  American  neighbors,  and 
know  instinctively  the  attitude  of 
our  people  toward  them.  "The 
Americans  consider  all  Mexicans 
ignorant  and  inferior.  I  wish  they 
might  know  our  better  class."  This 
remark  was  made  smilingly  and  in 
beautiful  spirit  by  a  Mexican  lady  of 
Los  Anjrefes.  Tlio  same  feeline  re- 
garding our  unfairness  of  judgment 
is  expressed  by  the  ordinary  laborer. 
These  people  lament  the  vices  and 


lawless  acts  of  the  lower  element 
among  them.  They  admit  that  many 
of  their  representatives  in  this  coun- 
try are  not  of  the  best  class  and 
wish  we  might  come  to  know  and 
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understand  them  better. 

The  average  Mexican  is  not  in 
love  with  his  adopted  land.  The  at- 
titude of  our  people  toward  him  is 
not  sufficiently  sympathetic.  It  will 
require  more  than  gifts  of  old  clothes 
and  old  shoes  to  win  his  confidence. 
Unlike  all  other  American  immi- 
grants, the  Mexican  does  not  seek 
United  States  citizenship.  "Why 
should  het  His  own  country  is  al- 
most in  sight  across  the  border.  To- 
morrow or  the  next  day  he  may  de- 
cide to  return  thither.  Then,  if  in  his 
native  land  he  bad  not  enjoyed,  a  cit- 
izen's  privileges,  why  shoold  he 
aspire  to  share  in  the  government  of 
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a  country  whose  language  U  strange 
and  in  the  eyes  of  whose  people  he 
is  simply  a  laborert  The  Mexican 
complains  of  bad  admioistration  of 
government  in  Mexico,  o£  unsettled 
conditions  there,  but  his  love  for  the 
fatherland  is  intense.  For  him  there 
are  no  colors  like  the  red,  white  and 
green,  and  no  music  like  his  own  na- 


ingly  fond  of  motion  pictures,  and 
are  great  lovers  of  music.  The  violin 
ond  tlie  guitar  are  favorite  instru- 
ments, and  excellent  phonographs  . 
are  to  be  found  in  a  surprisingly 
large  number  of  houses.  Dancing  is 
immensely  popular,  and  the  all-night 
balls,  with  strong  drink  accompani- 
ment, are, vastly  more  attractive  than 


about  40,000,  and  the  proportion  of 
Mexicans  in  many  places  is  much 
larger. 

The  imm^ant's  children,  tens  of 
thousands  of  them,  are  in  our  public 
schools.  The  parents  greatly  appre- 
ciate this  splendid  privilege.  The 
children  qmckly  learn  English  and 
their  Americanization  commences 
in  earnest. 

The  Mexicans  are  a  social,  pleas- 
nre-loving  folk.  Sunday  is  their 
great  visiting  day.    They  are  exeeed- 


rupt  church  system,  devoid  of  the 
Christ-like  spirit  of  service,  cannot 
hold  awakening  peoples.  Multitudes 
of  families  coming  from  Mexico  to 
the  United  States  seek  no  diurch 
connections  whatever.  The  condi- 
tion of  these  people  is  well  expressed 
in  the  words  of  an  old  Mexican 
woman  who  said  to  me,  "Sir,  we 
have  lost  our  religion."  What  can 
we  do  to  aid  them  spiritually  as  well 
as  materially  in  this  new  land  across 
the  border? 


Everywhere,  above  and  beneath,  we  are  beset  and  surrounded  with 
dangers.  Yet  no  shower  falls  unpermitted  from  the  threatening  cloud; 
every  drop  has  its  order  ere  it  hastens  to  the  earth.  The  trials  which  come 
from  God  are  sent  to  prove  and  strengthen  us.  — C.  H.  Spurgnn. 
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MISSIONS:    THE  MOBILIZATION  OF  THE 

CHURCH  MILITANT 

IV.    OUR  OBJECTIVE 
By  Rev.  R$ckwell  Harm§n  Potter,  D.  D. 


I  SUPPOSE  that  if  anyone  could 
ask  each  of    the     four    millioti 
American  soldiers  and  sailors 
enlisted  under  our  flag  in  the  great 
war  what  was  the  aim  and  purpose 
of  their  enlistment  and  service,  one 
would  receive  a     great    variety     of 
answers  to  his  question.  They  would 
range  all  the  way  from    the    naive 
reply  of  the  boy  of  the  Appalachian 
Highlands^  who  said  he  was  going  to 
fight  the  Yankees  and  going  to  **liek 
them  this  time,  too,"  to  the  answer 
of  some   academically-trained     man 
who  would  offer  a  philosophy  of  his- 
tory in  his  reply.     I  think,  however, 
that  the  careful  collation  and  study  of 
all  the  replies  would  reduce  them  to 
two  elements :  to  save  humanity  f  rtuu 
suffering  an  outrage  and  to  n^ake  the 
world  safe  for  the  life  of  the  future. 
Back  of  the  crude  expressions  of  un- 
trained men  and  set  forth     in     the 
words     of     national     leaders,     most 
prominently  in  the  utterances  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  were 
these  two  great  objectives     of     the 
great  war.  For  these  two  united  pur- 
poses our  men  went  out,    our    men 
served  and  suffered  and  died.  With 
these  two  purposes  high     in     their 
thoughts  they  are  returning    to    us 
and  challenging  us  to     share     with 
them  in  that  organization     of     the 
world's  life   that  shall   make   these 
purposes  secure  and  bring  it  about 
that  the  service  of  those  who  have 
suffered  and  the  sacrifice    of    those 
who  have  died  shall  not  be  in  vain. 
Our  army  was  a  victorious  army  be- 
cause it  was  fighting  for  a  worthy 
purpose,    a   purpose    born    of    great 
and  worthy  principles  and  motives. 
Mr.  Hamilton  Holt,  than  whom  no 
one  is  better  qualified  to  judge,  says 
that  the  reason  the  armies  of  the  Al- 
lies were  able  to  out-fight  and  to  out- 
last the  armies  of  their  foes,  was  that 
the  armies  of  the  Allies    were     in- 
spired by  great  principles,  while  the 


armies  of  our  enemies  were  fighting 
for  material  and  selfish  ends. 

Now  the  militant  Church  most 
have  a  worthy  objective  for  its  en- 
deavor. The  hosts  of  serving  Chris- 
tians must  be  inspired  by  great 
ideals  and  move  on  toward  worthy 
purposes,  if  they  are  to  move  with 
the  majestic  rhythm  of  a  victorious 
army,  if  they  are  to  achieve  a  real 
conquest  in  the  holy  war  which  is 
being  waged,  not  through  years  but 
through  centuries,  on  battlefields 
that  can  be  marked  off  by  no  lines 
drawn  upon  any  map,  but  that  are 
coextensive  with  the  reach  of  the 
race  and  with  the  circle  of  the  world. 

The  objective  of  Christian  mis- 
sions is  nothing  less  than  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
Every  smallest  gift  that  is  made  for 
this  great  cause;  every  page  that  is 
printed  and  every  word  that  is  spok- 
en in  its  interest;  every  prayer  that 
is  breathed  unto  the  God  who  is  the 
Father  from  whom  every  family  in 
heaven  and  on  earth  is  named —  all 
these  bear  the  same  burden  of  de- 
sire, of  faith  and  of  hope.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  militant  Church  is  to 
establish  the  reign  of  God  in  the  life 
of  man,  to  nourish  and  to  purify  that 
flame  which  is  the  life  of  God  in  the 
soul  of  man,  the  very  heart  of  re- 
ligion, until  the  dross  of  human  life 
shall  be  burned  away  and  in  its 
heat  there  shall  be  forged  the  form 
and  fashion  of  the  life  of  man  con- 
formed to  the  purposes  of  Gtod  for 
the  race. 

The  Chijrch  also  is  seeking  to  saye 
humanity  from  suffering  and  out- 
rage. Christian  missions  is  as  defin- 
itely a  campaign  to  save  men, 
women  and  children  from  tyrannies 
that  fetter  man's  freedom,  from  su- 
perstitions that  bind  his  mind,  from 
falsehoods  that  poison  his  life,  from 
sins  that  defile  and  degrade  charac- 
ter, and  brutalities  that  embitter  and 
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make  miserable,  as  was  the  enter- 
prise of  the  American  army  and  of 
the  armies  of  the  Allies  in  the  great 
war.    We  need  to  see  that  what  our 
fathers  called  **the  nerve     of    mis- 
sions," namely,  their  desire  for  the 
salvation  of  the  world  from  hell  is 
a  worthy  motive  for  us  now.    But  we 
Deed  to  translate  that  motive  into 
the  language  of  today.     The     hell 
from  which  we  are  seeking  to  save 
men,  women  and  children  is  the  hell 
of  degenerate  country   communities, 
where  the  saving  salt  of  the  Gospel 
has  lost  its  savor  and     life     grows 
corrupt  and  fetid.     The     hell  from 
which  we  are  seeking  to  save  men, 
women  and  children  is  the    hell    of 
crowded  cities,  where  human  life  is 
embittered  and  empoisoned,  save  as 
it  is  cleansed  and  sweetened  by  the 
message  and  ministry  of  divine  love, 
interpreted  in  the  words  and  deeds 
of  Christian  sympathy  and  kindness. 
The  hell  from  which  we  are  seeking 
to  save  men,  women  and  children  is 
the  hell  of  a  common  life,  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  which  are  based 
upon  brute  self-interest    and    cruel 
economic  law,  unchastened  and  un- 
controlled by  the  spirit  of  good  will, 
which   the   Christian     Gospel     pro- 
claims and  inspires.  Our  objective  is 
the  cleansing  of  life  in     these,     its 
^eat  primary  centers,  by  means  of 
the  proclamation  and  interpretation, 
with  manifold  words  and  still  more 
manifold  deeds,  of  the  great  truths 
of  the  Gospel  and  by  the  declaration 
that  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God,  the 
spirit  of  the  living  Christ,  is  present 
now  with  those  who     will     discern 
Ilim,  to  effect  this  change    in    life 
that  shall  make    it   a  blessing   and 
not  a  curse.     When  the  missionary 
goes  to  his  humble  meeting-house  on 
the  city  street,  or  to  oflfer  his  mess- 
age in  some  hospitable  house  on  the 
plains,  or  in  some  briefly-appropriat- 
ed shack  in  the  mining  or  lumber 
camp,  he  goes  with  the  purpose  of 
thus  declaring  to  men    that   power 
which  lies  with  them  and  in  them  to 
release  their  lives  from  every  form 
of  bondage     and  to     cleanse    them 


from  every  form  of  corruption,  that 
they  may  rise  up,  free  and  clean  and 
strong,  for  the  achievement  of  hu- 
man blessing. 

If  the  missionary  establishes  a 
church,  he  does  so,  not  because  it  is 
an  end  in  itself,  but  because  by  this 
means  there  may  be  ministered  to 
the  people  the  life  for  which  the 
church  stands.  If  he  seeks  to  get 
people  into  the  church,  it  is  only  in 
order  that  he  may  get  the  church  in- 
to the  people.  The  motive  of  home 
missions  and  of  foreign  missions  is 
precisely  the  same,  and  the  nerve  of 
missions  today  is  precisely  what  it 
was  when  Carey  and  Judson  and  the 
pioneers  of  modern  free  missions  en- 
tered upon  the  great  crusade.  It  is 
to  save  life.  It  is  to  minister  unto 
life  the  great  and  good  gifts  of  the 
Gospel's  salvation. 

This  is  a  worthy  objective  which 
may  well  call  forth  gifts  and  re- 
cruits, hopes  and  prayers  from  the 
hearts  of  the  Christian  people.  When 
we  understand  that  the  sufferings  of 
Belgium  and  Prance  and  Serbia  and 
Armenia  have  been  but  the  summa- 
tion and  definite  historic  exhibit  of 
the  sufferings  which  godlessness  and 
its  resulting  sin  have  always  and 
everywhere  caused  to  men  bom  in 
the  likeness  of  God  and  born  to  be 
our  brothers,  then  Christian  people 
will  make  a  response  to  the  appeal 
of  missions  which  in  its  enthusiasm, 
in  its  passion  and  its  efficiency  shall 
match  the  response  made  by  our 
country  and  our  Allies  to  the  call  of 
the  great  war.  JmH  because  this  hu- 
man suffering  which  we  seek  to  re- 
lieve, this  human  bondage  which  we 
seek  to  destroy  has  been  so  vast  and 
so  continuous,  we  have  failed  to 
make  any  adequate  response  to  it. 
Now  that  the  war  has  come  to  show 
us  what  human  self-will  and  greed 
and  lust  can  do  when  released  to 
work  their  will  in  human  life,  let  us 
be  sure  that  in  our  generation  at 
least  the  Christian  i>eople  shall  re- 
member and  understand  what  these 
same  forces  have  always  and  every- 
where been  doing  in  the    degrading 
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and  corrupting  and  the  empoison- 
ment  of  life.  Let  us  reaffirm  our 
faith  in  the  Qospel  as  the  sure 
means  of  deliverance  from  this  hell, 
and  let  us  throw  ourselves  into  this 
great  campaign  with  something  at 
least  of  the  mighty  passiou  with 
which  the  great  missionary  crusad- 
ers of  the  Church  in  every  age 
have  given  themselves  to  this  enter- 
prise. We  are  out  to  save  life,  to 
save  men,  women  and  children  from 
damnation  and.  hell.  The  nerve  of 
missions  is  not  cut.  It  has  been  laid 
bare  in  the  heart  of  every  one  of  us. 
Let  us  make  adequate  response  to  its 
call. 

Moreover,  it  is  the  objective  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  its  mission- 
ary enterprise  to  make  the  world 
safe,  not  for  any  particular  form  of 
human  government,  but  safe  for  life 
itself.  We  may  well  learn  now  that 
this  means  the  Christianization  of 
human  relationships.  In  the  home 
missionary  parish  this  means  the 
Christianization  of  neighborhoods, 
of  the  ties  that  bind  the  people  of 
even  the  smallest  and  the  most  scat- 
tered communities  one  to  another. 
Individual  isolation  is  certainly  im- 
possible now,  if  it  ever  w^s  possible, 
which  we  may  well  doubt.  Every 
one  of  us  must  live  in  relations  with 
others,  and  it  is  in  these  relationships 
with  others  that  there  lies  the  secret 
of  heaven  or  hell,  of  life's  blessing 
or  life's  curse.  The  home  mission- 
ary in  his  community  stands  to  pro- 
claim and  bear  witness  to  the  power 
of  the  Qospel  to  change  these  rela- 
tionships so  that  they  shall  be  Chris- 
tian. It  is  his  privilege,  as  it  is  his 
duty,  to  testify  to  the  power  of 
Christ  as  the  Master  of  men,  to  lead 
them  into  a  spirit  of  good  will  to- 
ward each  other.  That  spirit  of  good 
will  will  realize  itself  not  only  in 
their  personal  relationships  one  with 
another,  but  in  the  ordering  of  their 
common  life,  also,  and  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  those  institutions  in  which 
the  common  life  shall  find  its  expres- 
sion. For  this  reason  the  home  mis- 
sionary in  his  own  land  is  the  ex- 
ponent and  advocate,    the    prophet 


and  the  leader  of  that  practical  pa- 
triotism that  realizes  itself  in  com- 
munity welfare,  in  the  building  up  of 
institutions  of  mercy  and  compas- 
sion, in  all  movements  looking  to- 
ward the  construction  of  the  com- 
munity life  upon  lines  that  shall 
prove  wholesome,  clean,  stable  and 
strong.  For  this  reason,  home  mis- 
sionary pastors  have  everywhere 
been  loyal  helpers,  and  in  uncounted 
places  have  been  foremost  leaders  in 
the  patriotic  service  demanded  by 
the  strain  of  war.  For  this  reason, 
before  the  war  they  were  engaged  in 
tasks  which  were  quite  as  truly  pa- 
triotic, even  though  less  evidently 
so ;  and  for  this  reason,  now  that  the 
war  is  over,  they  will  continue  to  be 
true  patriots,  working  for  the  future 
welfare  of  the  communities  which 
they  serve,  seeking  to  make  them 
safe  for  the  future  life  that  ipnst  de- 
velop in  them. 

In  the  same  way,  the  foreign  mis- 
sionary is  helping  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  humanity.  He  is  indeed,  as 
Mr.  Fosdick  calls  him,  the  apostle  of 
international  good  will.  He  serves 
loyally  the  land  in  which  he  finds  the 
place  of  his  work,  as  he  strives  to'  in- 
spire the  spirit  of  good  will  that 
alone  can  redeem  its  communities 
from  the  bondage  and  the  corruption 
of  sin ;  and,  moreover,  his  very  pres- 
ence and  the  greatness  and  goodness 
of  the  message  he  brings,  helps  to 
mould  the  life,  both  of  the  x>eople 
from  which  he  comes  and  of  the  peo- 
ples to  which  he  goes  in  accordance 
with  that  spirit  of  good  will  which 
alone  can  make  the  world  safe  for 
the  life  of  the  future. 

This  is  the  objective  of  Christian 
missions.  It  always  has  been  and  it 
always  will  be  until  it  is  achieved.  It 
is  to  save  life  and  to  make  life  safe. 
It  is  the  carrying  out  of  the  mission 
of  Jesus  who  came  not  to  be  minis- 
tered unto  but  to  minister,  to  find, 
to  save,  to  bless.  It  is  an  objective 
that  was  worthy  of  His  service  and 
of  His  sacrifice.  How  much  more  is 
it  an  objective  worthy  the  service 
and  the  sacrifice  of  all  those  who 
bear  His  namef 
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IN  STADY  PARISH 

Bj  Rtv.  William  a  Alhn,  Bufard,  N.  D. 

FOUR  organized  churches  and  The  demands  of  the  war,  together 
seven  outstations  make  up  this  with  two  successive  years  of  droi^ht, 
large  parish  in  North  Dakota,  have  greatly  retarded  all  church  ami 
the  religious  needs  of  which  are  mission  work  in  this  part  of  the 
cared  for  by  one  man.    It  is  planned     state.    Williams    County    furnished 

seed  grain  for  most  of  the 
farmers  for  the  season  of 
1918,  but  with  the  crops 
almost  a  total  failure  that 
year,  a  great  many  people 
have  thus  far  been  unable 
to  pay  the  seed  loan.  In 
fact,  a  large  percentage  of 
farmers  have  been  com- 
pelled to  mortgage  their 
real  estate  and  personal 
property  to  the  limit,  and 
many  are  badly  involved 
financially.  The  Govern- 
ment is  supplying  the 
money  for  the  purchase  of 
to  divide  the  field  into  three  pastor-     seed  for  1919. 

ates,  and  supply  each  with  a  minis-  An  excellent  morale  was  manifest- 
ter.  It  is  devoutly  hoped  by  all  con-  ed  in  the  purchase  of  Liberty  Bonds 
nected  with  the  Congregational  or-  and  Red  Cross  work,  but  in  almost 
ganizations  mentioned  that  the  plan  every  instance  in  the  rural  sections, 
will  work  out  successfully.  The  Pil-  the  money  was  loaned  by  the  banks, 
grim  polity  is  well  adapted  to  meet  with  the  expectation  that  it  would  be 
the  needs  of  the  people  in  these  im-  paid  back  out  of  returns  from  the 
mease  rural  sections  of  the  country  first  full  crops.  Tlie  crops  were 
who  represent  different  nationalities  practically  a  failure, 
and  have  various  religious 
preferences. 

Thus  far  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  build  one  house 
of  worship,  while  the 
Lutheran  brethren  have 
churches  in  nearly  every 
Scandinavian  community. 
Our  people  at  Stady  and 
Angle  especially  were 
greatly  disappointed  last 
year  beeauae  they  were 
noable  to  erect  the  oom- 
mnnity  church  planned 
two  years   before.    How- 

mr,  they  are  determiied  *  '""•'"  """"'■  ""-^  "  "•"'" 

to  make  good,  and  it  is  expected  that  In  consequence  of  these  conditions, 
with  one  or  two  successful  crops  it  and  the  three  months  of  influenza, 
will  be  possible  to  move  forward  when  no  work  was  done,  the  achieve- 
along  all  lines  and  that  the  much  ments  in  this  parish  have  not  been  as 
wanted  chorch  will  become  s  possi-  gratifying  as  those  connected  with 
Ulity.  Uie  Tarions  organizations  on  the  field 
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had  hoped  and  expected.  One  feat- 
ure that  stands  out,  however,  was 
the  work  done  by  Mr.  Hoisted,  a  sem- 
inary  student,  who  supplied  Stady 
Portuna,  Alkabo  and  Lincoln  Val- 
ley, in  the  northern  part  of  Divide 
County,  during  the  summer  of  1918. 
He  rendered  valuable  and  efficient 
service,  and  there  were  a  number  of 
additions  to  the  Stady  church  while 
he  was  on  the  field. 

Then,  for  some  six  or  eig'ht  months 
the  pastor  has  been  trying  to  develop 
the  town  and  rural  work  in  Williams 
County,  and  by  means   of 
the  missionary  automobile 
has  been  able  to  cover  a 
great  deal  of  territory.  At 
most    of    the     outstatinns 
services    have    hecn    held 
semi-monthly,     and    it    is 
quite  usual  for    the    mis- 
sionary   to     drive     from 
thirty-eight      to       ninety 
mites  and  hold  three  ser- 
vices each  Sunday.    It  has 
also  enabled  him  to  sec  at 
first  hand   what    progress 
is   being    made     at    each 
point  and  to  gain  an  in- 
sight into  the  activities  of  the  peo- 
ple    who    make    up   the   congrega- 
tions.   The  Dorcas  Society  is  rejoic- 
ing over  the  fact    that     they    have 
secured  sufficient  funds  to    make    a 
payment  on  church  lots     and     look 
after  some     improvements     on     the 
church   parsonage.     This    congrega- 
tion is  also  very  happy  over  the  pur- 
chase of  some  new  hymn  hooks  that 
were  badly  needed. 

The  interest  in  all  departments  at 
Angle  has  been  unusually  good.  The 
second  Sunday  in  June  was  a  mem- 
orable one  for  the  Congregational 
folks  at  this  place,  when  the  people 
from  miles  around  came  together  for 
a  basket  dinner.  At  two  p,  m.  the 
Sunday  School  rendered  an  excellent 
patriotic  program,  which    was    fol- 


lowed by  the  dedication  of  a  service 
flag  containing  seven  stars.  Bev.  W. 
Knighton  Bloom,  then  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  the  state  work,  de- 
livered a  helpful  and  impressive  ser- 
mon, closing  with  the  administration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper, 

At  present  the  work  at  Buford  is 
encouraging,  but  neither  the  Meti- 
odist  Episcopal  church  nor  our  own 
has  made  much  progress  here  during 
the  last  two  years.  In  fact,  the  peo- 
ple have  been  practically  without 
any     religious    services    or   Snnday 
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School,  and  the  principal  amnsemenU 
seemed  to  be  the  public  dance  and 
card  playing. 

In  December  the  Community  Snn- 
day School  was  reopened,  and  it  is 
growing  in  interest  and  attendance. 
No  effort  is  spared  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  denominational 
standard  school.  It  is  now  posable 
to  hold  regular  Sunday  services,  and 
a  midweek  cottage  Bible  study  and 
song  service  has  been  started.  An- 
other important  feature  of  this  work 
has  been  the  organization  of  junior 
and  adult  choirs. 

"New  occasions  teach  new  duties," 
and  we  feel  that  when  the  time  for 
a  forward  advance  comes,  there  will 
be  a  wonderful  response  from  all 
parts  of  this  great  parish. 


If  by  any  means  the  May  number  of  the  magazine  escaped  your  notice, 
be  sure  to  search  it  out  and  read  in  the  Home  Missionary  Society's  section 
the  article,  entitled  "The  Waterbury  Way,"  by  Rev,  Robert  E.  Brown.  You 
may  find  there  a  worth-while  suggestion  for  your  own  church. 
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JULY  IN  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS 


JULY  is  the  second  month  of  the 
year  reserved  for  The  Con- 
gregational Home  Missionary 
Society  in  connection  with  the  Ter- 
centenary Chart  Plan  for  Sunday 
Schools.  This  is  scarcely  an  ideal 
month  for  Sunday  School  promotion 
because  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
schools  are  closed  and  that  in  few  of 
those  which  remain  open  is  tiie  spirit 
as  eager  and  energetic  as  in  the 
spring,  fall  and  winter  months.  For 
just  this  reason,  however,  there  is 
the  more  necessity  that  schools 
which  are  in  a  position  to  do  so 
should  make  this  midsummer  presen- 
tation of  home  missionary  work  as 
attractive  as  possible. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
Society  is  featuring  its  work  in  the 
Southwest  during  the  year  1919.  In 
January  the  white  work  in  this  great 
and  increasingly  important  section 
of  our  country  was  stressed,  9«d  now 
it  is  to  our  Mexican  fellow  citizens 
that  we  ask  the  students  of  home 
missions  to  turn  their  thoughts  and 
attention. 

A  jnillion  and  a  half,  it  may  be 
more,  of  the  Mexican  people  have  re- 
cently come  across  the  border  and 
established  themselves  in  the  United 
States.  They  constitute  a  problem, 
not  alone  for  our  educational  institu- 
tions, but  also  for  our  chur(»hes.  We 
make  the  following  suggestions  rts  to 
helps  which  may  be  used  in  an  obser- 
vance of  one  or  more  of  the  Sundays 

in  the  month  of  July : 

1.  Be  sure  that  the  Hero  Tale 
is  told  or  read  before  the  school. 
The  story  for  July  was  written  by 
Mrs.  Honora  DeBusk  Smith,  and 
bears  the  title.  "Dofia  Rosalia's 
Water  Jar."  Mrs.  Smith  has  seen 
important  missionary  service  in 
the  Southwest  and  has  written  a 
story  that  will  interest  every  boy 
and  girl  in  our  Sunday  Schools. 
Several  copies  of  this  tale  will  be 
sent  to  each  of  the  Tercentenary 
Chart  schools,  but  there  will  be 
none  for  general     distribution    as 


was  the  case  last  year. 

2.  The  illustrated  lecture,  pre- 
pared by  Superintendent  Heald,  en- 
titled "The  Picturesque  South- 
west,' is  also  available,  and  we 
recommend  it  to  all  schools  which 
did  not  use  it  in  January.  It  cov- 
ers the  Mexican  as  well  as  the 
white  work  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
note  that  this  lecture  conjointly 
illustrates  the  work  of  The  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Association  and 
The  Congregational  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society.  Reservations  for 
the  lecture  may  be  made  by  ad- 
dressing the  headquarters  of  eith- 
er organization  at  287  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  Cjty;  14  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  or 
Rev.  George  F.  Kenngott.  Ph.  D., 
831  South  Hope  Street,  Los  An- 
geles, California.  It  is  also  possi- 
ble that  a  set  ot  these  slides  will 
be  located  in  Chicago  before  July, 
and  information  on  this  point  may 
b3  had  later  in  the  season  by  ad- 
drei'sing  the  Illinois  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  or  the  District  Of- 
fice of  The  American  Missionary 
Association,  19  South  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago. 

3.  Miss  Woodberry's  service, 
"They  Come  Bringing  Gifts^"  is 
still  available;  also  the  Storiettes 
which  accompany  it,  for  schools 
that  did  not  make  use  of  them  in 
January.  Both  will  be  furnished 
in  quantity,  free  of  charge. 

4.  An  article  by  Rev.  A.  B. 
Case,  of  Pomona,  Calilomia,  enti- 
tled "The  Southwest  and  Its  Most 
Pressing  Problem,"  which  appear- 
ed in  the  June  number  of  this 
magazine,  will  provide  excellent 
supplemental  and  illustrative  ma- 
terial, as  will  the  article,  'The 
Mexican  in  Our  Midst,"  by  the 
same  author,  to  be  found  else- 
where in  this  Society's  columns  in 
this  issue. 

In  these  days,  when  reconstruc- 
tion tasks  are  upon  us,  and  when  a 
lovinf?  and  friendly  spirit  are  all 
that  is  needed  to  transform  an  igno- 
rant Mexican  into  an  intelligent 
Christian  'American  citizen,  surely 
no  one  of  the  pupils  in  our  Congre- 
gational Sunday  Schools  will  be  will- 
ing to  hold  back  his  hand. 


It  is  evident  that  the  increased  difficulties  of  securing  and  supporting 
pastors  has  developed  a  new  spirit  of  sacrifice  in  the  churches  which  have 
the  real  spirit  of  the  Master.  — Rev.  Charlts  W,  Carroll. 
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A  MINISTRY  OF  COMFORT  IN  THE  NORTHLAND 

By  Rtv.  Edward  S.  BoHingrr,  Valdn,  Alaska 


THE  number  of  people  and  the 
scope  of  country  are  the  prin- 
cipal factors  in  considering 
the  bij^esB  of  a  parish.  The  bigness 
ot  this  parish  in  the  north  country 
consists  mainly  in  extent  of  terri- 
tory. It  comprises  Prince  William 
Sound  and  all  adjacent  lands.     The 


In  the  palmy  days  of  the  past  the 
boats  plying  to  and  fro  between  all 
these  little  points  were  numerous. 
Everything  was  expensive,  of  course, 
but  the  traveling  accommodations 
were  so  good  that  men  who  were 
obliged  to  come  to  the  town  on  busi- 
ness were  not  compelled  to  suffer  a 


■•HL'RIKD  at  \.\l.\>iiZ.   M..\ 

fine  body  of  water  which  bears  this 
name  indents  the  shores  of  Alaska 
upwards  of  one  hundred  miles  and 
is  nearly  the  same  width  as  the 
ocean.  All  along  the  rugged  moun- 
tains are  multitudinous  inlets  and 
bays,  many  of  them  touching  locali- 
ties rich  in  niines  and  yome  timber 

.  icfiit/ua  ot  pre&t  value.  The  waters 
arc  alive  with  tisli  of  th^,  most  excel- 
lent iood  ciuality.  iliiiiug,  lumber- 
ing and  lishing  camps  sbound,  A 
numliei-  ol  places  have  p.npulations 
reaching  iii'lo  the  hundreds.  But 
with  the  exception  of  Valdez,  in  all 

■  this  vast  region  there  are  no 
churches,  no  ministers,  no  burial  ac- 
commodations. 


loss  of  wages  through  being  detained 
by  lack  of  transportation  facilities. 
War  times,  however,  have  increased 
the  cost  of  everything  in  a  large  de- 
gree, and  even  funerals  have  come  to 
he  costly  and  burdensome  affairs  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  The  incident 
which  I  am  about  to  relate  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  difliculties  to  be  over- 
come in  Alaska,  or  in  many  parts  ot 
it,  when  Christian  service  of  any 
kind  is  needed. 

A  young  Russian  was  accidentally 
killed  in  the  mines  at  Latouche, 
about  one  hundred  miles  from  Val- 
dez.  According  to  the  custom  of  his 
friends  and  countrymen  no  eftort  or 
expense  was  spared  to  make  the  bur- 
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ial  one'  of  tenderest  respect.  Ten  of 
his  comrades  chartered  a  small  boat 
to  brmg  the  remains  to  Valdez.  Ar- 
ran^ments  were  made  for  a  church 
funeral.  We  gave  them  a  service 
having  some  forms  of  the  Oreek 
Church  and  put  as  much  of  the  spirit 
of  their  accustomed  form  of  worship 
into  ours  as  was  consistent.  Most  of 
them  understood  sufficient  English  . 
to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  it  all. 
The  cemetery  history  of  this  big 
parish  is  very  peculiar.  We  are  now 
using  our  thini  cemetery,  not  be- 
cause the  former  locations  were  filled 
with  graves  or  pressed  by  the  growth 
of  the  city,  but  because  of  the 
treacherous  glacier  streams.  The 
first  one  which  was  located  was  al- 
most entirely  swept  away  by  the 
merciless  currents.  The  second  one 
was  struck  by  similar  currents,  when 
the  streams  changed  their  direction, 
as  is  the  custom  in  the  course  of 
years,  and  a  few  graves  were  torn 
out  completely,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  plot  was  covered  with  a  layer 
of  sand  and  gravel  from  three  to  six 
feet  in  depth.  The  present  location 
is  three  miles  from  the  town,  at  a 
point  that  is  considered  the  highest 
and  safest  on  our  entire  glacier  field. 
Here,  amid  the  aloneness  of  the 
heavy  underbrush  and  the  cotton- 
wood  trees,  these  friends  laid  their 
comrade  to  rest.  Several  days  after- 
ward we  all  went  out  again  to  set  up 
the   monument  and  have  a  picture 


taken  of  the  grave  for  the  folks  at 
home. 

Immediately  after  the  erection  of 
the  monument  came  the  first  storms 
of  winter  and  the  small  boat  which 
had  brought  the  companions  of  the 
dead  man  to  Valdez  was  not  consid- 
ered safe  for  the  return  journey,  and 
it  was  not  until  three  weeks  had 
passed  that  a  larger  steamer,  on  its 
westward  way,  took  them  back  to 
Latouche. 

These  men  lost  more  than  $1,500 
in  wages  in  their  endeavor  to  give 
their  friend  Christian  burial,  and  if 
there  had  been  no  missionary  in  Val- 
dez at  that  time  their  effort  would 
have  failed.  To  show  how  much 
they  appreciated  the  service  which 
the  only  Protestant  minister  in  the 
district  was  able  to  render,  after  all 
matters  had  been  adjusted,  a  com- 
mittee came  to  the  parsqnage  with 
ten  dollars,  which  they  insisted 
should  be  given  to  the  trio  of  ladies 
who  sang  **so  home  reminding'*  at 
the  funeral. 

*'I  am  the  resurrection  and  the 
life"  has  the  same  meaning  in  this 
far-away  cemetery  in  the  ''Glacier 
•City"  as  in  the  shadows  of  stately 
monuments  of  marble  and  granite  in 
the  great  cities  of  the  country.  Let 
us  be  thankful  that  we  are  able  to 
carry  the  light  of  the  Grospel  to  some 
of  the  people  in  this  northern  land 
who  would  othenvise  be  without  it 
in  times  of  greatest  need. 


«    «    « 

SOME  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS 

By  Rev,  Neil  McQuarrie,  Williamsburg,  Ky. 


THE  mountains  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  are  rich  in 
coal,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  sulphur, 
and  some  gold  and  silver.  Oil  arid 
gas  wells  are  beginning  to  flow  free- 
ly and  may  be  counted  upon  as 
yielding  great  wealth  in  the  years 
that  are  to  come.  Men  are  bringing 
their  families  from  almost  every 
state  in  the  Union  to  make  their 
homes  in  these  commonwealths,  and 
there  is  every  evidence  that  they  are 
coming  to  stay. 


The  Congregational  missionary  is 
here  also  because  of  the  need  and 
splendid  opportunity  for  reaching 
these  people.  His  headquarters  are 
at  Williamsburg,  Kentucky,  where 
there  is  a  church  building  and  par- 
sonage, and  he  is  able  to  devote  a 
part  of  his  time  to  the  little  church. 
The  town  has  a  population  of  about 
five  thousand.  About  ten  years  ago 
The  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion had  a  school  here,  but  sold  it  to 
the  Baptist  denomination.  The  effect 
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of  the  work  of  this  school  is  clearly 
to  be  seen  both  in  the  town  and  the 
Harrounding  community.  There  may 
not  be  quantity  here  hut  there  is 
quality.  In  fact,  some  of  the  salt  of 
the  earth  may  be  found  in  this  won- 
derful region. 

The  missionary  is  giving  a  part  of 
his  time  to  the  needs  of  the  pastor- 
leas  churches  in  both  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.    The  war  conditions  have 


grcgational  in  polity,  was  organized, 
with  twenty-eight  adult  members. 
The  Sunday  School  has  an  average 
attendance  of  sixty-five.  Fifty  dol- 
lars a  month  has  been  pledged  for 
the  support  of  the  work  and  the  peo- 
ple are  planning  to  have  a  minister 
of  their  own  before  very  long.  This 
Stearns  church  will  be  a  good  center 
for  a  large  outlying  district  where 
there  are  many  miners  and  lumber- 


ONE  OF  THE  MANY 

brought  about  changes  here  as  else- 
where, and  church  workers,  Sunday 
School  teachers,  young  men  from  the 
various  church  organizations  have 
gone,  some  of  them  never  to  return. 
Then,  too,  the  influenza  epidemic 
made  many  orphans  and  widows ; 
yet  there  are  thousands  still  here 
hungering  for  what  the  Gospel 
stands  for.  The  young  jieople  are 
asking  for  the  very  things  our  de- 
nomination offers. 

There  are  endless  opportunities. 
One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  mission- 
ary was  to  make  a  general  survey  of 
the  entire  field.  By  invitation, 
Stearns,  Kentucky,  was  visited,  a 
town  of  about  1,500  people.  After  a 
number  of  visits  and  some  nightly 
meetings,  a  community  church,  Con- 


CLUBS  IN    KENTUCKY 

men  whom  we  hope  to  interest. 

The  missionary  also  made  a  trip 
among  four  of  the  rural  churches  not 
long  ago,  conducting  one  or  two  ser- 
vices in  each  place.  The  smallest 
audience  which  he  addressed,  largely 
made  up  of  young  people,  numbered 
fifty-two.  Many  of  them  were  real 
"diamonds,' '  not  polished  to  be  sure, 
but  ready  for  the  process,  and,  in 
many  cases,  anxious  for  it.  To  these 
bright-eyed,  warm-hearted  boys  and 
girls  our  hearts  should  go  out  in 
sympathy,  for  they  are  more  precious 
than  silver  and  gold. 

In  passing,  the  splendid  work  of 
the  A.  M,  A.  schools  for  these  boys 
and  girls  should  be  very  highly  com- 
mented upon.  Leaders,  strong  both 
mentally  and     morally,     are     being 
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raised  up  in  these  institutions  as  the 
years  go  by. 

Most  of  the  churches  in  this  part 
of  the  country  are  centrally  located, 
and  it  is  possible  to  reach  out  into 
the  surrounding  districts  from  them. 
These  outlying  communities  are  oft- 
en mining  or  lumber  regions,  and 
some  of  the  folks  who  live  in  them 
are  hungry  for  the  Gospel.  Not  long 
since  a  young  miner  dropped  into 
the  Williamsburg  church  during  the 
Wednesday  night  Bible  study  and 
prayer  service.  After  the  meeting 
he  lingered,  and  later  walked  up  the 
street  with  the  missionary.  It  was 
apparent  that  he  wanted  to  have  a 
heart-to-heart  talk  with  the  minister. 
When  asked  if  he  was  a  Christian,  he 


answered,  '*No,  but  I  want  to  be.'' 
He  finally  went  on  his  way  happy, 
for  he  had  accepted  Christ  as  his 
Lord  and  Saviour.  The  following 
week  he  brought  another  young  man 
to  the  church  and  he  was  later  re- 
ceived into  membership  on  confes- 
sion of  faith. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  things 
tllat  happen  by  the  way.  The  mis- 
sionary's usual  task  is  to  visit  these 
needy  fields  and  pastorless 
churches,  find  a  point  of  contact 
with  the  individuals  and  groups  and 
give  them  the  **Qood  News."  It  may 
be  through  song,  teaching,  preaching 
or  personal  touch  in  the  homes  or  on 
the  street.  What  a  field,  all  ready 
for  the  reaping ! 


«    «    « 

THE  DESERT  AS  A  TRAINING  SCHOOL 


By  Rev,  J,  Edward 

HAVE  any  of  the  readers  of  this 
magazine  ever  seen  a  sage 
brush  desert?  Was  it  land 
that  had  once  been  volcanic — miles 
and  then  more  miles  of  perfectly 
level  volcanic  ash,  and  over  all  a 
scrubby  growth  of  scraggly,  gray- 
green  bush  from  one  to  six  feet 
high?  All  aroimd  on  the  horizon 
there  may  be  seen  peaks  still  black- 
ened by  the  volcanic  fires  of  cen- 
turies ago.  I  wish  you  might  all 
come  with  me  out  into  the  sage  brush 
desert  of  Idaho  and  learn  to  love  it 
as  I  love  it.  Why?  Because  in  its 
loneliness  there  is  something  that 
makes  men  manly,  as  the  Horeb  des- 
ert made  Moses  manly  and  the  Ara- 
bian desert  made  Paul  manly  and 
the  Judean  wilderness  added  to  the 
strength  of  Jesus. 

It  is  in  the  sage  brush  region  of 
Idaho  that  the  people  live  whose 
story  has  just  come  to  me  from  one 
of  the  manly  men  of  the  country — 
our  missionary  to  the  settlers  that 
have  recently  come  to  make  this 
desert  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  for 
as  soon  as  the  irrigation  waters  are 
run  on  this  volcanic  ash  the  crops 
are  worth  one  hundred  dollars  per 
acre  each  year.    Here  neighbors  are 


Ingham,  Boise,  Ida, 

located  a  mile  apart,  but  they  live 
to  love  and  worship  God  and  help 
each  other.  Thirty-two  miles  to  the 
town  and  store  and  railroad  and 
doctor,  but  if  you  doubt  the  value  of 
Ihe  prayer  meeting,  come  and  learn 
a  lesson  from  these  Russo-Germans 
from  Bessarabia  and  Kherson.  Even 
if  you  read  German,  you  will  not  un- 
derstand their  conversation ;  it  is  dif- 
ferent somehow. 

During  the  winter  they  had  the  in- 
fluenza, every  family.  Our  mission- 
ary and  his  large  family  all  were 
down  with  it,  and  sent  the  thirty-two 
miles  for  the  doctor.  The  story  of 
the  Christmas  celebration  as  Mr. 
Hoersch  told  it  to  me  is  well  worth 
reading,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  who  believe  in  the 
Lord's  work. 

Because  of  the  prevailing  sickness 
it  was  not  possible  to  give  the 
Christmas  program,  although  the 
children  had  learned  their  songs, 
dialogues  and  recitations.  This  was 
likely  to  make  the  day  very  dull  for 
many,  because  these  people  place 
more  emphasis  on  Christmas  than  do 
most  of  us.  The  pastor  therefore 
suggested  that  a  visit  be  paid  to  a 
poor  mother  with  four  children  on 
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Christmas  Eve.  The  husband  and 
father  had  died  a  short  time  before, 
leaving  them  without  the  means  of 
subsistence.  All  the  young  people, 
except  those  who  were  too  ill  to  go, 
prepared  gifts  and  the  party  started 
on  their  errand  of  mercy. 

The  poor  little  shanty,  a  home- 
steader's two-room  claim  shack,  was 
pretty  well  filled  when  all  were  seat- 
ed. The  story  of  the  shepherds  was 
read,  songs  were  sung  and  a  prayer 
was  offered.  The  pastor  then  re- 
ferred to  the  usual  Christmas  Eve 
celebration.  He  spoke  of  the  decor- 
ated church  and  the  shining  Christ- 
mas tree,  of  how  the  children  sang 
their  old  home  land  Christmas  songs, 
recited  their  selections  and  received 
their  gifts.  Then  he  told  the  story 
of  the  Wise  Men  and  of  the  Baby 
cradled  in  the  manger.  He  said  that 
by  God's  Providence  he  and  the 
young  people  of  the  congregation 
had  been  led  to  a  house  of  sorrow 
and  loneliness  to  proclaim  the  glad 
tidings  of  great  joy,  glad  even  under 
the  existing  circumstances,  and  of  a 
Saviour  born  who  lives  and  care  for 
us  all.  Many  eyes  were  filled  wii» 
tears  of  sympathy  and  love,  and  the 
timely  Christmas  spirit  was  shown  as 
the  kitchen  table  was  loaded  with 
sacks  of  fiour,  bundles  of  meat  and 


pails  of  lard.  Some  gifts  were  be- 
stowed upon  the  children,  and  after 
singing  some  more  Christmas  songs, 
the  party  disi)ersed,  after  leaving  a 
small  gift  of  money  for  the  widow 
and  her  little  ones.  How  much  more 
blessed  it  is  to  give  than  to  receive ! 

This  missionary  covers  four  fields 
out  in  the  sage  brush.  It  is  more 
than  sixty  miles  from  one  end  of  his 
pastorate  to  the  other.  He  has  five 
children  of  his  own  and  has  adopted 
two  of  his  dead  brother's,  making 
nine  in  the  family.  His  congregation 
are  mostly  newcomers,  in  the  main, 
small  farmers,  who  work  on  the  gov- 
ernment ditch  in  order  to  have  some 
ready  money  while  their  crops  are 
growing.  Two  years  ago  there  was 
a  crop  failure  and  only  half  a  crop 
last  year.  The  irrigation  project  is 
not  yet  in  and  will  not  be  for  some 
time. 

Needless  to  say,  the  salary  is  very 
small.  Our  missionary,  a  Chicago 
Seminary  man,  and  his  children  work 
at  the  harvest  and  plowing  and  at 
other  times,  even  down  to  the  ten- 
year-old.  But  as  in  this  story,  their 
hearts  are  ever  open  to  the  needs  of 
others. 

Who  can  say  that  the  desert  is  not 
the  training  school  for  manly  men 
who  have  learned  to  know  Christ? 


«    «    « 

PUTTING  THEIR  HOUSE  IN  ORDER 

By  Rev.  Charles  H,  Johnston,  Portland,  Oregon 


IN  March,  1915,  I  was  asked  by 
the  Superintendent  of  this  state 
to  preach  in  the  town  of  Scap- 
poose  upon  a  certain  Sunday.  I 
was  glad  to  do  this,  and  arrived  in 
the  village,  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  surrounding  district,  bright  and 
early  on  a  Sunday  morning.  The 
town  nestles  cozily  in  a  bend  in  the 
mountain  range,  and  in  the  mead- 
ows which  stretch  from  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  to  the  waters  of  the 
Willamette  River,  you  will  see  more 
green  grass,  buttercups  and  daisies 
than  anywhere  outside  of  Ireland. 

The  church  had  been   built   some 
twenty-eight  years  before  my  visit, 


and  was  badly  in  need  of  attention. 
I  have  always  felt  that  a  neglected 
house  of  worship  indicated  the  ab- 
sence of  a  sense  of  reverence  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  and  it  seemed  in- 
credible that  here,  inside  of  what 
should  have  been  the  sphere  of  the 
church's  influence,  was  a  population 
of  four  hundred  souls,  many  of 
whom  never  entered  its  doors. 

Well,  1  preached  both  morning 
and  evening  to  an  intelligent  and  ap- 
preciative congregation,  and  was 
taken  by  the  church  treasurer  to 
dinner  at  one  of  the  pleasantest 
homes  it  has  ever  been  my  good  for- 
tune to  enter.    I  later  addressed  the 
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Sunday  School,  and  found  that  both 
superintendent  and  teachers  were 
very  proud  of  this  organization. 

That  ni^ht  the  treasurer  told  me 
that  they  had  been  receiving  aid 
from  the  Home  Missionary  Society, 
but  would  like  to  become  independ- 
ent. They  would  also  like  it  if  1 
could  see-  my  way  clear  to  take  up 
the  work,  but  told  me  that  all  the 
salary  they  could  be  certain  about 
was  fifty  dollars  a  month.  While  1 
rambled  about  my  friend's  twenty 
acres  of  fruit  trees,  I  could  not  help 


roof  on  it  within  a  given  time,  it 
would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  during  my  Urst  nine 
months  of  service  1  never  forgot, 
and  never  let  the  people  forget,  that 
the  mission  of  the  church  was  to  the 
community  and  not  to  the  select 
tew,  and  that  if  we  expected  visitors 
we  had  to  put  our  bouse  in  order. 

One  evening  a  member  of  our 
board  of  trustees  who  had  caught 
the  vision  invited  me  to  hh  house  for 
supper,  saying  he  had  a  letter  about 
which  he    wanted    my    advice.    He 


being  amazed  at  the  unusual  circum- 
stances in  the  case.  There  was  no 
other  church  in  the  place,  the  popu- 
lation was  comparatively  large,  and, 
salary  or  no  salary,  the  situation  ap- 
pealed to  me.  I  had  on  one  occasion 
thrown  up  a  government  position  in 
Ireland,  taken  my  family  with  me  to 
Africa  at  my  own  expense,  gone  in- 
to mission  work  there  and  neither 
they  nor  I  ever  missed  a  meal.  Why 
should  Ck)d  forget  me  in  3cappoosef 
I  decided  to  accept  the  call. 

Prom  the  very  first  I  held  the 
opinion  that  little  could  he  accom- 
plished until  the  building  had  been 
put  in  better  shape.  I  concluded 
that  if  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  new 


i:  IN  ORDER 

handed  me  a  letter  across  the  table, 
and  out  of  it  fluttered  a  check  for 
$323,  I  said,  "Haven't  you  made  a 
mistake?"  "No,"  he  replied,  "it  is 
for  you  for  a  building  fund."  It 
transpired  in  the  letter  which  accom- 
panied the  check  that  this  good 
brother  had  written  to  some  benevo- 
lent friends  in  the  East,  telling  them 
about  the  work  we  were  trying  to 
do,  and  this  was  the  result  of  the 
correspondence.  1  handed  the  check 
back,  saying,  "You  are  not  to  give 
it  to  me  until  I  put  down  an  equal 
amount." 

The  result  was  that  in  a  place 
where  I  thought  we  might  with  dif- 
ficulty raise  the  price  of  a  new  roof, 
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gave  five  dollars  toward  a 
memorial  window  and 
came  to  the  opening  ser- 
vice, I  felt  that  I  was 
the  best  paid  minister  in 
the  United  States. 

Some  time  after  the 
completion  of  the  new 
chureh  building  the  call 
to  the  work  at  University 
Park  Church,  Portland, 
came  to  me,  and  feeling 
that  the  task  I  had  start- 
ed out  to  accomplish  had 
been  practically  tinished,  I 
decided  to  go  to  the  new 
field.  I  may  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  the  read- 


we  got  together  $1,250, 
which  with  $600  from  the 
Church  Building  Society 
and  the  check  previously 
mentioned,  enabled  us  to 
put  up  a  .sanctuary  which 
needs  no  apology.  The 
shadow  of  war  was  over 
us  at  the  time,  but  the 
spirit  of  sacrifice  and  ser- 
vice was  with  us  in  a 
wonderful  measure.  One 
little  girl  brought  me  a 
dollftr,  saying  she  had  sold 

her  pet   canarj'   and   was  some  exhibets  at  thk  county  fair 

anxious  to  have  the  pro- 
ceeds go  to    the    building   fund.     A     ers     of     The  AMr-Ric.\N  Missionary 
man  of  eighty-three,  who  had     not     about  this  important  church   in    the 
been  in  church     for     thirty     years,     city  of  Portland  in  the  near  future. 
«    «    « 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS  OF  MISSIONS 

Bf  Milts  B,  Fisher,  D,  D,,  Stcrilary  »f  Missionary  Education 


FOR  SO  many  years  have  the  Sum- 
mer Schools  of  Missions  dem- 
onstrated their  use  that  they 
are  universally  depended  upon.  They 
are  interdenominational,  distributed 
geographically,  standardized  as  to 
courses  of  study  and  method.  Seven 
have  been  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Missionary  Education  Movement, 
whose  conferences  are  for  men,  wom- 
en and  young  people  as  young  as 
sixteen  years,  and  they  stretch  from 
Ocean  Park,     Maine,     to    Asilomar, 


California.  Those  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Woman's  Boards  of 
many  denominations  are  designed 
for  women  and  older  girls,  and  dot 
the  land  from  Northfield,  Massacha- 
setts,  to  Long  Beach,  California. 

The  purpose  of  these  conferences 
is  primarily  to  train  leaders.  Every- 
where the  cry  is  for  leaders — people 
who  know  what  needs  to  be  done, 
who  know  how  to  do  it,  and  who  can 
inspire  others  to  follow.  The  Sum- 
mer Schools  provide  courses  in  the 
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study  of  missionary  textbooks,  teach- 
ing principles  and  methods,  and, 
largely  for  inspiration,  provide  lec- 
tures and  personal  contact. 

A  secondary  purpose  is  to  enrich 
the  lives  of  onr  people  who  attend, 
regardless  of  potential  leadership.  A 
third  purpose  is  to  help  young  peo- 
ple to  a  wise  decision  for  missionary 
life  service. 

The  conferences  show  due  regard 
for  a  balanced  program — study  and 
recreation,  quiet  thought  and  social 
contact,  full  day  programs  and 
nights  of  long  quiet  rest.  Mornings 
are  devoted  to  classes,  afternoons  to 
rest  and  sport,  evenings  to  platform 
addresses. 

This  year  many  of  these  confer- 
ences are  to  be  strengthened  by  the 
Interchurch      World        Movement, 


which  has  become  responsible  for  the 
Missionary  Education  Movement 
conferences,  will  expand  the  pro- 
gram and  will  expect  a  larger  at- 
tendance of  ministers  and  laymen, 
for  we  are  all  getting  ready  for  the 
forward  world  movement. 

Churches  are  therefore  urged  to 
discover  now  the  likeliest  young  peo- 
ple with  promise  of  leadership,  for- 
mally to  choose  them  for  the  privil- 
ege of  a  summer  conference,  to 
make  necessary  financial  provision, 
and  to  welcome  them  back  with  op- 
portunity for  a  report  and  for  ser- 
vice.    'Tis  a  Plattsburg  in  missions. 

The  following  conferences  are 
listed,  with  the  addresses  of  secre- 
taries where  known.  Communicate 
soon  with  the  secretary  of  the  con- 
ference : 


MISSIONARY  EDUCATION  MOVEMENT 

Blue  Ridge,  N.  C,  June  24— July  3,  Rev.  E.  C.  Cronk,  124  E.  28th  St.,  New  York. 

Silver  Bay,  N.  Y.,  July  4— ^Tuly  13,  Rev.  B.  C.  Cronk,  124  E.  28th  St.,  New  York. 

Estes  Park,  Colo.,  July  11— July  20,  Rev.  William  J.  Minchin,  D.  D.,  415  Temple 
Court,  Denver,  Colo. 

Asilomar,  Cal..  July  15 — ^Jiily  24,  Rev.  J.  C.  Worley,  1101  Wright  and  Callendar 
Bldg.,  Los  Angeles;  or  847  Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ocean  Park,  Me.,  July  18 — ^July  27,  Rev.  J.  P.  Broadhead,  53  Mt.  Vernon  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  July  25— Aug.  3,  Frank  B.  Bachelor,  19  S.  La  Salle  St., 
Chicago,  111. 

Seabeck,  Wash.,  July  30 — Aug.  8,  Rev.  J.  H.  Matthews,  Sixth  and  University 
Sts.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Woman's  Missionary  Conference  of  the  Northwest  (unites  with  Seabeck  M.  E. 
M.),  July  30 — ^Aug.  8,  Rev.  J.  H.  Matthews,  Sixth  and  University  Sts., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Nortbfield  Summer  School  of  Religious  Education,  July  18 — 27,  Northfield, 
Mass.  Courses  on  Missionary  Education.  Dr.  .Norman  E.  Richardson, 
Dean.  (For  further  Information  address  FVank  M.  McKlbbon,  14  Bea- 
con St.,  Boston,  Mass.) 

Mt.  Hermon  Summer  Conference.  July  .^1—12,  Mt.  Her.non.  Cal.  Home  Mission- 
ary Department,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Alter,  ,21  Mountain  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Intermountain  Conference,  Utah  (last  of  August),  Rev.  F.  J.  Estabrook,  415 
Temple  Court,  Denver,  Colo. 

AFFILIATED  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 
(Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions) 

Dallas,  Tex.,  Sept.  21—27,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Smith,  3319  Drexel  Drive,  R.  F.  D.  10, 
Dallas,  Tex. 

East  Northfield,  Mass.,  July  2—9,  Mrs.  Taber  Knox,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

Los  Angeles,  Csl,,  June  2 — 7,  Mrs.  E.  Y.  VanMeter,  4972  Pasadena  Ave.,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  June  2—7,  Mrs.  W.  U.  Smith,  1044  Marshall  Ave.,  St  Paul, 
Minn. 

Mountain  Lake  Park,  Md.,  Aug.  1—8,  Miss  Susan  C.  Lodge,  1720  Arch  St.,  Phila- 
dlelnhia  Pa 

Oklahoma  aty,'okia.,  (First  week  in  June),  Mrs.  H.  S.  Gilliam,  2244  W.  13th 
St,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Winona  Lake,  Ind.,  June  19^—26,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Vickers,  312  N.  Elmwood  Ave., 
Oak  Park,  111. 

Bay  View,  Mich.,  (Some  time  in  Augu&t),  Miss  Carrie  Barge,  Delaware,  O. 
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THE  C.  H.  M.  S.  TREASURY 

CHARLES  H.  BAKER,  Tnmmnr 


MONTHLY  COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 


GIFTS  FROM  THE  LIVING 

- 
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6.826.42 
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1.553.70 

1.877  66 

A  GOOD  BEGINNING 

Contributions  for  April,  the  first  month  in  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Home 
Missionary  Society,  show  approximately  fifty  per  cent  increase  over  the 
average  of  the  past  five  years.  We  attribute  this  Splendid  increase  to  two 
things :  first,  the  returns  from  the  Every  Member  Drive,  and  second,  the  fact 
that  no  unusual  effort  was  made  in  March  to  secure  prompt  payments  in 
order  to  avoid  debt,  as  has  been  done  in  recent  years.  In  other  words,  we 
find  encouragement  in  the  showing  without  being  too  optimistic. 

There  are  many  urgent  calls  for  advance.  The  Society  is  eager  to  enter 
effectively  upon  Ajnericanization  work.  We  want  to  do  our  part  as  we 
have  never  done  it  in  such  pieces  of  home  missionary  service  as  are  called 
for  in  the  logging  camps,  for  example.  Thus  far  also  we  have  done  prac- 
tically nothing  in  specializing  in  rural  work.  There  is  a  big  demand  for 
this.  At  the  same  time  it  has  been  necessary  to  consider  increases  of  sal- 
aries all  along  the  line  and  of  grants  in  aid  to  pastors  in  many  cases.  The 
Directors  were  bold  enough  to  authorize  the  Executive  Committee  to  in- 
crease its  budget  in  the  amount  of  approximately  ten  per  cent.  Surely  the 
churches  will  not  fail  us  in  this. 


The  rongrreffatlonal  Home  Missionary  Society  has  three  main  sources  of  Income. 
Legracles  furnish,  thouerh  very  Irregularly,  approximately  forty-clgrht  per  cent.,  or 
8120.000  annually.  To  avoid  fluctuation,  when  more  is  received.  It  Is  placed  In  th« 
Leeracy  Equalization  Fund.  Investments  furnish  nine  per  cent.,  or  about  $22,000  an- 
nually. Contributions  from  churches,  societies  and  Individuals  afford  substantially 
forty-three  per  cent.,  or  $108,000  annually.  For  all  but  elerhteen  states  the  treasurer 
of  The  Consreflratlonal  Home  Missionary  Society  receives  and  expends  these  contribu- 
tions. In  those  eighteen  states,  affiliated  orgranlzations  administer  home  missionary 
work  In  co-operation  with  The  Consregrational  Home  Missionary  Society.  Bach  of 
these  organizations  forwards  a  percentasre  of  its  undesignated  receipts  to  the  nationaJ 
treasury.  To  each  of  these  the  national  treasury  forwards  a  percentage  of  undesig- 
nated contributions  from  each  state  respectively.  The  percentages  to  The  Cbngrega- 
tional  Home  Missionary  Society  In  the  various  states  are  as  follows: 

California  (North),  10;  California  (South),  5;  Connecticut,  60;  Illinois,  86;  Iowa  Si* 
Kansas.  5;  Maine.  10:  Massachusetts,  33  1-3;  Michigan,  15;  Minnesota,  6;  Missouri  6* 
Nebraska.  6;  New  Hampshire,  50;  New  York.  10;  Ohio.  18;  Rhode  Island.  80:  Vermont! 
33  1-3;  Washington,  8;  Wisconsin,  10. 


FORM  OF  A  BEQUEST. 

"I  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of. dollars  to  The  Congregational 

Home  Missionary  Society,  organized  in  the  SUte  of  New  York  In  the  year  1828." 

CONDITIONAL  GIFTS 
ownTst^t  *°  ^^^  Trensurer  for  information  regarding  this  plan  of  administering  your 
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We  call  especial  attention  to  the  article  ''Keepers  of  the  Springs"  by 
Dp.  Atkins.  We  reproduce  it  from  the  Congregationalist  and  Advance.  It 
should  be  re-read  and  pondered. 

^p    ^p    ^p 

Secretary  Cady  is  away  on  his  mission  to  Hawaii.  May  the  skies  be 
propitious  and  the  seas  be  peaceful  for  his  return  which  we  shall  all  wel- 
come. 

^p    ^p    ^p 

Secretary  Roundy  has  returned  from  an  extended,  interesting  and 
highly  useful  visitation  of  our  work  in  the  Southwest.  His  devoted  and 
faithful  earnestness  makes  many  friends  when  and  where  he  goes  a-Roundy. 

^p    ^p    ^p 

Secretary  Scudder  of  Boston  and  of  the  National  Council  has  made  a 
tour  among  the  A.  M.  A.  schools  and  churches.  He  reports  himself  ''well 
pleased"  in  his  observations  of  the  several  secondary  schools  visited.  He 
says  that  Straight  College  in  New  Orleans  "has  an  enviable  position  as  a 
colored  institution  in  the  state"  and  at  Tougaloo  he  "could  not  help  wish- 
ing that  hundreds  of  our  supporters  of  the  A.  M.  A.  work  could  have  the 
privilege  of  a  visit  to  these  institutions  to  see  how  much  has  been  accom- 
plidied  and  how  strong  their  influences,"  Talladega  College  he  pronounces 
"an  astonishing  revelation  of  the  strength  and  successfulness  of  the  edu- 
cational work  of  the  A.  M.  A."    Thank  you,  Secretary  Scudder. 

^p    ^p    ^p 

Tougaloo  College  has  perfected  its  plans  for  the  grand  celebration  of 
the  fiftieth  Anniversary  during  the  coming  Commencement  season.  The 
"Tougaloo  News,"  now  in  its  thirty-first  year,  of  publication,  is  aflame  with 
announcement  of  the  plans. 

«    «    « 

In  view  of  the  last  report  of  the  Controller  General  of  Georgia,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  time  has  come  or  is  near  for  the  A.  M.  A.  to  think  about 
disposing  of  any  of  its  schools  or  of  entrusting  them  to  public  school  sys- 
tem. The  report  as  quoted  in  the  Savannah  Tribime,  shows  that  the  state 
of  Georgia  appropriates  a  total  of  $772,943.28  to  higher  education,  of  which 
amount  Negroes  get  only  $10,000.  There  are  eleven  district  agricultural 
schools  for  whites,  and  more  than  twice  as  many  county  agricultural  schools 
for  whites,  whereas  for  Negroes  there  is  just  one.  The  case  of  the  Negro 
rural  school  is  so  shamefully  bad  that  it  is  painful,  even  to  write  about. 
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EDITORIALS 


A  QUESTION  OF  VALUES 

THE  fathers  and  builders  of  fifty  years  ago  stressed  the  importance  of 
institutions  of  higher  education  for  the  development  of  a  race  that 
has  just  come  to  its  opportunity.  They  took  their  theories  of  educa- 
tion from  their  ideas  of  man.  They  said  let  it  be  granted  that  Negro  col- 
leges are  for  the  education  of  the  relative  few,  they  are  needed  if  ever  the 
race  is  to  receive  its  right  race  recognition.  Elementary  education  will  not 
give  them  this.  Nothing  will  give  them  this  but  thorough  intellectual  disci- 
pline; the  best  culture  of  the  largest  knowledge;  the  studies  which  invig- 
orate, direct,  purify  and  broaden  life.  There  must  be  institutions  for  those 
whose  gifts  and  attainments  can  make  them  a  large  uplifting  hope  for 
others  who  will  come  after  them.  There  must  be  opportunity  for  the  Negro 
youth  of  the  future  whose  intellectual  capacity  may  justify  the  largest 
mental  furnishing.  The  race  must  have  a  chance  for  its  highest  possibilities. 
Only  so  will  it  get  its  highest  recognition  among  other  races.  So  thought 
the  fathers,  and  they  planted  Fisk  and  Atlanta  and  Talladega  and  Straight 
and  Tillotaon  College  which  have  been  maintained  until  now.  The  results 
have  ju.stified  their  faith  a  thousand  times  over.  We  can  measure  the  in- 
fluences that  have  been  created  and  which  have  been  multiplying  them- 
selves year  by  year  that  have  caused  all  but  the  wilfully  blind  to  see  that 
the  Negro  can  ri-ic  to  stand  side  by  side  with  the  best  of  other  races.  The 
criticisms  which  for  years  were  industriously  circulated  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  colleges  for  the  Negro  people  are  now  in  the  scrap-heap.  Nobody  whose 
opinion  is  to  be  regarded  for  five  minutes  utters  these  criticisms  now.  WhyT 
Because  the  justilications  before  their  eyes  are  too  great  and  too  many  to  be 
controverted. 

The  fathers  of  fifty  years  ago  who  said  we  must  set  the  standards  for 
race  education  now  in  the  beginning,  also  said,  while  these  may  avail  for 
thousands,  we  must  remember  the  millions  who  never  can  or  never  will  avail 
themselves  of  them.  There  are  those  who  do  the  common  daily  tasks  of 
ploughing  and  planting  and  reaping,  who  engage  in  the  mechani<ial  work 
of  life,  who  through  farm  and  sliop  and  traffic  are  ever  to  be  the  larg^t  and 
in  this  case  the  most  important  class  in  the  economy  of  daily  existence. 
They  may  not  count  so  evidently  in  the  recognition  of  the  race  in  its  evolu- 
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tion,  but  they  are  the  people,  and  their  education  is  absolutely  essential. 
We  must  not  think  that  the  elementary  is  less  important  than  that  to  which 
it  leads. 

Prom  that  day,  the  A.  M.  A.  has  also  stressed  elementary  education. 
The  recent  revelations  that  came  from  the  military  camps  of  the  woeful 
ignorance  of  thousands  who  were  drafted  into  the  army  who  eould  not 
sign  nor  even  read  their  own  names  brings  the  question  up  anew  if  we 
should  not  now  in  this  time  of  racial  readjustment  think  more  than  ever  of 
the  educational  strategy  of  elementary  education.     A  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  Yale  University  who  certainly  does  not  slight  the  higher  educa- 
tion, has  recently  written  a  stirring  appeal  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  im- 
portance of  childhood,  especially  with  respeet  to  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction.   It  is  here  that  the  elementary  schools  which  the  A.  M.  A.  has 
sustained  become  so  essentially  important.    Religious  instruction  in  unedu- 
cated Negro  homes  from  which  the  majority  of  our  elementary  pupils  come 
amounts  to  nothing,  and  is  often  worse  than  that.    It  is  in  our  schools  that 
they  are  taught  the  first  lesson  and  of  ten  the  only  lesson  of  a  reasonable 
religion.    When  we  take  into  consideration  the  ethical  character  of  religion 
and  the  fact  that  childhood  is  pre-eminently  the  period  for  establishing  the 
habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  our  elementary  work  looms  large.    An  edu- 
cator of  national  fame  tells  us  that  the  spiritual  destiny  of  the  average  per- 
son is  determined  in  the  first  ten  years  of  his  life.    The  receptivity  and  plas- 
ticity of  the  child  make  it  possible  for  the  teacher  to  do  what  no  other  can 
do  and  what  may  never  be  possible  later.     Scores  of  our  teachers  know 
about  this — teachers  from  New  England  churches,  teachers  from  the  Mid- 
dle States'  churches,  and  teachers  from  the  churches  in  the  West  can  testify 
how  those  who  came  under  their  religious  instruction  while  they  were  in 
thf  elementary  schools  have  got  their  impulse  not  only  for  Christian  life  but 
for  their  higher  education.    Our  schools  are  full  of  such  personal  histories. 
And  as  we  establish  these  children  of  otherwise  neglect  in  right  thinking 
and  right  living,  we  establish  the  community.     In     this    respect,  we  can 
scarcely  over  value  our  elementary  schools.    The  public  schools  give  no  time 
to  religious  instruction  or  to  the  moulding  of  the  plastic  nature  into  Chris- 
tian character.    We  do  not  look  for  this  in  the  public  school.    But  the  Negro 
children,  cut  off  as  they  are  almost  wholly  from  home  instruction,  especially 
need  to  have  in  their  early  and  formative  years  a  fair  share  of  their  time 
every  day  for  this  specific  work,  and  here  is  where  we  place  the  emphasis  on 
an  elementary  school.    If  we  are  seeking  the  incoming  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  as  well  as  the  mastery  of  the  three  R's,  we  can  scarcely  make  a 
better  investment  of  our  faith  and  work. 
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THE  MORNING  COMETH 

NO  one  who  believes  in  human  brotherhood  and  who  wishes  every  man 
to  have  a  just  and  equal  chance  to  prove  the  degree  of  his  man- 
hood according  to  his  ability  can  read  the  reports  of  Dr.  Da 
Bois  on  his  return  from  Prance  without  having  his  fighting  instincts 
thoroughly  aroused.  But  when  we  think  straight  we  remember  that 
what  all  people  who  do  thus  believe  and  wish  and  seek  is  one  thing, 
the  question  of  attainment  is  another.  Fighting  is  one  way ;  sometimes 
there  is  no  other  way,  but  fighting  with  words  is  not  the  only  way, 
nop  always  the  most  potent.  We  may  agree  in  a  common  hostility  of  race 
prejudice  and  race  discrimination,  and  be  earnestly  urgent  and  determined 
that  all  men  shall  have  equal  rights  and  equal  justice,  and  yet  believe  that 
direct  attack  is  not  the  only  or  even  the  wisest  strategy  in  the  holy  war. 
For  deep  rooted  evils,  time  is  an  element  in  their  extraction.  We  cannot 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  patience  and 
for  a  faith  which  can  keep  its  pressure  constant — always  pressing — alwa3rs 
pressing — while  it  waits  upon  the  necessary  evolution  and  the  developments 
of  time.  All  the  terms  of  the  problem  of  human  rights  are  not  contained  in 
a  declaration  of  them  and  in  a  passionate  battle  cry  against  those  who  sin 
against  them. 

The  question  constantly  before  us  is  what  will  swell  the  current  of 
public  opinion  and  direct  the  stream  of  influence  that  shall  sweep  the  injus- 
tice and  the  wrong  away.  The  adjustment  of  race  relations  must  finally 
come  through  the  irresistible  might  of  public  opinion.  This  public  opinion 
may  possibly  be  created  in  some  degree  by  denunciations  and  by  matching 
the  white  man's  wrong  with  the  black  man's  resentment,  but  not  very  much. 
The  flighting  spirit  in  the  way  of  agitation  may  have  its  place — does  have — 
but  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  the  ends  which  we  all  seek  this  does  not 
create  the  needed  public  opinion  to  overcome  the  practical  denials  of  human 
brotherhood.  Human  brotherhood  must  be  established  not  simply  in  forms 
of  law,  but  in  spirit,  in  deed,  and  in  truth.  For  this  real  thing  there  is  "a 
more  excellent  way"  than  ''flghting."  It  is  to  overcome  evil  with  good.    It 

m 

is  to  establish  mutual  understanding,  good  will,  and  mutual  co-operation. 
This  is  essential.  This  must  be  brought  about  somehow,  notwithstanding  the 
hatreds  of  hating  men,  and  the  crimes  of  criminal  men,  and  the  selfish 
policies  of  selfish  men,  and  the  mean  prejudice  of  those  who  despise  the 
lowly  and  the  needy  and  who  would  have  them  remain  poor  and  needy  and 
dependent.  The  sound  public  opinion  on  which  we  must  rely  is  a  growth 
and  it  is  growing.  If  it  seems  to  be  a  slow  growth,  we  may  remember  that 
there  is  nothing  so  intangible  as  groAA^h.  We  never  see  it,  but  it  comes. 
June  has  come,  but  no  one  ever  saw  a  leaf  turn  over  in  May.  There  were 
overcast  and  trying  days  in  May,  but  behold  June  is  here !  Race  recogni- 
tion comes  by  growth.  The  fruitage  of  that  growth  is  seen  in  the  remark- 
able records  of  education  and  develoj)ment  within  flfty  years.  This  recog- 
nized growth  and  fruitage  is  the  mightiest  influence  in  the  creation  and 
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direction  of  a  public  opinion  that  will  have  its  way  and  will  be  just  and 
equal. 

The  Almighty  God  in  his  methods  and  in  his  providences  is  assuring 
the  growing  of  this  public  opinion  which  means  justice.  It  will  not  come 
over  night,  nor  be  hurried  if  we  curse  and  swear  about  it.  We  must  go 
on  telling  the  truth  and  keeping  it  before  the  people,  but  we  must  not  lose 
our  heads  while  we  keep  our  hearts.  The  day  is  coming  when  all  men's 
good  shall  be  each  man's  rule.  It  is  on  the  way.  Every  school  adds  some- 
thing. Every  educated  Negro  means  more  light  on  the  path.  Never  before 
has  justice  in  this  country  been  so  near.  Little  by  little,  we  shall  possess 
the  land. 


KEEPERS  OF  THE  SPRINGS 

By  Gaius  Glenn  Atkins 

WHEN  the  whole  social  order  is  shaken  by  the  ground  swell  of  the 
storm  through  which  we  have  been  passing,  the  Christian  Church 
ought  not  to  expect  to  be  left  in  peace.    It  is  just  now  the  center 
of  criticisms  and  proposed  readjustments  which,  if  they  should  all  have 
their  way,  would  inaugurate  departures  as  distinctive  as  the  Reformation. 

Much  of  this  is  borne  of  the  restlessness  of  the  time  and  much  of  it 
may  be  safely  left  to  the  test  of  time.  And  the  whole  of  it  may  well  give 
us  pause  for  we  have  been  taught  in  the  mighty  judgments  of  the  last  five 
years  that  we  have  failed  in  the  application  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  to  our 
world  of  human  relationship  and  the  church  is  centrally  involved  in  this 
failure.    We  are  under  bonds  to  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance. 

But  there  is  sore  danger  that,  considering  the  temper  of  the  time  and 
the  programs  proposed,  we  shall  forget  the  enduring  task  of  the  Church 
and  substitute  for  spiritual  service  a  hard-driven  and  sterile  machinery. 

The  sources  of  action  are  in  the  regions  of  instruction,  insight,  inspira- 
tions and  desire,  and  above  all,  in  the  region  of  faith.  This  brings  us  back 
to  religions  as  those  who  follow  rivers  to  their  sources  are  led  to  high  and 
quiet  places  in  the  hills.  It  is  from  the  hills  of  faith  and  duty  which  lie  blue 
and  far  against  our  horizons  that  the  issues  of  life  draw  down  and  when 
these  water-sheds  are  laid  bare  and  left  open  to  a  parching,  poisoning  mater- 
ialism the  waters  fail  and  men,  mad  with  thirst,  destroy  themselves—and 
one  another. 

We  may  secure  the  most  complete  unity  and  yet — wanting  a  compelling 
sense  of  the  real  mission  of  the  Church — ^be  as  sterile  as  that  church  from 
which — established  as  she  was  in  an  authority,  organization  and  efficiency, 
which  we  may  despair  to  equal — men  turned  with  parched  lips  seeking  the 
Living  Water.  We  may  re-write  our  creeds  but  if  they  be  not  baptized  in 
exx>erience  they  will  be  broken  cisterns.  We  may  organize  ''drives"  for 
money  and  members,  get  them  both  and  still  be  poor. 

The  real  sources  of  power  are  nearer  and  simpler  than  that.  They  are 
in  the  practice  of  the  presence  of  God,  in  exaltations  and  interpretations  of 
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justice  which  will  flow  down  through  our  courts  and  laws  and  human  con- 
tracts into  a  juster  social  order,  in  a  demonstration  of  values  which  will 
give  a  new  direction  to  effort,  in  a  (gospel  of  love  not  as  an  emotion  but  as  a 
habit  of  life  which  will  release  the  redemptive  force  of  the  individual  and 
society,  in  a  revelation  of  brotherhood  which  will  light  church  doors  with 
a  divine  hospitality  and  in  such  an  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus  as 
will  make  Him  a  living  presence  among  men. 

These  are  affairs  of  the  soul.  They  demand  of  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  holy  understandings  of  the  office  of  prophet  and  priest,  deep  com- 
munion with  the  Spirit  of  God  and  transforming  comradeships  with  Christ 
They  demand  of  the  membership  of  the  churches  the  mind  to  Make  Chris- 
tianity real  in  the  whole  of  life  and  at  any  cost. 

Whatever  else  the  Church  may  do  to  correct  her  faults  and  increase 
her  strength  she  may  well  do  but  she  will  spend  herself  to  no  purpose  if  in 
all  our  criticisms  and  programs  we  do  not  magnify  her  office  as  keeper  of 
the  springs. 

Such  an  office  is  always  high  and  sometimes  lonely  but  the  light  of  God 
lies  undarkened  upon  the  heights  of  faith  and  worship  and  inspiration,  the 
issues  of  life  gather  beneath  such  shelters  and  the  Son  of  God  who  kept  the 
springs  upon  the  highest  hill  in  the  world — the  hill  of  the  Cross — will  bless 
the  church  which  incarnates  and  continues  His  Ministry,  with  that  Divine 
Comradeship  which  has  been  and  must  always  be  the  true  secret  of  the 
Church's  power.  —Congregationalist  and  Advance. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  LYNCHING 

THE  National  Conference  on  Lynching  held  in  New  York  on  May  5th 
and  6th  called  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  and  edu- 
cators of  the  entire  country  ought  to  make  an  impression  that  will 
be  heeded.  It  was  largely  attended,  and  the  sessions  were  alive  with  inter- 
est. In  Carnegie  Hall,  Ex-Justice  Charles  B..  Hughes  declared  that  the 
United  States  «an  never  properly  appear  as  the  exemplar  of  justice  to  the 
world  as  long  as  the  Negro,  because  he  is  a  Negro,  is  denied  justice  in 
certain  sections  of  the  country.  *' Justice  in  America  is  not  to  be  bought/* 
said  Mr.  Hughes.  *'It  is  not  necessary  that  anyone  should  give  his  blood, 
either  directly  or  vicariously,  to  obtain  justice  in  this  country.  But  to  the 
black  man,  who  in  this  crisis  has  proved  his  bravery,  his  honor,  and  his 
loyalty  to  our  institutions,  we  certainly  owe  the  performance  of  this  duty, 
and  we  should  let  it  be  known  from  this  time  on,  in  recognition  of  that 
supreme  service,  that  the  black  man  shall  have  the  rights  guaranteed  to  him 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

He  brought  the  2500  Negroes  and  whites  in  the  audience  to  their  feet 
when  he  declared  the  principles  involved  in  the  proposed  covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  should  begin  at  home. 

**We  are  hearing  much  these  days  of  the  drawing  together  of  the 
nations  in  cooperation  to  establish  international  justice,*'  he  said.    ''There 
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has  been  a  suggestion  made  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  there  may 
be  exercised  guardianship  by  the  strong  and  civilized  nations  over  those 
less  favored  which  have  been  called  'backward  peoples.*  It  has  been  said 
in  the  most  formal  manner  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  that 
the  well-being  and  development  of  these  peoples  is  the  most  sacred  trust 
of  civilization.    I  say  that  duty  begins  at  home. 

**  Little  can  be  done  in  the  cause  of  international  justice  unless  nations 
establish  strongly  and  securely  the  foundations  of  justice  within  their 
own  borders.  The  salvation  of  democracy  must  lie  in  the  days  of  peace 
after  victory,  when  citizens  under  a  democratic  Government  prove  them- 
selves capable  of  self-restraint  and  able  to  maintain  a  Government  assuring 
the  justice  in  whose  cause  they  have  professed  to  go  forth  and  fight  for 
victory. 

**I  look  with  confidence  into  the  future,  no  matter  what  absurd  and 
foolish  preachments  from  those  who  are  nothing  but  visionaries  and  im- 
practical. I  bottom  my  confidence  upon  the  sober  sense  of  an  intelligent 
electorate.  There  is,  however,  no  hope  for  the  future  of  any  com- 
munity, however  it  may  phrase  its  formal  language  in  constitution  or  in 
statements  of  Governmental  principle,  if  there  is  abroad  a  disposition  t6  ' 
overturn  the  processes  of  justice  and  to  enthrone  mob  violence  and  the 
rule  of  force.    That  is  the  path  to  sure  destruction." 

Among  the  wholesome  truths  spoken,  were  the  eloquent  ones  of  our 
friend,  Dean  Pickens  of  Morgan  College,  Maryland.    He  said: 

''There  is  really  no  use  for  a  Congressman  in  Washington  to  say  to 
the  lyncher,  'You  should  not  deny  a  Negro  fair  trial  in  court,'  if  that  Con- 
gressman at  the  same  time  lets  it  be  known  that  it  is  his  opinion  that  no 
Negro,  whatever  his  merits,  shcmld  be  a  Congressman  like  himself.  There 
is  no  use  for  an  Executive  of  the  nation  to  tell  the  white  people  of  Georgia 
that  their  Negroes  should  have  a  white  man's  trial  in  Georgia,  if  he  at  the 
same  time  takes  the  position  that  the  Negroes  in  government  departments  at 
Washington  should  not  have  a  white  man's  job.  That  is  such  gross  hypoc- 
risy that  it  could  not  escape  even  a  mob.  Mob  members  may  be  ignorant 
in  some  ways,  but  they  are  too  severely  logical  to  overlook  an  inconsistency 
like  that." 


RACE  AGAINST  RACE 


TFIERE  is  grave  danger,  says 
the  Editor  of  the  So.  Western 
Christian  Advocate,  in  the  po- 
sition that  some  of  our  race  leaders 
are  taking  in  charging  that  the 
white  race  as  a  whole  is  an  enemy  to 
the  Negro  race,  and  therefore  such 
i*ace  leaders  are  seeking  to  array 
race  against  race  and  to  meet 
prejudice    with     prejudice,     hatred 


with  hatred,  and  bitterness  with  bit- 
terness. This  position  is  wrong.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  wrong  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy.  We  will  get  nowhere 
in  our  effort  to  secure  justice  and 
equity  if  we  array  ourselves  as  a 
race  against  a  race  that  has  superior 
numbers,  intelligence  and  wealth 
and  social  and  political  advantage. 
It  would  be  far  better    to    seek    to 
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show  the  white  people  themselves 
and  the  world  the  fairness  of  our 
appeal. 

We  do  not  underestimate  that 
element  of  the  white  race  that  is  dis- 
posed not  to  give  us  an  even  handed 
justice.  This  element  is  considerable 
in  number,  persistent  in  its  attitude 
and  determined  so  far  as  possible  to 
see  to  it  that  the  Negro  is  hindered 
at  every  point  and  is  reduced  or  kept 
into  practical  peonage.  But  another 
fact  is  equally  apparent.  There  is  a 
large  and  growing  element  of  white 
people,  South  as  well  as  North,  that 
is  anxiouB  for  the  Negro  to  have  a 
square  deal.  There  are  individuals 
in  this  group,  who,  because  of  this 
attitude,  are  going  up  a^inst  social 
embarrassment  and,  in  some  in- 
stances economical  boycott  and  pol- 
itical discord.  They  are  fighting 
with  might  and  main  to  maintain  a 
good  conscience  and  a  sense  of  self- 
respect  and  therefore  to  accord  to 
all  men,  including  the  Negro,  a 
square  deal.  It  is  an  easy  matter 
for  our  race  orators,  agitators,  de- 


baters and  writers  to  charge  the  en- 
tire white  race  as  being  opposed  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  Negro. 
While  it  is  easy  to  do  this,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly hazardous  and  unfair.  We 
must  not  forget  the  individual  white 
men  and  women  and  the  large  and 
influential  groups  South  and  North 
who  are  doing  their  level  best  to  im- 
prove our  condition  and  make  life 
all  the  more  tolerable.  We  must 
not  forget  the  millions  of  dollars 
spent  and  the  lives  given  for  our  up- 
lift. 

In  our  effort  to  secure  justice  we 
must  not  be  unjust.  In  oiir  effort  to 
break  down  prejudice,  we  must  not 
endorse  prejudice  by  being  pre- 
judiced ourselves.  People  who  know 
the  bitterness  of  mistreatment,  in- 
justice and  prejudice  must  first  of 
all  be  those  who  know  how  to 
treat  others  right  and  treat  them 
fairly  and  to  measure  their  deeds 
correctly.  We  will  lose  friends 
rather  than  gain  them  if  we  fail  to 
do  this. 


Many  Negroes,  I  know,  question 
somewhat  seriously  the  actions  of 
white  people.  At  bottom  I  think  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  the  main 
current  of  the  white  race  is  set  to- 
ward justice.  Men  everywhere  are 
seeing  more  clearly  than  they  have 
ever  seen  before.  The  past,  never- 
theless, is  with  us  and  must  have 
some  meaning  for  all  of  us.  Only 
lunatics  are  not  held  by  their  past. 
A  new  day  never  comes  ready  to  or- 
der. The  new  day  comes  bit  by  bit. 
Recently,  when  I  read  of  the  aAvful 
things  being  done  in  Texas,  I  said  to 
myself,  **Will  tie  colored  people  be- 
lieve in  us  long  enough  to  give  us  a 
chance  to  help  them  out  of  their 
troubles  t" 

The  future  of  the  races  in  the 
South  is  in  the  hands  of  the  colored 
people.    They  must  hold  steady  and 


have  faith  in  the  white  people  when 
it  is  hard  indeed  to  have  faith. 
There  is  no  future  for  the  white  peo- 
ple unless  there  is  a  future  also  for 
Negroes. 

The  Germans  were  fighting  against 
God  and  eternal  justice.  Gfod  stood 
in  the  road  at  the  Mame.  God  stands 
also  in  other  roads.  We  must  all  put 
our  faith  in  the  God  of  justice  and 
love.  In  the  South  the  white  peo- 
ple and  the  colored  people  are  going 
to  be  friends — friends  who  will  trust 
one  another  and  work  together  for 
each  other's  best  interests. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Hammond,  South- 
ern woman  and  author,  than  whom 
the  Negro  people  have  no  truer 
friend,  writes  this  in  the  Southern 
Workman.  Such  counsel  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated. 


<r^a=5^ 
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THE  AFTER  WAR  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  SOUTH 

TOWARD  THE  NEGRO 


W9AT  is  going  to  occur  when 
the  soldiers  come  back 
hornet  Will  the  South 
change  its  attitude  toward  the  Ne- 
prot  Is  the  Negro  to  have  a  fair 
chance?  Is  he  to  be  regarded  more 
as  a  citizen  and  not  as  a  peonf  These 
are  among  the  questions  that  are 
being  asked  and  to  each  of  them  we 
can  say  with  some  certainty  most 
assuredly,  the  Negro  will  receive 
better  treatment.  He  will  have  a 
fairer  chance.  Likely  enough  he 
will  not  have  all  the  chance  that  he 
desires  or  that  his  friends  desire  for 
hun,  but  that  there  will  be  a  soften- 
ing of  feeling  and  an  extending  of  a 
hand  of  co-operation,  is  the  pure 
logic  of  the  situation  and  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  on  the  part  of  a  few  who 
would  give  the  Negro  no  benefits 
whatever  for  his  sacrifices  in  the 
war,  there  are  those  who  out  of  sense 
of  conscience  and  patriotism,  will 
see  that  the  Negro  has  a  fairer  deal. 

There  are  innumerable  instances 
that  might  be  cited  that  would  sub- 
stantiate this  contention  and  one  of 
the  most  interesting  is  a  story  told 
in  the  recent  number  of  Association 
Men.  It  is  told  as  a  personal  ex- 
perience of  a  prominent  South  Caro- 
lina woman.    She  says : 

"My  son  enlisted  early  in  the  war. 
When  he  left  home  we  equipped  him 
with  all  of  the  comforts  and  sent  him 
away  as  cheerf ully^  as  possible. 

**By  and  by,  under  the  selective 
service  act,  the  orphan  colored  boy, 
who  had  grrown  up  in  our  household, 
was  called  to  service.  When  it 
came  to  the  point  of  making  out  his 
papers,  providing  for  his  insurance 
and  for  the  funds  that  he  would 
send  back  home,  there  was  no  near 


relatives  to  whom  the  papers  could 
be  made.  I  consented  to  do  this  and 
to  keep  all  carefully  for  him  until  he 
should  return. 

"We  also  equipped  him  with  com- 
fort kits,  and  sent  him  aw^^y  in  a 
manner  equal  to  that  of  any  of  our 
own  boys.  Just  before  leaving,  this 
colored  boy  turned  to  me  and  said, 
Miss  Mary,  thank  you  for  all  these 
things  you  have  done,  1  am  glad  you 
are  going  to  take  care  of  my  money 
and  my  insurance,  and  I  hope  to 
come  back  home  after  the  war  is 
over.  You  have  a  service  flag  up  for 
Marse  Frank,  I  was  wondering  who 
would  hang  up  a  service  flag  for  me. 

"1*11  hang  up  a  service  flag  for 
you. ' ' 

"And  when  he  went  away  I  put  a 
service  flag  on  the  kitchen  door. 

"By  and  by  my  son  came  back  on 
a  furlough  and  just  before  he  had 
to  return  we  were  walking  together 
out  through  the  garden.  When  he 
saw  the  flag  he  said :  "Mother  who  is 
that  fort*' 

"That  is  the  colored  boy's  service 
flag. 

"My  son  looked  at  the  flag  And 
looked  at  me.  Without  a  remark  he 
turned,  took  the  flag  from  the  kitch- 
en door,  walked  to  the  front  of  the 
house,  placed  the  flag  by  his  own, 
and  coming  back,  said,  'Mother,  a 
service  flag  for  a  United  States  sol- 
dier is  not  to  hang  on  the  kitchen 
door." 

"I'm  convinced  that  after  the 
war  the  white  soldiers  and  the  black 
soldiers  will  have  a  program  of  set- 
tling the  question  that  it  is  not  now 
possible  for  us  to  understand." 

— Scuthw/stem  Christian  Advocate. 


Home  mission  folk  take  notice :  Of 
the  335,998  American  Indians  in  the 
United  States  260,193    can    neither 


read  nor  write,  and  only  one-third  of 
the  entire  Indian  population  can 
speak  English. 
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NOTES  FROM  A.  M.  A.  SCHOOLS 


As  you  may  know,  in 
Blanche  1917  ^3  began    an   en- 

Intt    '  tirely   new   venture   in 

Santiircc,  Porto  Rico,— new,  that 

Porto  Rico,      is,  for  Porto  Rico;  and 

I  am  inclined  to  think 
just  a  little  different  from  what  has 
been  tried  anywhere  else.  It  is  part 
of  that  new  movement  to  unite  all 
our  mission  forces  just  as  far  as 
possible,  so  as  not  to  duplicate  work 
unnecessarily,  and  also  to  make  the 
work  we  do  that  much  stronger  by 
combining  out  efforts.  So  we  set 
out  to  found  a  Protestant  seminary 
for  young  women,  which  we  called 
'* Interdenominational* '  and  hoped 
the  other  missions  and  mission 
boards  would  soon  support  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  really  so. 

Mr.  York  has  the  hearty  support 
of  the  several  missions  interested  in 
his  plans  for  a  greatly  enlarged 
plant,  one  capable  of  caring  for 
probably  125  to  150  girls  to  begin 
with  and  with  room  for  expansion 
later  on,  but  the  war  has  naturally 
retarded  everything  but  the  plans 
themselves.  What  we  want  to  do  is 
to  get  a  good  hold  upon  as  many  of 
the  strong  mothers  of  the  next  gen- 
eration as  we  can.  The  idea  of  an 
education  designed  for  women  only, 
that  is,  for  womanhood,  api>eals 
greatly  to  the  best  Porto  Ricans,  es- 
pecially where  it  means  protection 
from  the  opposite  sex, — a  terribly 
real  danger  here.  By  keeping  these 
girls  for  years  together  in  a  board- 
ing school  that  is  also  a  Christian 
home,  we  think  we  stand  a  good 
chance  to  root  out  their  old  ideas 
and  implant  some  new  ones  and  re- 
ally get  them  into  the  habit  of  bet- 
ter ways  of  doing. 

This  is  the  plan  we  are  working 
on  with  the  little  group  of  girls  we 
have  started  with.  We  start  with 
the  idea  that  every  girl  will  be — or 
we  hope  will  be — a  tower  of  strength 
in  her  church  or  community,  and 
then  aim  to  teach  her  just  those 
things  we  think  she  will  need  most 
in  her  home,  church  and  community 


life.  Mr.  York  has  worked  out  a 
special  course  of  study  which  ^  we 
think  is  just  about  ideal  for  the  pur- 
pose— at  least  as  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  put  into  practice — and 
then  along  with  their  studies  all  the 
girls  share  and  take  their  turns  at 
all  the  practical  work  of  the  home, 
cooking,  cleaning,  sewing,  etc.,  ac- 
cording to  modern  ideas  of  sanita- 
tion and  efficiency.  As  you  may 
guess,  the  latter  is  one  of  the  most 
trying  tasks  we  missionaries  have  to 
face,  and  improvement  sometimes 
seems  discouragingly  slow.  But  we 
know  it  has  to  be  done,  and  that  it 
will  be  worih  worlds  when  it  is  done. 

Besides  the  ordinary  classroom 
work  and  housework,  the  students 
have  a  chance  to  get  practical  ex- 
I>erience  in  church  and  community 
extension  work,  commonly  called  so- 
ial  service.  For  the  present  this 
means  little  more  than  what  would 
be  expected  of  almost  any  bright, 
earnest  young  woman  in  our 
churches  at  home;  but  you  must  re- 
member that  in  this  country  we  are 
way  behind  the  States  in  all  church 
work.  That's  why  we  are  here.  Our 
first  task  is  just  to  make  normal  ac- 
tive young  Christians  of  these  girls. 
They  get  acquainted  with  the  various 
clubs  and  organizations  and  settle- 
ment work  that  a  live  church  is  sup- 
posed to  have  or  know  about,  and 
gain  experience  to  take  back  to  their 
home  churches  in  this  way.  To  the 
older  girls  Mr.  York  is  giving  a 
course  in  Sunday  School  methods 
and  teacher  training,  and  we  con- 
fidently expect  that  they  will  be 
able  to  do  a  lot  of  good  when  they 
get  through.  We  feel  sure  that  most 
of  them  will,  and  it  doesn't  seem  pos- 
sible that  any  of  them  can  go  away 
from  here  the  same  kind  of  girls 
they  came  to  us.    I  know  they  can't. 


Talladega 
College, 
Talladega. 
Ala. 


You  may  be  interest- 
ed in  the  life  of  one  of 
our  good,  dependable 
girls  in  the  eleventh 
grade.     I   will    give  an 
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how  I  roamed  the  woods,  the  mead- 
ows, and  the  sides  of  the  brook 
near  our  home. 

When  I  was  eleven  I  became  a  stu- 
dent under  Miss  Wilson,  a  teacher 
from  Talladega  College.  This  was 
my  first  year  ever  going  to  school 
three  months  without  stopping.  I 
never  went  to  school  more  than  three 
weeks  out  of  a  whole  term,  which 
was  from  three  to  five  months.  My 
father  always  found  some  work  for 
me  to  do  or  would  keep  me  at  home 
because  he  thought  I  was  wasting  my 
time  going  to  school.  My  father 
and  mother  could  neither  read  nor 
vrrite  but  I  was  determined  to  be  a 
school  teacher  like  Miss  Wilson.  Her 
character  and  life  made  a  great  im*- 
pression  upon  me.  She  would  say 
over  and  over  again  to  me,  Bessie, 
if  you  had  the   opportunity,   I   be- 


lieve you  would  use  it.*  Those  words 
have  meant  a  great  deal  to  me. 

In  September,  1912,  I  entered  Tal- 
ladega as  an  industrial  student  in 
the  fifth  grade  with  ten  dollars  that 
I  had  earned  during  the  summer 
and  some  clothes  which  I  had  earned. 
In  June  of  that  term  I  left  Talladega 
College  with  a  new  vision." 

Her  teacher  adds:  The  next  year 
she  worked  in  the  laundry  days, 
and  went  to  school  nights.  For  all 
the  years  since  this  time  until  now 
Bessie  has  received  no  help  from  her 
people,  but  has  gone  out  to  domestic 
service  in  the  summer,  and  during 
the  school  year  she  works  for  a 
white  family  in  town  to  earn  her 
board  and  a  little  more.  She  has  an- 
other year  in  our  High  School  and 
then  intends  to  study  to  be  a  nurse. 


NOTE  AND  COMMENT 


United  States  Commis- 
N.  A.  Indian  gioner  Sells  writes  to 
Patriotism       the  Vice    Chairman    of 

the  American  National 
Red  Cross:  I  had  received  reports 
from  about  one-third  of  our  Indian 
reservations  showing  the  voluntary 
work  that  had  been  undertaken 
among  the  adult  Indians,  and  the 
pupils  of  the  Indian  schools,  in  be- 
half of  this  great  patriotic  move- 
ment. In  terms  of  statistics  this  in- 
formation showed  an  Indian  Red 
Cross  membership  of  5,664.  The  re- 
ceipts in  money  were  $17,173.19. 
Hospital  garments,  knitted  and  con- 
tributed, 31,058  articles: 

"These  figures  coming  from  only 
a  minor  fraction  of  our  school  and 
superintendencies  are,  of  course, 
only  suggestive." 

For  example  one  school  reports  a 
Students'  JViendship  War  Fund  of 
$1,000.  On  a  small  reservation  far 
north,  where  the  winters  are  long 
and  severe  and  the  Indian  must 
struggle  for  the  necessaries  of  life, 
more  than  one  dollar  per  capita  for 
every  adult  was  paid  in  cash  for  the 
Red  Cross  and  other  war  relief  pur- 


poses. In  the  far  southwest,  where 
the  parched  desert  gives  scant  re- 
turns, and  sheep  raising  is  the  chief 
means  of  support,  many  of  the  In- 
dians have  each  promised  a  fleece  of 
wool  for  the  Red  Cross,  and  the 
Superintendent  plans  the  experi- 
ment of  spinning  th's  wool  and  knit- 
ting it  into  socks,  sweaters,  etc.,  by 
the  Indian  women. 

In  a  Montana  district  where  the 
Indians  are  nearly  all  full-bloods, 
they  voluntarily  held  meetings  and 
each  one  who  had  a  wheat  crop 
donated  one  sack  of  wheat  for  war 
relief  work.  While  these  Indians 
are  not  citizens  nor  subject  to  draft, 
they  voluntarily  decided  that  all 
adult,  able-bodied  males  of  their 
number  were  ready  to  shoulder  arms 
against  the  enemy.  On  another  res- 
ervation where  the  Indians  are  very 
poor  and  have  little  ready  money, 
they  donated  an  abundance  of  hand- 
some beadwork  and  other  curios  to 
be  sold  for  the  Red  Cross. 

*'An  interesting  account  comes 
from  a  northei'n  Minnesota  reserva- 
tion, where  it  is  believed  the  first 
Red  Cross  auxiliary  was  started  in 
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the  spring  of  1917,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  president  of  the  auxiliary 
says: 

''There  was  no  spectacular  coming 
of  hundreds  of  Indians  to  unite  in 
the  then  almost  unknown  work  of 
the  Red  Cross.  One  Indian  woman 
was  present  at  the  first  meeting  and 
has  since  been  most  faithful  in  her 
efforts.  Week  after  week  the  little 
band  of  women  met  and  carried  on 
the  work  assigned  them ;  week  after 
week  the  cautious  Indian  women 
came  and  took  part  in  the  work,  Un- 
til at  the  end  of  nine  months  three- 
fourths  of  the  members  were  In- 
dians. The  auxiliary  numbers  forty- 
eight,  and  this  from  a  community 
of  less  than  a  hundred  adults. 

Some  of  these  women  have 
walked  to  the  weekly  meeting  place 
across  the  ice  from  Old  Agency 
when  the  temperature  was  twenty 
degrees  below  zero.  They  have 
sewed  on  hospital  shirts  and  socks 
and  learned  to  knit  the  various  gar- 
ments just  as  their  white  sisters  of 
the  cities  have  done.  The  most  re- 
markable and  encouraging  part  of 
the  Indian  work  is  that  it  has  been 
one  of  increasing  personal  interest 
and  continued  activity.  One  evening 
recently  an  Indian  and  his  wife,  liv- 
ing seventeen  miles  away,  came  to 
the  home  of  the  treasurer,  and  in- 
quired about  the  work  being  done, 
the  woman  bringing  her  dollar  for 
membership,  saying:  '*I  want  to  do 
something  for  my  country. 


>> 


Negroes 
Made  Good 


A  special  appeal  was 
made  to  the  Negroes  as 
a  race.  It  stirred  their 
pride  and  interest  and 
received  an  enthusiastic  response. 
There  are  300,000  Negroes  with  the 
colors  from  &  colored  population  of 
about  9,750,000.  The  quota  for  the 
race  was  $2,500,000. 


In  Greenville  and  Spartanburg 
counties,  South  Carolina,  five  negro 
residents  assumed  the  whole  quota 
of  their  people  of  the  district, 
$45,000.  When  the  country  was 
asked  to  increase  its  gift  by  fifty  per 


eenti  they  raised  their  contributions 
from  $9,000  each  to  $15,000.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  an  African  secret  or- 
der in  Greenville  gave  $850  and  the 
residents  subscribed  $15,000  more, 
while  Spartanburg  raised  its  quota 
voluntarily  to  $30,000.  In  Wilson 
County,  N.  C,  the  Negro  population 
subscribed  the  whole  quota  of  $14,- 
000  for  the  district  and  did  not  learn 
until  later  that  those  figures  includ- 
ed the  quota  for  the  whites,  too. 
Then  the-  quota  for  the  county  was 
raised  to  $30,000  and  oversubscidbed 
fifty  per  cent. 

In  one  county  in  Georgia,  which 
had  a  quota  of  $3,000  the  colored 
population  gave  $3,250,  and  the 
white  inhabitants  had  to  set  a  new 
quota  for  themselves. 

It  is  said  that  for  every 
Because  of  man  on  the  battlefield 
Ignoranoe         there  must  be     six     or 

seven  behind  the  lines 
to  keep  that  one  fiirht- 
ing  man  in  shape.  Negroes  have 
furnished  a  large  number  of  men  ^ 
for  labor  battalions,  which  has 
been  inevitable,  because  so  many  of 
the  men  who  have  gone  into  the 
Army  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  there  are 
so  many  men  absolutely  ignorant  un- 
less you  have  actually  been  in  the 
camps  and  seen  them.  These  men 
had  to  be  put  into  labor  battalions. 
To  quote  a  commissioned  officer  of 
high  rank :  "To  be. a  real  soldier  to- 
day you  must  be  able  to  read  and 
write,  and  the  more  knowledge  you 
have  the  more  service  you  wiU  be  to 
your  country."  This  was  said  to  a 
body  of  men,  about  five  hundred  in 
number,  half  white,  the  rest  Negroes, 
who  were  gathered  in  one  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  huts  for  their  daily  lesson 
in  writing  their  n^es,  and  such 
small  words  as  man,  can,  gun,  run, 
fun,  name,  same,  not,  etc.  Of  course 
every  lesson  began  by  each  man 
writing  his  own  name  after  the 
teacher  had  shown  him  how  it  should 
be  written.  I  hope  these  words  may 
help  some  of  my  race  to  feel  better 
about  the  labor  battalions.     It  is  a 
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fact  that  a  great  many  men  are  fine 
material  for  infantry,  but  they  are 
put  into  labor  battalions  because 
they  can't  go  anywhere  else  when 
they  first  enter  the  Army.  A  great 
many  of  these  men  are  used  fo. 
other  service  as  soon  as  they  are 
prepared  mentally.  The  sight  of  two 
thousand  men,  some  of  them  white 
and  some  of  them  black,  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  convinced 
me,  as  nothing  else  has,  how  sadly 
certain  sections  of  our  great  countrv 
have  failed  to  consider  the  economic 
value  of  a^  man  with  training. 
•        ••••• 

There  was  a  large  gath- 
A  Qentleman  ering  in  New  Orleans 
In  Louisiana   the  other  day  at  which 

a  representative  man  of 
the  white  race  was 
asked  to  address  the  Negroes.  This 
was  supposed  to  be  a  gather- 
ing at  which  the  Negroes 
might  expect  some  words  of  en- 
couragement for  the  large  amount  of 
work  they  had  done  in  buying  bonds 
and  stamps ;  they  had  exceeded  their 
quota  by  a  good  margin.  The 
speaker  came  and  addressed  tV 
crowd.  Among  other  things  he  said. 
"You  niggers  are  wondering  how 
you  are  going  to  be  treated  after  the 
war.  Well,  I'll  tell  you,  you  are  go- 
ing to  be  treated  exactly  like  yon 
were  before  the  war;  this  is  a  white 
man's  country  and  we  expect  to 
rule  it."  He  may  be  risrht:  we  need 
not  stop  to  question   his  judgment. 


There  is  one  thing  certain,  however ; 
if  we  at  home  are  as  much  improved 
in  our  physical  bearing,  in  our  men- 
tal ability,  in  financial  ability,  and  in 
many  other  ways  as  the  returned 
soldier  will  be,  then  there'll  be  few 
excuses  why  democracy  should  deny 
us  what  it  gives  to  the  rest  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country.  The  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  in  Louisiana,  and 
other  remarks  like  them,  need  not 
bother  us  if  we  at  home  improve  as 
fast  as  the  men  improve  who  are  in 
the  United  States  National  Army. 
I.  E.  Banton  in  Southern  Workman. 


The  First 
Americans 


The  Indian  proved  him- 
self a  true  American 
during  the  war.  Of  a 
total  of  33,000  eligibles 
for  military  service,  8000  were  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  when  the  armistice 
was  signed.  Of  this  number,  6000 
enlisted  voluntarily,  a  percentage 
said  to  be  better  than  that  of  anv 
other  nationality  represented  in 
American  citizenship.  The  Indians 
subscribed  $15,000,000  to  libertv 
loans,  a  per  capita  record  ^  of  $50. 
Ten  thousand  of  them  joined  the 
Indian  Red  Cross.  Their  patriotic 
effort  extended  into  every  phase  of 
war  work,  and  Indian  women  were 
particularly  noted  for  their  knit- 
ting. Mrs.  Sarah  Valandre,  of  a 
South  Dakota  reservation,  establish- 
ed a  remarkable  record  on  a  soldier's 
sweater  which  she  began  at  2  p.  m. 
and  completed  at  10.30  p.  m. 


The  Rev.  J.  C.  Campbell,  for  ten  years  Secretary  of  the  Southern  High- 
land Division  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  with  headquarters  in  Asheville, 
North  Carolina,  died  suddenly  May  2  in  New  York  City  at  the  hotel  where 
he  was  a  guest.  Mr.  Campbell  was  graduated  from  Williams  College  in 
1892  and  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1895.  With  two  or  three 
others  of  his  class  when  the  Southern  Mountain  White  work  was  set  before 
him,  he  decided  to  enter  upon  it,  and  was  engaged  in  this  work  under  the 
auspices  and  direction  of  the  A.  M.  A.  for  twelve  years  as  principal  at  Joppa, 
Alabama,  Pleasant  Hill,  Tennessee,  and  Piedmont,  Georgia.  In  1908  after 
a  year's  EiUropean  travel  he  began  education  work  as  a  Secretary  upK)n  tjje 
Sage  Foundation  and  was  so  engaged  when  the  summons  of  death  came.  Mr. 
Campbell  had  lived  a  most  earnest  and  useful  life  devoted  to  the  elevation 
of  a  l>elated  people.  He  was,  an  able  man  and  a  charming  spirit  greatly  ap- 
preciated for  his  personal  values  and  his  unfailing  fidelities. 
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THE  A.  M.  A.  TREASURY 

IRVING  C.  GAYLORD,  Trtmsurtr 


We  give  below  a  comparative  statement  of  the  receipts  for  April  and  for  the 
seven  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  to  April  30th. 

RECEIP.8  FOR  APRIL 


CburehM 

Sunday 
SchooU 

Womra't 
8oc1«Um 

Oth«r 
Socle 

T  P. 

S.  0. 

TOTAL 

IndlTld- 
nalt 

TOTAL 

LesnelM 

TOTAL 

1918 

l!>19 

9.837.06 
9.006.25 

1.313.70 
1,753.78 

3.24B59 
2.934.49 

91.75 
50.40 

14.488  10 
13.743.92 

3.866.65 
2.339.42 

18. 361.75 
16.083.34 

4,010.92 
8.519.98 

22.365.67 
24.608.32 

Inc. 

440.08 

""sii'io 

'"ii.'is 

***'744.*i8 

**i!527!23 

*  *2*27i!41 

4.509.0S 

2.237.65 

Dec. 

831.81 

1 

RECEIPTS  SEVEN   MONTHS,  TO  APRIL  30TH 
Available  for  Regular  Appropriations: 


Churches 

1 

Sunday 
Schooui 

Women's 
Bocletlee 

Other 

Socl*- 

tlee 

T  p. 

s.  c. 

1. 

• 

TOTAL 

Indlvld- 
uele 

TOTAL 

Letneteo 

TOTAL 

1918 
1919 

83.815.24 
83.109.88 

5.218.29 
6.372.92 

22.890.31 
18.249.94 

6.50 

41560 
338.51 

112.345  94 
107.071.25 

6.491.74 
3.692.S9 

118.837.f8 
Il0.7(i3  5 

30.715  20 
41. 885.35 

149.552  M 
152.649  i:» 

Inc. 
Dec 

""min 

154.63 

"AMO.il 

"eiso 

"**77!09 

*"5*274!69 

*"2!799!l5 

"s!  073*84 

11.170.15 

3.096.31 

1 

Designated  by  Contributors  for  Special  Objects,  Outside  of  Regular  Appropriations: 


Churches 

Sunday 
Schools 

Women's 
Societies 

'other 

Socl*> 

Ues 

Y  P. 

8.  0. 
B. 

TOTAL 

Individ- 
uals 

TOTAL 

Letaetes 

TOTAL 

1917-18 
1918-19 

2.343.i>2 
1.362.45 

1.0C4.23 
1.033.21 

2.47*'.  ^f- 
3. SCO  58 

22.00 

600.60 
202.47 

6.507.25 
5.958.74 

18.165.28 
IG. 664.08 

24.672.5.'; 
22.622.8? 

200  0(1 
50.00 

24.872  53 
22.672.82 

Tni^ 

883. C8 

Dec. 

981.07 

30.99 

22.00 

398  13 

548  51 

1.501.20 

2.049.71 

150  00 

2.199  7! 

SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS  SEVEN   MONTHS 


RECEIPTS 

1917-18 

1918-19 

IncretM 

Decrease 

Available  for  Regular  Appropriations 

Desffrnated  by  Contributors  for  Special  Objects. 

$149,552.88 
24.872.53 

152.649.19 
22.672.82 

3.096.31 

**"  2!  199*71 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS   SEVEN  MONTHS    

$174,425.41 

175.322.01 

896.60 

• 

FORM  OF  A   BEQUEST 

"I  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of dollars  to  "The  American  Mtaalonary 

Association,   incorporated  by  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York.**     The 
vvlll  should  be  attested  by  three  witnesses. 

CONDITIONAL  GIFTS 

Anticipated  bequests  are  received  on  the  Conditional  Gift  plan;  the  Assoclatlnn 
isreelns  to  pay  an  annual  sum  in  semi-annual  payments  during:  the  life  of  the  donor 
or  other  designated  person.  For  information,  write  The  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tlpQ. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH  BUILDING  SOCIETY 


Our  little  church  at  Two  Dot,  Montana,  is  just  coming  into  possession 
of  its  property.  The  Methodist  Church  South,  sold  to  them  a  house  of  wor- 
ship and  parsonage  a  good  while  ago,  but  it  has  taken  about  four  years  to 
clear  up  the  title  so  that  the  purchase  could  be  completed. 

«    «    « 

Some  one  asks  if  it  is  necessary  for  a  church  expecting  to  receive  a 
grant  or  loan  from  this  Society  to  be  incorporated.  Yes,  until  a  church 
is  incorporated  it  is  merely  a  group  of  individuals  and  not  a  leg^al  entity.  It 
is  not  qualified  to  deed  or  mortgage  its  property.  The  trustees  may  hold  the 
property,  but  trustees  die  or  move  away,  and  the  tenure  is  uncertain.  Wc 
do  a  great  favor  to  a  church  by  insisting  on  incorporation.     It  safeguards 

the  proi>erty. 

«    «    « 

Our  Elm  Church,  Plymouth,  Pennsylvania,  whose  former  building  was 
swept  away  by  fire,  is  rejoicing  in  its  fine  new  house  of  worship,  close  by 
the  comfortable  parsonage.  We  are  just  helping  them  to  complete  payment 
on  the  cost  of  the  new  building,  and  thus  release  the  homes  of  four  devoted 
members  who  had  pledged  them  as  security  for  a  local  loan. 

«    «    « 

The  pastor  of  Elm  Church,  Rev.  George  L.  Todd,  having  just  returned 
from  Y.  M.  C.  A.  army  service  over  seas,  has  accepted  a  call  to  West  Tampa, 
Florida.  Here  he  will  again  have  reconstruction  work  to  do,  after  the  dis- 
astrous fire  which  la«t  year  swept  away  our  church  and  parsonage,  and  the 
school  building  of  the  Latin-American  Institute.  He  will  be  principal  of  the 
Institute  as  well  as  pastor  of  the  American  and  Cuban  churches.  As  he 
speaks  Spanish  fluently,  he  is  well  qualified  for  leadership  in  that  work,  in 
which  the  Home  Missionary  and  Church  Building  Society,  The  American 
M'ssionary  Association  and  the  Latin- American  Institute  are  all  co-operat- 
ing. 

«    «    « 

Our  church  in  Lakota,  North  Dakota,  is  looking  up.  It  has  had  dis- 
couragements and  depression,  but  is  now  recovering  strength  and  looking 
forward  to  more  aggressive  work.    We  are  giving  the  helping  hand  again 

to  get  the  church  onto  its  feet. 

«    «    #. 

Plymouth  Church,  Washington,  D.  C,  under  the  vigorous  leadership  of 
Dr.  A.  C.  Gamer,  had  a  ** Victory  Rally"  on  Easter  Day,  and  raised  $4,200. 
By  the  end  of  May  they  hope  to  have  made  it  $5,000.  This  will  clear  off  all 
their  indebtedness,  and  put  the  church  on  "easy  street**. 

«    «    « 

The  Minnesota  Stat«  Conference  met  in  May  in  the  beautiful  new 
church  in  Rochester.  We  are  glad  to  have  co-operated  in  completing  that 
fine  Greek  Temple  house  of  worship  which  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Northland 
must  have  found  a  very  attractive  meeting  place.  This  is  the  home  of  the 
great  Medical  Institution  under  the  care  of  the  famous  Drs.  Mayo. 
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FIRST  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH.  LONQ  BEACH.  CAL. 

BUILDING  FOR  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

By  Ckaria  H.  Richards 

THE  modern  church  has  discov- 
ered that  it  has  a  larjrer  work 
to  do  tlian  it  formerly  recog- 
nized. It  is  not  a  mere  preaching 
station.  ItH  building  is  not  a  mere 
auditorium  for  the  enjoyment  of  re- 
ligions oratory  and  sacred  mURic.  No 


church  exists  not  for  itself,  nor  for  a 
little  congGnia)  group  of  saints,  but 
for  the  entire  community,  young  and 
old,  rich  and  poor,  everybody  in  it 
It  should  be  a  community  center 
where  every  one  will  find  a  hearty 
welcome.  Its  warm  social  spirit 
genius  is. too  fine,  no  eloquence  too     should  attract  everybody.     It  should 


stirring,  and  no  music  too  good  to  be 
employed  in  its  services.  But  these 
represent  only  a  part  of  the  func- 
tion of  a  church.  They  belong  to  its 
service  of  worship.  They  do  not 
represent  the  varied  and  far-reach- 
ing work  a  church  ought  to  do. 

We  hear  much  ahout  the  commu- 
nity church  in  these  days.  But  every 
church  is  a  community  church  if  it 
is  what  it  should  be.     That     is,     a 


work  for  the  mental  and  spiritual 
lietlerment  of  the  entire  community 
along  every  line  which  helps  the  best 
life  of  the  community. 

When  a  church  wakes  up  to  the 
realization  that  it  may  be,  and  ou^t 
to  be,  a  big  factor  in  making  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth  in  this  way, 
it  soon  sees  thnt  it  ought  to  use  its 
building  more  constantly  and  freely 
than  formerly.     Instead     of     beinff 
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open  for  use  five  or  six  hours  a 
week,  it  should  be  an  **open  door 
church"  every  day  of  the  week.  In- 
stead of  being  used  only  for  devo- 
tional meetings,  it  should  be  used 
for  many  other  gatherings  to  pro- 
mote the  better  life  of  the  people. 

The  broadening  scope  of  church 
work  in  these  new  days  demands 
more  room  than  the  old  **two  cell" 
building  which  satisfied  our  fathers. 
The  ** meeting  house"  and  "vestry" 
seemed  enough  for  them.  But  to- 
day an  equipment  of  from  seven  to 
forty  rooms  seems  necessary  for  an 
up-to-date  church,  ft  is  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  educational,  rec- 
reational and  physical  welfare  of  its 
parish,  and  this  requires  a  more  com- 
plex building. 

Religious  education  is,  of  course, 
one  of  the  important  departments  of 
church  life,  and  this  should  be  car- 
ried on  according  to  the  approve4 
principles  and  methods  of  modem 
pedagogy.  Some  of  the*  best  minds 
of  the  Christian  world  are  devoting 
Iheir  talent  to  this  matter,  and  no 
church  ought  to  content  itself  with 
the  materials  or  methods  of  an  out- 
grown period.  The  mere  memoriz- 
ing of  a  catechism,  and  the  *'hop- 
skip-and  jump"  method  of  studying 
the  Bible  by  taking  ten  verses  here 
and  there  for  a  lesson  can  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  religious  education. 
There  must  be  systematic  and  sensi- 
ble teaching  and  training  of  the  dif- 
ferent ages  in  the  school,  ranging 
from  the  Kindergarten  period  to  the 
most  advanced  classes. 

The  modern  Church  School  or  Sun- 
day School  is  arranged  on  a  scientif- 
ic plan,  after  the  pattern  of  the 
public  schools.  It  is  graded  in  de- 
partments. The  Home  Department 
and  the  Cradle  Roll  do  not  necessar- 
ily require  rooms  in  the  church 
building.  But  there  are  six  depart- 
ments to  be  cared  for  there — the  Be- 
ginners, Primary,  Junior,  Interme- 
diate, Senior  and  Adult  Departments. 
These  are  frequently  subdivided 
when  necessary. 

There  should  be  separate  rooms 
for  the  different  grades.    There  may 


be  a  Beginners  room  for  the  little 
ones  who  are  just  off  the  Cradle 
Roll,  and  who  learn  by  rote  the  little 
son^  and  elementary  truths  that 
are  taught  them. 

Then  comes  the  Primary  Depart- 
ment, which  may  have  a  Kindergar- 
ten room  to  awaken  new  interest  in 
the  growing  child  because  eye  and 
hand  are  enlisted  in  work,  giving 
new  emphasis  to  the  truth  which  is 
taught. 

Prom  this  room  the  advancing 
pupil  is  graduated  into  the  Junior 
Department  where  books  and  maps 
and  other  material  are  constantly  in 
use.  This  is  the  vestibule  for  the  In- 
termediate Department,  made  up 
largely  of  young  people  in  their 
*teens,  who  pass  through  successive 
grades  year  after  year  to  make  them 
familiar  with  the  Bible,  its  history, 
geography,  and  religious  truths,  and 
with  the  Christian  ideals  and  the 
doctrines  and  progress  of  the 
Church. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the 
different  classes  do  better  in  sepa- 
rate rooms,  so  the  modern  Bible 
school  has  provided  for  it  a  consid- 
erable number  of  rooms  opening  into 
the  main  assembly  room.  Bible 
classes  of  older  people  must  also  be 
provided,  where  those  of  riper  years 
may  gather  for  study  of  the  Word, 
and  for  discussion  of  the  great  prob- 
lems of  the  day  needing  solution  by 
the  principles  of  Christ. 

But  when  ample  provision  has 
been  made  for  religious  education 
very  much  remains  t^  be  done  to 
make  a  real  Community  Church.  It 
ought  to  touch  life  at  every  point. 
It  ought  to  minister  to  the  whole 
man — intellectual,  physical,  spirit- 
ual and  social. 

It  will  interest  itself  in  helping  its 
young  men  to  gain  that  bodily  de- 
velopment needed  for  vigorous  and 
healthy  life.  Their  zest  for  ath- 
letics may  be  met  by  equipping  a 
good  gymnasium  for  their  use. 
Basket  ball  and  similar  games  may 
be  encouraged.  Boxing,  fencing 
and  wrestling  train  to  physical  skill. 
Baseball  clubs,  walking    hikes    and 
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bicycle  races  give  healthy  diversion. 
if  the  church  has  ground  enough  for 
a  teunis  court  it  will  be  a  fine  an- 
nex to  its  equipment.  These  things 
help  to  tie  young  people  to  a  church 
with  warm  interest. 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  organiza- 
tioDs  for  young  people  which  help  to 
develop  right  habits  and  worthy 
character.  The  Boy  Scouts,  and  the 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  and  the  Knights  of 
King  Arthur,  and  the  Pioneers  are 
organizations  which  may  well  be 
fostered  for  the  benefit  of  the  Com- 
munity. They  must  have  their  quar- 
ters. 
One  city  church  had  every  winter 


wonderful  work  of  this  great  mis- 
sionary century,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  with  good  missionary  maga- 
zines to  bring  the  story  up  to  date. 
And  these  missionary  societies  must 
have  a  place  to  meet. 

And  the  Ladies'  Aid!  That  is  one 
of  the  most  important  adjuncts  of  a 
church,  a  mighty  helper  in  a  time  of 
need.  It  must  have  ample  room  for 
its  work.  It  usually  has  direction  of 
the  social  gatherings  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  should  have  a  kitchen 
with  gas  range  and  cupboards  and 
dishes  and  all  the  paraphernalia  for 
good  housekeeping.  There  should  be 
a  beautiful  parlor  also  for  its  use. 
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a  "Kitchen  Garden,"  in  which  fifty 
or  more  girls  were  instructed  week 
after  week  in  the  art  of  housekeep- 
ing, the  material  being  on  hand  for 
practical  demonstrationtj. 

The  recreational  needs  of  young 
and  old  should  be  cared  for.  Whole- 
some games,  class  parties,  banquets, 
lectures  and  entertainments  should 
find  place  in  the  Community  Church, 

The  great  missionary  activities  of 
onr  churches  are  hardly  a  century 
old.  Yet  every  church  today  should 
have  its  home  and  foreign  missionary 
societies  for  young  and  old.  There 
ought  to  be  a  first  rate  missionary 
library  in  every  church,  well  fur- 
nished with  books     illustrating    the 


so  that  the  church  will  seem  a  de- 
lightful home. 

The  Men's  League  also  claims  its 
right  of  way  in  our  times.  Why 
should  not  the  masculine  element  in 
the  church  be  organized  and  utilized 
for  the  common  cause  as  well  as  the 
feminine  element*  The  church  is  a 
business  organization  as  well  as  a 
spiritual  brotherhood.  It  needs  all 
the  virile  force,  the  trained  business 
skill,  the  hard  headed  good  sense, 
and  the  practical  experience  of  its 
men  as  well  as  its  women.  They 
should  meet  of^en  to  discuss  the  ur- 
gent questions  of  the  day  and  to 
plan  the  work  of  the  church  so  as  to 
make  it  more  efficient. 
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They  will  do  well  to  make  the 
church  a  real  community  center  for 
the  discssion  of  modern  problems.  A 
Sunday  Evening  Forum  where 
everybody  is  made  welcome,  and 
where  live  topics  are  handled  by  ex- 
perts and  by  men  of  wide  knowledge 
and  special  training  will  not  only  at- 
tract large  numbers  but  will  guide 
the  thoughts  of  men  to  wise  de- 
cisions. 

Every  church,  also,  has  a  ministry 
to  the  poor,  the  sick  and  the  unfor- 
tunate which  is  of  great  importance. 
Some  make  special  provision  for  this 
by  having  a  dispensarj'  where  skill- 
ful doctors  are  in  daily  attendance  at 
certain  hours  to  meet  those  needing 
their  advice.  Some  have  a  corps  of 
visitors  who  carry  sympathy  and 
help  to  the  homes  of  those  who  are 
in  distress. 

Other  lines  of  work  have  been  un- 
dertaken (here  and  there)  by 
churches  which  we  need  not  here 
describe.  Enough  has  been  said  to 
show  the  great  number  and  variety 
of  rooms  needed  by  the  modern 
church  for  its  manifold  work.  The 
problem  for  the  architect  is,  not 
only  to  design  a  beautiful  and 
churchly  exterior,  and  a  noble,  digni- 
fied and  attractive  auditorium,  but  a 
parish  house  annex  also  which  shall 
give  adequate  provision  for  all  these 
needs. 

Many  a  church  has  a  fine  old 
meeting  house  around  which  dear 
associations  cluster,  which  ought  to 
be  retained  as  the  place  of  worship. 
Can  it  be  adapted  to  these  modern 
needs  t 

Yes,  the  Rev.  Edmund  deS.  Brun- 
ner,  in  his  excellent  book  **The  New 
Country  Church  Building,''  has 
shown  with  many  illustrations  how 
an  old  plant,  intended  only  for  the 
service  of  worship,  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  building  for  commu- 
nity service.  Often  this  has  been 
done  by  utilizing  the  basement,  per- 
haps enlarging  it,  and  making  sure 
that  it  is  bright,  airy  and  attractive 
for  many  social  needs.  When  this  is 
not  large  enough,  an     addition     to 


the  original  church  has  been  built, 
the  architectural  style  being  in  con- 
formity with  the  old  structure.  This 
may  give  rooms  in  two  or  three 
stories,  finished  in  modern  style,  and 
giving  abundant  space  for  ail  these 
community  needs. 

When  an  entirely  new  structure  is 
to  be  built  there  is  the  best  possible 
opportunity  of  providing  for  all 
these  needs  on  a  plan  harmonious 
\nth  itself.  All  necessary  rooms  can 
be  thought  of  and  fitted  into  the 
plan.  If  the  church  is  small  and  with 
slender  financial  resources,  it  can 
build  its  house  of  worship  with  a 
good  basement,  well  finished,  taking 
care,  however,  to  have  its  larger  plan 
complete  on  paper  before  any  build- 
ing is  begun,  which  it  can  later 
transform  into  a  reality  rather  than 
a  dream,  by  making  the  neoes.sary 
additions.  Its  present  building  will 
be  only  the  first  unit  of  the  edifice 
to  be  brought  to  completion  later. 

A  strong  church  may  well  go  for- 
ward and  get  its  entire  equipment 
at  one  stroke.  Here  is  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  an  architectural 
genius.  He  ought  to  be  familiar  witii 
the  best  that  has  ever  been  done  in 
church  building  and  with  the  finest 
ideals  and  standards  in  this  line.  He 
ought  also  to  grasp  the  needs  of  to- 
day in  modem  church  work.  Then 
he  can  plan  a  stately  and  impressive 
edifice,  which  may  contain  within  it- 
self all  the  rooms  required  for  com- 
munity service.  Many  such  build- 
ings have  been  erected  in  the  last  ten 
years,  and  the  number  is  steadily 
jncreasing. 

Care  and  caution  should  be  exer- 
cised, however,  to  avoid  certain  mis- 
takes into  which  some  have  fallen. 

Give  to  the  place  of  worship  the 
central  and  commanding  place.  Do 
not  minimize  this  because  of  zeal  for 
the  various  activities  of  the  church. 
Magnify  the  honor  and  importance 
of  **the  house  of  Ctod  and  gate  of 
heaven." 

Do  not  let  the  building  become 
topheavy  by  such  an  elaborate  and 
imposing  array  of  social  rooms  as  to 
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dwarf  and  overshadow  the  house  of 
worship.  We  know  of  one  church 
which  became  so  obsessed  with  the 
community  idea,  that  its  plan  showed 
as  the  principal  feature  of  the  build- 
ing a*  fine  gymnasium  on  the  main 
floor,  with  lockers,  shower  baths 
and  dressing  rooms,  while  the 
place  of  worship  was  an  insignif- 
icant little  room  upstairs  on  the  sec- 


ond floor.    That  was  trying  to  make 
the  pyramid  stand  on  its  apex. 

Beware  of  extravagance  in  getting 
more  rooms  than  are  really  needed. 
Remember  that  the  same  room  may 
be  used  for  several  different  pur- 
poses. Why  build  twenty-five  rooms 
where  fifteen  are  enough  for  your 
work  Unnecessary  rooms  are  a 
handicap,  not  a  help. 


FAIRFIELD,  MONTANA 

By  Rev.  C,  K.  Stockwtll,  Assistant  Superintendent  rf  Missions  in  Montana 


FAIRFIELD  is  a  new  town  in 
northern  Montana.  The  town 
site  was  plotted  and  the  first 
building  went  up  in  the  Spring  of 
1916.  The  railroad  was  completed 
and  the  depot  built  in  September  of 
that  same  year. 

It  is  not  a  **boom  town"  however, 
but  built  to  stay. 

In  the  center  of  main  street 
stands  a  flag  staff  lifting  aloft  '*01d 
Glory.**  Just  below  the  national 
emblem  are  the  Liberty  Loan  flags, 
indicating  that  Fairfield  went  **over 
the  top'*  on  every  drive.  Their 
Service  Flag  is  studded  with  seven- 
ty-two stars  and  four  of  them  are 
gold — that  shows  the  patriotism  of 
the  people  here. 

Early  in  its  history  the  place  in- 
dicated that  it  was  very  public-spir- 
ited. Even  before  the  village  was 
plotted  the  people  erected  a  com- 
munity hall,  where  Rev.  N.  E.  Han- 
nant  was  invited  to  preach,  and 
afterwards  organized  the  Congrega- 
tional Church.  Later  a  community 
hall  of  more  generous  proportions 
was  constructed.  Here  all  public 
gatherings  convened,  social,  political 
and  religious.  In  this  hall,  two  years 
ago  the  last  Sunday  in  April,  the 
writer  was  permitted  to  preach  the 
first  sermon  in  Fairfield  proper. 

The  citizens  of  that  community 
are  very  ambitious  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  and  among  the  first  re- 
quirements was  a  church  home.  This 
is  nearly  completed  on  an  *'up  to 
date'*  plan,  with  an  equipment  sel- 
dom found  in  so  modest  a  building. 
While  the  cost  of  the  building  will 


fall  within  $7,000,  yet  we  find  all  the 
conveniences  of  a  modem  church. 
It  is  a  structure  36  by  64  feet  in  di- 
mensions, and  built  in  "Old  Mis- 
sion" style.  In  the  basement,  which 
has  high  ceilings  and  is  well  lighted, 
are  found  the  Bible  School  rooms, 
with  a  large  high  room  for  an  assem- 
bly room,  very  useful  for  social  occa- 
sions. About  this  room  are  the  class 
rooms,  one  for  the  young  people  and 
two  for  the  Primary  Department. 

Above,  with  entrance  at  the  front, 
is  the  main  audience  room.  At 
either  side  of  the  pulpit  are  the  pas- 
tor's study  and  a  choir  room,  reached 
by  a  side  entrance.  The  floor  of  the 
main  room  is  sloping  and  the  pulpit 
platform  is  of  ample  dimensions, 
with  the  choir  loft  at  the  rear.  All 
in  all  the  plan  of  this  church  is  one  of 
the  best  the  writer  has  examined 
and  he  is  a  builder  of  churches. 

Two  years  of  drought  has  '*put  a 
crimp"  in  the  financial  condition  of 
the  new  community  and  they  are 
very  unwilling  to  dedicate  the 
church,  although  nearly  completed, 
until  it  can  be  dedicated  free  of 
debt. 

Greenfield  Bench  **  irrigation  proj- 
ect'* near  by,  to  cost  four  million 
dollars  when  completed,  is  well  un- 
der way,  and  in  the  spring  they  hope 
to  help  answer  their  own  prayers  for 
a  **bump>er"  crop,  with  all  that  that 
means. 

With  the  encouragement  of  our 
Church  Building  Society  in  a  grant 
and  a  loan,  this  year  should  bring  a 
completed  and  dedicated  church  to 
Fairfield  Bench. 
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OUR  NEW  SOCIAL  SERVICE  SECRETARY 

By  Frank  M.  Skilden,  D.  D. 


REV.  Arthur  E.  Holt,  Ph.  D.,  re- 
cently at  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
has  entered  upon  his  duties 
as  Social  Service  Secretary  of  the 
CongregKtional  Education  Society 
and  the  National  Service  Commis- 
sion of  the  National  Council, 

Dr.  Holt  brings  to  this  new  work 
the  very  best  equipment,  both 
through  training  and 
experience.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Long- 
mont  Academy  and 
Colorado  College  in 
Colorado,  studied  at 
Yale  School  of  Re- 
ligion, and  took  his 
doctor's  degree  from 
Chicago  University. 
His  pastorates  have 
been  at  Pueblo,  Colo- 
rado, where  he  was 
in  touch  with  the  in- 
dustrial conditions 
connected  with  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Company,  whose 

great  mills  were  lo- 
cated near  that  city.  Later,  in  his 
pastorate  at  Manhattan,  Kansas,  he 
was  in  close  touch  with  the  Kansas 
College  of  Agriculture,  where  he  was 
a  general  favorite  and  leader  among 
the  students,  and  was  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  college  faculty.  While 
there  he  made  a  special  study  of  the 
church  and  rural  life  problems,  and 
developed  a  wide  acquaintance  with 
the  literature  on  the  subject,  and  still 
better,  actually  worked  the  mutter 
out  in  experience     in     communil 


mer  conferences  where  people  were 
grappling  with  the  problem  of  ap- 
plying our  Christianity  to  the  great 
rural  life  questions. 

At  Forth  Worth  he  had  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  uniting  Northern  and 
Southern     Presbyterian       churches, 
which  task   he  .accomplished  to  the 
Rreat  satisfaction  of  the     combined 
membership.  A  splen- 
did house  of  worship 
was  built  during  his 
pastorate. 

He  has  rare  quali- 
ties    of      leadership, 
having  a  clear  vision 
of       the       Kingdom 
ideal     and    the  pro- 
gram    of    Jesus  for 
reaching  that    ideal, 
while     at    the   same 
time  he  is    so    thor- 
oughly    constructive 
as  to  be  able  to  car- 
ry    thoughtful     and 
honest    people    with 
him  in    working  out 
a    constructive    pro- 
gram.    For   years   his   passion    has 
been  the  application  of    our   Chris- 
tianity to  all     life-relationships,  for 
he  is  one  of  those  who  understands 
that  we  cannot  have  a  Kingdom  of 
God  in  the  earth  until  we  Christian- 
ize all  vocations,  and  hold  the  buM- 
ness  man,  the  lawyer,  and  the  doc- 
tor just  as  responsible  for  bringing 
the  Kingdom  of  God  in  and  through 
their   vocations    as   is    the    minister 
through  his. 

Dr.  Holt  will  certainly  give  strong 
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-  Manhattan.    As  a  result  of  this     leadership  to  our  churches  in  these 
he  has  been  called  to  teach  in  sum-     days  of  reconstruction. 
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IN  THE  COLLEGES 

By  F.  M.  Sheldon,  D.  D. 


DURING  February  and  March 
most  interesting  and  helpful 
conferences  were  held  in 
ten  Middle-West  colleges  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Education  Society. 
The  purpose  of  these  conferences 
was  to  co-operate  most  heartily  with 
these  institutions  in  the  matter  of 
developing  the  religious  life  of  the 
students,  and  especially  to  emphasize 
the  urgent  call  for  Christian  lead- 
ers. Presidents,  faculty  committees, 
and  leaders  of  Student  Christian  As- 
sociations co-operated  in  the  finest 
way  with  the  conference  leaders. 

The  schools  visited  were  Ripon, 
Northland,  Milwaukee  -  Downer, 
Yankton,  Carleton,  Doane,  Drury, 
Washburn,  Pairmount  and  Colorado. 
Secretary  R.  W.  Gammon,  Chaplain 
Paul  R.  Reynolds,  Secretary  Henry 
A.  Atkinson,  and  the  writer,  work- 
ing in  teams  of  two,  conducted  the 
conferences. 

One  can  hardly  escape  being  im- 
pressed, as  he  visits  this  group  of 
schools,  with  the  earnest  and  deter- 
mined purpose  of  the  presidents  of 
these  institutions  to  make  them  of 
largest  possible  service  in  develop- 
ing the  leadership  so  sorely  needed 
in  our  cotintry  and  in  the  world  at 
the  present  time.  One  wonders  if 
our  churches  fully  appreciate  the 
tremendous  asset  they  have  in  this 
group  of  schools  and  others  like 
them,  which  face  up  to  the  task  of 
giving  complete  education,  an  edu- 
cation which  crowns  its  process  by 
^ving  young  people  both  the  fitness 
and  the  passion  for  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  is  also  im- 
pressed with  the  real  problem  which 
these  institutions  and  others  like 
them  have  in  carrying  forward  this 
program  and  maintaining  the  atmos- 
phere suitable  to  its  realization.  We 
are  prone  to  criticize  the  colleges  be- 
cause they  are  not  turning  back  to 
our  churches  as  many  leaders  and 
Christian  workers  as  we  could  wish, 
but  when  we  consider  the  ideals  and 
attitudes  of  life  with  which  many  of 


these  young  i)eople  come  to  college, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  if  we  are  to  ex- 
pect more  of  the  colleges  our  homes 
and  churches  must  do  more  to  send 
the  young  people  to  these  institu- 
tions with  a  background  which  helps 
to  make  possible  the  best  in  educa- 
tion and  leadership. 

The  S.  A.  T.  C.  caused  almost  as 
much  disturbance  in  the  religious  as 
it  did  in  the  educational  life  of  these 
institutions.  It  was  especially  so 
among  the  men.  Religious  work 
along  normal  lines  was 'largely  disor- 
ganized for  the  period  of  the  year 
up  to  the  holidays,  and  had  to  be 
organized  and  started  on  its  accus- 
tomed way  in  January. 

Those  who  conducted  the  confer- 
ences were  on  the  whole  greatly 
pleased  with  the  response  on  the 
part,  of  the  students.  Only  two  days 
were  spent  in  each  institution,  which 
is  hardly  sufficient  time  to  secure  the 
most  satisfactory  results,  but  the 
point  of  view  with  which  these  con- 
ferences are  carried  forward  is  that 
we  simply  enter  into  the  normal  life 
process  in  the  college,  and  are  more 
interested  in  strengthening  that 
process  than  we  are  in  pushing  for 
immediate  results  which  can  be  tab- 
ulated and  reported.  Chapel  ser- 
vices, evening  meetings,  and  group 
conferences  gave  opportunity  to  get 
at  the  student  body  as  a  whole,  and 
in  almost  every  case,  after  the  first 
half -day's  presence,  the  leaders  had 
their  time  entirely  occupied  by  per- 
sonal interviews. 

We  iound  the  students  interested 
in  every  phase  of  thought  and  life. 
However,  many  more  manifested  an 
interest  in  where  they  could  put 
their  lives  to  make  them  count  than 
were  troubled  with  perplexing 
thought  problems. 

One  is  glad  to  find  that  it  would 
be  almost  useless  to  go  to  these  in- 
stitutions with  any  narrow,  secta- 
rian, or  selfish  salvation  type  of  ap- 
peal. The  students  are  interested  in 
life  and  service.    They  are  interest- 
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ed  in  the  breaking  down  of  inconse- 
quential barriers.  Many  of  them 
are  quite  willing  to  match  their  lives 
against  real  work,  but  are  not  will- 
ing to  spend  their  energies  in  trying 
to  build  up  one  of  four  churches  in 
a  community  where  one  church 
could  do  the  work  better  than  the 


four.  It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  find 
a  response  in  the  lives  of  a  number 
of  students  which  surely  means  that 
their  fields  of  service  will  be  found 
in  the  Christian  ministry,  or  direc- 
tors of  religious  education  work  at 
home,  or  in  missionary  service 
abroad. 


«    «    « 


AFTER  ALL,  ITS  THE  FACULTY 

(From  the  Annual  Report  of  President  Edward  K.  Graham  of  the 

University  of  North  Carolina.) 

Upon  the  teaching  staff  depends  the  college's  position  either  as  a  leader 
or  an  imitator. 


THE  differences  that  exist  in 
the  quality  of  the  service 
that  colleges  render  and  in 
their  real  success  are  as  varied  as 
the  differences  in  any  form  of  busi- 
ness or  other  organized  human  enter- 
prise. No  divinity  hedges  about  a 
faculty,  exempting  it  from  the  nor- 
mal laws  of  growth  and  decay.  The 
group  of  persons  that  compose  it  is 
unfortunately  so  merged  and  leveled 
by  standardization  as  to  somewhat 
lose  individuality  from  the  outside 
point  of  view ;  but  the  faculty  group 
is  made  up  of  nothing  but  individ- 
uals, each  unit  a  positive  or  nega- 
tive factor  in  the  sum  of  the  institu- 
tfon's  whole  present  worth;  its 
genius  for  investigation,  its  power 
to  teach  and  to  impregnate  youth 
with  the  passion  for  truth  and  the 
methods  of  truth  seeking — ^in  a 
word,  for  that  distinctive  service 
which  is  the  soul  of  progress  in  a 
democracy. 

The  proportion  of  those  individ- 
uals in  the  faculty  who  arc  real  per- 
sons— who  are  able,  energetic,  pro- 
ductive human  beings — to  those  w  ho 
are  not  determined  whether  the  insti- 
tution has  the  fruitful,  growing  life 
of  leadership  that  it  ought  to  have, 
or  whether  it  is  mediocre  and  bar- 
ren, spelling  out  its  task  as  a  sten- 
ciled imitation,  merely,  of  institu- 
tions that  have  vitally  counted  in 
the  work  of  the  world. 


If  it  is  a  fact  that  the  faculty  is 
the  heart  of  an  institution's  life,  it  is 
then  the  unpardonable  sin  of  univer- 
sity administration  to  fail  to  accept 
certain  practical  responsibilities  that 
necessarily  follow. 

The  first  responsibility  rests  upon 
the  faculty  itself;  the  necessity  that 
each  person  in  the  faculty  produce 
work  of  distinctive  quality  in  some 
legitimate  field  of  university  en- 
deavor. 

The  second  practical  responsibility 
that  follows  from  the  fact  that  the 
faculty  is  the  heart  of  the  institu- 
tion's life  rests  upon  the  trustees, 
acting  in  behalf  of  the  state,  to  see 
to  it  that  the  college  gets  and  keeps 
the  best  possible  men,  that  it  culti- 
vates the  best  in  its  younger  men, 
and  that  it  surrounds  all  of  those 
individuals  who  compose  the  faculty 
group  with  conditions  that  keep  the 
best  men  at  their  best. 

This  means  that  no  man  should  be 
advanced  without  a  clear  affirmative 
reason  that  distinguishes  his  worth 
in  some  important  particular  from 
the  level  of  mediocrity,  and  it  also 
means  that  if  a  man's  work  is  dis- 
tinctive he  must  be  justly  appreciat- 
ed and  certainly  rewarded.  For  a 
college  to  eafn  a  proper  return  on  its 
investment  it  must  set  as  its  highest 
obligation  this  task  of  maintaining 
such  conditions  as  keep  the  best  men 
at  their  best. 
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EDUCATION,  GARY,  INDIANA 

By  Rfv.  C,  J.  Armstrong 


THE  report  of  our  Superin- 
tendent, Miss  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Abemethy,  shows  that 
the  work  of  our  Community  Church 
Schools  is  progressing  in  a  very  sat- 
isfactory manner. 

The  work  is  going  well,  our  great 
difficulty  being  something  like  that 
of  the  missionaries  in  India — the 
children  are  coming  faster  than  we 
can  care  for  them.  We  have  some 
classes  with  an  attendance  of  from 
thirty  to  sixty.  It  seems  better, 
however,  to  permit  the  children  to 
come  and  give  them  what  we  can 
than  to  turn  them  away.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  several  of 
these  classes  are  composed  almost 
wholly  of  foreign  children.  Our  to- 
tal enrollment  is  now  almost  exact- 
ly two  thousand.  We  have  been 
compelled  to  seek  assistance  in 
teaching  from  people  in  the  city 
who  seemed  fitted  for  this  work  by 
training  and  experience.  It  surely 
has  been  demonstrated  that  the  at- 
tendance of  a  large  per  cent  of  the 
public  school  children  can  be  se- 
cured for  classes  in  religious  in- 
struction. 

The  following  nationalities  are 
represented  in  our  enrollment:  Hun- 
garian, Spanish,  Russian,  Slavic, 
Belgian,  Swedish,  Irish,  Greek,  Ru- 
manian, Jewish,  Bohemian,  Austrian, 
English,  Scotch,  Italian,  German, 
Serbian,  Lithuanian,  American, 
Welsh,  French,  Syrian,  Moravian, 
Croatian,  Polish,  African,  Danish, 
ITkranian. 

The  co-operating  denominations 
are  represented  in  the  various 
schools  as  follows: 

Christian,  94;  Congregational,  14; 
Methodist,  232;  Presbyterian,  182; 
United  Presbyterian,  74.    Total,  596. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent 
shows  that  some  children  are  very 
much  interested: 

"A  Tolleston  boy  said  that  when 
he  first  started  in  Church  School  he 


and  was  not  going  any  more.  His 
mother  told  him  he  had  not  been  go- 
ing long  enough  to  know  whether 
he  liked  it  or  not,  so  he  started  in 
again.  Later  he  said,  'I  have  been 
making  a  big  mistake.  I  thought  I 
did  not  like  Church  School,  but  1 
have  found  out  now  I  like  it,  and  I 
am  going  every  single  time.'  That 
was  a  fifth  grade  boy. 

**An  Ambridge  boy  said,  'If  we 
had  a  summer  Church  School  I 
would  come  every  day,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  go  to  Public  School  this 
summer. ' 

**One  boy  came  at  12:30  for  a  1 :15 
class,  so  that  the  coach  would  not 
find  him  and  make  him  stay  at  1 :15 
to  practice  with  his  baseball  team. 

**One  sixth  grade  boy  who  was 
working  on  a  map  remarked  about 
some  of  the  boys  who  did  not  come 
to  class  that  day,  *We  are  having 
a  lot  better  time  than  they  are  on 
the  playground." 

There  ai*e  a  good  many  evidences 
that  for  the  last  two  years  she  has 
noticed  a  great  difl:erence  in  the 
pupils  in  regard  to  lying  and  steal- 
ing. That  now  it  is  perfectly  safe 
to  hang  wraps  in  the  hall,  and  there 
is  practically  no  stealing.  She  lays  it 
chiefly  to  the  results  of  the  Church 
School  because  the  majority  of  the 
children  are  attending  it. 

''The  children  in  the  foreign 
schools,  as  well  as  in  the  American 
sections  are  asking  for  Bibles  and 
hymn  books.  The  foreign  children 
say  that  they  tell  the  Bible  stories  i 
to  their  parents  at  night  and  sing  the 
songs  to  them.  Already  the  children 
have  bought  many  Bibles  and  many 
more  are  asking  to  buy  them. 

*'One  little  girl  took  a  Bible  in 
her  hands  and  examined  it  inside  and 
out,  handled  it  with  much  respect 
and  reverence,  and  then  she  looked 
up  to  her  teacher  and  said,  'This  is 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I  ever  had 


told  his  mother  he  did  not  like  it,  a  Bible  in  my  hands.' 
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**The  children  as  a  result  of  the 
teaching,  are  asking  a  great  many 
interesting  questions.  One  little  girl 
asked  one  day  if  it  would  be  fair  to 
ask  God  for  two  things.  She  said,- 
*I  asked  God  to  make  my  grand- 
mother well  and  He  did  it,  and  I 
wonder  if  it  would  be  fair  to  ask 
Him  for  something  else.' 

**A  boy  asked  if  it  would  be  right 
when  he  was  saying  the  Lord's 
Praj'er  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  it 
and  think  what  he  was  saying,  or 
whether  he  would  have  to  go  right 
through  without  stopping. 

"One  little  hot-blooded  Italian 
girl  had  two  lessons  on  forgiveness; 
and  after  learning  the  text,  *Be  ye 
kind  one  to  another,  forgiving  each 
other,'  came  back  to  her  teacher 
and  said,  *Mary  hit  me  yesterday 
and  I  did  not  hit  her  back.  1  did 
not,  1  forgave  her.' 

"When  the  Lord's     Prayer     was 


being  explained  in  one  class,  and 
the  teacher  came  to  the  phrase 
*Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread* 
one  little  child  asked  if  that  meant 
cabbage  too." 

The  Treasurer's  report  indicates 
that  it  has  actually  cost  about  ten 
cents  per  hour  per  child.  It  is  our 
understanding  that  it  is  costing  the 
Jews  in  Greater  New  York  about 
fourteen  cents  per  child  per  hour. 

The  Treasurer's  report  shows  a 
very  encouraging  increase  in  self- 
support.  Last  year — ^the  first  for 
the  Community  Church  School — 
there  was  collected  in  Gary  for  the 
work  a  little  less  than  $2,000.  We 
feel  very  hopeful  that  we  shall  se- 
cure this  year  at  least  $4,500.  This 
with  the  generous  support  of  the 
denominational  Committees  and 
Boards  and  the  Illinois  Steel  Com- 
pany should  enable  us  to  close  the 
year  without  a  deficit. 


«    «    « 


AN  APT  QUOTATION 


''Above  all  nations  is  humanity." 
This  was  a  saying  of  Plato,  the  great 
philosopher  of  his  day.  At  no  time 
in  the  world's  history  is  its  re-state- 
ment more  necessary  than  in  our 
day.  While  the  citizens  of  a  nation 
should  be  loyal  to  that  nation,-  yet 
the  progress  of  the  ages  has  been 
such  as  to  break  down  the  barriers 
between  the  nations,  and  to  make  all 
races  neighbors.  The  world  is  one 
big  neighborhood.  The  spirit  of  the 
age  is  to  bring  all  mankind  together 
in  a  common  life  and  for  a  common 
purpose.  Where  the  mind  of  Christ 
rules,  the  strong  will  support  the 
weak.  But  this  is  not  the  case  among 
the  nations  that  are  self-conscious, 
ambitious  and  determined.  They  will 
seek  their  own,  and  in  doing  so  they 
resort  to  war.  Opportunity  is  a  priv- 
ilege that  should  be  common  to  all 
men.     It  is  a  false  theory  that  "all 


nations  are  and  must  be  selfish." 
There  is  no  necessity  for  any  nation 
to  crave,  much  less  to  wield,  a  world- 
power.  Whenever  the  policy  of  a 
people  is  based  on  selfishness,  and 
cunning,  and  intrigue,  there  you  can 
expect  sorrows  and  hiiseries.  Race 
prejudice,  national  '  hatred,  trade 
rivalry,  religious  bigotry,  and  politi- 
cal injustice  are  among  the  causes 
that  produce  wars  and  rumors  of 
wars.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
** backward"  peoples,  lording  it  over 
helpless  nations,  and  dominating 
ocean  traffic,  these  are  the  causes  that 
lead  to  bloodshed.  Humanity  is  big- 
ger than  all  nations.  The  only  race 
in  the  world  is  the  human  race.  The 
welfare  of  all  peoples  is  bound  up  in 
the  welfare  of  each  individual.  We 
constitute    a    family    of    nations. 

— Outlook  of  Missions, 
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Inspirational  as  well  as  statistical  is  the  item  in  a  report  from  a  mis- 
sionary state  that  brings  the  word  of  achievement.  New  schools  have  re- 
cently been  organized  at  Saco,  Montana,  by  Rev.  C.  K.  Stockwell ;  at  CarroUs, 
Washington,  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Dick,  and  at  Sidney,  Montana,  by  Rev.  H.  Seil. 
These  new  organizations  have  come  into  being  as  a  result  of  carefully 
planned  effort  as  well  as  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  several  communities. 
Our  workers  are  always  ready  to  do  their  part  in  the  great  and  varied 
IMTOgram  of  our  Christian  and  Congregational  work,  but  in  these  daj  s  of 
efficiency  of  service  plan  actual  organization  that  shall  eventually  mean 
development  and  self-support.  In  some  future  issue  of  the  magazine  we 
plan  to  give  the  full  story  of  these  new  outposts  for  the  Kingdom. 

«    ^    « 

The  Stady  Church  School,  the  central  point  of  the  Stady  Parish,  North 
Dakota,  not  satisfied  with  giving  early  in  the  year  the  full  missionary  ap- 
portionment for  1919,  sent  later  on  twenty-nine  dollars  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion work  in  Turkey,  and  just  before  leaving  the  state  for  the  New  York 
office,  the  Extension  Secretary  received  another  check  from  these  generous 
folks  out  on  the  prairies  of  the  Northwest.  The  amount  was  one  hundred 
dollars,  half  of  which  was  to  be  applied  on  special  work  in  the  foreign  mis- 
sionary field,  and  the  other  fifty  dollars  for  the  establishment  of  two  new 
m'ssion  Sunday  Schools.  The  church  membership  is  twenty-six,  and  the 
Sunday  School,  including  the  cradle  roll,  is  sixty  three.  Can  any  other 
church  of  like  strcngriL,  self  sui»i)orting  or  missionary,  report  a  like  record? 

^    ^    ^ 


FINANCIAL 

WE  are  gladj  to  note  that  each 
month  of  the  new  year  has 
marked  an  increase  in  our 
funds.  The  receipts  for  January — 
April,  1919,  show  an  increase  of 
$9,644.70  over  the  corresponding? 
months  of  last  year;  those  for 
April  alone  showing  an  increase  of 
about  $450.  In  spite  of  this  advance, 
however,  the  ever  growing  demands 
for  service  cannot  be  met  without  a 
greater  assurance  of  adequate  per- 
manent support.  The  far  reaching 
and  timely  work  of  the  Society, 
which  of  necessity  must  deal  with 
the  future  as  well  as  the  present  of 
our  churches  and  schools,  challenges 
the  loyalty  of  all  those  interested  in 
missions,  and  merits  their  generous 
support. 
Extensive  preparations  were  made 


STATEMENT 

for  Children's  Day  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  gifts  have  been  bountiful, 
and  that  they  will  be  forwarded 
promptly.  The  money  is  greatly 
needed  for  carrying  forward  the 
Sunday  School  Society's  share  in  the 
advancement  of  the  Kingdom. 

May  we  take  this  opportunity  to 
again  thank  the  friends  who  have 
helped  so  much  with  their  several 
personal  gifts.  Such  funds  indicate 
a  real  interest  in  the  work,  and  give 
assurance  for  the  future. 

The  work  is  going  forward.  There 
is  a  united  and  enthusiastic  field 
force.  The  calls  for  enlargement 
and  improvement  in  all  parts  of  our 
country  are.  great.  Help  us  to  meet 
the  Sunday  School  problems  and  op- 
portunities which  confront  us.  Help 
us  to  make  for  the  highest  progress. 
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TEACHER,  FARMER,  MINISTER 

A  STORY  OF  THE  SCHOOL.  THE  SOIL,  AND  THE  SOUL 

Br  Rtv.  W.  Knighttn  BiMm 


ANEW  trinity  has  been  discov- 
ered; a  threefold  influeDCe 
has  entered  into  the  life  of  a 
certain  community  where  Congrega- 
tionalism is  growing,  but  adequate 
leadership  has  been  difficult  to  get 


THK   MINISTKR  AND   Hia   FAMILY 

for  the  salary  a  parish  numerically 
weak  in  membership  was  able  to  pay. 
But  large  ideals  and  a     real     chal- 
lenge, called  for,  and  at  length  ob- 
tained, a  minister  of  many  parts  as 
well  as  genuine  Christian  character. 
It  happened  in  this  way:     I-Vom 
the  Bast  there  came  a     few     years 
ago  to  the  great  Northwest,  a  min- 
ister, who  in  order  to     finance     the 
present  a  little  better,  and  care  for 
the   future   of   his   growing   family, 
stepped  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  ac- 
tive pastorate,  and  with  his  wife, 
who    had    also    been   a   teacher, 
crossed     the     threshold     of     the 
"schoolroom  once  more,  and  took 
the  superintendency  of    a    public 
school.     By  each  member   of    the 
family  sharing  in    the    household 
tasks,  the  new  plan  worked  well. 
The  financial  outcome  also  made 
it  possible  for  the    family   to   in- 
vest in  land,  and  during  vacations, 
the  teacher  turned  farmer.  But  he 
could   not  forget,   and   others   soon 
found  out,  that  the     preaching     in- 
stinct was    still    strong.     Soon,  fol- 
lowing   occasional     preaching     ap- 
pointment*,     the       teacher-farmer 
found   himself     called     to     regular 


church  work,  agreeing  to  do  all  he 
could     on     Saturday    and     Sunday 
during    the    regular    school    year, 
with      additional     service       during 
part  of  the  summer,  a    special    em- 
phasis at  Easter  time,  and  once  ita 
a  while  a  brief  mission.     In  this 
way,  the  school,  the  soil  and  the 
soul  united  forces.    Two  churches 
twelve  miles  apart  shared  in  the 
ministry  of  the  pastor,  resulting 
in   a   unification  of  effort   and  a 
rallying  of   forces,    that    brought 
about  splendid  results. 

Every  Sunday    morning,    when 
weather  permitted,  the  entire  fam- 
ily of  this  threefold  worker  piled 
into  their    "Ford."     School    was 
left  behind,    farming,    if    remem- 
bered at  all,  was  looked  at  in  the 
light  of  a  pastime  and  future  asset, 
and  with  all  his  powers  centered  on 
his  people,  the  minister  alone  was  in 
evidence.    The  modest  remuneration 
rendered  for  his  services    was    sat- 
isfactory, the  churches     in     return 
received  the  services     of     an     able 
minister,  and  the     work     that     had 
struggled  along  for  years,  took   on 
new  life.     Audiences  grew  in  num- 
bers, and  a    new     church  ,- building' 
was  erected    in   the   rural    part  -of 


AN  AVEKAGB  SUNDAY 

the  parish,  the  missionary  appor- 
tionment met  in  full,  and  gradual- 
ly spiritual  forces  put  into  opera- 
tion' that  resulted  in  a  large  num- 
ber uniting  with  the  church.  In  the 
country  parish  success  was  achieved 
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largely  because  of  a  strong  emphasis 
being  placed  on  the  work  of  th^ 
Church  School,  resulting  in  the  larg- 
est enrollment  and  average  attend- 
ance of  any  rural  Sunday  School  iu 


TRN  NEW 

the  state.  In  the  village  organiza- 
tion a  fine  Church  School  work  was 
also  maintained,  with  the  additional 
force  of  a  larsrely  attended  and  in 
every  way  well  maintained  evening 
community  church  service. 

The  first  picture  is  that     of    the 
subject  of  this  sketch  and  his  family, 
as  fine     and     happy   a   "minister's 
crowd"  as  can  be     found     any- 
where, delightful  in    their    home 
life,  dear  to  the  entire  parish  and 
su'-cesstui  in  their  work. 

The  second    picture   shows    the 
rural  church  buildinj;  and  coufire- 
gation  on  an  average  Sundav,  just 
after  Sunday  School,  on  a  Sunday 
when  eighty  were  iu  attendance  at 
the  school  sessions,  and  over  one 
hundred  at  the  church  ser\'icc  that 
followed.-    It  ^va^  a  great  day  in 
the  history  of  that  rural  church, 
beginning  at  eleven  o'clock  for  the 
Snnday  School  study  and  closing  at 
two  in  the  afternoon  with  an  impres- 
sive service. 

The  third  scene  is  that  of  the  class 
r'f  ten,  uniting  with  the  church  that 


day,  eight  of  whom  were  from  the 
Sunday  School,  some  of  whom   re- 
ceived baptism  and  all  took  the  con- 
firmation vows  of  the  Christian  life; 
while  the  fourth  group  is  that  of  the 
young  men's  class,  with  the  pastor 
I     as  teacher,  and  the  young  fellow 
'     holding  the  flag,  is  that  of  a  mem- 
ber   spending    his     last    Sunday 
with  the  church,  before  going  in- 
to camp  in  his  country's  service. 

A  splendid  work  is  in  progress 
in  this  parish,  for  every  Sunday 
just  such  an  audience    faces    the 
minister,  with  a  real  spirit  of  wor- 
ship, an  earnest  dcs're  for  conse- 
crated service,     followed     during 
the  week  with  social  activities  and 
community     service     of   a  high    or- 
der.    So  this  teacher,   farmer,    min- 
ister is  sowing  seed  intellectual  and 
spiritual  that  is  bringing  forth  con- 
tinually, rich  and  lasting  in  its  re- 
sults. 

Not  many  men  would  be  equal  to 
the  strain,  but  with  a  fine  physique, 
a  well  trained  mind,  university  and 
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seminary  training,  and  an  optimism 
that  is  almost  boundless,  this  ines- 
senger  of  a  North  Dakota  parish, 
asks  for  nothing  greater  or  better 
than  the  combined  leadership  of  the 
school,  the  soil  and  the  soul. 


By  the  time  these  pages  are  being  read  the  Children's  Day  services  will 
be  the  great  feature  of  the  mouth  in  a  large  numl)er  of  our  churches.  The 
June  festival  touching  childhood,  youth,  parenthood  and  old  age  has  again 
brought  its  messages  of  joy,  and  the  offerings  made  for  Sunday  School  Ex- 
tension work  all  over  the  land  will  make  glad  many  pioneer  communities 
that  otherwise  could  not  have  the  message  taken  to  them.  Please  report 
the  results  of  the  Children's  Day  service,  and  write  about  any  other  phase 
of  the  work  to  the  Extension  Secretary,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  Yort. 
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THE  CONGREGATIONAL  BOARD 
OF  MINISTERIAL  RELIEF 


A  SUMMARY  OF  CONGREGATIONAL- 
MINISTERIAL  RELIEF 


THE  annual  summary  of  the  ef- 
fort of  our  Congregational 
fellowship  to  honor  our  re- 
tired ministers  and  the  widows  of 
ministers  for  1918,  has  just  been  is- 
sued by  the  Board  of  Relief.  This 
six  page  leaflet  can  be  obtained  free- 
ly by  writing  to  the  New  York  of- 
fice. This  review  does  not  include  the 
Annuity  Fund,  nor  The  Pilgrim 
Memorial  Fund,  but  does  include  the 
fourteen  State  Relief  Societies. 

The  National  and  State  Societies 
work  in  hearty  co-operation,  and 
had,  in  1918,  on  their  rolls,  544 
famil'es,  representing  probably  a 
thousand  persons,  ministers  and 
their  wives,  and  widows  and 
orphans.  Of  these  families  225  were 
on  the  State  Societies*  list  and  319 
on  that  of  the  National  Board.  Of 
the  actual  individual  enrollment, 
264  were  men,  and  280  were  women. 
Those  under  the  care  of  the  State  So- 
cieties received  $39,726.22,  while 
the  National  Society  paid  out 
$75,604.87,  a  total     of     $115,331.09. 


Never  before  in  the  history  of  our 
churches  was  so  large  a  sum  avail- 
able for  this  beautiful  and  just  m*n- 
istry. 

During  the  year  there  was  added 
to  the  permanent  funds  of  the  State 
Societies,  mostly  in  Connecticut, 
$40,107.27,  and  to  the  endowments 
of  the  National  Society,  $17,805.7^. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  State 
Societies  were  $96,026.71,  and  of  the 
National  Board,  $124,091.26,  a  grand 
total  of  $220,117.97. 

The  State  Societies  held  endow- 
ments, on  December  31,  1918, 
amounting  to  $459,072.90.  and  the 
National  Board,  $1,170,524.21,  both 
sums  totalling  $1,629,597.11. 

Both  The  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund 
and  the  Annuity  Fund  had  a  suc- 
cessful year. 

The  outlook  is  most  encouraging, 
but  the  work  is  far  from  being  fin- 
ished. The  average  payments  to  the 
544  families  were  about  $212.  Who 
can  think  that  this  is  enough  in 
these  times? 
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OUR  CLOTHING  DEPARTMENT 

WE  are  glad  to  be  able  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  all  the 
kind  friends  who  have  so  generously  contributed  to  our  cloth- 
ing department  during  the  i>ast  year.  We  have  never  re- 
ceived garments  of  better  quality,  and  are  deeply  fateful  to  every 
church  and  individual  who  has  responded  to  our  need  along  this  line, 
whether  the  gift  was  sent  direct  to  the  home  of  some  aged  minister  or 
to  the  New  York  office.  We  wish  we  could  share  with  the  readers  of 
The  American  MisfciioNARY  the  beautiful  letters  of  appreciation  that 
have  been  coming  to  us  in  acknowledgment  of  the  assistance  received. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
WOMAN'S  HOME  MISSIONARY 

FEDERATION 


TOPIC  FOR  JULY,  1919 

Sdiauffier  Missionary  Training  School 

PROGRAM  FOR  AN  AMERICANIZA- 
TION MEETING 

Hymn:   "America  the  Beautiful." 

Scripture:   Bzekiel  47:21-23;  Isaiah  56:6- 

8;  AcU  2:511. 
Prayer 

•Hymn : 

God  save  this  School  in  a  great  pur- 
pose reared. 

To  hold  aloft  the  torch  with  faith's 
pure  flame, 

And  keep  the  law  within  the  word 
revered 

"Not  to  be  served,  but  all  to  serve  I 
came." 

May  all  the  lives  that  tarry  by  this 
shrine 

Go  hence  in  God's  due  time,  a  glori- 
ous band 

To  break  to  men  the  bread  of  Mfe 
divine. 

And  make  our  nation  loved  a  Holy 
Land. 

Pilled  with  the  large  hope  of  the 
present  day, 

Pledge  we  our  strength  for  all  the 
broadening  task, 

'Tis  not  release  then  from  the  Mas- 
ter's way. 

But  faith  and  power  to  do  His  will 
we  ask. 

Of  them  we  honor  truly  is  it  said. 
Without  us  perfect  never  shall  they 

be, 
Oh  grant  us  then,     still     by     Thy 

Spirit  led. 
To   spread   today   the     Truth     that 

makes  men  free. 

Americanization — What  it  it. 

"Americanization  is  an  attitude  of 
the  mind  upholding  certain  princi- 
ples."— Talbot, 

Find  material  on  the  subject  in  the 
book  "Americanization"  by  Winthrop 
Talbot,  published  by  the  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.,  New  York  City,  1917. 

Define  in  various  ways — Americaniza- 
tion. 

Assign  topics  on  "What  we  can  do  in- 
dividually for  our  next  door  neighbor." 

Ask  for  several  definitions  of  Democ- 
racy. 

Ask  each  one  in  the  meeting  to  tell 


one  thing  she  has  done  in  the  interests 
of  Americanization.  What  added  thing 
will  she  do  now? 

Find  instances  of  what  Schauffler 
graduates  have  done  in  back  numbers  of 
the  SchaufHer  Memorial. 

Send  for  leaflets:  "Schauffler  and 
Americanization,"  Mrs.  H.  H.  Hart,  and 
"Christian  Internationalism,"  Ernest 
Boumer  Allen  and  for  half-tone  pictures 
to  5111  Fowler  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Close  the  meeting  with  the  hsnnn — 
Faith  of  our  Fathers. 


^Taken  from  the  dedication  poem  for 
the  new  Administration  Building  No- 
vember 9,  1917.  Written  by  Rev.  F. 
Q.  Blanchard — Tune,  Longwood. 


ANNUAL  MEETING 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Fed- 
eration will  be  held  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  October 
22nd,  23rd  and  24th,  at  the  time  of 
the  National  Council  gathering.  The 
sessions  will  open  on  the  afternoon 
of  October  22nd,  with  an  Open  Con- 
ference of  the  Executive  Committee 
and  delegates,  followed,  it  is  hoped, 
by  a  dinner  for  all  the  women  pres- 
ent at  the  Council.  Thursday,  Octo- 
ber 23rd,  there  will  be  an  all  day 
session,  full  of  inspiration  and  pre- 
senting new  programs  of  work  for 
the  Tnions.  On  Friday  morning,  Oc- 
tober 24th,  there  will  be  an  Open 
Forum  for  the  discussion  of  auxil- 
iary problems  including  Organiza- 
tion, Finance,  Methods,  Mission 
Study,  etc.  The  Unions  are  urged  to 
send  questions  in  these  matters  to 
Miss  Miriam  F.  Choate,  289  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Each  Unioii 
is  entitled  to  representation  by  its 
president,  and  seven  accredited  dele- 
gates, and  it  is  earnestly  desired  that 
there  shall  be  a  lar^e  and  repre- 
sentative gathering  of  our  women  at 
this  time.  Fuller  details  as  to  pro- 
gram will  be  given  later. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 
YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  and  CHILDREN'S  WORK 


STORY  TIME  IN  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

By  Ethel  B.  DiHer 


HAVE  you  ever  told  the  story  in 
your  Sunday  School  of  the 
four  Indians,  two  old  and 
two  young  who  went  2000  miles  to 
St.  Louis  for  the  white  man's  book 
of  Heaven  and  their  disappointment 
in  not  finding  a  Bible  in  their  own 
language  T  The  story  of  their  thrill- 
ing adventures  and  how  only  one 
lived  to  return  was  printed  several 
years  later  in  an  eastern  paper  and 
missionaries  were  promptly  sent  to 
them.  Add  to  this  story  a  few  up-to- 
date  items  of  our  present  work 
among  the  Indians  and  you  will  find 
your  school  will  be  glad  to  help  this 
work.  This  is  just  one  of  hun- 
dreds of  interesting  stories  that  if 
told  by  an  enthusiastic,  well  pre- 
pared missionary  superintendent 
will  increase  the  interest  in  your 
school  and  increased  interest  means 
increased  numbers. 

Did  you  ever  try  having  your 
school  guess  the  names  of  our  mis- 
sionary societies  as  you  gave  their 
initials?  They  will  enjoy  it  immense- 
ly and  never  forget  the  names.  A 
short  time  ago  in  speaking  to  a  per- 
son taking  up  some  missionary  work 
for  the  first  time  I  used  the  initials 
in  speaking  of  our  national  socie- 
ties. I  might  as  well  have  used  a 
foreign  language  for  it  meant  noth- 
ing to  this  person.  Just  think  of  the 
good  which  a  drill  would  have  ac- 
complished had  there  been  one  in  the 
school  that  person  attended. 

Recently  a  worker  in  a  city  mis- 
sion told  of  a  foreign  woman  who 
came  to  that  mission.  Her  husband 
drank  and  beat  her  so  that  she  lived 
for  her  two  children  alone.  One 
child  died  and  later  the  other  one 
was  taken  very  sick.  There  was 
just  one  little  stove  in  the  home  and 
the  doctor  said  another  was  needed 


to  save  the  child's  life.  The  mother 
went  to  the  mission  and  begged  the 
worker  to  get  the  stove  for  her.  That 
night  the  worker  told  of  this  wom- 
in's  need  in  a  young  people's  meeting 
and  by  7  o'clock  the  next  morning 
the  stove  was  up  and  the  home  warm 
so  that  the  child  lived. 

Perhaps  you  are  thinking  that  you 
do  not  hear  of  such  definite  needs  as 
this  one  but  you  can  by  selecting 
several  missionary  fields  and  writing 
to  the  workers  there  and  they  will 
gladly  reply  providing  you  give  them 
plenty  of  time  and  tell  them  just 
what  you  wish.  Bead  their  replies 
or  tell  briefly  of  these  needs  to  your 
school  and  give  your  school  the  op- 
portunity of  selecting  one.  The  op- 
portunity to  decide  for  themselves 
increases  their  interest  and  makes 
each  one  responsible.  Professor  St. 
John  says  that  giving  for  missions 
has  educational  value  in  proportion 
as  it  is  really  the  child's  gift  and  the 
more  definitely  the  gift  is  applied  to 
the  meeting  of  particular  needs  the 
greater  its  reflex  influence  is. 

The  Sunday  School  has  more  and 
more  come  to  be  the  onl}^  instruction 
the  child  receives  to  prepare  him  for 
the  Christian  life  and  you  can  no 
more  afford  to  leave  out  missionary 
instruction  there,  than  you  can  arith- 
metic in  the  school.  Just  as  the  day 
school  keeps  up  a  high  standard  of 
efficiency  so  must  the  Sunda/ School. 
The  most  efficient  plan  for  mission- 
ary instruction  in  the  Sunday  School 
today  is  the  Tercentenary  Chart.  It 
provides  for  both  home  and  foreign 
missions,  devoting  one  month  to 
each  of  the  missionary  societies.  Se- 
lect a  capable,  enthusiastic  mission- 
ary superintendent  and  missionary 
instruction  will  be  looked  forward  to 
byaU. 
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SOME  SERVICE 

By  Myra  F, 

WE  can  build  much  upon  the 
interest  and  enthusiasm  of 
our  young  people  in  Bible 
Schools  today.  We  think  the  inter- 
est is  best  personal.  John  in  the 
senior  class  goes  to  Sunday  School 
often  because  Mary  is  in  the  same 
school  and  Billy  is  happier  in  the 
kindergarten  circle  because  his 
friend  Fred  is  next  to  him.  We  be- 
lieve similarly  John  likes  to  knaw 
the  fellows  at  Grand  View  in  their 
activities  with  book  or  ball  and  Billy 
enjoys  hearing  of  little  Pedro  of  the 
neighbor  state  of  New  Mexico.  Thus 
we  count  much  on  our  special  class 
interest.  The  children  are  in  the 
age  of  best  friends.  One  class  may 
be  gathering  its  money  by  a  sale  for 
work  in  Humacao,  another  having  a 
linen  shower  for  a  chosen  field;  one 
sewing  for  a  minister's  family  on  the 
frontier.  There  is  rivalry  in  interest 
in  what  "our  class*'  has  chosen. 
There  was  undoubted  jollity  when 
our  junior  boys  in  two  classes  col- 
lected articles  for  *' grab-bags"  sent 
as  surprises  to  the  reservation 
schools  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association. 

The  enthusiam  engendered  must 
be  practical  to  the  youngster  of  to- 
day. This  year  we  adopted  our  an- 
nual budget  with  a  substantial  in- 
crease at  a  monthly  teacher's  meet- 
ing instead  of  at  the  small  commit- 
tee meeting.  As  a  combined  geo- 
graphy, spelling,  civics,  philanthro- 
pic lesson  it  was  a  success  with  fun 
for  all.  The  budget  was  left  on  the 
board  until  the  following  Sunday. 
Waiting  for  the  school  to  assemble 
some  boys  were  helping  the  commit- 
tee transcribe  the  list  of  benevo- 
lences for  reference  until  the  secre- 
tary's .minutes  should  be  given  her. 

"Auto"  at  B ,  was  at  the  head  of 

the  list.  Schauffler  followed.  ''Isn't 
that  word  spelled  ^vrong,"  said  mas- 
ter assistant.  •'Possibly."  "It 
doesn't  begin  with  ap  "S"  and  has 
no  "1".  "Why  what  do  you  think 
the  real  word  is?"    "I  thought  the 


FRAGMENTS 

Edgtrton 

"Chauflfer"  for  the  "auto"  would 
need  something."  The  assistant  and 
his  friends  are  "embryo"  contribut- 
ors for  the  next  "chauffer"  of  the 
C.  H.  M.  S.  of  whom  they  hear  and 
Schauffler  never  again  will  be  an 
unknown,  word. 

Children  love  parties  as  well  as 
grown-ups.  Come  into  one  of  our 
"Missionary  parties."  This  one  is 
for  the  Primary  Department.  The 
teacher  wdll  be  glad  to  help  with 
the  real  "eats."  Children  and  some- 
times the  parents  get  excited  over 
the  preparations  for  the  "surprise 
boxes"  that  are  to  go  out  to  every 
one  of  the  family  of  the  minister  at 
X.,  Washington.  Individual  classes 
of  the  department  are  given,  some- 
times choose,  the  child  of  the  family 
their  class  may  surprise.  "May  our 
class  have  Gladys,  for  we  have  a 
Gladys?"  Are  the  surprise  boxes 
worth  while?  In  dollars?  We  think 
so,  and  in  training  for  co-operation 
and  good  fellowship  much  more.  The 
baseball  for  Harrv  and  the  hair  rib- 
bons  for  Lucy  are  talents  invested 
and  mean  more  to  our  owti  young 
people  than  any  balls  or  ribbons  of 
thoir  own. 

Perhaps  the  party  is  of  the  Be- 
ginners Kindergarten  circle.  Last 
year  a  little  boy  in  the  far  south  had 
a  treasure  bag.  This  year  a  Pacific 
Coast  Oriental  Kindergarten  is  to  be 
remembered  with  a  splendid  collec- 
tion of  new  games  and  i>ersonal  use- 
ful gifts.  We  are  to  try  plans  for 
the  other  departments  this  year  and 
have  confidence  in  their  success. 

These  are  some  of  our  experiences 
saved  from  the  wreckage  of  earlier 
ships  of  fortune.  They  are  camou- 
flaged for  the  needs  of  today  and 
may  serve  as  illustrations  how  we  in 
the  Union  Congregational  Church 
Bible  School  are  trying  to  have  our 
young  people  listen  to  the  calls  for 
service.  If  thev  can  be  of  service  to 
those  who  are  facing  similar  prob- 
lems in  their  work,  we  shall  be  glad 
that  we  passed  them  on. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF 

RECEIPTS 


The  American  Missionary  Association 

Inring  C.  Gaylord,  Treasurer  -  287  Fourth  ATenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Receipts  for  April,  1919 
The  Daniel  Hand  Educational  Fund  for  Colored  People 

Income  for  April  from  Investments  $  9.228.21 

Previously  acknowledged   Sl.983.18 


$41,211.26 


Current  Receipts 


EASTERN    DISTRICT 


MAINE — $287.01. 

BauKort  Hammond  St.  Ch..  43.72;  W.  M. 
S..  of  All  Souls  Ch..  bbL  and  box  Koods  for 
Athens.  Ala.  Biddefor«li  S.  S..  Lincoln 
Mem..  4.43.  Breweri  First  Ch.,  9.64.  Eliot i 
Ch..  4.  Freeporti  First  Ch..  14.  Green- 
villet  Ch..  13.  l>wl«tont  Pine  St.  Ch..  35. 
Milltnocketi  First  S.  S..  2.  Portiimdi 
Woodfords  Ch..  39.76;  S.  S..  7.58.  Sheraum 
Millat  Ch..  3.75.  Skowhefcant  Island  Ave. 
Ch..  21.  Stonlnirtoni  Ch..  2.  WMtbrookt 
Ch..   12.39.     York   VUlasei  W.   M.   Soc.   5. 

lVoinan*a    Home    Mlaalonary      Unloo      of 
Maine,  Mrs.  C.   E.  Leach.  Treas..  $69.75. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE — $506.44. 

Amiierfitt  Ch..  7.20.  Barrinirtont  Ch., 
14.18.  Concordt  First  Ch..  67.88;  S.  S..  7.64. 
l>overi  First  Ch.,  Southern  &  Western 
Missionary  Soc.  25.  Eant  Andovert  6.  S.. 
Lincoln  Mem..  2.08.  Eaiit  Derry:  First 
Ch..  4.  FarminKlont  S.  S..  6.  Franklin  i 
Ch..  40.50.  Hanovert  Ch.  of  Christ  at 
Dartmouth  College.  49.  Keenet  First  Ch., 
41.25.  LancaMteri  Ch.,  8.33;  Miss  G.  G.  T., 
j^oods  for  Brewer  Normal  School.  New- 
Inirtoni  Ch..  5.13.  Pikei  Bethany  Ch..  2.25. 
Plymontlit  Ch..  15.12.  Porlmnontlit  S.  S.. 
for   Mcintosh.    Ga..    18.25.      Ryei   Ch.,    25.10. 

Tile  New  Hampnliire  Female  Cent  Inatl- 
tntion  and  Home  Mi»Mlonary  Union,  Miss 
Annie  A.  MacFarland.  Treas..  $167.53. 

VERMONT— $402.48. 

Bellowa  Fallai  First  Ch..  17.51.  <Brandont 
First  Ch..  6.90.  Caboti  Ch..  21.98;  S.  S.,  8.02. 
Cambridset  Ch..  2.75.  Derbyi  Ch..  2.60. 
Unmmenitont  Ch..  2.70.  EaMt  Doraett  Ch.. 
7.57.  Fairhavent  First  Ch..  15.  Hartfordt 
Second  Ch..  7.22.  Jefrenionville i  Ch..  3.30. 
Lyndon\iUet  Ch..  10.  MorriMvilles  Ch..  4.06. 
Newbury:  Flrst'Ch..  58.  Norwicht  Ch..  4.68. 
Orieanat  Brownington  and  Orleans  Ch..  25. 
Orwelli    First    Ch.,    49.34. 

I    S.    S. 

11. S8. 

South 


Penchami    First 

Lincoln    Mem., 

St.    Johuaburyi 

Royaltont      Ch.. 


Ch..  13.03.  Putne> 
1.95.  Rupert:  Ch.. 
South    8.    S..    6. 68. 

4.36.       Sprinfrtteid:  First  Ch.,       37.05! 

Thetfordi  First  Ch..  5.16.  WalHaflrfordt 
First  Ch..  10.  Went  Hartford:  Ch..  1.61. 
WUder:  Ch..  3.  Wiudaort  Old  South  Ch..  10. 
WoodMtoek:  Ch..  51.13. 

MASSACHI'SEITS — $4,510.19. 

(Donatlona  44S93.53,  Lesaelea  21B.66) 

Amherntt  Hope  Ch..  7.  Auburn:  Ch..  22. 
Ballardvalei  I'nion  Ch.,  35.52.  Belcher- 
town  i  Ch..  11.25.  Berkley:  Ch..  8.20:  S.  S.. 
1.80.  BernanlMtoni  Goodale  Memorial  Ch., 
13.14.  BoMton:  Old  South  Ch..  1.000;  M.  S. 
L.  for  Talladesra  College  Librarv.  10: 
Mrs.  C.  and  other  friends  Magazines, 
books,  etc.,   for  Marion.   Ala.:    "A    Friend," 


20.50.  GQlt 
Greenfield  t 
Ch..  10.20. 
HaverkUlt 
Holbroekt 


10.      Bradford:    Fir»t   Ch..    of      Christ.      15. 
Bralntree:  First  Ch..     14.25.     Brldsewateri 
Central    Square      Ch..      16.07.      Cambrtdvet 
Pilgrim  Ch.,  41.69.     Cheaters  Second  Ch..  7. 
Chieopee   FaUat    Second    Ch..    21.37;    M.    B. 
C.    for    Gregory    Institute.    5.       Cokaaaetti 
Second  Ch.,  8.     Dalton:  W.  M.  C.  for  Tal- 
ladega  College.    100.      Dedhamt   First   Ch.. 
5.      Dorchester:      Second   Ch..    67.13.      Dan- 
■table:  Evan.  Ch.,  20.  Eaat  Boatont  Baker 
Ch.,    3.33.      Bdsartowat      S.    S..    2.60.      Fall 
Rivers  Central  Ch.,  169.57:  First  S.  S..  Lin- 
coln   Memorial.    17;    Mrs.    C.      E.      B..      for 
Straight  College.  25.  Fitchbanes  Roll  stone 
Missionary    Society,    box   goods   for   Kings 
Mountain.  N.  C.     Florence:  Ch. 
Ch..    2.      Grafton:      S.    S..    2.65. 
Second   Ch.,    54.      Hadleyt   First 
Haverhliit    Centre    Ch^    22.50. 
Riverside    Memorial'  Ch..      10. 
Winthrop    Ch.,    9.      Holyokei      Second    Ch. 
139.50.       Honaatouie:    Ch..    11.88.      Jamaica 
Plain:    Boylston    Ch.,    7.98.      liexliKcton:    S. 
S..  for  S.  A.  at  Saluda  Seminary.  10;  E.  O. 
N..   for  S.   A.   at  Mcintosh.  Ga..      1.      Marl- 
borouifh:   First  Ch..  21.30.     Medfordt  Mys- 
tic Ch..  26.63.     Medwayi  Village  S  .S,.  1.25. 
Merrimac:   Pilgrim    Ch..    7.01.      MIddleborot 
Central   Ch..,   10.17.     Mniburyi     Second  Ch., 
3.92.      Mittineaffue:    Ch..    12.17.    MontiMntet 
First   Ch..    4.16.      New   Bedford:   North   Ch^ 
42.53.      Newburynort:      Central    Ch.,    35.75. 
Newton:   Eliot   Ch..   120:   Eliot   S.   S.   25;   J. 
A.    G..    for   Talladega   College.    2.      Ncwtoa 
HlRThlanda:    Ch..     100.       Newtonvlllet    Cen- 
tral   Ch..    100.-    Northampton:      First 
163.25.     Northbridsei  Rockdale  C.    E. 
for   Gregory   Inst.,    5.      Paxton:   S,    S.. 
Pittsfleid:    J.    VV.    T.,    for      Talladega 
lege.    10.      ^uincy:      Bethany      Ch.. 
Rocheater:  First  Ch..   16.     Rockland: 
Ch..  7.43.     Shefneldt  Ch..  7.78;  C.  E.  Soc.  2. 
Somerville:    Prospect    HIU    Ch..    11:    Pros- 
pect   Hill    Ch..    S.    S..    3.36.      Sontk    Hadleyt 
Y.    W.    C.    A.    of   Mount   Holyoke     College, 
100.  South  Hadley  Falls:  "G.."  100.  Sprtns- 
lleld:  First  Ch.   of  Christ.  61.T87;  M.  K.,  for 
Tillotson    College,    20.      Stoa«rbton>      First 
Ch..    15.      Sunderland:      Ch..    15.      Tanntont 
Trin.    Ch.,    38.50;    Winslow   Ch.,    20;    Socie- 
ties in  Union  Ch  .  for  Talladega  College.  6. 
Waltham:    First    Ch ,    11,      Waivham:    Ch.. 
19.19:  S.  S..  1.81.     Warren:  Ch..  12.16.  Web- 
uter:  First  Ch..  18.50.     Wellealey:  E,  H.  K.. 
for  Talladega  College,  1.  West  SprlncAeldt 
First  Ch..  78.70    Whltmant  First  C?h.,  22.27* 
S.    S..   3.30.     Wiiilnmatown:   First   Ch..    328! 
\%incheNter:    First    Ch..    123.75;    Second    a 
S..  2.     Worcester:  Bethany  S.  S..  7.60;  Cen- 
tral   Ch  .    96.11;    "A    Friend."    275;    Hadwen 
Park    Ch.,    5.71;    Old    South    Ch..    25;    Pied- 
mont   Ch..    103.      Wrentham:      Ch..    2.      •'A 
Friend    in   Mass,.»'   50. 
Woman*a    Home    Mlaaionary    Aaaoclation 


Ch.. 

Soc 

1  83. 

Ctol- 
19.49. 
First 
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of  Maws.  A  R.  1^  Mrs.  Amos  Lawrence 
Hath e way.  Treasurer.  Brookltnet  Harvard. 
Ch.,  Young  Ladles  Soc.  for  Piedmont  Ool- 
lege,  Demorest.  Qa.,  25. 

Lefcac&es. 

Bowtont  Emeline  Cushinf?.  for  Talladega 
College,  50.     Newtont  John  Ward,  by  Bur- 
ton  Payne   Gray,   Exec,   500    (reserve   leg- 
acy 333.34).   166.66. 
RHODE   ISLAND — $87.30. 

Greenville t  Miss  O.  A.,  copies  of  St. 
Nicholas  Magazine,  for  Library.  Ballard 
School.  Pawlacketi  Women's  Guild,  for 
Talladega  College,  25.  Provldenrej  Bene- 
ficent Ch.,  30:  Free  Evan.  Ch.,  7.30;  A.  W. 
C.  for  Tougaloo  College.  25. 

CENTRAL   DISTRICT 
CONBrECTICUT— $4,945.11. 

fDonatlmBM  1.445.1  !•  Legacies  3.500.00> 
Bridseportt  United  Ch..  139.92:  United 
S.  S..  5.  BrUitolt  Mrs.  J.  B.  T.,  for  Touga- 
loo College.  50.  Colchefiteri  Miss  M.  D., 
4.50.  Eafleld:  First  S.  S.,  4.71.  Prankllns 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  S.  and  Miss  L  M.  J., 
two  telephones  for  Brewer  Normal  School. 
Haddamt  Ch.,  25.  Hnrtfordt  Asylum  Hill 
Ch..  150:  First  Ch.  of  Christ.  158.37:  Fourth 
S.  S..  Primary  Dept.,  5:  Warburton  Chapel 
S.  S.,  19.11;  C.  W.  W..  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege. 10.  Hebron:  First  Ch.,  9.  Ivoryloni 
Ch..  31.02.  Je^vett  Cltyi  Ch..  10.20.  Madi- 
»oni  First  Ch..  12.45.  Blerldeni  W.  H.  S^ 
for  Talladega  College.  4.  NIddletown:  H. 
H.  P..  for  Talladega  College.  25.  Mllfordt 
Ch..  9.76.  BTew  Havent  Ch.  of  the  Redeem- 
er. 63.81:  S.  S.,  20;  S.  E.  B..  for  Talladega 
College.  25.  New  London i  First  Ch.  of 
Christ.  17.90.  New  Mllford:  Rootstown 
Ch..  bbl.  goods  for  Gregory  Inst.  Mllfordt 
Miss  A.  L.  B..  for  Talladega  College.  1. 
New  PreMloni  Ch..  41.  Northfleldi  Ch..  7.20: 
S.  S..  2.35.  North  Haven:  Ch..  15.80.  North 
.Moniactoni  Ch..  20.  Norwich t  Mrs.  J.  L 
C.  for  Chandler  School.  10.  Norwich 
Towns  First  S.  S..  Lincoln  Mem.,  7.16. 
Plainville:  Ch..  30.85.  PlantMvlllei  A.  M. 
S..  for  Chandler  School.  10.  Poqaonociii 
Ch..  6.28.  Pntnamt  Second  Ch..  &  S.  S.. 
37.19.  Sharon:  First  Ch..  2.62.  Slnmbnryt 
First  Ch.  of  Christ.  20.12.  South  Britain: 
Rev.  C.  L  T..  for  Elbowoods.  N.  Dak..  2. 
Soath  Norwalk:  H.  M.  C.  for  Chandler 
School.  10.  Sameldi  First  Ch..  25.  Thom- 
aatOBi  Ch..  22.54.  Tolland:  Ch..  26.  Waiih- 
Inirtont  Fir.«»t  Ch.,  16.63.  Waterbnryt  First 
S.  S..  25.  Watertown:  Mrs.  O.  W.  B..  for 
Chandler  School.  5.  WeMtcheMer:  Ch.. 
4  34.  IVilllmantle:  J.  M.  S..  for  Talladega 
College.  5.  ^Vilton:  Ch..  bbl.  goods  for 
Gregory  Institute.  ^Vindwort  Ch..  17.47. 
l^^indnor  Lockn:  E.  C.  C.  for  Talladega 
College.  25.  Wlnnted.:  Second  Ch..  33.04. 
l^'oodatoek:  Ch.  bbl.  goods  for  Brewer 
Normal  School. 

Wonian*M  Cong*l  Home  MiMMionary  Un- 
ion of  Conn.,  Mrs.  George  Dahl.  Treae. 
¥:mmi  Haven:  Aux.,  for  Thorsby  Inst..  9. 
KenMlnjirton:  Aux..  for  Chandler  School. 
10.  l^\  C,  H.  M.  V.  of  Conn.:  197.77.  To- 
tal   216.77. 

Learacy 

New  Londont  Martha  S.  Harris.   3.500. 

NKW   YORK — $1,909.74. 

Amber:  Ch..  5.20'.  Berlciihire:  Ch..  6,50. 
nrooiilyni  Central  Ch..  W.  B.  Soc.  box 
goods  for  Marlon.  Ala.:  Clinton  Avenue  S. 
S..  25:  Lewis  Ave.  Ch.,  f or  Kindergarten 
Talladega  College.  48:  Park  Ch..  S.  S..  10.: 
Plymouth  Ch.  Home  Mission  Chapter,  for 
Marion.  Ala.,  2.83:  F.  B.  O..  for  Talladega 
College.  5.  Brookton:  Ch..  1.95.  Bniralo: 
First  Ch..  Women's  Soc.  bv  Mrs.  F.  S 
F..  for  Ryder  Memorial  Hospital.  17. 
C^iappaqaas  First  S.  S..  2.  Cortland:  Sec- 
ond Ch.,  1.69.  Paimort:  A.  M.  L..  10.  Gna- 
port:  S.  S.,  Lincoln  Mem..  5.50.  Gloveni- 
vlllei    Ch.,    57.40.      Greene:    First    Ch..    7.50. 


Jameatowa:  Pilgrim  Memorial  Ch..  3.67. 
Lake  View:  Ch..  4.11.  Moravia:  L  M.  S . 
Case  Goods  for  Straight  College.  Mount 
Sinai:  Ch..  8.21.  Munnmrllle:  Ch««  3.90. 
New  York:  Armenian  EvangelicaJ  Ch.,  5; 
n.  E.  E.,  for  Brewer  Normal  School,  50: 
E.  T.  W..  for  Tougaloo  College,  250:  F 
K.  C.  for  Tougaloo  College,  25.  North 
KvanNt  S.  S..  6.20.  Owego:  .First  Pres. 
Union  Ch..  5.20.  Oxford:  First  Ch..  15. 
PonghkeepMiei  First  Ch.,  42.  R»nsaeiaer 
FaUnt  First  Ch..  6.  Illverhead:  First  Ch., 
34.15:  Sound  Ave.  Ch..  30.29.  Rodman: 
Ch..  4.34.  Rowcoe:  Ch..  4.55.  Schenectady: 
I'ilgrim  Ch..  18.  Sherbnrnet  Ch..  123:  S. 
S..  23.90.  Sherrlll:  Ch..  13.31.  Sidney:  S. 
S.  Lincoln  Mem..  10.  Bpencerport:  Ch.. 
8.19.  Taekahoe:  Union  S.  S..  Lincoln 
Mem.,  10.86.  Walton:  First  Ch.,  30.02:  S. 
S..  40:  Ch.,  two  bbls.  goods  for  Wilming- 
ton. N.  C:  H.  H.,  for  Gregory  Institute. 
1.30.  Weat  RIoomfieldt  Ch.,  14.60.  White 
Plains:  Westchester  Ch..  95. 

Woman's  Home  Minnlonary  Union  of 
New   YorlK.  Mrs.   W.   A.    Kirkwood.    Treas. 

Brooklyn:  South  Ch..  L.  B.  Soc.  for 
Scholarship  at  Fisk  University,  50.  Buf- 
falo: First  Ch..  W.  B.  C,  for  Piedmont 
College.  20.  WeirtcheNter:  Chatterton  Hill 
L.  A.,  for  S.  A.  at  Grand  View,  25.  Nkigarai 
First,  for  Piedmont.  60;  and  for  Thorsby. 
21.  "Forward"  for  Lincoln  Normal 
School.  Marlon.  Ala.,  150.  .W,  H.  M.  U.  of 
N.  Y..  492.37.     Total.   818.37. 

NEW  JBRSfSY — $240.51. 

Newark:  First,  Jube  Mem.  Ch.,  10. 
Orange:  H.  L.  H.,  for  Tougaloo  College.  50. 
Mrs.  M.  P.  St.  J.,  for  Talladega  College. 
10.  Patterson:  First  Ch..  15.  River 
Edge:  First  Ch..  5.51.  Upper  Montclalrt 
Christian  Union  Ch..   150. 

PENNSYLVANIA — $43.52. 

Neadville:  Park  Ave.  Ch..  25.  Newcaatie: 

Miss  E.  C.  L..  for  Tougaloo  College,  5. 

Woman*a  Miaalonary  Union  of  Pennayl- 
vania,  Mrs.  David  Howells.  Treas..  13.5?. 
DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA — $762.43. 

CDonationa  262.43,   Legacy  SOOOO) 

Wnahlngton:  First  Ch..  112.50:  Ingram 
Memorial  Ch..  23.43:  Missionary  Society  of 
Lincoln,  for  Talladega  College,  10:  Dr.  ^ 
G.  A..  10:  Dr.  M  K.  G.,  20:  Dr.  H.  A.  T., 
25.  for  Straight  College:  Miss  U  L.  B.,  5: 
W.  A.  B..  1:  Mrs.  M.  E.  B..  1;  M.  M.  C.  25: 
•T.  F.  C.  5:  L  G.  C.  1:  Mrs.  L  G.  C.  1: 
Mr.  C.  1:  E.  M.  D.,  5;  W.  A.  E..  1:  T.  F.. 
1-  J.  H.  H..  2.50:  R.  E.  H..  2:  N,  N..  1: 
Rev.  J.  E.  M..  1:  J.  H.  M..  1:  Miss  M.  O.. 
1:  R.  B.  P.,  1:  Rev.  E.  B.  S..  5.  for  Talla- 
dega College. 

Legacy 

Washington:    Alfred    Wallace,    by    C.    R. 
Wallace.  500. 
OHIO— $4,033.50. 

(Donations    1.3(MiJS4,    Legacy    2,66«.<NI) 

Bellevne:  H.  C.  S..  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege. 5.  Cincinnati:  Walnut  Hills  Ch..  45. 
Cleveland:  Hough  Ave.  Ch..  34.41:  Mrs.  M. 
P..  for  Rio  Grande  Industrial  School.  5. 
Colnmbna:  First  Ch.,  135  (of  which  3.85 
from  S.  S.  Class,  for  Pleasant  Hill.  Tenn.) 
Plymouth  Ch..  38.  Connennt:  First  C7h.. 
90.  Eiyrla:  First  Ch..  66.90.  Lexington: 
Ch..  23.  North  Olmatedt  S.  S.  for  Chandler 
School.  5  Springfield:  First  (Jh..  38.71. 
Toledo:  First  S.  S..  for  Cappahoslc.  Va.. 
260. 

Throngh  CongrcKational  Conference  of 
Ohio,  Rev.  J.  G.  Eraser,  D.  D.,  Treas., 
99.39. 

Woman'M  Home  MisMlonary  Unton  of 
Ohio,  Miss  Mary  H.  Hutchison.  Treas. 
PalneNvllle:  S.  S.  Class,  for  S.  A.  Straight 
Collegre.  10.  W,  H.  M.  U.  of  Ohio:  511.43. 
Total    521.43. 
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North    Benton  I      Simon      Hartzell.      8.000 
(reserve   legacy   5.333.34).   2.666.66. 
INDIANA — $41.35. 

Mlchtsan  CItyt  First  S.   S..   5.46. 

Conirre^iratlonal    Conference    of    Indiana* 

by  Edgrar  A.  Brown,  Treas..  35.89. 

MICHIGAN— $182.€6. 

Charlevoix  I  Ch.,  two  packa^res  Roods, 
for  Athens,  Ala.  CHntont  Ch.,  10.95;  W. 
M.  a.  5;  Friend,  10,  for  Athens.  Ala. 
(Untoni  W.  M.  S.,  box  foods  for  Athens, 
Ala.  Constaatlnet  Ch..  for  Athens.  Ala.. 
10;  First  S.  S.*  Lincoln  Mem..  15.82;  S.  S. 
Class,  two  bbls.  goods  for  Athens.  Ala. 
Detroit:  E.  H..  magazines  for  Library  at 
Ballard  School.  Moreneli  W.  M.  S..  8;  Jr. 
C.  E.  Soc.  5.  for  Athens.  Ala.;  W.  M.  S..  * 
box  goods  for  Athens,  Ala.  Otaefpoi  Ch.. 
bbl.  goods  for  Athens,  Ala.  Plttafordi  W- 
M.  S.,  for  Athens.  Ala..  4  and  bbl.  goods. 
Otneffoi  Ch.,  2.75:  Friends.  2  for  Athens. 
Ala.  Someraeti  Ch..  for  Athens.  Ala..  5. 
West  Adrlant  Ch.,  1.65  for  Athens.  Ala. 
also  box  goods. 

Miehigan  Coagreffatlonnl  Conference, 
Mr.  L.  P.   Haight.  Treas..   53.59. 

Woman*n  Home  Miaalonary  Vnlon  of 
Michigan,  Miss  Marcia  V.  Hall.  Treas.. 
48.50. 

WB8TKRN    DISTRICT 
ILLINOIS — $2,722.06. 

(Donationa   1 .083.40,  Legaclea  l,«36.e6) 

Abln«doni  Missionary  Soc,  bbl.  goods 
for  Kings  Mountain.  Bartlettt  S.  S..  2. 
Unnker  Hllli  S.  S..  Lincoln  Mem..  6.63. 
Carpentemvlllci  First  Ch.,  5.46.  Cherryt 
S.  S.,  Lincoln  Mem..  1.70.  Chicagot  Beth- 
any Union  S.  S..  50;  The  New  First  Ch.. 
14.11;  Fourth  Ch..  Central  Building  S.  S.. 
Lincoln  Mem..  1;  Oak  Park.  Third  Ch..  for 
Elbowoods,  No.  Dak..  10;  Pilgrim  S.  S..  15. 
Lincoln  Mem.;  Rogers  Park  Ch..  35;  Wai^- 
ren  Ave.  Ch..  14.79  Wellington  Ave.  S.  S.. 
Lincoln  Mem.  14.33;  F.  H.  T.,  for  Elbo- 
woods. No.  Dak.,  67.  Dundeei  S.  S.,  Lin- 
coln Memori-al.  8.  Eaat  St.  Loniat  Ply- 
mouth Ch.,  11;  Plymouth  S.  S.,  Lincoln 
Mem..  1.50.  Elbnmi  S.  S..  2.80.  Geneaeoi 
First  Ch.,  9.  Illnadnie:  The  Union  Ch., 
53.92.  JackMonvlllei  Ch.,  28.  La  Grantfet 
First  Ch.,  85.  Lee  Center i  First  S.  S..  2. 
Ljrudout  Missionary  Soc.  for  Proctor 
Academy,  5.  MarKhalis  Ch.,  2.55.  Mollnei 
First  Cb..  25.7^-:  K  D.  B.,  for  Talladega 
College.  XOO;  Mrs.  O.  \V.  K..  for  Elbowoods, 
No.  Dak..  10.  Napervlllct  First  Ch..  44.30. 
Ncitoi  M  t:  First  Ch..  4.  Ottawa:  First  S. 
S..  Lincoln  Mem..  6.50.  Paxtoni  Mission- 
ary Soc,  box  goods  for  Proctor  Academy. 
Payaons  S.  S..  12.36.  Plttafleids  Rose  Mis- 
sionary Soc.  45.  Plainfleldi  Missionary 
Soc,  box  goods,  for  Proctor  Academy. 
Princetons  First  Ch..  12.11.  Rock  Fallat 
Mrs.  G.  H.  J.,  for  Chandler  School.  2. 
.Sandoval:  Ch.,  11.  Waukegan:  Missionary 
Soc,  two  packages  goods  for  Moorbead, 
Miss.  Went  Chicago:  Ladies'  Aid.  bbL 
goods  for  KinKR  Mountain.  Weatem 
Springai  First  Ch..  11.  WInnetkat  Ch.. 
80.99. 

IVomnn'a  Home  Mlaalonary  Union  of  II- 
llnoliik   Mrs.    W.   M.    Fitch,   Treas..    274.59. 

Legaclea 

Chicago:  Estate  of  Dr.  Annette  S.  Mack. 
100.  Bartvllie:  Jacob  A.  Dupee  1.500  (re- 
serve Legacy  933.34)  566.66.  Oak  Park: 
Edward  H.  Pitkin,  (1.000  less  tax  30)  970. 
IOWA — $387.03. 

Kldora:  C.  M.  K.  D..  for  Grand  View. 
Tenn.,  2:*;  C.  M.  K.  D.,  for  Tougaloo  C«>1- 
leKe.  10;  C.  M.  K.  D..  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege.  15.     Waterloo:   First  Ch.,  33. 

Congregational   Conference   of    Iowa,   by 

S.    J.    Pooley.    Treas..    $208.32. 


19Voinan*a    Home    Mtaaloaarr      Ualoa     of 
Iowa,    through      Congregational      Confer- 
ence, 95.71. 
WISCONSIN — S249.39. 

Eaat  Troyt  S.  S.,  1.75.  Bau  OUiIrei  First 
Ch.,  105.  Hartlaadt  First  Cli..  3.  Laaeaat- 
eri  First  Ch..  11.  Medfordi  C:ii..  3.  Meaa- 
aliai  Ch..  11.  Oakkoali:  Plymouth  Ch..  4.50. 
StetaoavlUe:  Ch.,  2.  Weat  De  Peret  &  S.. 
1.50. 

Wiitconaln  CongresatloBal  Coafereaec. 
by   U   L.   Olds.   Treas..   $21.89. 

W^omaa'a  Home  Mlaaloaary  Ualoa  of 
Wlaconata,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Wray.  Treas..  84.75. 
MINNESOTA — $239.34. 

Tke  Congregational  Conference  af  Mla- 
neaolB,  J.  M.   McBride.  Treas..   196.48. 

W^oman*a  Hoom  Miaaloaary  Ualaa  of 
Mlaaeaota,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Fancher.  Trea&, 
42  86  (10  of  which  from  Groveland  for 
Scholarship  at  Lexington.  Ky.) 

MISSOURI— $455.44. 

Lebanon  I  W.  M.  Soc.  for  Talladega 
College,  10.  St.  Loniai  Fountain  Park.  Cn., 
6;  S.  S..  6.55:  Hope  S.  S.,  7.85:  Immanuel 
Ch..  2:  Pilgrim  Ch..  27.85.  Wefcater  CSroveai 

First  Cni..  25. 

'Woman'n  Home  Miaaionary  Union  of 
Miaaonri,  Miss  Edith  M.  Norton.  Treas.. 
370.19. 

KANSAS — $190.01. 


Kaaaaa  Cltyt  Ruby  Ave.  a  S..  4. 
Iiattaa:  First  Ch..  18.50:  and  S.  S-.  6.  Maa- 
eotaki  Ch..  7.75.  Topekai  Central  Ch..  25. 
Wieliita:  E.  L.  D..  for  Talladega  College, 
5. 

Women'a  Home  Mlaaloaary  Unloa  of 
Kaaaaa,  Ella  M.  Pixley.  Treas..   128.76. 

NKBRASKA— $187.87. 

AibloBs  Ch..  15.  ArborrlUet  Ch..  4.  Ar- 
got Ch..  2.  Aalilandt  Ch.,  6.  Aroeat  Ch..  5. 
Camp  Creeks  Ch..  12.  Garrolli  Ch.  and  S. 
S..  Lincoln  Mem.,  19.  Crawford:  Ch..  5. 
Crete:  Ch..  13.  Elgin t  Park  Ch..  5.  Far- 
nami  Ch.,  5.  Prankllat  Ch..  23.25.  Fre- 
mont i  Ch.,  21.30.  *Frlendt  C.  E.  Soc,  1. 
Garland:  German  Ch..  2.10:  Union  Ch.,  2. 
German  Laymen  Brethren  of  Nehraaka: 
10.  Hastingat  Ch..  10.  Hemlngfordt  &  S.. 
Lincoln  Mem.,  3.  LIncoini  Plymouth  Ch.. 
10.  Newcaatiei  Ch.,  4.20:  S.  S„  Lincoln 
Mem.,  4.25.  Palaley:  Ch..  1.25.  Wallaces 
Ch.,   3.     Wilcoxs  S.   S.,   1.52. 

NORTH  DAKOTA— $45.35. 

Blbowooda:  A.  J.,  for  Elbowoods  Mis- 
sion. 1.  Fargos  The  Sunbeams,  of  Ply- 
mouth S.  S..  for  Elbowoods.  No.  Dak..  5. 
Minot:  Rev.  E.  S.  S.,  for  Elbowoods.  No. 
Dak..   1. 

Congivgatlonal  Conference  of  Nortli  Da- 
kota, by  Rev.  W.  Knighton  Bloom,  Sec.. 
18.10,  and  by  Rev.  E.  H.  Stickney.  20.25. 
Total   $38.35. 

SOUTH   DAKOTA— $58.78. 

Aberdeen:  Ch.,  5.20.  Bereaford:  &  S.. 
Lincoln  Mem..  20.75.  Bryaati  S.  S..  Lincoln 
Mem..  2.  Fanlkton:  Myron  S  S..  Lincoln 
Mem..  5.23.  Glenvleir:  Ch..  5.  Giegory: 
Ch..  GOc.  Sioux  FaUas  Ch..  10.  l^VaBkays 
Ch..    10. 

COLORADO — $2.00. 

Briggsdales  Union  S.  S..  2. 
MONTANA — $139.66. 

Absarokees  Ch.,  7.76.  and  6.26  for  Crow 
Agency.  Ilakers  Ch.,  3.96.  Balantine:  Ch.. 
7  for  Crow  Agency.  Rlliinga:  "Friend. ' 
50c  for  Crow  Agency.  Colomkhvas  Ch., 
-       "  '  Ch.. 
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s  Ch..  2.  Llvlnicflton t  Ch..  6.50  for 
Crow  AKency;  S.  S..  4.39.  Medlctne  LaJcet 
Ch..  2.50.  MelMtonet  Ch..  2.  Merinot  ITh.. 
1.52.  Mmuielahelli  Ch..  2.70.  Pompeyr'n 
Pllliir:  Ch..  91c.  RIiikIIdki  S.  &.  70c.  Rye- 
nitei  Ch..  3.20  for  Crow  Agency.  Stlp«kt 
Ch..   95c.     Wordem   German  Ch..  9.90. 

WYOMING — $52.94. 

Chejeaiiei    Ch..    26.83.      J^ouulumt 
4.20.     WhMtlandi  Ch..   21.91. 

OKLAHOMA — $17.44. 

Chlekaskat    Ch..    2.50.      OklahooMi 
Pilgrim  Ch..  2.60.     Otkabat  S.  S..  1.18 
Ulmmi  Ch..  3.     Weatherfordi  Ch..  3. 

l!VoBuiB*a    Home    MlsuloiMirT     I'nioa      of 
OUmbooMi,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Newsom,  Treas..  5.16. 

PAC^IFIC  DISTRICT 

CALIFORNIA    <NoHiieni>    $209.83. 

Berkeieyt      First    S.    S..       13.44. 
Lmmdimait  Ch..   1.08.     Oaklaadi  Ch.. 
Lean    C.    E.,    for    Chandler    School, 
t  Ch..  4.32.     Palo  Altoi  Ch., 
1.36.      PIttsbarsi   Ch 
Bethlehem  Oil,  86c.  Simoyvalet 
Snnol   Glens   Ch..    1.62.      Tlptooi 
Lk  S.  S.,  for  Oriental  Missions. 


Ch. 


CItys 
Per- 


Fleld*M 

40:  Mc- 
3.    Pal- 
2.73.  Pais. 
63c.    San 


Home  Mlimlonanr  Union  of  N<k 

Mrs.    O.      W.      Lucas.      Treas., 


Ch., 

Ch..    5.67. 
S.   a.  57c. 
30. 

l¥onuiB»i 
California. 

104.55. 

CALIFOR!«IA   (Southern)    $791.99. 

Hawthorne t  Ch..  96c.  Long  Beaehi  Ch.. 
13.20.  L.oa  Anselest  Bethany  Ch..  2.72; 
First  Ch..  20;  Kirst.  W.  M.  S..  17.78;  East 
Ch.,  1.75;  Messiah  Ch.,  19  80;  Olivet  Ch.. 
3.12.  Oil  Ceuteri  Ch..  1.20.  OUdal«>i  Ch.. 
L20.  PaMedcnat  First  Ch.,  73.60;  Lake  Ave. 
Ch..  15;  Pilgrrim  Ch..  14.54.  Pomonat  Ch  , 
9.60.  RedlandMi  Ch..  24;  W.  M.  S..  5.  Re- 
dondo  Beacht  Ch..  1.80.  RlterMldet  Ch..  15. 
.«<«B  Dlesoi  First  Ch.,  32.41;  Ocean  Beach 
C:^..  2.58;  Mrs.  G.  A.  F..  for  Chandler 
School.  3.  San  Jacinto:  Ch..  49c.  .«ianta 
Anas  Ch..  20.  .«anta  Barbara t  Ch.,  5.  Ven- 
tnra:  Ch..  1.20.  Villa  Parkt  S.  S..  7.10. 
M^lttiert  Ch..  25. 

\¥oBian»a  Home  MlMilonary  Union  of 
Sonthem  CaL,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Norton.  Treas.. 
455.04. 

ORBGON— $47.25. 

Aahlands  Ch.,  2. 
Hood  VIcwt  Ch.. 
Ch..   A.   H.   H..   25. 

WASHINGTON— $136.68. 

Arilnstoat  Ch.,  6.35.  Ahtanamt  Ch.,  1; 
a  &.  4.15.  Blalnei  Ch..  2.75.  Cnideki  8. 
b..  1.90.  Kalamai  Ch..  2.  Lakealdci  Ch..  1; 
&  a.  1.  Metallne  Flallat  Ch..  1.50.  Natcheai 
Ch..  12.  Olrmnlat  Ch.,  1.  Seattle t  Colum- 
bia Ch..  1.60;  Fauntleroy  Ch..  2.50;  Green 
Lake.  Ch..  3.  South  Bendi  Ch.,  4.  Spokanet 
Or.  F.  P.  N..  6.  Stevennoni  Ch.,  3.  Sunny- 
lUdet  a  a^.  Walla  Wallas  ZIon  Ch..  8.40. 
%aklmat  Ch..  8. 

.^r^??"^'*  Home  MlMslonary  Union  of 
Wa^lnirton,  Miss  Estelle  Roberts.  Treas., 
60.53. 

NEVADA— $10.90. 

Renoi  Ch..   10.90. 

IDAHO— $35.00. 

o-5!V**^^'^r«  P**'  ^'  JPo«i«eUo:  Ch..  22. 
Rockland!  Ch..   3.     Welaeri  Ch..   6. 


Foreat  Grove  t  Ch..   11. 
9.25.      P(»rtlandi      First 


THE   SOUTH,  Ac. 

WEST   VIRGINIA — $5.12. 

lliroiurb  Conirrearatlonal  Conference  of 
Ohio,  Kev.  J.  G.  B'raser.  T).  D..  Treas..  5.12. 
NORTH   CAROLINA — $70.28. 

Bean  forts  Ch..  5;  C.  L..  50c.  Brlckat 
Brick  School.  Lincoln  Memorial,  addition- 
al. 10.87;  S.  a,  4.42.  Dudleys  First  Ch.,  4. 
Enflelds  Miss  M.  A..  10;  Mr.  I.  a.  2;  Mr. 
P.  J.  C.  1  for  Joa  K.  Brick  School  Kins** 
Monntalns  Lincoln  Academy  S.  S.,  Lincoln 
Memorial.  5.  Peklus  Ch..  Lincoln  Mem., 
C.03.  Ralelffhs  First  Ch..  20.  Sedallai 
Bethany  Ch..  Lincoln  Memorial.  1.48. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA — 

Greeu woods  Miss  F..  supplies  for  Brew- 
er  Normal   School. 

TEN^ESSEE — $7.29. 

Eaut   l^kes   Union  S.   S..   7.29. 
GEORGIA — $21.47. 

Athena:  First  Ch..  3.20.  .4tlantas  Cen- 
tral Ch..  7.07.  Macon s  Ballard  School, 
(class  1919)  for  Chair  Fund.  10.  Mariettas 
First   Ch.,    1.20. 

.\LABAMA — $280.33. 

.%thenss  Trinity  Ch.,  10;  S.  S,  4  Lincoln 
Memorial.  Florences  Citizens,  for  Burrell 
Normal  School.   264.83. 

Woman**  Home  Mlaalonnry  Union  of 
Alabama,  Mrs.   H.  K.  Hudson.  Treas..   1.50. 

LOUISIANA — $68.92. 

New  Orlennss  Strai^rht  College  Alumni 
Assoc.  68.42. 

Women's  Mlaalonary  Union  of  Loulalana 

by   Mrs.   Josephine    Herod.    Treas.-    Wood- 
bury s  Aux..    50c. 

MISSISSIPPI — $20.00. 

Tonsaloo:  Mrs.  J.  W.  B..  for  Tougaloo 
College.   20. 

KENTUCKY — $22.50. 

Lonla^lllcs    Plymouth    Ch..    22.50. 

TEXAS — $50.96. 

AuMtlns  Tillotson  College  S.  S..  5,  Lin- 
coln Memorial.  Cori»u«  Cbrlntls  First  Ch.. 
3.90.  Oallass  Central  Ch.,  7.26;  S.  S..  8.80. 
Humbles  F.  J.  G..  for  Tillotson  College.  1. 
San  Antonio s  P.  F.  K.,  for  Tougaloo  Col- 
lege, 25. 

FLORIDA — $125.66. 

Hawthorns  Mrs.  C.  L..  for  Fessenden 
Academy.  1.  Jacksonvlllcs  F.  M.  M.,  for 
Fessenden  Academy.  2.  Jupltcrs  Ch..  1.75 
for  West  Tampa-  Mdbonmcs  Ch..  6  for 
West  Tampa.  Oealas  Judge  B..  for  Fes- 
senden Academy.  5;  M.  M.  L..  for  Fessen- 
den Academy,  5.  St.  PctcniburKS  Ch..  for 
West  Tam^.a  Mission.  12.  Winter  Parks 
Ch..    18    for   West   Tampa  Mission. 

Woman**  Home  MisNlonar?'  Union  of 
l^lorida,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Enlow,  Treas.,  for 
West   Tampa,   74.90. 

Sommiftry   of   RccelptM   for  April,   1919. 

Donations $16,083.34 

Legacies 8,519.98 

Total $24,603.32 

Sumnnary  of  Rec*clptM  Seven  Months 

From  Oct.   1,   1918.  to  April  30.   1919. 

Donations $133,386.66 

Legacies 41.935.35 

Total    $175,322.01 


The  Congregational  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief 

B.  H.  FANCHER,  Tnasurer 
Receipts  for  January,  February  and  March,  1918 


AXABAHA~$8.50.  ARIZONA— $5.79. 

AJidalasUii  1.     Belolti  Union.   3.50.  Hen-  No»ale»t      Trinity.    10c. 


■K«ri  1.     Midland  Citjt  3. 


3.69.     Ph€»«nlxi  First,  2. 


Tempe:      First, 
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f^ALIFORNIA — $18.10. 

Hed^vood  CItyt  15.50.  Snn  Dlesot  Mission 
HlUai   2.60. 
COLORADO — 9378.76. 

Berthoadt  First  German.  5.  Bethaaet 
German.  8.  Bonlderi  12.56.  Bru«iii  Ger- 
man. 2.72.  Colorado  Sprlasat  First.  19.08. 
Created  Battel  2.94.  Denvert  First  Ger- 
man. 10;  Pilgrim,  65c:  Plymouth.  185.30; 
Peoples'  Tabernacle,  5;  North.  3.50.  iSatont 
German.  10.  Fort  Collinat  German,  33.81. 
Greeley  I  First,  13.25;  German.  25.  Love- 
land  t  First  German,  21.  Moutrovet  Union, 
1.  PaoDtait  50c.  Roek  Cliff t  25c.  Selberti 
German,  20c.  Sllvertont  3.  Steamboat 
Sprinfcai  50c.  Strattoai  50c.  Wellington i 
German.  15. 

CONNECTICUT — $603.83. 

Baltiet  4c.  Betheli  4.50.  Branfordt  17. 
BrldsepoH:  West  End.  1.22;  Kinf^'s  Hif^h- 
way,  8.  BrIdKewateri  United,  116.70. 
Cheaklret  5.  Clinton  i  10.  ColllnavlUet 
14.30.  Danbiir?!  50.  Darient  1.50.  Baat 
Woodatoekt    5.      Bnfleldt    12.50.    CHHMlyeart 

1.  Goaheni  7.50.  Granbyi  South.  6. 
Greenwiehi  First,  14.  Hartford s  Asylum 
Hill.  95.60.  Madlaont  9.  Mllfordi  Ply- 
mouth, 6.94.  New  Havens  Grand  Av.  7.32. 
New  London  I  Second,  50.75.  Newtown  s 
1.50.  Northfordt  5.  Norwich t  First  19.47. 
Taftvlllei  63c.  Oransei  10.  Plalnfleldi 
4.69.  Plantavlllet  3.84.  RldKebnr>  t  Dan- 
bury,  4c.  Sallsburyi  2.46.  Sonthlnirtont 
4.56.  Stamford  I  11.03.  Torrinstont  Cen- 
ter. 17.50.  >Vaterbnryt  First.  51;  Second. 
2;  Bunker  Hill.  6.44.  Weat  Haveni  16.80. 
Woodbnryt   3. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLITNBIA— $23.47. 

Waahlnfrtont  First,  14;  Plymouth,  5; 
Ingrram  Memorial.  4.47. 

FLORIDA— $45.27. 

Arch  Creeki  25c.  Daytonat  6.39.  Jupi- 
ter t  6.  Key  IVeatt  50c.  Lake  Helen:  75c. 
Mlamlt  1.  New  Smyruai  50c.  Ormondi  1,5. 
Pomona  I   16c.      St.  Peterabursi   2.   Sanfordi 

2.  Tampa  I  First.  15c.  Tnnicerlnei  25c. 
Tavareai  2.  We»C  Palm  Beach i  5.  Weat 
Tampai  Union,  3.32. 

GBORGIAi    7.84. 

Atlanta  I  5.  Ceutj>Hlt  2.18.  Cedartown: 
5c.  County  LInei  Hampton,  16c.  1%'ood- 
buryt  45c. 

HAWAII— $20.00. 

Hanat  Maui,  20. 

IDAHO— $24.48. 

Aberdeen  I   German,    1.      American    Falbi: 

First  German.  2;  Zion  German,  1;  Zoar 
German,  1.  Grand  VIewt  1.  Lewlatoni 
Pilgrim,  1;  Orchards,  1.  Plummcri  48c. 
Pocatelloi  7.  Rockland  t  2.  Wallace t  5. 
Weiaeri  2. 

ILLINOIS — $9^.46. 

Batavlai  4.  Berwynt  2.  Carpentera- 
vlllei  71c.  Cherry:  1.  Chlcasroi  Bethle- 
hem. 6.25;  Wellin»fton  Avenue.  10.  Glen- 
coei  10.60.  N«per»-lllei  8.  Oak  Parkt 
Sixth.  5.  Ottawa:  5.36.  Sbabbona:  54c. 
Sycamore t  10.  Waukeacant  1.65.  Whcatont 
Collegre  Church.   27.35. 

INDIANA— $172.26. 

An^olai  3.20.  Dunklrki  8.43.  Kaat  Ch|. 
ca«o»  First,  2.  Blkhart:  First.  21.50.  Fort 
Waynei  First,  16.40.  Frankllm  5.63.  Garii 
First.  4.31.  Indlanapollai  First,  44.30; 
Trinity.  2.52;  Union,  1.  Johnaoni  County 
Community  Church.  10.54.  Kokomoi  13.45 
Marion t  The  Temple,  4.23.  MIcblican  City: 
First.  2;  German,  3.  Mllleri  3.  Outarloi 
Howe,  1.31.  Portlands  Liber  Meml..  1.23 
Ridsevlllei  1.51.  Seymour  i  1,79.  IVrre 
Hantei    First.    9.26;   Plymouth,    11.65. 

IOWA— $4.04. 

Ameat  4c.     Salem t  4. 

KANSAS — $226.75. 

Alma  I  75c.     Burlln^toni  6.     Chapman  i  2. 


Chanet  3.     Garden  C^tyt  10.     ludependencei 

4.  Kanaaa  CItyt  First,  15.  Klmraley:  5. 
KIrwIni  4.  Lawrences  Plymouth.  30.75. 
Leavenworth  t  6.  McPheraon:  15.  Malae: 
3.  Manhattans  10.  Newton  12.10.  Ochd- 
treei  4.  Olathes  9.70.  Onasas  5.91.  Otta- 
wa! 7.  Overbrooks  4.92.  Topeka:  First, 
27.50;  Central.  22.12.  'Welbornet  Commu- 
nity. 2.  Wichita s  Plymouth  and  ColleRe 
Hill,  17. 

KENTVCKY — $2.80. 

Newport s   2.80. 

LOUISIANA — $15.00. 

New  Orleanat  Beecher.  2;  Central.  2: 
Hatchltocbeas  The  Bermuda  Mission,  1. 
Kinder:   1st.  10. 

MAINIS — $38.45. 

Bnckaports  4.  Harpawells  North.  1. 
Honltoni  9.  Portlands  Hi^h  St..  2.43.  San- 
fords   15.     lil'atervilles   7.02. 

MARYLAND — $11.37. 

Baltimore:   Associate.    5.97;    Fourth.  5.4  0. 

MASSACHrSF:TTS — $1,518.59. 

Afca warns  1.  Amhemts  Second,  10.  Aa- 
dovcrs  Ballard  Vale,  4.  Arllnirtons  5.  Aah- 
bnrnhams  1.35.  Athols  5.25.  Attlehoro: 
Second.  17.42.  Bedfords  8.46.  Belmont  s 
Waverley  .1.11;  Payson  Park,  2,98.  Bteck- 
atones  2.  Roatons  Second.  Dorchester. 
23.84;  Park  St,  34.80;  Phillips,  South.  1.50; 
Eliot.  Koxbury.  2.43;  Central.  10;  Allston. 
29.84;  Central  Dorchester.  2;  Roslindale, 
5.44;  Faneuil  Brighton.  2.  Boxfordi  First, 
5.50.  Ilrldiccwaters  Central  Square.  24.10. 
Brocktons  First,  30;  South.  Campello. 
150;  Porter.  18.  Brooklines  Harvard. 
34.72.  Carllalet  1.50.  Che«ters  First.  8.64. 
Chlcopee  Fallas  Second,  2.68.  Cllatoas 
First.  12;  German,  1.  Danveras  First.  4.71. 
DouKlaas  1;  East.  4.70.  Dracut:  First.  5. 
Dudleys  1.02.  Pnlrhavens  2.31.  FaU  Rivers 
First.  43.10;  Central,  38.55;  Pilgrim.  1. 
Foxboros  2.63.  Georicetowns  3.01.  Glon- 
ceaters  Mag^nolia.  5.  Grafton  s  6.  Great 
llarriuKtons  10.50.  Hardwicks  1.  Gilbert- 
ville.  9.27.  Hatfield  s  12.41.  HaverhUlt 
Bradford,  4.50;  North,  7.50;  Ward  Hill.  1. 
Holyokes  Second.  28.  Lawrences  Law- 
rence St,  10.53  Trinity,  5.29.  Lenoxs  2.10. 
Leomlnaters  1.74.  Leveretts  115.  Lexlni^ 
tons  54.55.  Littletons  14.94.  Lonirmeadowt 
8.  Lowells  Pawtucket.  12.50;  Kirk  Street. 
15.  Lynns  Central,  91c;  North.  3.  Man«- 
flelds  1.86.  Marahfleld:  5.  Maynards 
Union.   4.50.      Medfords  Mystic.    3.95;   West. 

5.  Mclroacs  29.21.  .Middleboros  Central. 
7.37.  Milton  t  1.71.  Montamies  Turners 
Falls.  2.  Nantucket t  5.  Natlcks  12.  New 
Bedfords  North.  4.40;  Trinitarian.  12.79. 
Newburys  First,  10.  Newburyports  Belle- 
ville. 2.96;  Central.  4.50.  Newton  Center: 
First.  99.74.  Newton s  Eliot,  108.05.  NoHh 
Adamas  2.  Northampton!  First  19.78;  Ed- 
wards, 36.60.  Northboros  5.  Northhrld^i^s 
Whitinsville,  37.58.  Orfeanas  1.81.  Pal- 
mers First,  Thorndike.  2;  Second,  1.35. 
Peabodyt  South,  8.77.  Phllllpatons  1.  Ply- 
mouths  Manomet,  2.  Pllprrlmaires  6.22. 
Princetons  2.12.  Unlnc^s  Bethany.  9.59. 
Uocklands  1.26.  Hoyalatont  First.  2.  Sa- 
lems  South.  33c.  SauKuas  Cliftondale,  2.65. 
Shefllelds  4.50.  Shelbume  Fallas  1.25. 
Shrewaburys  10.  \%>at  Somervllles  1.66. 
Somervllles  Winter  Hill,  5;  Highland.  7  56. 
Nprlnfcfields  First.  28.51;  Park.  10.  Stock- 
bridKct  11.  Stonehams  50c.  Stonirhtons  6. 
Sturbrldffc!  1.50.  Tauntons  WinsIo!w. 
5.43:  Union,  52c.  Tcmpletons  Baldwinville. 
2.  Uxbrldve,  2.73.  Wakefield s  28.41.  "Wal- 
polet  8.50.  Webaters  2.50.  'Weliealeys 
31.10.  Wellcaley  Hlllas  33.24.  Wendellt  1. 
Weat  BoylMtons  5.  \%>atfords  9.10.  Whit- 
man: 3.28.  Wllbrahams  1.52.  W^llllama- 
bnrfcs  5.  WInchcndont  North.  &.2».  W  la- 
cheaters  First,  15.37.  Wobnrns  First.  13.50. 
Worceaters  Memorial.  5.07;  Park,  2.50; 
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THE  WOUND  STRIPE 

NE  Saturday  evening,  when  the  last  Loan  Dnve  was  on,  the 
writer  walked  up  that  section  of  Park  Avenue  known  as  the 
Victory  Way.  There  he  saw  German  guns,  large  and  small, 
with  the  camouflage  still  upon  them.  Huge  pyramids  of  helmets  bore 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  whatever  the  boche  might  claim,  the  war 
ended  because  he  had  been  defeated.  There  were  crowds  of  people, 
bands  and  speakers.  Soldiers  there  were  in  large  numbers — ^men  with 
stripes  of  silver  and  gold  upon  the  left  sleeve,  indicative  of  the  spirit 
which  had  actuated  them  and  also  of  the  position  they  had  occupied  in 
the  moment  of  world  peril.    One  saw  them  not  unmoved. 

But  that  which  made  the  lump  come  into  the  throat  and  hastened 
one's  breathing  was  the  sight  of  the  men  who  had  come  from  the 
Grand  Central  Palace,  now  used  as  a  hospital — men  with  the  gold 
braid  on  the  right  sleeve,  the  wound  stripe.  There  they  were,  these 
men,  with  pallor  and  traces  of  suffering  still  on  their  faces ;  men  with 
armless  sleeves  and  sightless  eyes;  men  who  are  always  going  to  be 
a  little  poorer  because  of  what  their  devotion  to  an  ideal  has  cost 
them — these  men  with  the  wound  stripes. 

The  Expeditionary  Force  was  confronted  by  the  Hindenburg  Line 
in  the  Argonne  Forest,  and  the  counterpart  of  this  opposes  the 
church.  No  soldier  could  make  his  way  through  emplacements  and 
entanglements,  heavily  armed,  without  paying  the  price.  But  the 
point  is  that  those  doughboys  paid  it.  The  writer  met  two  of  them  the 
other  day.  One  had  gone  for  seventy-two  hours  without  food  when 
the  fighting  was  at  its  worst  because  he  was  bound  to  reach  his  goal. 
The  other,  suffered  for  weeks  uncared  for  in  a  German  hospital  be- 
cause of  his  vision  of  a  task  which  must  be  completed. 

We  speak  of  the  Church  as  the  Army  of  the  Lord  and  we  say  that 
we  Christians  are  members  of  that  Army.  Have  you,  fellow  Christian, 
a  wound  stripe  on  your  sleeve?  Are  you  entitled  to  one?  Should  you 
not  be  entitled  to  one  by  this  time?  What  has  the  fight  cost  you  thus 
far?  Is  our  fighting  the  counterpart  of  that  in  the  Argonne?  Are  we 
poorer  because  of  our  membership  in  the  Church  Army?  Is  there 
always  going  to  be  a  bit  of  a  limp  about  us  because  we  have  been  in 
the  fray?  Has  our  contact  with  the  foe  been  so  immediate  and  our 
resistance  and  onset  so  determined  that  it  has  meant  pain  and  loss? 
Has  the  church  been  to  us  a  matter  of  life  and  death  ? 

One  remembers  that  these  are  summer  days  and  one  is  also  re- 
minded that  in  summer  days  even  the  church  must  relax.  Aye !  But 
this  summer  we  must  think,  too.  The  last  year  of  the  Tercentenary 
period  is  at  hand,  with  its  presentments  of  goals  which  must  be  met. 
Beconatruction  problems  with  which  the  church  alone  can  cope  sur- 
round us.  How  about  our  membership  in  the  church?  Does  it  find 
its  counterpart  on  the  parade  ground  or  in  action?    May  the  sight  of 

the  wound  stripe  these  summer  days  be  to  us  all  a  healthful  reminder. 

— w.  s.  B. 


PLAIN  RELIGION 

By  GiTie  W.  C.  Hill,  D.  D,,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

A  MAN  is  usually  attracted  by  any  comment  on  the  particular  thing 
he  aims  to  do.  He  may  not  believe  it,  he  may  not  welcome  it,  he 
may  even  resent  it,  but  it,  nevertheless,  draws  out  h:s  interest. 
Accordingly,  every  minister  has  been  interested  in  the  various  criticisms 
Mrhich  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  during  the  past  few  years,  on  the 
phurch,  Christianity  and  preaching.  Some  of  them  have  been  particularly 
pointed  and  illumiiiating.  Some  have  been  only  tiresome.  We  have  been 
told  that  the  Christianity  of  the  present  day  is  only  a  **  milk- fed  Christian- 
ity;" have  been  assured  of  the  **  utter  unreality  of  the  old  sentimental  re- 
ligion." It  was  said  of  the  men  at  the  front  or  in  service  in  our  camps  at 
home,  that  "the  majority  have  not  the  foggiest  idea  of  what  Christianity 
id  all  about."  As  interesting  and  suggestive  as  these  comments  may  be,  I 
have  found  more  helpful  that  of  a  college  lad,  made  some  years  ago  in  a 
letter  to  his  parents.  Said  he,  *  *  I  never  hope  to  be  a  parson,  but  if  I  should 
be,  I  would  learn  to  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  and  then  stop  hammering  the 
board.  We  want  plain  truth  and  not  a  lot  of  classical  rot."  The  language 
is  not  elegant,  but  it  is  frank,  expressive  and  mightily  suggestive.  In  all 
these  varied  comments  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  meaning.  There  is 
evident  a  heart  hunger  for  something  simple. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  facts  of  life  that  the  more  narrow  and 
restricted  the  use  of  anything,  the  more  complex  it  may  be.  If  a  physician 
were  to  write  a  book  on  medical  practice  or  surgery  for  a  society  of  physi- 
cians, he  could  fill  it  with  technical  and  scientific  detail  and  expect  it  to  be 
understood.  If,  however,  he  were  to  ^vTite  a  similar  book  for  the  general 
public,  it  must  be  put  in  plainer  terms.  The  wider  the  use  of  the  book,  the 
more  need  for  plainness  in  its  language.  Now  religion  falls  into  this  class, 
for  religion  is  not  something  for  a  few  select  i>ersons  of  means  or  leisure  or 
religious  inclination  or  women  or  children.  Religion  is  for  every  one — for 
the  myriads  of  men  and  women  differing  in  temperament  and  nature,  con- 
dition and  circumstance,  inheritance  and  training,  race  and  blood  tradition. 
It  must,  then,  be  necessarily  simple.  It  must  mean  the  same  to  all.  It  can- 
not mean  one  thing  to  a  laborer  and  another  to  a  banker.  It  cannot  make 
one  requirement  for  an  employer  and  another  for  his  employee.  The 
learned  and  the  ignorant  must  alike  come  under  its  demands. 

This  is  further  to  be  noted  when  it  is  considered  how  religion  answers 
a  universal  requirement  of  human  nature.  It  brings  what  all  men  need. 
There  are  certain  experiences  common  to  us  all — experiences  of  perplexity, 
pain,  temptation,  sin,  sense  of  failure  and  defeat.  Against  these  all  men 
and  women  sooner  or  later  need  equipment.  Moreover,  to  every  thinking 
person  certain  great  questions  present  themselves  for  answer.  Who  has 
not  at  some  time  pondered  the  sort  of  being  he  is,  with  his  varied  faculties 
of  body,  mind  and  spirit?  Why  is  one  constituted  as  he  is!  For  what  pur- 
pose is  man  in  the  world?  Toward  what  is  humanity  going?  The  mere  sug- 
gestion of  this  fact  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  necessity  of  that  which  shall 
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in  some  way  answer  the  inquiry  of  every  earnest  soul.  What  a  palpable 
wrong  to  a  perplexed  and  inquiring  humanity  if  the  Christian  religion  were 
understandable  only  of  the  learned  or  the  shrewd — if  it  came  only  in  high- 
sounding  phrases  and  involved  language.  Most  certainly  it  did  not  so  come 
at  first.  Jesus  sjwke  so  simply  that  it  is  recorded  **the  common  people 
heard  him  gladly"  and  followed  Him.  That  He  spoke  plainly  and  to  the 
point,  we  know.  Yet  today  religion  holds  much  that  is  difficult  of  under- 
standing. There  are  questions  that  only  persons  of  specific  training  can 
answer.  With  many  denominations  and  sects,  and  a  veritable  tangle  of 
religious  interests,  with  doctrines,  forms,  creeds,  ceremonies,  bewildering  in 
number  and  character,  is  it  any  wonder  that  some  men  ask,  "Well,  which  is 
right?*'  **Whom  shall  I  believe?"  It  is  not  surprising  that  out  of  this  war 
experience  there  has  been  placed  a  big  interrogation  point  after  these  things 
and  that  the  men  have  challenged  the  reason  and  even  the  necessity  of 
them. 

In  reply  to  this  challenge,  it  is  to  be  said  that  these  various  matters 
are  ascribable  not  to  religion  but  to  the  philosophic  treatment  of  religion. 
It  is  inevitable  that  men  should  differ  in  explaining  or  interpreting  any 
principle.  The  principle  of  government  is  a  relatively  simple  one,  but  the 
administration  gives  rise  to  parties  which  are  purely  of  the  scientific  or 
philosophic  side  of  government.  Likewise  it  is  with  religon.  Nothing  is 
plainer  in  our  common  life  and  M^ork  than  the  fact  that  we  can  get  im- 
mense enjoyment  and  good  out  of  living  without  any  knowledge  of  phil- 
osophy. The  thing  of  the  greatest  importance  is,  whatever  your  creed  or 
idea  of  church  government  or  plan  of  atonement,  the  sort  of  spirit  you 
carry  in  your  heart,  and  whether  or  not  you  are  gaining  each  day  something 
of  a  rich  and  Qhristly  manhood. 

Whatever  place  creeds  or  forms  may  have  in  the  church,  let  us  not  be 
misled  by  them,  because  at  heart  religion  is  absolutely  simple.  This  we 
learned  from  all  faiths  during  the  great  war,  when  Protestant,  Catholic  and 
Jew  all  worshipped  or  partook  of  communion,  times  without  number,  in 
the  one  building  and  the  same  room,  thus  virtually  confessing  the  inherent 
and  fundamental  simplicity  of  true  religion.  If,  under  war  conditions,  the 
simple  heart  of  religion  may  thus  be  shown,  why  should  we  go  back  to  any 
other  situation  when  this  necessity  has  been  removed?  Why?  Religion  is 
loving  God  and  striving  to  emulate  Jesus  Christ.  The  inner  courts  of  Gbd's 
Kingdom  are  reserved  for  the  simple  in  heart.  When  Jesus  says  to  us,  "Fol- 
low me,"  then  it  is  for  us  to  rise  up  and  follow  Him — and 'keep  on  follow- 
ing, each  in  his  own  sincere  way.  Nothing  more  is  expected  of  us  by  Him, 
and  the  day  will  most  certainly  come  when  nothing  more  will  be  expected 
of  us  by  men.    Let  us  do  all  that  we  can  to  hasten  this  glad  time. 

t    t    t 

A  SPIRITUAL  MANDATORY 

By  Lewis  T.  Reed,  D,  D.,  Brooklyn,  N,  T, 

NO  thoughtful  man  deludes  himself  with  the  idea  that  this  external 
and  formal  peace  which  the  nations  are  about  to  sign  puts  an  end 
to  the  problems  of  the  world.  Mr.  Vanderlip  spoke  truly  when  he 
said  several  months  ago,  **We  once  thought  of  a  peace  without  victory;  we 
are  now  menaced  with  a  condition  of  victory  without  peace.*'  Problems 
have  arisen  since  the  armistice  that  are  as  intricate  as  those  with  which  the 
world  had  to  deal  when  the  German  armed  power  was  thrusting  against  th^ 
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eastern  and  western  lines.  The  problems  of  the  world  seem  at  first  appear- 
ance to  be  the  problems  of  food  and  industry.  In  reality  they  are  the  prob- 
lems of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Peace  Conference  for  an  expression  which,  if  it 
is  not  new  to  diplomacy,  is  at  least  new  to  our  common  speech.  To  certain 
Powers  that  are  presumably  strong,  intelligent  and  endowed  with  a  moral 
purpose,  is  given  the  care  of  certain  areas  of  the  world  whose  populations 
are  either  undeveloped  or  so  weak  politically  that  they  are  incapable  of 
establishing  an  autonomous  government.  These  mandatory  Powers  receive 
their  authority  from  the  League  of  Nations,  representing  the  final  and  high- 
est voice  of  civilizaton,  and  to  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  tte 
mandatory  Powers  are  to  give  an  account  of  their  stewardship  from  time  to 
time.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  nations  that  are  strong  are  entrusted 
with  the  government  of  territories  that  are  weak,  with  an  express  respon- 
sibility for  the  physical,  moral  and  spiritual  improvement  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those- lands. 

It  is  possible  to  borrow  this  political  term  and  to  apply  it  to  the  spiritual 
world.  To  the  question,  *'Is  there  any  organization  in  the  world  that  has  a 
view  and  an  authority  that  can  be  of  supreme  value  in  a  world  that  is  grop- 
ing in  the  twilight,'*  I  would  reply,  "The  Church  of  Christ  is  a  spiritual 
mandatory,  commissioned  by  God  for  the  administration  of  the  disordered 
provinces  of  humanity.  The  Church  of  Christ  has  received  a  mandate  from 
God,  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who  has  said,  "Go  ye  into  all  the 
world  and  make  disciples  of  every  creature,"  and  the  sincere,  devout  and  in- 
telligent execution  of  that  mandate  by  Christian  men  and  women  contains 
more  of  hope  for  the  world  than  any  other  scheme  or  theory  that  has  been 
presented  to  the  confused  and  embittered  minds  of  the  nations. 

There  is  one  condemnation  that  has  to  be  passed"Uix)n  all  plans,  econ- 
omic, social  and  ix)litical,  that  have  been  proposed  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  world,  namely,  their  selfish,  sectional  class  character.  In  vain  do  we 
search  for  that  wide  vision,  large  understanding,  deep  sympathy,  human 
comprehension  and  divine  uplook  that  are  necessary  in  every  system  that 
is  to  endure  and  permanently  benefit  mankind.  Economic  systems  which 
often  have  a  long  reach  into  human  relations  have  frequently  been  of  bene- 
fit to  some  particular  clas3  for  a  comparatively  short  time,  but  unless  these 
systems  can  rid  themselves  of  the  class  consciousness  they  not  only  fail  ul- 
timately to  be  of  help,  but  they  bind  and  imprison  human  beings  that  seek 
to  move  out  into  the  wider  and  fuller  and  kinder  relations  of  human  life. 
Neitlier  Bolshevism,  nor  trade  unionism,  nor  internationalism,  nor  i^ational- 
ism  are  competent  to  be  the  mandatories  over  the  human  spirit  because  of 
their  very  limitations. 

But  there  is  one  institution  to  which  has  been  given  the  truth  that  in 
two  thousand  years  has  never  been  outgrown,  and  that  rightly  accepted  has 
no  prejudice  against  any  class  and  no  limitations  on  its  expansion  to  meet 
any  human  needs.  One  characteristic  of  the  Church  of  Christ  that  gives 
some  measure  of  its  value  is  the  universalism  of  Christian  truth.  Jesus 
came  to  speak  His  message  to  all  men,  regardless  of  class,  and  to  redeem  all 
mankind  of  every  nation  under  the  sun.  The  Church  of  Christ,  therefore, 
if  it  be  true  to  its  Lord,  holds  the  one  great  essential  of  a  spiritual  manda> 
tory,  namely,  the  Word — the  Law  that  is  universal  in  its  applicability.  To 
the  Church  of  Christ  has  been  given  the  great  commission  to  speak  the 
eternal,  universal  word  given  us  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  in  the  proclama- 
tion of  which  and  its  reception  by  mankind,  is  the  only  hope  of  life. 

This  divine  and  compelling  charter,  in  which  are  named  our  rights  and 
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duties,  ought  to  be  an  incentive  to  every  Christian  and  a  summons  to  every 
church.  Our  anxiety  should  be,  not  in  behalf  of  the  truth  that  has  been 
committed  to  us,  but  in  regard  to  our  own  worthiness  to  bear  the  commis- 
sion and  to  administer  the  authority  of  Christ  our  Lord.  The  Church  of 
Christ  needs  to  be  delivered  from  the  sins  that  are  the  sins  of  the  world, 
which  have  often  enfeebled  its  service  and  rendered  ineffective  its  work. 
The  authority  of  which  I  speak  is  not  the  authority  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  has  often  sought  to  exercise  either  by  physical  compulsions  or  by 
invoking  the  terrors  of  the  supernatural.  Far  be  it  from  any  of  us  in  this 
day  so  to  misinterpret  the  word  and  spirit  of  Christ.  The^  spiritual  author- 
ity that  is  given  us  is  the  authority  that  is  always  inherent  in  love  that  never 
fails  in  symx>athy  and  in  faith  that  does  not  admit  the  hideous  shapee  of 
fear.  When  the  Church  of  Christ  interprets  thus  the  word  of  its  Lord,  it 
carries  an  authority  and  upholds  an  ideal  before  which  the  rebellious  and 
disordered  minds  of  men  and  women  will  bow. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  declaration  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  a  man- 
datory from  God  on  high  for  the  salvation  of  men  and  women,  we  need  to 
present  with  the  note  of  authority  to  those  who  know  not  Jesus  Christ. 
liCt  us  make  clear  to  the  world  that  knows  little  of  the  Gtospel  of  Christ  the 
fact  that  the  churches  of  our  Congregational  order,  believing  that  they  hold 
the  primitive,  essential  faith  of  the  Christian  Church,  can  present  the  very 
ideal  of  democracy  to  a  world  that  is  charmed  at  the  present  day  with  the 
word  "democracy."  Have  the  laboring  classes  that  are  in  rebellion  against 
classes  and  ranks  and  orders  ever  realized  that  a  great  body  of  Christian 
I>eople  in  this  country  have  always  been  free  from  classes  and  ranks  and 
orders,  and  have  believed  in,  labored  for,  and  looked  forward  to,  a  universal 
Christian  brotherhood?  I  make  bold  to  say  that  in  the  churches  of  our  or- 
der we  have  tried  at  least  to  teach  the  life  of  Christ  unadulaterated  by 
human  views.  For  example,  there  are  some  fanatics,  who  call  themselves 
internationalists,  believing  that  internationalism  is  a  new  conception  in 
human  civilization.  Congregational  missions  have  been  international  for 
more  than  a  century  and  the  Christian  Church  has  been  an  internationalist 
organization  throughout  its  whole  history.  Is  there  a  party  of  social  demo- 
crats in  the  world?  The  Congregational  churches  were  a  social  democracy 
from  the  day  of  their  foundation,  three  hundred-years  ago.  The  very  bond 
of  union  that  is  strongest  among  us  is  our  brotherhood  in  Christ  Jesus,  with 
Him  and  with  one  another.  Does  the  proletariat  ask  for  a  higher  chance  in 
life,  for  the  open  door  of  knowledge  and  opportunity?  Humbly,  but  firmly, 
would  I  assert  that  the  outstanding  characteristic  and  the  greatest  glory 
of  our  Congregational  churches  through  their  history  for  some  hundreds 
of  years  before  socialism  had  a  name,  has  been  that  they  have  held  open  the 
door  of  school  and  college  for  high  and  low,  black  and  white,  in  every  land 
where  those  churches  have  been  known.  I  would  that  in  these  days,  when 
men  are  crying,  '*Lo,  her^ ;  lo,  there,"  and  seeking  an  escape  from  the  fearful 
penalties  of  this  war,  they  might  all  learn  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  with- 
in them,  that  the  word  of  Christ  is  the  final  word  of  governments  and  of 
society,  and  that  obedience  to  the  spiritual  mandate  is  the  only  way  of 
escape  in  the  end  to  the  conditions  of  peace  and  order  that  they  crave. 

Every  Christian  ought  to  know  that  no  commission  that  can  be  given 
by  any  hand  whatsoever  can  compare  in  authority  with  that  which  has  been 
given  to  the  Church  of  Christ  by  the  Most  High  Himself.  Our  sword  is  our 
faith ;  we  are  shod  with  the  gospel  of  peace,  and  Christ  is  the  Captain  of  our 
hosts. 
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THE  TERCENTENARY  EVAN- 
GELISTIC CAMPAIGN 


THE  EVANGELISTIC  PROGRAM  FOR  1919-20 

Bf  Frederick  L.  Fagley,  Executive  Secretary,  Tercentenary  Evanfelistic  Committee 

jjHJ  RS.  JONES  was  talking  to  Mrs.  Smith  one  day,  when  young  Jones, 
4|l[|  clad  in  his  baggy  clothes  of  home  manufacture,  appeared  around 
**^  the  corner  of  the  bam.  Whereupon  said  Mrs.  Smith,  "Mrs.  Jones 
where  do  you  get  the  pattern  by  which  you  cut  out  your  boy's  clothes?" 
* '  Pattern, ' '  replied  Mrs.  Jones,  * '  I  don 't  use  any  pattern.  I  just  take  a  look 
at  John  and  then  begin  to  cut. ' '  This  remark  is  typical  of  the  attitude  of 
many  who  fail  to  plan  a  program. 

But  the  day  when  any  man  may  expect  to  keep  his  work  going  and  to 
keep  ahead  of  his  work  without  a  well-laid  plan  is  past.  The  farmer  plans 
his  rotation  of  crops  years  in  advance.  The  merchant  buys  his  Christmas 
goods  for  next  year  while  he  is  still  selling  this  year's  supply,  while  the 
pastor  who  is  to  meet  in  any  adequate  way  the  demands  upon  him  will  plan 
his  church  year  and  formulate  a  program  including  the  major  items  of  his 
work  in  advance. 

The  best  time  for  the  minister  to  make  out  his  program  is  before  he 
goes  on  his  vacation,  when  he  has  in  mind  the  experience  of  the  year  past. 
To  be  of  as  much  help  as  possible  to  our  pastors,  the  Tercententary  Evan- 
gelistic Committee  has  outlined  the  following  tentative  program  and  is  pre- 
paring helps  for  the  use  of  ministers  on  these  items. 

In  considering  the  program  for  1919-20  ministers  will  want  to  give 
consideration,  of  course,  to  the  Every  Member  Canvass  culminating  in  the 
Drive  December  7th,  and  also  to  the  missionary  education  program.  This 
list  simply  tries  to  present  some  of  the  items  of  religious  work  that  should 
be  considered  by  each  pastor  when  formulating  his  year's  program. 

TENTATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  1919-1920 

September— October 

A  Fall  Church  Rally  with  an  Enlistment  Campaign  to  secure  Volun- 
tary Workers  for  various  church  enterprises. 

Navember— DMember 

Yearly  Canvass  for  New  Families  and  Sunday  School  Pupils. 
January — February 

Interdenominational  Week  of  Prayer. 

The  Bilistment  and  Training  of  Personal  Workers. 

Pastors'  Retreats  and  Conferences. 

Enrollment  of  Prayer  Groups  for  use  of  Prayer  Calendar. 

Enrollment  of  Pastor's  Training  Class. 
Karch— April 

Weekly  Meetings  of  Pastor's  Training  Class. 

The  Constructing  of  a  Constituency  Roll  of  Prospective  Members. 

A  Campaign  of  Advertising. 

Devotional  Services  at  the  Church  (in  auditorium  if  possible)  for  a 
I>eriod  of  at  least  one  week  preceding  Easter. 

Union  Gtood  Friday  Afternoon  Services  in  every  Community  as  far 
as  possible. 

The  Easter  Ingathering. 


The  PILGRIM  MEMORIAL  FUND 

$5,000,000— To  Provide  for  the  Veterans  of  our  Ministry 


MEMORIAL  FUND  NOTES 

By  William  W.  Scudder.  D.  D. 

^■r  HEBE  are  some  facts  you  ought  to  know  about  the  Pilgrim  Memorial 
iJL  Fund  Campaign.  When  you  have  read  them  pass  them  on,  for  every- 
^■^  one  likes  to  £aow  about  anything  that  is  as  live  and  **up  and  com- 
ing" as  this  is.  Besides  we  want  every  Congregationalist  to  help  **push 
on  the  reins,"  and  he  will  push  much  more  merrily  if  he  knows  something 
about  it.    So  pack  him  full  of  these  facts. 

First:  This  is  just  about  the  most  popular  move  our  Congregational 
churches  ever  made — as  popular  as  the  Every  Member  Drive.  Church  after 
church  doubling  and  trebling  the  amount  asked  of  it ;  state  after  state  ex- 
ceeding its  quota.    Great!    Isn't  it? 

Second:  It  will  have  to  be  a  whirlwind  campaign.  To  get  out  of 
the  way  of  the  big  Interchurch  World  Movement  we  must  crowd  the  work 
of  a  year  and  a  half  into  six  months.  Between  now  and  December  3l8t,  we 
must  raise  three  millions  of  dollars.  Yes,  better  than  that ;  for  the  vacation 
season  is  on  and  our  churches  will  not  get  up  a  full  head  of  steam  before 
the  middle  of  September.  That  means  practically  three  millions  of  dollars 
in  sixteen  Sundays,  or  a  fifth  of  a  million  each  week.  Can  we  do  it?  Yes 
we  can,  for  we  are  going  to. 

miird :  Even  now  it  is  coming  with  a  rush.  Twenty  men  are  giving  all 
their  time  to  the  work.  Scores  of  pastors  generously  released  by  their 
churches  are  planning  each  to  give  a  month  or  more  to  the  campaign.  Dr. 
Swartz  and  his  helpers  are  organizing  state  after  state  in  their  effective 
fashion.  Maine  has  just  voted  to  be  canvassed  during  July  and  August. 
Connecticut  has  agreed  to  raise  $660,000  and  will  probably  make  it  three 
quarters  of  a  million,  beginning  September  Ist.  The  Pacific  Coast  will 
tackle  nearly  half  a  million,  to  be  raised  by  November  15th,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  Every  Member  Drive  on  December  7th.  Four  new  girls 
joined  our  forces  last  week  to  help  sort  and  tabulate  great  piles  of  pledges 
waiting  to  be  listed.  This  makes  six  giving  full  time  to  that  task.  Thirteen 
thousand  pledges  are  in  hand.  By  the  time  you  read  this  you  can  safely 
add  two  or  three  thousand  more.  June  6th,  $821,487  had  been  recorded, 
with  hundreds  of  subscriptions  yet  untouched  and  hundreds  more  on  the 
way  in  the  mails.  Without  doubt  $900,000  has  been  secured  and  before  the 
summer  is  over  we  should  pass  the  first  million. 

Our  genial  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Pilgrim  Fund  is  shanghaiing  men 
right  and  left,  and  the  Boards  are  assisting  him  shamelessly.  Secretary  H. 
H.  Kelsey,  father  and  mother  of  the  Every  Member  Drive,  has  been  loaned 
by  the  American  Board  to  put  this  across  on  the  Pacific  Slope.  From  the 
National  Council  office  Secretary  Scudder  comes  to  take  charge  of  **  Pub- 
licity". The  Home  Extension  Boards  have  released  Treasurer  C.  H.  Baker 
for  part  of  his  time  to  handle  the  financial  problems.  Rev.  W.  S.  Beard  of  the 
Home  Missionary  Society,  has  been  commandeered  to  lead  the  forces  in 
Connecticut,  with  Ex-Governor  Simeon  E.  Balwin,  LL.D.  as  Chairman  and 
Dr.  0.  E.  Maurcr,  Secretary  of  the  State  Committee.    And  so  it  goes ! 
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Solicitation  is  being  made  for  a  Ford  for  ' '  The  Little  White  Church  on 
the  Hilltop/'  in  order  that  the  pastor  of  the  adjoining  church  may  take  on 
the  care  of  this  field  in  addition  to  his  own.  Contributions  will  be  gladly 
accepted  from  any,  who,  having  heard  the  editor  tell  the  story,  have  become 
interested. 

•  «    « 

We  are  glad  to  announce  that  a  set  of  the  stereopticon  lecture,  ''The 
Picturesque  Southwest,"  which  conjointly  illustrates  the  work  of  The 
American  Missionary  Association  and  The  Congregational  Home  Missionary 
Society,  has  been  deposited  in  the  offices  of  the  former  organization  at  19 
South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago.  Appointments  for  it  may  be  made  by 
addressing  Be  v.  Prank  N.  White,  D.D.,  at  the  above  offices. 

«    «    « 

In  the  past  it  has  been  the  custom  for  each  denomination  to  secure  the 
textbooks  from  its  own  denominational  board,  and  we  are  prepared  to  sup- 
ply our  constituency  with  both  the  senior  and  junior  textbooks  for  this  sea 
son.  The  former,  ''Christian  Americanization:  The  Task  of  the  diurches, 
sells  for  seventy-five  cents  in  cloth  cover  and  for  forty  cents  in  paper.  The 
junior  book,  "Called  to  the  Colors,*'  costs  forty-five  in  cloth  and  twenty- 
nine  in  paper.    Let  us  have  your  orders  as  soon  as  possible. 

•  t    « 

On  May  2nd,  one  of  our  workers,  the  Rev.  C.  K.  Stockwell,  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Montana,  passed  into  the  larger  life.  Mr.  Stockwell  had 
for  some  years  been  employed  jointly  by  the  Home  Missionary  Society  and 
Sunday  School  Extension  Society.  He  had  been  in  failing  health  for  a  long 
time  prior  to  his  death, -but  felt  that  he  could  not  leave  the  work  in  which 
he  was  so  much  interested  unless  absolutely  compelled  to  do  so.  Our  united 
and  loving  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  bereaved  family. 

«    «    « 

July  is  one  of  the  months  set  aside  for  featuring  home  missions  under 
the  Tercentenary  Chart  plan.  Consult  the  Home  Missionary  Society's  sec- 
tion of  the  June  magazine  (page  145)  for  suggestions  as  to  methods;  also 
the  article  in  this  number,  entitled  "Helps  for  Work  with  Chldren."  This 
time  the  key  thought  is  the  responsibility  of  the  church  for  our  Mexican 
brethren  in  the  Southwest.  The  Hero  Story,  "Dona  Rosalia's  Water  Jar," 
by  Mrs.  Honora  DeBusk  Smith,  will  be  found  well  worth  the  telling. 

«    «    « 

The  following  new  leaflets  are  now  ready  for  distribution  and  may  be 
had  free  upon  application  to  this  office:  "Americanization,"  a  reprint  of 
articles  by  Superintendent  Soule  of  Connecticut,  which  appeared  in  the 
magazine  for  April  and  May;  "Dona  Rosalia's  Water  Jar,"  the  Hero  Tale 
for  use  in  the  Sunday  Schools  during  July;  "A  Christmas  Tree  Under  Dif- 
ficulties," by  Rev.  Jesse  Foster,  and  "The  Waterbury  Way,"  a  description 
of  a  wonderfully  effective  canvass  made  by  the  men  of  the  Second  Congre- 
gational Church  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut. 
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BRIDGING  THE  CHASM  BETWEEN  THE  CHURCH 

AND  THE  RETURNING  SOLDIER 

By  Rev,  Latvrena  A.  Wilson 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE. — The  author  of  this  article  was  for  some  years  prior  to  the 
war  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Butte,  Montana.  Bafore  the  organization 
of  this  work  Mr.  Wilson  toured  the  Eastern  part  of  the  country  in  its  behalf,  and  we 
are  sure  that  his  stirring  addresses  on  "The  World's  Greatest  Mining  Camp"  have 
been  remembered  by  many.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Mr.  Wilson  became  Relig- 
ious Work  Director  at  Camp  Lewis,  and  later,  Regional  Religious  Work  Director  in 
France,  to  which  country  he  has  recently  returned.)  « 


THE  ancient  title  of  the  head  of 
the  Roman  Church  suggests  a 
function  which  sorely  needs  to 
be  performed  by  modern  church  lead- 
ers. He  was  the  **Pontifex  Max- 
imus" — the  greatest  bridge  builder. 
What  yawning  chasms  today  are 
waiting  to  be  bridged  between  the 
churches  and  the  masses! 

The  church  leaders  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  have  been  engaged  in  a 
new  project  of  bridge  building. 
They  are  laying  planks  across  the 
gulf  between  the  church  and  the  re- 
turning soldier.  Four  significant 
gatherings,  called  **Camp-to-Church 
Conferences/'  have  been  held  in 
this  district.  The  first  three,  which 
were  convened  at  Camp  Lewis,  con- 
sidered the  problem  from  the  camp 
end.  The  last  one,  held  at  Seattle, 
looked  across  the  chasm  from  the 
side  where  stands  the  church.  Ap- 
proaches were  faithfully  laid  at  each 
end  of  the  proposed  bridge.  The 
church  leaders,  and  the  camp  work- 
ers were  frank  and  direct  in  the 
criticisms  and  suggestions  which 
were  mutually  exchanged  from  their 
respective  ends. 

It  developed  that  several  factors 
have  combined  to  force  open  the 
breach  between  the  church  and  the 
soldier.  The  fundamental  one  was 
suggested  by  the  officer,  who,  in 
reply  to  a  request  to  hold  a  re- 
ligious meeting,  said,  "Don't 
forget  that  the  prime  purpose 
of  this  camp  is  to  train  sol- 
diers to  kill  Huns.'*  There  has  been 
an  inevitable  dulling  of  the  finest 
spiritual  sensibilities.  The  soldiers 
have  almost  completely  lost  their 
sense  of  the  sacredness  of  the  Lord's 


Day.  Sunday  sports  have  banished 
the  old  associations  of  that  day.  The 
conventional  props  and  stays  are 
gone.  The  experience  of  social  sol- 
idarity has  prompted  the  soldier  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  appeal  to  give 
first  consideration  to  the  saving  of 
his  own  soul.  For  better  or  for 
worse,  the  church  will  utterly  fail 
to  get  from  him  a  hearing  for  the 
traditional  form  of  individualistic 
message. 

Camp  Lewis  Y.  M,  C.  A.  promoted 
a  campaign  to  popularize  the 
church  among  the  soldiers.  The  in- 
terpretation of  the  church  did  nor 
take  the  form  of  apologetics.  Listead 
of  telling  the  soldiers  about  the 
church,  the  attempt  has  been  made 
to  give  a  concrete  example  of  what 
the  church  actually  is  and  does.  All 
of  the  services  and  functions  of  the 
normal  church  have  been  maintained 
in  the  **  Y"  buildings.  It  is  amazing 
how,  on  Sunday  mornings,  the  plain 
and  ugly  huts  have  been  transformed 
by  a  few  deft  touches  into  a 
churchly  aspect.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  this  scene,  which 
prompts  the  boys  spontaneously  to 
remove  their  hats,  was  the  night  be- 
fore the  place  of  a  boxing  bout  or  a 
jazz  entertainment.  In  place  of  the 
wrestling  mats  on  the  paltf orm  there 
have  appeared  a  pulpit,  a  piano  and 
choir  seats.  Rugs  have  been  placed 
on  the  aisles.  Ushers  are  on  hand 
to  give  the  whispered  suggestion, 
"On  your  toes.'*  The  net  result  is 
a  deeper  reverence  in  the  attitude  of 
the  soldiers  in  attendance  than  I 
have  usually  seen  in  ehnrches.  The 
soldier  boy  returns  from  this  ser- 
vice to  his  barracks     glowing  with 
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the  inner  warmth  which  comes  from 
the  sense  that  he  has  listened,  not  to 
a  **talk"  or  a  "sing/'  but  to  a  gos- 
pel sermon.  And  when  he  writes  to 
his  mother  that  afternoon  that  he 
"has  been  to  church,"  he  means  by 
that  statement  just  what  she  under- 
stands by  it. 

The  Bible  classes;  the  "S.  O.  a, 
or  "Soldiers'  Own  Service,'*  at 
which  the  Christian  Endeavor  topics 
are  used;  the  prayer  meetings;  the 
baptismal  and  communion  services, 
in  which  the  chaplain  is  invited  to 
lead — these  and  other  normal  church 
functions  prevent  the  soldier  from 
losing  step  with  the  church.  The  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  in  the  camps  has  not 
sought  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the 
church  or  in  any  way  to  supplant 
the  church;  it  is  simply  seeking,  by 
the  most  direct  possible  method,  to 
interpret  the  church. 

In  each  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  build- 
ings in  Camp  Lewis  there  have  been 
classes  in  the  study  of  Jefferson's 
"Things  Fundamental."  More  than 
four  hundred  men  who  are  lookinn^ 
forward  to  definitely  Christian  work 
have  thus  been  kept  in  line  as  to 
their  doctrinal  thinking.  A  cam- 
paign for  recruiting  for  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  has  resulted  in  more 
than  seventy  strong  young  men  de- 
ciding upon  this  calling.  Classes  in 
Christian  leadership  have  also  been 
conducted  in  each  ''Y"  building  for 
the  training  of  community  leaders 
inspired  by  the  Christian  motive. 
Vocational  guidance  has  been  fur- 
nished by  experts,  and  men  have 
been  urged  to  choose  their  calling 
according  to  the  same  standard  by 
which  they  might  elect  to  enter  the 
ministry.  That  is,  the  issue  has 
clearly  been  drawn  between  choos- 
ing a  vocation  in  which  one  can 
"make  his  pile,"  and  selecting  the 
one  in  which  one  can  make  the 
greatest  contribution  to  the  life  of 
his  day.  Supplementary  to  this 
training,  Dr.  Frank  Dyer,  of  the 
First  Church,  Tacoma,  has  been  giv- 
ing lectures  on  "Applied  Christian- 
ity."   Other  Congregational  leaders 


who  have  co-operated  in  this  pro- 
gram are  Dr.  Frederick  T.  Rouse, 
Dr.  H.  C.  Mason  and  Rev.  Roy  H. 
Campbell. 

Special  demobilization  meetings 
have  been  held  for  men  about  to  be 
dicharged  from  the  service.  At  these 
meetings  nearly  ten  thousand  men 
have  signed  the  following  fdedge 
card,  indicating  also  their  home  ad- 
dress and  the  name  of  the  home 
church: 

"As  I  enlisted  to  fight  with  my 
comrades  for  the  cause  of  my  coun- 
try and  of  humanity,  I  now  purpose 
in  civilian  life  to  enlist  in  those  or- 
ganizations in  which  I  can  continue 
a  crusade  for  the  betterment  of  my 
community  and  of  mankind" 

And  those  ten  thousand  men 
meant  it !  There  was  a  look  of  deep 
earnestness  on  their  faces  when  they 
were  thus  expressing  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  responsibilities  and  op- 
portunities back  home.  Because 
these  meetings  were  held  under  mili- 
tary auspices  it  was  not  possible 
specifically  to  mention  the  church  in 
the  phrasing  of  the  pledge,  but  it  is 
now  definitely  up  to  the  church  to 
which  the  pledge  card  is  sent.  Can 
it  qualify  as  an  organization  in  which 
the  men  can  embark  on  a  genuine 
crusade?  Has  the  church  the  cru- 
sading spirit?  The  men  will  soon 
find  out. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  planks 
which  have  been  put  into  the  struc- 
ture which  is  reaching  over  the 
chasm  from  the  camp  side.  What  of 
the  approaches  from  the  church  aide? 
Here  are  some  recommendations 
which  were  presented  by  the  writer 
at  the  Seattle  conference  on  the 
church  and  the  returning  soldier, 
and  which  were  adopted  by  all  the 
churches  represented: 

1.  That  a  special  effort  be  made 
to  give  each  soldier  a  warm  welcome. 

On  the  whole,  a  hospitable  atti- 
tude toward  the  churches  has  been 
created  in  the  soldiers.  Most  of  them 
will  give  the  church  "the  once 
over."  Here  is  the  church's  chance. 
If  the  soldier's  impression  is  unfa- 
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vorable,  he  is  lost  to  the  church  for- 
ever. 

2.  That  the  churches  adopt  the 
policy  of  the  open  house. 

The  soldier  has  been  accustomed  to 
seeing  all  welfare  buildings  open 
day  and  night.  The  church  with  the 
open  door  will  attract  him.  The  ap- 
parent exclusiveness  of  the  church 
whose  doors  are  open  only  for  a  few 
hours  when  Sunday  services  are  held 
will  disgust  him.  After  all,  services 
are  not  ''held"  but  ''rendered.'' 

3.  That  frequent  social  functions 
be  held,  to  meet  the  social  cravings 
of  the  soldier  which  have  been 
aroused  in  the  army. 

All  the  club  rooms  and  social  para- 
phernalia in  the  category  of  institu- 
tional religion  will  not  meet  the 
need.  They  are  all  as  sounding  brass 
and  clanging  cymbal  if  the  spirit  of 
sociability  is  lacking— and,  after  all, 
the  spirit  of  sociability  is  not  far  off 
from  the  C?hri»tian  spirit. 

4.  That  the  organization  known 
as  "Comrades  in  Service'*  be  per- 
petuated in  the  churches. 

The  ' '  Comrades  in  Service ' '  arc 
those  who  have  signed  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  card,  pledging  themselves  to  ren- 
der services  along  specified  lines, 
educational,  musical,  social,  recrea- 
tional or  religious.  An  organization 
of  those  who  have  thus  signed  has 
been  begun  in  the  camps.  While  it 
is  not  desirable  to  foster  the  spirit 
of  clannishness,  still  there  is  bound 
to  be  a  comradeship  founded  in  bar- 
rack life,  which  it  will  be  advanta- 
geous for  the  churches  to  utilize.  It 
is  inevitable  that  under  some  aus- 
pices the  returning  soldiers  will 
club  together,  as  have  always  the 
members  of  the  G.  A.  R. 

5.  That  no  distinction  be  made 
between  those  wearing  the  gold  and 
the  silver  service  stripes. 

Those  who  have  not  seen  service 
over  seas  are  extremely  sensitive 
over  any  disparagement  of  their  sil- 
ver stripes.  They  simply  were  where 
they  were  because  they  obeyed  or- 
ders, as  did  the  men  who  got  over 


liar  talents  that  made  their  remain- 
ing in  the  home  camps  necessary  for 
the  good  of  the  service.  The  church 
will  exalt  the  democracy  for  which 
all  strove,  if  it  sees  to  it  that  every 
returning  soldier  is  treated  alike. 

6.  That  the  church  do  its  utmost 
to  secure  jobs  for  the  returning  sol- 
diers. 

The  men  do  not  want  positions  of 
preferment;  they  want  "jobs."  This 
is  their  primal  need.  Here  is  a  splen- 
did opportunity  to  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  practical  Christian- 
ity. "First,  that  which  is  natural; 
afterward,  that  which  is  spiritual." 

7.  Tell  the  story  of  the  Cross  and 
the  soldier  will  listen.  If  it  is  the 
real  thing,  he  will  recognize  it  and 
revere  it.  He  has  come  to  have  a 
deep  regard  for  the  essentials  of  the 
Gospel  of  the  Cross — courage,  fidel- 
ity, unselfishness  and  humility.  But 
if  the  first  time  he  goes  to  church, 
he  hears  some  peanut-headed  pul- 
piteer devote  all  of  the  sacred  hour 
to  a- denunciation  of  cigarette  smok- 
ing or  card  playing,  he  will  spew 
that  church  out  of  his  mouth. 

8.  That  larger  opportunity  be 
given  for  rousing  congregational 
singing  of  the  best  hymns. 

The  folks  at  home  will  be  surpris- 
ed to  discover  how  their  boys  have 
learned  to  sing  while  in  the  army. 
Not  only  have  all  the  welfare  lead- 
ers encouraged  singing  under  train- 
ed song  leaders,  but  men  have  been 
detailed  to  learn  to  sing  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities.  Army  officers  have 
recognized  that  singing  has  bouyant 
effect  upon  the  morale.  Almost  in- 
variably, when  soldiers  have  been 
asked  in  what  respect  the  church 
must  be  changed  to  meet  their  de- 
sires, they  have  replied,  "It  must 
have  more  jazz."  The  writer  has 
often  sat  near  soldiers  in  church.  He 
has  watched  them  twitch  and  squirm 
during  the  desultory  choir  anthems 
and  the  vain  repetitions  of  notices, 
and  he  could  hear  them  exclaim, 
"Let's  go!" 

9.    That  positions   of   responsibil- 


seas. 


In  many  cases  men  had  peou-  i^y  on  church  boards  and  committees 
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be  given  to  the  returning  soldiers. 

This  may  mean  that  some  <iear 
gray-haired  saints,  who  have  held 
the  positions  for  forty  years  will 
have  to  abdicate.  But  the  soldier  is 
not  going  to  remain  long  attached  to 
a  church  which  does  not  give  him 
something  to  do. 

10.  That  returning  soldiers  be 
given  leadership  of  classes  of  boys 
studying  the  textbook,  **Prom 
Reveille  to  Taps." 

This  book  was  edited  by  Rev.  A. 
W.  Palmer,  of  our  Central  Union 
Church,  Honolulu.  It  is  a  study  of 
Christian  doctrines  couched  in  mili- 
tary terminology.  Many  of  the 
catchy  bits  of  soldiers'  slang  are 
used,  and  the  book  would  be  really 
studied  by  any  live  boy.  With  a  sol- 
dier teacher  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
a  room  in  the  church  large  enough  to 
hold  the  boys  who  would  flock  to  the 
class. . 

11.  That  Sunday  School  classes 
be  organized  for  the  study  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  soldiers'  course,  entitled 
"New  Testament  Ideals  for-  the 
Present  World  Task."  This  course 
was  begun  the  first  of  the  current 
year,  and  extends  over  a  twelve- 
month period.  Many  soldiers  who 
began  the  course  in  camp  would  be 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  continue 
the  study  of  it  in  their  home 
churches.  It  would  be  of  real  inter- 
est to  any  forward-looking  people, 
passionately  devoted  to  the  inter- 
preting of  Christianity  in  terms  of 
present  world  needs.  Copies  can  be 
secured  from  the  Religious  Work 
Bureau  in  New  York. 

12.  That  classes  in  the  study  of 
modern  missions  be  organized  for 
soldiers. 

The  American  doughboy  has  be- 
■  come  a  world  citizen.    He  can  never 


again  have  that  provincial  outlook 
which  says,  "I  believe  in  looUng 
after  the  needy  in  our  town,  but  I 
don't  believe  in  missions."  He  sees 
that  this  war  was  brought  on  be- 
cause Christianity  had  not  become 
internationalized.  He  had  learned 
that  distance  does  not  lessen  ne^. 
The  soldier  is  right  now  in  a  mental 
and  spiritual  state  calculated  to 
make  him  an  enthusiastic  partizan 
for  missions,  home  and  foreign. 

13.  That  as  many  ministers  as 
possible  avail  themselves  of  the  invi- 
tation to  visit  the  camp  and  learn  the 
soldier  viewi>oint. 

The  Religious  Work  Department 
of  Camp  Lewis  arranged  to  provide 
a  cot  and  a  place  at  the  soldiers' 
mess  for  a  dozen  visiting  ministers 
each  week.  They  were  not  necessar- 
ily speakers,  but  served  the  boys  be- 
hind the  canteen  counters  and  in  the 
barracks.  In  this  way  they  came  to 
understand  the  soldier  psychology 
and  to  learn  his  vocabulary.  In  torn, 
the  soldier  gets  used  to  rubbing  el- 
bows with  a  sure-enough  preacher, 
and  does  not  suffer  by  the  contact. 

14.  That  the  churches  avail  them- 
selves of  camp  speakers  to  interpret 
for  them  the  habits  and  needs  of  the 
soldiers. 

The  Religious  Work  Secretaries  of 
Camp  Lewis  have  been  going  out 
singly  and  in  teams,  especially  to  re- 
mote communities  on  this  mission. 
Churches  which  had  not  kept  step 
with  the  progress  of  the  soldiers' 
minds  have  been  greatly  helped  and 
stimulated. 

These  plenks  will  surely  construct 
a  bridge  on  which  soldiers  will  not 
hesitate  to  set  foot.  May  it  span  the 
chasm  before  the  Little  rift  of  mis- 
understanding shall  have  widened 
into  an  impassable  gulf. 


«    «    « 

THE  NEW  DAY  IN  OKLAHOMA 

By  Rev.  C.  J.  Ktllner,  Chickasba,  Okla, 

AT  the  District  Evangelism  Con-     aim  for  at  Easter,  I  gave  fifteen  as 
ference,  when  the    churches     the  additions  we  should  be  likely  to 
were  stating  a  goal  as  to  the     receive,  but  I  afterward  raised  the 
number  of  accessions    each     would     expected  new  membership  to  twenty- 
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five.  I  placed  the  matter  before  our 
fine  Teachers'  Training  Class  *and 
also  stated  the  aim  before  the 
church,  and  the  results  were  a 
credit  to  our  efforts. 

One  of  our  first  endeavors  was  to 
enlist  the  men  in  our  Sunday  School 
and  church  work.  We  aimed  at  hav- 
ing a  Men's  Class  of  ten  members. 
Recently  twelve  were  in  attendance, 
and  we  now  expect  that  the  organi- 
zation will  grow  to  twenty-five.  We 
have  every  hope  that  some  of  them 
will  be  received  into  the  church  be- 
fore very  long. 

Recently  our  Sunday  School  of- 
ficers and  teachers  began  to  hold  a 
brief  prayer  service  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  session.  They  met  in  a 
little  room  near  the  Sunday  School 
room  for  this  purpose,  and  at  our 
first  gathering  the  meeting-place  was 
crowded  for  three  minutes,  as  every- 
one present  centered  their  short 
prayer  on  the  work  with  which 
they  have  been  entrusted.  This 
has  become  a  most  helpful  feature  of 
our  Church  School  life. 

We  feel  that  the  results  that  have 
been  accomplished  since  July,  1918, 
have  been  well  worth  while.  At  that 
time  the  Sunday  School  numbered 
thirty.  It  has  now  grown  to  ninety- 
three,  and  not  long  ago  there  was  an 
attendance  of  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
one.  We  have  eleven  teachers,  as  fine 
a  lot  of  instructors  as  can  be  found 
anywhere.  Prom  a  disbanded  church 
we  have  formed  an  organization  hav- 
ing a  membership  of  thirty-five,  and 
we  are  certain  that  within  a  short 
time  we  shall  number  sixty  or  more. 
Pram  a  commimity  uninterested  in 
the  church  or  church  work,  we  have 
come  to  a  place  of  attention  that  is 
bringing  forth  the  statement  that 
the  Congregational  church  is  alive. 

Por  more  than  a  year  there  was  no 
ladies'  organization,  but  the  women 
of  the  church  now  have  a  missionary 
society,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
look  after  the  woman's  work  of  the 
local  church  in  its  home  missionary 
plans  and  also  reaches  out  into  for- 


eign missions.  This  society  was  or- 
ganized with  five  members  and  now 
numbers  fifteen. 

Already  the  people  are  talking 
self-support.  However,  this  must  not 
be  attempted  at  once.  Twelve  months 
should  be  spent  in  enlarging  the 
membership,  thus  making  such  a 
step  permanent  when  it  is  undertak- 
en. In  the  matter  of  giving,  greater 
liberality  than  ever  before  is  shown. 
Some  of  the  people,  the  pastor  in- 
cluded, are  practicing  tithing. 

The  church  needs  some  expensive 
improvements.  A  walk  must  be  laid ; 
the  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  church 
must  be  replastered  all  over;  the 
basement  must  be  finished — ^it  now 
has  four  bare  walls  and  a  cement 
floor.  We  need  a  piano,  our  only  in- 
strument at  present  being  a  little  or- 
gan. Then  there  are  some  back  grad- 
ing taxes  to  be  paid  off.  It  will  take 
time — we  hope  not  a  long  time — for 
we  need  all  these  things  now. 

Another  need — ^perhaps  our  great- 
est one — is*  a  moving  picture  ma- 
chine. It  is  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
"movies."  If  we  had  a  good  ma- 
chine— a  cheap  one  will  not  do — I 
could  gather  together  the  children  of 
the  community  more  easily  than  in 
any  other  way.  They  are  coming  in- 
to the  Sunday  School  in  a  very  en- 
couraging manner,  but  we  are  anx- 
ious to  have  their  interest  on  at  least 
one  of  the  week  days.  I  have  a  fine 
stereopticon,  and  use  it  once  or  twice 
a  month,  but  it  does  not  and  cannot 
rival  the  "movies." 

Now  a  word  as  to  plans.  We  are 
working  on  the  principle  of  a  com- 
munity church,  and  the  people  are 
getting  the  vision.  We  have  a  unique 
opportunity.  Other  churches  in  the 
county  have  the  community  vision, 
but  are  handicapped  through  multi- 
plicity of  church  organizations  in 
their  vicinity.  We  are  not,,  and  we 
believe  that  this  is  the  best  field  for 
such  a  type  of  work  in  Oklahoma. 
Qod  is  doing  His  part  in  trying  to 
help  us  make  it  count  for  the  Eng- 
dom.    Pray  that  we  shall  do  ours. 
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BORING  SHELLS  AND  CONGREGATIONS 

By  Rev.  Elmer  H.  Jthnsan,  Minneaftlis  Minn. 


•TTITHY,    is    he    a  preacher!" 

\/\  asked  our  new  neighbors. 
"We  have  seen  him  come 
home  covered  with  (frease  from  head 
to  foot,  but  this  evening  he  stepped 
out  all  spruced  up  in  a  Prince  Al- 
bert, to  meet  a  soldier  and  his  bride- 
to-be,  and  a  little  later  bade  the  sol- 
dier and  his  wife  farewell  at  the 
gate." 

I  explained  as 
follows:  I  am  call- 
ed to  '  preach ;  I 
am  inclined  to 
monkey  with  ma- 
chinery; I  was  de- 
termined to  help 
win  the  war. 

Mother  called  in 
vain  for  an  arm 
full  of  wood.  My 
crucible  full  of 
brass  was  almost 
at  the  melting 
point.  How  could 
1  leavet  The  old 
bellows  in  the 
farm  shop  wheezed 
and  groaned  as  I 
urged  it  with  my 
last  breath.  In 
triumph  I  poured 
the  casting  for  the 
cylinder  of  the 
first  steam  engine 
of  which  I  ever 
saw  the  ins  ides. 
The  church  called, 
and  for  a  dozen 
years  I  served  her, 
but  even  then  I  strayed  off  two  sum- 
mers to  revel  in  grease  and  mechan- 
ism as  "Bishop  of  Balky  Binders," 
alias  harvester  expert. 

When  the  call  of  patriotism,  which 


JOHNSON.  CLOC. 


My  casualty  insurance  was  revok- 
ed, the  company  declining  to  cairj' 
the  risk.  1  waited  three  hours  for 
my  ])]iyai(;al  examination,  getting  oc- 
casional glimpses  of  the  doctors 
working  over  a  mangled  hand.  At 
eleven  p.  m.  I  "rang  in"  to  a  new 
world — a  world  of  concentrated  ma- 
chinery, where  gigantic  lathes  were 
tearing  off  solid  steel  until  one  hun- 
dred fffty  pound 
rough  forgings  be- 
came seventy -sev- 
en pound  high  ex- 
plosive shells,  de- 
signed to  blast  the 
Kaiser's  hopes.  At 
first  the  noisy 
chaos  of'  sound 
dulled  every 
sense,  but  gradu- 
ally order  came 
out  of  chaos,  re- 
vealing the  won- 
der of  modem  in- 
genuity and  the 
miracle  of  efficient 
team  work. 

My  f  o  r  e  m  an 
promptly  assi^ed 
me  to  a  "boring 
machine."  Per- 
haps he  had  heard 
me  preach  and 
knew  I  could  bore. 
I  determined  to 
make  good.  I  hes- 
itate to  boast  of 
my  exploits,  but 
ttien  there  is  justi- 
fication in  the  text,  "If  a  man  toot- 
eth  not  his  own  horn  that  man's 
horn  tooteth  not."    Here  goes: 

Aided  by  some  good  fairy  I  be- 
came "high  man"  the    second  day. 


ia  all  but  religion,  allied  itself  with  For  five  months  J  led  our  shift,  witii 
the  lure  of  the  music  of  maehinery,  I  a  record  of  thirty-five  shells  in  eight 
'  '     '"  ■'      "    ■     '      •  •  hours.    But  there  was  a  man  on  an- 

other shift  who  had  a  record  of 
forty-two.  That  bothered  me.  At 
last  I  went  over  the  top,  taking  the 
record  for  the  whole  shop  at  forty- 


was  doomed.  With  God  I  oald  to 
the  Hun,  "Thou  shall  not  kill,"  and 
consecrated  six  feet  of  raw-boned 
anatomy  to  making  munitions  of 
war. 
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four,  with  one  hundred  men  on  the 
operation.     One    day    the  foreman 
said  to  a  bip  Irishman,  "What  are 
yon  trying  to  dot"     "111  get  that 
preacher  today,"  he  exclaimed,  but 
he  didn't.     He  lacked  six  points  of 
ever    getting    him.     However,     my 
humiliation  did  come.  ~  On  one  occa- 
sion. Smith,  who  worked  just  across 
the  tram^\'By,  and  I  got  away  for  a 
good  start,  which  soon  developed  in- 
to a  race  royal.    Wliile  he  shook  his 
two      hundred 
pounds  of  jolly  fat 
and    sucked    a 
bleeding    finger,  I 
manipulated       my 
hundred  and  sixty 
pounds      of    raw- 
boned       anatomy. 
At  midshift  Smith 
had       twenty-two 
and  "Preach"  had 
twenty-five.     Then 
the  jinx     got    me. 
Smith  made  forty- 
eight — twelve  dol- 
lars' worth — ^and  I 
limped       in     with 
bad     tools    and    a 
broken    belt,    get- 
ting    only     forty- 
threc.     After   that 
I  was  outdone    by 
two  or   three   oth- 
ers, but  even   that 
was  not  so  bad — a 
preacher    in    com- 
petition with  men. 
1  held  to  my  mot- 
to— "Speed    with- 
out    hurry."       A  rev.  hi:gh  ei 
husky  giant    once  '^'^^  "  '^'''''" 
came  to  me,  mopping   his   face,  and 
said,  "Johnson,  how  do  you  manage 
to   get  out  so     many?     You     never 
sweat. ' ' 

For  a  month  our  operation  was 
shut  down  and  I  worked  in  variou-s 
parts  of  the  shop  at  thirty-eight 
cents  per  hour.  The  three  dollars 
and  four  cents  a  day  made  the  men 
long  for  piecework  again.  Several 
nights— I  was  on  night  turn  that 
week — I  "checked."    With  nothing 


to  do  but  make  a  mark  now  and 
then  when  a  shell  passed    on    the 
tramway,   and  put  the  pencil  back 
on  my  ear,  I  suffered  the  torture  of 
unbroken  monotony.     Carrying  one 
hundred  pound  shells  from  one  pile 
to  another,  in  a    plodding,    shirking 
line  of  men,  I  learned  the  weariness 
of  hard  work  void  of    all     interest. 
But  the  "heat  treat"  beat  all!    Pour 
tremendous  furnaces  in  which  were 
roaring  flames!  Every  few  seconds  a 
door   opened  with 
a  crescendo  sound 
and     a    red    shell 
rolled    out.      One 
man  inserted  some 
tongs,      an  0  t  h  er 
pulled    the     shell 
up  and  put  it  into 
a  tank  of  oil,  and 
another     took      it 
out.     My    partner 
and  I  carried    the 
hot,    oily,   fuming 
thing  to  the  next 
furnace,  where    it 
was  reheated   and 
piled   up    to    cool 
and  get  the   prop- 
er hardness.  Thus 
1   slaved,    bearing 
hot,     greasy     bur- 
dens   from    Sheol 
to     Qehenna     via 
purgatory  —   and 
resolved      to      be 
good,  lest  my    job 
be  eternal. 

Once    a    month 
the     whole     shop 
■MEn  JOHNSON  quieted  down  and 

-up  cnmiiuiBn  ^  stirring  speaker 

of  the  War  Industries  Board  remind- 
ed us  of  the  importance  of  our  task 
and  pledged  us  in  solemn  oath  to  do 
our  best.  We  needed  this  inspiration 
to  visualize  that  long  process  that 
ends  in  a  burst  of  flame,  a  shatter  of 
death.  For  the  moment  we  would  re- 
alize that  the  men  in  the  lonely  mine, 
the  operators  in  the  monotonous  fac- 
tory and  that  all  the  rest  along  the 
wa.v  were  as  essential  as  the  hero  who 
pulls  the  lanyard  for  the  last  flesh- 
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atomizing  leap.  We  became  idealists. 
If  soldiers  were  fighting  to  "make 
the  world  a  decent  place  to  live  in/' 
we  were  working  to  make  it  so.  The 
"juice"  came  on  again,  and  shift 
vied  with  shift  day  and  night.  One 
Sunday  morning,  when  the  shop  was 
closing  for  the  day,  our  boss  p€Lssed 
around  the  word,  "Shift  1  is  ahead 
of  us.  Leave  your  machines  turned 
up.  We're  going  over  the  top  Mon- 
day." And  over  the  top  we  went, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  points  in  the 
lead. 

Into  the  midst  of  this  striving  for 
home  and  humanity  suddenly  came 
the  shriek  of  the  siren.  Everyone  de- 
serted his  post.  Such  a  procession 
of  overalls  and  overallettes !  Such 
shouting!  Germany  had  surrender- 
ed— the  war  was  won!  We  thought 
we  had  been  working  for  the  pay 
check,  but  when  we  went  back  to  our 
machines  the  "pep"  was  gone.  We 
became  self-conscious.  Would  we  be 
out  of  a  job  for  the  winter? 

After  three  weeks  of  uncertainty 
we  were  told  that  the  shop  would 
run  till  early  summer.  But  it 
didn't.  One  Sunday  morning,  the 
flames  in  the  "heat  treat"  o'erleap- 
ed  their  bounds  and  consumed  a  half 
million  dollars  worth  of  property, 
besides  throwing  fifteen  hundred 
men  out  of  work  and  burning  one  of 
our  fellow  workmen  to  a  cinder. 

For  eleven  months  I  had  been  a 
man,  now  I  was  a  preacher  again — 
the  temporary  field  representative  of 
The  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund.  After 
this  period  of  mixing  Greek  and 
grease,  I  have  concluded : 

1.  Blessed  are  the  greasy,  for 
they  shall  be  honored  as  men  who 
toil. 

2.  Eight  hours  a  day  in  overalls 
is  a  snap  as  compared  with  bearing 
the  burden  of  a  pastorate. 

3.  When  a  clergyman  who  is 
drawing  four  hundred  dollars  a  year 


more  than  the  average  preacher  can 
sell  his  unskilled  labor  for  eight 
hours  a  day  without  overtime,  at 
eighty-seven  dollars  a  month  more 
than  he  ever  got  as  a  preacher, 
something  ou^ht  to  be  done — ^for  the 
preacher. 

4.  You  can't  preach,  pat  the 
church  treasurer  on  the  back,  praise 
the  trustees  for  their  business  abil- 
ity, provide  for  a  family  of  six, 
plead  with  your  creditors  to  be  pa- 
tient until  you  get  your  back  salary 
and  persuade  yourself  that  you  are 
an  honorable  man.  Better  get  your 
brow  wet  with  honest  sweat. 

5.  My  brother  minister,  go  into  a 
shop  and  lose  yourself  among  men 
where  they  are  their  natural  selves. 
Think  and  speak  with  the  same  vo- 
cabulary. It  will  do  you  good.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  week  you  will  be 
ready  to  write  a  book  that  will 
solve  every  social  and  industrial 
problem,  but  at  the  end  of  a  year 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  you  will 
know  something. 

6.  The  war  worker  within  me  has 
said  to  the  preacher,  "Pray  while  I 
work.  Pray  that  this  shell  I  am  bor- 
ing will  not  be  needed.  Preach  while 
I  rest.  The  assassin  running  amuck 
must  be  killed  or  converted.  The 
time  is  short.  If  you  cannot  convert 
him  before  the  shells  get  to  him  he 
-will  commit  more  outrages.  Save 
the  wicked  if  you  can;  I  must  save 
his  would-be  victims."  In  the  strenu- 
ous times  just  passed  we  have  been 
engaged  in  helping  kill  and  helping 
save. 

But  I  rejoice  that  I  am  no  longer 
needed  in  the  grim  business  of  kill- 
ing, and  trust  that  I  may  henceforth 
be  free  to  give  myself  with  abandon 
to  the  higher,  positive  calling  of 
helping  save  in  the  name  of  Him  who 
alone  can  lead  humanity  into  "a 
world-wide  civilization  of  brotherly 
men." 


Christian  unity  is  not  a  matter  for  organizations  to  manufacture,  but  for 
the  individual  Christian  to  express  through  the  organization  in  which,  by  the 
Providence  of  God  and  the  ordering  of  history  he  finds  himself. 

— The  Coniregati§nal  Niws* 
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PRACTICING  CHURCH  UNITY  IN  VERMONT 

AGREEMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  SECRETARIES 
By  Rev,  C,  C,  Merrill,  Burlington,  Vermont 

THE  Superintendents  and  Sec-  complaint  shall  be  brought  to  the 
retaries  of  the  Methodist,  attention  of  the  denominational 
Baptist  and  Congregational  leader  concerned,  and  should  the  ap- 
denominations,  for  the  sake  of  bet-  parently  inadequate  leadership  con- 
ter  promoting  the  Kingdom  of  God  tinue,  it  shall  be  a  matter  of  con- 
in  the  state  of  Vermont,  and  for  the  sultation  and  agreement  with  the 
sake  especially  of  helping  the  small-  Superintendents  or  Secretaries  in- 
er  communities  to  be  more  efficient-  volved,  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
ly  served  by  the  Church  of  Christ,  work. 

and  for  the  sake  of  securing  more  5,  it  ig  understood  that  in  carry- 
adequate  and  better  paid  ministers  jng.  out  the  principles  herein  out- 
for  these  communities,  agree  to  the  lined,  the  Superintendents  and  Sec- 
following  statement  of  principles  by  retaries  cannot  contravene  the  rules 
which  they  will  be  guided  in  accom-  q^  action  of  their  ecclesiastical  bod- 
plishing  the  results  above  mention-  j^s,  but  will  do  all  in  their  power  to 
ed  and  suggest  the  advisability  of  secure  the  support  of  these  bodies 
other  evangelical  churches  uniting  in  f qj.  these  principles, 
the  same: 

1.     In  the    small    community    in  ^^"^!;?^^/ ^l^  ^nd't^c^^rL^''^^^' 
Vermont  we  regard  one  strong  Prot-         ^,  .  *"  *"  *  "."         V^   -.,'   .     ., 
estant  church,  with  adequate  minis-         This  has  as  its  main    object    the 

terial  leadership,  as  the  ideal  condi-  carrying  out  of  the  above  agTeement 

tiQjj  and  meetings  are  held     with     suf- 

2/    To  attain  this   ideal   through-  «?ient  frequency  to  permit  both  the 

out  the  state  we  agree,  as  denomina-  discussion  and  achievement  of  prog- 

tional  leaders  and     Secretaries,     to  ^ess.     The  organization  is  a  simple 

consult  together  concerning  particu-  «°e»  there  being  only  a  chairman  and 

lar  communities,  on  the  basis  of  an  secretary    with  committees  appoint- 

equitable  exchange  of  fields.  ed  from  time  to    time    for    specific 

3.  The  following  may  be  consid-  ^sks. 

ered  as  possible  ways  of  carrying  out  Some  Results 
the  ideal  set  forth  in  the  preceding  Total  number  of  communities 
paragraph:  (a).  Absolute  with-  where  unions  or  federations  have 
drawal  of  one  denomination,  (b).  been  effected,  thirty-one  in  twenty- 
Temporary  maintenance  of  the  ec-  nine  towns — ^since  about  May  1, 
clesiasticaJ  organization  of  the    de-  1917. 

nomination  withdrawing,  until     en-         Number  of    whole    towns     given 

tire  withdrawal  can  be  wisely  effect-  over  entirely  to  the  care  of  one  Prot- 

ed.     (c).    Federation  of  the  existing  estant    church     by    these    changes, 

churches  without  the  withdrawal  of  seventeen— Calais,    Coventry,     Iras- 

either  denomination.     Federation  to.  ^^rg  Jamaica,    Lunenburg,   Milton, 

be  understood    as    including:     (1).  Mount    Holly,    Sheffield,    Whiting, 

Arrangements  for  one  set  of  services  Reading,  Stowe,   Putney,  Westford, 

and  other  joint  activities.     (2).  One  ^est  Rutland 

mmister     (3).    Each  church  to  con-  Number  of  Baptist    churtjhes    af- 
tribute  to  its    own    denominational         feoted  16 

benevolences.    (4).    A  joint  commit-  ^^      ,       '     *  *  *     '  ^ 1*      1 

tee  from  each  church  to  handle  the  Number        of         Congregational 

affairs  of  the  federated  churches.  churches  affected ^26 

4.  Li  cases  of     complaints    con-  Number    of    Methodist    churches 
f\i^i;j^g  Inadequate  leadership,  such        affected 23 
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Number  of  Universalist  church  af-  attendance.     (2).    Larger    program 

fected 2  for  community.    (3).    Enlistment  of 

Total  number  of  churches  affected. 66  non-church  members  in  church  work 

Number  of  changes    effected     on  and  securing  them  for  church  mem- 

"Federation"  Plan 9  bership. 

Number  of    changes    effected   on  Methods  Used 

' '  a^change  of  Fields '^  Plan ....  21         j     . . Federation, ' '  which  provides 

Number  of  changes    effected    on  f^^  ^^j^^  i^  worship  and  work,  with 

-Immediate    Total    Withdraw-  ^^^  minister,  but    maintains     each 

KT      u       *  r»'  *  '^1  "y:\ church  organization  fully  and    does 

Number  of  Baptist  ministers  serv-  ^^^  j^^t  to  withdrawal  of  either  de- 

ing  these  united    or    federated  nomination.     Alternation    of  minis- 

churches  . .   ... .............  9  ^^^^  between  denominations  is  a  fre- 

Number    of    Methodist  ministers  ^^^nt  but  not     necessary     feature, 

serving  these  united  or  federat-  Examples:      Bristol,     Wilder,     Ja- 

ed  churches  . .   .............  12  ^laica,  Stowe,  etc. 

Number  of  Congregational   minis-  «     <<t?    i.  jj^vum     vi. 

ters  serving  these  united  or  fed-  •   u       ff'^fK*'*  *^^^*^'     ''?l? 

erated  chnwhes 10  f  ^™»g»*  f«"*  >y  "K  agj^eme^t  be- 

Nnmber    of    full-time     ministers  tween  the  Superintendents  or  Secre- 

freed  for  service  elsewhere,  who  H^T^u    t^^*. ,f«°«'^»*t'«?«  involved 

would  have  been     required     to  *^**  ^^%  ,^"  *^^l»t,  *^*''  ch^r^hes 

man  these  churches  if  they  had  y'.i'^?.^*^!'  *l   ^f  T=      a     "*•** 

remained  separate .26  ?«'?•  ^^^^  *^«  ^^.^''^f  °'  «°«  ^^"^S" 

K^,«««.l^^«   «i>««/ivr-r.«    ^^^   «««^Nr;««.  instiou  issue  an  mvitation  m  accord- 
IM umber   cnurcnes   now   receiving  'xv.     u  j  x    ...i. 

#«n  *;w,/.  ^^^Ar.^  «rV.^«  ^«^*  +;«,t  ance  with  a  form  agreed  upon,  to  the 
full-time  service  when  part-time  u  ^  v.    *  xu      av.      j        ^.    \.       . 

o^w,,;^^  «,oo  r.^,.^Ur^A  vlfr^r.^  u  church  of  the  other  denomination  to 

service  was  received  before  ...  o         -.       •i^i.  'x  •  u        j  i.- 

Q«i.«^  ;^^^^o«^^  ;«  «v^n^f;^oiKr  ..,r..^,r  uuitc  M  ith  it  lu  work   and   worship 

Salary  increased  in  practically  every  ^^^  ^^^^  substantiaUy  a  part  of 

A««i^.^«^f  ^#  <<«,;«o;^««^r'»  w,^«/.«.  its  working  organization,  the  minis- 

''7S 1.  w.TpXu.T^  r  o'  "■«  °""^  -*>■"£  io.  '«,'>'."« 

...d.  .0  keep  .hem  ^.,. . .  W60  rtrX^^SX' IjSh'SS 

Evamplet  of  Increase  of  Salary  denomination  that  accepts  the  invita- 

Irasburg.    The    Methodist   salary  tion  in  the  first  field  becomes  the  one 

was  $800  and  house.    Congregation-  that  extends  it  and  the  church  of  the 

al  same.  Now  the  one  minister  serves  denomination  that  extends  the  invi- 

the  entire  town  at  a  salary  of  $1,200  tation  in  the  first  field  now   accepts 

and  house.  it  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  working 

Whiting.    The  Congregational  sal-  organization  of  the  church    of     the 

ary  was  $800  and  house,  the  Baptist  other  denomination.    In    each  field, 

salary  was  $600  and  house.    The  pas-  ^^^^  churches  maintain  their  church 

tor  is  now    receiving    $1,100     and  organizations,   continue    to    receive 

^Q^se^  new  members  and  contribute  to  the 

Jamaica.  With  missionary  help  to  missionary  work  of  their  respective 

both  churches,  salaries  of  about  $600  denomination  as  before.  But  it  is  ex- 

had  been  paid  to  each  of  two  men.  pected      that      gradually    the    two 

One  man,  without  missionary  help,  churches  will  become    fully    united 

is  now  receiving  $900.  and  the  resulting  church  will  be  of 

Calais.    This  town    now    pledges  the  denomination  that  has  issued  the 

$925  for  the  support  of  one  minister,  invitation.  Examples :  West  Rutland, 

whereas  it  had  raised  before    about  Lunenburg,  Mount  Holly,,  etc. 
$600  for  the  inadequate  support  of        3.    ''Exchange  of  Fields,  Immedi- 

two.  ate  Total  Withdrawal."  This  is  sim- 

Other  gains:  (1).  Increased  church  ilar  to  (2),  with  the  important    dif- 
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ference  that  the  church  of  the  de- 
nomination accepting  the  invitation 
at  once  transfers  its  membership  so 
far  as  possible  to  the  church  of  the 
denomination  extending  the  invita- 
tion, the  property  of  the  two 
churches  is  pooled  for  the  use  of  the 
United  Church  and  from  the  begin- 
ning there  is  but  one  church  organi- 
zation. The  one  example  of  this  is 
Wolcott. 

Where  the  Union  it  to  Be  Under 
Congregational    Leadership 

Vote  of  Invitation.  In  view  of  the 
great  desirability,  especially  during 
these  days  of  greater  demands  upon 
the  Christian  Church,  that  there 
shall  be  the  greatest  possible  unity 
of  purpose  and  of  action  between 
diflferent  branches  of  the  Church  in 
the  same  community,  and  in  view 
also  of  the  cordial  relations  that 
have  been  strengthened  between  the 
Methodist  and  Congregational 
churches  in  Newbury  by  reason  of 
their  worshipping  together  during 
the  past  winter,  it  is  voted:  (1)  That 
the  Congregational  church  at  New- 
bury hereby  extends  to  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  and  constitu- 
ency a  cordial  invtation  to  join  with 
it  in  worship  and  all  other  gather- 
ings and  in  other  joint  activities  in 
behalf  of  individuals  and  the  com- 
munity. 

2.  The  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  shall  be  eligible 
and  welcome  to  all  the  privileges  of 
the  Congregational  Church,  with 
representation  among  officers  and 
committees  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  the  plan  being  that  they 
shall  share  equally  in  the  manage- 
ment and  life  of  the  church  with  the 
members  of  the  Congregational 
Church. 

3.  All  members  of  the  Methodist 


Episcopal  Church  shall  be  invited  to 
the  business  meeting  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church,  with  equal  right  to 
participate  in  dscussion  and  to  vote, 
except  as  to  the  reception  of  mem- 
bers into  the  Congregational  Church. 

4.  Persons  desiring  to  unite  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
shall  be  received  to  membership 
therein  by  the  pcLstor  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  on  certification 
from  the  proper  authority  that  they 
are  entitled  to  be  so  received. 

5.  Should  this  invitation  be  ac- 
cepted it  is  understood  that  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  Methodist  and 
Congregational  churches  shall  reso- 
lutely attempt  to  care  in  a  more  ade- 
quate way  for  their  combined  constit- 
uencies and  for  all  the  people  not 
now  included  in  the  constituency  of 
either  church,  having  such  a  com- 
munity program  as  shall  result  in 
the  moral  and  spiritual  benefit  of 
Newbury. 

6.  The  expenses  for  maintaining 
joint  worship  and  activities  shall  be 
met  by  every  member  canvass  of  all 
the  people  of  the  community  not 
connected  with  another  church. 

7.  Strictly  denominational  benev- 
olences shall  be  cared  for  by  each 
church;  all  other  benevolences  shall 
be  taken  care  of  jointly. 

8.  Any  disagreement  arising  be- 
tween the  Methodist  and  Congrega- 
tional churches  concerning  this  vote 
shall  be  referred  to  the  District  Su- 
p^erintendent  of  the  Methodist 
Church  (St.  Johnsbury  District)  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Vermont  Con- 
gregational Conference. 

9.  This  invitation  is  extended  for 
one  year,  with  the  hope  that  it  will 
be  so  satisfactory  to  both  churches  as 
to  lead  in  due  time  to  a  permanent 
union. 


#    #    # 

AN  EVENTFUL  DAY 

By  Mrs.  N,  H,  Hawkins^  Seneca,  Neb, 

SEPTEMBER      22,      1918,      will     privileged  to  attend  the  meeting  at 
long  be  remembered    by     the     the  Dagget  Schoolhouse,  eight  miles 
seven    members     of     Seneca     southwest  of  the  town  of  Seneca.  It 
Congregational    Church    who   were     was  a  perfect  autumn  day.    The  pas- 
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tor's  Ford  car  and  one  other  carried 
the  visiting  delegation  over  some  of 
the  worst  roads  in  the  sandhills. 
Sunday  School  was  just  over  when 
we  arrived,  and  the  men  were  carry- 
ing in  wagon  seats  to  accommodate 
the  crowd  that  filled  the  small  build- 
ing. It  was  wonderful  to  see  the 
number  of  people  who  had  assem- 
bled. 

The  meeting  opened  with  a  hearty 
song  service  which  all  enjoyed,  and 
a  duet  by  two  young  ladies  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  prayer.  The  pastor  then 
preached  from  the  text,  *'Not  for- 
saking the  assembling  of  yourselves 
together,'*  setting  forth  the  mean- 
ing and  privileges  of  the  Christian 
life  and  what  we  as  Congregational- 
ists  stand  for.  The  Confession  of 
Faith  was  then  read  carefully  and  an 
opportunity  was  given  for  all  who 
were  present  to  sign  the  petition  for 
the  formation  of  an  organization  at 
Dagget  Schoolhouse  which  should  be 
a  branch  of  the  Seneca  church,  and 
which  had  been  previously  signed  by 
sixteen  persons.  Those  who  were 
ready  to  come  into  the  church  stood, 
and  a  motion  was  passed  by  the  Sen 
eca  people  that  they  be  received  in- 
to the  church.  A  baptismal  service 
had  been  held  the  preceding  day,  at 
which  all  who  had  not  been  baptized 
received  that  ordinance.  Those  who 
were  privileged  to  witness  this  cere- 
mony will  long  remember  it. 

Those  who  were  to  be  taken  into 


membership  came  forward,  making  a 
semi-circle  in  the  front  of  the  room. 
Nineteen  took  the  sacred  vows, 
eighteen  on  confession  of  faith  and 
one  by  letter,  and  received  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship.  It  was  a  touch- 
ing sight.  There  were  young  people 
and  children,  mothers  and  fathers,  a 
grandfather  and  grandmother,  both 
past  seventy — all  at  one  time  con- 
fessing their  faith  in  the  Saviour. 
The  sacramental  service  followed, 
and  we  felt  the  presence  of  our  Lord 
as  we  partook  of  the  emblems  of  His 
broken  body  and  His  blood  shed  for 
us. 

The  pastor  then  asked  for  testi- 
monies for  Christ.  Several  visitors 
from  other  churches  spoke  fitting 
words  of  welcome  and  encourage- 
ment. Then  many  of  those  present 
spoke  briefiy  for  their  Lord.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  testimony  of  the 
white-haired  grandfather  who  rose 
and  said  with  deep  feeling,  **The 
Lord  is  my  Shepherd."  We  little 
thought  that  in  less  than  two  weeks 
thereafter  he  would  be  with  his  Lord 
and  behold  His  face.  It  was  his  last 
earthly  opportunity  to  show  his  faith 
and  he  used  it  well. 

The  sessions  lasted  three  hours,  in- 
cluding the  Sunday  School,  and  at 
the  conclusion  no  one  was  tired  or 
in  a  hurry  to  depart,  and  it  was  with 
genuine  regret  that  the  forty-three 
people  who  had  so  thoroughly  en- 
joyed the  services  separated. 


HOME  MISSIONS  AMONG  THE  CZECHO-SLOVAKS 


By  Rev,  A.  J,  Moncol, 

THE  year  1918  was  very  signifi- 
cant for  the  church  at  this 
place.  In  no  other  year  have 
the  church  and  pastor  experienced 
so  many  trials  and  difficulties.  There 
are  some  triumphs  to  record,  for  we 
withstood  all  attacks  by  relying  on 
the  Word  of  God.  Jesus,  who  suf- 
fered for  our  sins,  said  to  His  dis- 
ciples, '*In  the  world  ye  shall  have 


Holdingford,  Minn. 

many  tribulations,"  and  we  experi- 
enced the  deep  truth  of  this  state- 
ment in  the  last  twelve  months. 

Perhaps  the  most  surprising  thing 
about  this  year  of  discouragement 
and  trial  has  been  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  able  to  do  more  for  hu- 
manity and  for  our  Lord  than  in  any 
previous  year.  In  all,  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  religious  meetings  were 
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held.  In  this  are  included  our  Eng- 
lish meetings  among  our  Swedish 
neighbors  and  those  amongr  our  na- 
tive Americans  in  Holdingford.  Our 
meetings  in  Holdingford  had  to  be 
discontinued  last  November  because 
of  the  influenza  epidemic  which 
raged  for  months,  but  in  our  '  own 
church  not  a  single  service  was 
missed ;  nor  did  we  lose  a  single  soul 
from  our  parish  in  alt  that  time  of 
sorrow  and  stress. 

We  thank  the  Lord  for  the  assist- 
ance we  have  been  able  to  give  to 
those  less  fortunate  than  ourselves. 
A  Bohemian    family — husband    and 


Testaments  for  our  soJdiers  in 
France.  On  Washington's  Birthday 
another  social  waa  held  by  our  older 
members  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red 
Cross,  and  the  amount  collected  was 
seventeen  dollars.  In  March  we  sent 
our  second  annual  payment  to  the 
Church  Building  Society.  Elarly  in 
the  spring  one  of  our  members  lost 
a  horse— a  real  tragedy.  I  brought 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  our 
loyal  members,  and  soon  the  brother 
was  able  to  purchase  another  horse 
whieh  enables  him  to  continue  his 
daily  labor  to  some  advantage.  In 
November  an  offering  was  made  for 


"A 


CZKCHO-SLOVAK  GIBUS  HARVESTING 
roth«r  went  to  war,  althaugh  he  might  have  been  exempted.    The 
iromLBed  to  take  hla   place  and   keep   their  father) 


wife  and  both  old— were  discovered 
to  be  in  a  desperate  condition,  abso- 
lutely without  food  or  fuel.  Our 
loyal  members  rallied  to  their  as- 
sstance  and  contributions  of  flour, 
meat,  potatoes,  etc.,  were  brought  to 
me.  This  old  couple  lived  some  dis- 
tance away  and  I  immediately  saw 
that  the  needed  help  reached  them. 
On  February  4th  a  contribution 
was  made  for  a  family  in  another 
state  whose  home  had  been  burned 
while  they  were  in  church.  On  Lin- 
coln's Birthday  our  young  people 
held  a  basket  social.  The  attendance 
was  small,  owing  to  very  bad  weath- 
er, yet  we  collected  eight  dollars, 
which  was  Used  to     purchase    New 


the  sufferers  in  the  vicinity  of  Moose 
Lake,  which  amounted  to  more  than 
fifty-five  dollars.  The  money  was 
sent  through  the  Red  Cross,  and  that 
same  month  we  sent  forty-eight  dol- 
lars to  our  Czecho-Slovak  army  in 
Russia.  The  total  charity  and  mis- 
sion giving,  including  the  payment  to 
the  Church  Building  Society,  during 
the  year  amounted  to  something  like 
three  hundred  and  thirty-two  dol- 
lars. This  was  contributed  by  only 
sixty  members — sixteen  families. 

Our  Slovak  morning  services  have 
been  well  attended,  but  this  ia  not 
the  case  where  our  evening  meetings 
are  concerned.  Most  of  the  older 
young  men  were  in  the  army  or  had 
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gone  to  work  in  the  cities,  and  many 
of  the  older  girls  had  left  us  because 
of  the  higher  wages  to  be  had  in 
large  places.  The  older  members  of 
the  families  are  too  busy  with  their 
cattle  and  other  responsibilities  to 
get  to  church  twice  on  Sunday  and 
the  younger  folks  cannot  come  alone. 
Our  Swedish  services  have  been  well 
attended.  English  is  used  at  these 
sessions,  and  sometimes  there  were 
fifty  or  more  present. 

I  have  mentioned  a  large  number 
of  details,  perhaps,  but  details  usual- 
ly form  a  very  large  part  of  the  pro- 
gram of  a  missionary  worker.  Then, 
too,  I  have  often  thought  that  all 
over  the  country  there  must  be  many 
men  and  women  who  do  not  know 
very  much  about  such  fields  as  I  am 
serving.  Many  people  look  upon 
home  missionary  effort  as  an  invest- 
ment. It  is,  in  a  sense,  but  it  is 
much  more  than  that.  It  often  means 
help  to  a  neighbor  who  fell  among 


robbers  on  the  road  to  Jericho,  and 
while  helping  this  neighbor  we  can- 
not afford  to  think  too  much  about 
one  hundred  per  cent  dividends  on 
our  investment.  We  must  be  very 
patient  about  this.  Some  of  the 
dividends  will  not  come  in  this 
world.  We  should  never  forget  that 
our  home  mission  work  among  immi- 
grants in  America  is  a  great  protec- 
tion against  evil  infiuences.  If  the 
church  of  Qod  in  America  does  n.ot 
show  kindness  toward  the  strangers 
within  our  gates,  who  will  t  And  fur- 
ther  our  home  missions,  aa  well  as 
foreign  missions,  are  a  protection  to 
our  church.  As  long  as  an  individual 
Christian  or  a  Christian  church  has 
the  missionary  spirit,  so  long  will 
that  individual  or  that  church  be 
alive  morally  and  spiritually.  Are 
all  the  churches  of  the  country  doing 
their  part  in  this  great  after-the-war 
problem  of  Americanization  t  If  not, 
they  must  rally  to  the  test. 


#    «    # 

A  SKETCH  OF  TOLEDO  CONGREGATIONALISM 

By  Riv.  lAuis  J,  Luethi,  Tolid§,  Ohi§ 


THE  first  copy  of  our  Year- 
Book,  published  in  1879,  men- 
tions only  two  churches  in 
Toledo — Bast  and  Washington 
Street.  As  we  go  along  these  names 
disappear  and  are  replaced  by  Sec- 
ond and  Third,  and  Central  is  added 
to  the  list.  But  all  this  is  misleading. 
The  full  story  of  Toledo  Congre- 
gationalism carries  us  back  to  the 
very  beginnings  of  the  city's  life.  In 
1836,  when  the  village  was  first  in- 
corporated, there  were  already  five 
churches  here:  Presbyterian,  Meth- 
odist, Lutheran,  Episcopal  and  Cath- 
olic The  Presbyterian  church  was 
organized  in  1833,  the  first  of  the 
group,  and  it  is  now  our  First 
Church.  This  church  modestly  re- 
ports the  time  of  its  organization  as 
1844.  Just  why  it  does  not  ac- 
knowledge its  real  antiquity  I  do  not 
know,  unless  it  is  because  its  mem- 
bership is  preponderantly  feminine. 
The  original  church  was  organized 
under  the  *  *  Plan  of  Union,  * '  and  was 


made  of  elements  from  both  de- 
nominations, which  seem  from  the 
first  to  have  contended  for  the  su- 
premacy— first  one  and  then  the  oth- 
er predominating.  In  1841  the  Con- 
gregational form  of  government  was 
adopted.  Three  years  later  the 
church  reversed  this  policy,  incor- 
porated as  a  Presbyterian  body  and 
immediately  split  For  a  little  while 
there  were  two  rival  churches  in  the 
field.  Then,  under  the  leadership  of 
Rev.  William  H.  Beecher,  the  two  or- 
ganizations were  united  as  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Toledo, 
which  it  has  remained  to  this  day.  It 
retained  its  connection  with  the 
Presbytery,  however,  until  about 
1892,  when  it  joined  the  Toledo  Asso- 
ciation and  took  its  place  on  the  of- 
ficial roll  of  our  churches. 

This  church,  with  its  more  than 
thirteen  hundred  members  and  its 
magnificent  plant,  was  once  as  poor 
as  the  poorest.  It  has  had  the  rath- 
er rare  experience  of  having  a  mort- 
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gage  against  it  foreclosed  and  its 
first  edifice  sold  to  pay  its  debts. 
That  old  building  is  still  in  use  as  a 
Catholic  parochial  school,  and  is  di- 
rectly across  Superior  Street  from 
the  News  Boys'  Building.  This  ex- 
perience proved  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise, as  it  compelled  the  Rrst 
Church  to  relocate  down  on  St.  Clair 
Street,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city 
that  was  to  be. 

This  church  has  been  the  foster- 
ing mother  to  many  other  churches. 
Among  these  are  the  Krst  Presby- 
terian, organized  in  1854,  and  later, 
the  Westminster,  now  the  Pirst- 
Westminster-Presbyterian  Church. 
Out  of  the  Westminster  Church,  in 
1881,  came  the  Central  Congrega- 
tional. The  union  of  the  First  and 
Central  Congregational  Churches  in 
1913,  therefore,  was  a  marriage  be- 
tween grandparent  and  grandchild 
against  which  there  is  no  law. 

In  the  summer  of  1860,  Deacon 
Chauncey  HL  Buck  of  the  P^rst 
Church,  and  under  its  auspices,  but 
assisted  by  workers  from  other  or- 
ganizations, started  the  ''Point  Mis- 
sion" Sunday  School  down  on  the 
banks  of  Swan  Creek,  in  a  small 
building  which  may  still  be  seen  on 
Erie  Street  near  the  gas  works.  This 
school  developed  into  a  church  in 
1873,  and  for  some  years  was  called 
the  Third  Church  in  our  Year-Book, 
but  since  1885  it  has  been  known  as 
the  Washington  Street  Church — now 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  state — the 
church  that  gave  to  the  world  Mar- 
ion Lawrence  and  the  Marion  Law- 
rence ideal  of  the  Sunday  School. 

On  July  14,  1867,  Deacon  Buck, 
again  under  the  impulse  of  the  First 
Church,  started  a  Sunday  School  in 
the  Orphans'  Home  on  Lagrange 
Street,  of  which  institution  he  was 
for  several  years  the  superintendent. 
The  Sunday  School  soon  moved  to  a 
rented  building,  and  when  this 
proved  inadequate  for  the  growing 
work  of  First  Church,  he  provided 
it  with  a  chapel  of  its  own,  which 
was  dedicated    February  29,   1880. 


This  school  developed  into  the  La- 
grange Street  Union  Church,  organ- 
ized June  3,  1883.  About  1887  this 
church  took  the  name  of  the  La- 
grange Street  Congregational 
Church,  and  since  then  has  had  a 
place  in  the  Tear-Book.  In  1893  it 
moved  its  chapel  to  Cherry  and  Ver- 
mont Streets,  bricked  it  over,  built 
an  auditorium  in  front  of  it,  and 
changed  its  name  to  Plymouth. 

Still  another  child  of  First  Church 
was  Birmingham,  started  originally 
as  a  Sunday  School,  and  organized 
as  a  church  April  21,  1893.  It  was  lo- 
cated in  one  of  the  greatest  indus- 
trial centers  of  the  city,  where  the 
Hungarian  and  other  foreign  popu- 
lations are  now  predominant  and  the 
American  families  are  few.  This 
church  has  had  a  very  useful  career, 
training  up  its  young  people  for 
Christian  usefulness  and  sending 
them  unselfishly  to  service  in  other 
churches,  particularly  the  Second 
Church.    It  is  now  extinct. 

In  the  diary  of  Rev.  Ezra  How- 
land  for  the  year  1849,  occur  these 
words:  "October  28th,  organized  a 
Congregational  church  at  Oregon, 
Lucas  County,  Ohio."  This  was 
called  the  First  Church  of  Oregon 
Township,  and  Ezra  Howland  was 
its  pastor  from  1849  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  CSvil  War.  In  1850  a  meeting- 
house of  hickory  logs  was  erected, 
not  because  the  members  of  the 
church  were  all  Democrats,  but  sim- 
ply because  the  logs  all  happened  to 
have  grown  on  hickory  stumps.  This 
church  literally  gave  its  life  to  save 
its  country,  and  in  so  doing  found  its 
life  again.  During  the  Civil  War 
every  man  in  it,  except  the  aged  pas- 
tor who  was  then  not  far  from  death, 
joined  the  Federal  Army,  and  the 
church  was  obliged  to  suspend  ani- 
mation until  the  reconstruction  per- 
iod. Not  many  disciples  of  "Old 
Hickory"  in  that  bunch!  September 
5,  1868,  the  church  was  resuscitated, 
moved  to  its  present  location  within 
the  city,  and  took  its  present  name — 
Second  Congregational    Church    of 
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Toledo.  It  is  now  in  the  downtown 
section  of  the  Bast  Side  and  faces 
the  problems  growing  out  of  the  en- 
croachments of  business  and  the 
Bulgarian  population. 

As  a  mother  of  churches  Washing- 
ton Street  has  to  its  credit  Mayflow- 
er, Park,  Point  Place  and  Pilgrim. 
Mayflower  was  organized  as  a 
church  in  1900.  Later,  it  seemed  wise 
to  transfer  the  enterprise  to  the 
Presbyterians,  which  was  done  June 
9,  1909,  and  it  is  now  known  as  Dorr 
Street  Church.  Only  recently  the 
pastor  of  that  church  told  the  writer 
that  we  had  made  a  mistake  in  let- 
ting it  go,  as  he  was  now  receiving 
many  good  families  from  our  com- 
munion. 

Some  years  ago  a  Sunday  School 
was  started  in  a  diminutive  real  es- 
tate booth  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Walbridge  Park;  This  developed 
into  the  Park  Congregational 
Church,  which  on  June  23,  1913,  was 
recognized  by  council  in  a  Presby- 
terian barn  twenty  feet  square — a 
spot  not  unlike  the  birthplace  of 
Christianity  itself.  The  church  suc- 
ceeded in  converting  both  the  barn 
and  its  owner  to  Congregationalism, 
and  Park  Church  is  now  the  commu- 
nity church  of  that  entire  region. 
Making  its  original  start  in  a  real 
estate  oflBce,  the  young  church 
plunged  somewhat  extensively  into 
the  real  estate  business.  It  contracted 
first  for  one  location,  then  for  anoth- 
er, and  at  length  came  into  posses- 
sion of  a  fine  large  residence  in  the 
best  location  possible,  which  it  has 
since  used  as  both  sanctuary  and 
parsonage.  The  mortgage  on  this 
property  was  burned  since  last  Eas- 
ter. The  rapid  growth  of  the  church, 
however,  has  rendered  these  quar- 
ters already  inadequate,  and  a  new 
edifice  is  greatly  needed. 

At  Point  Place,  a  suburb  on  the 
lake,  just  north  of  the  city,  a  union 
church  was  organized  a  few  years 
ago,  and  out  of  this  came  a  Congre- 
gational church.  Its  organization, 
recognition  by  council,  and  the  erec- 


tion and  dedication  of  its  chapel  all 
occurred  in  the  year  1917. 

Pilgrim  Church  was  started  as  a 
Sunday  School  in  the  West  Toledo 
Commerce  Club  hall  on  Philips  Ave- 
nue. L^ter  there  was  secured  for  it 
a  residence  property  in  an  ideal  loca- 
tion, to  be  used  for  church  services 
and  a  home  for  the  caretaker.  The 
church  was  organized  in  1918,  with 
seventy-four  charter  members.  Its 
membership  is  now  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six.  It  very  soon  outgrew  its 
quarters  in  the  residence  building, 
and  last  winter  a  portable  chapel 
was  placed  at  its  disposal.  But  this 
chai>el  is  already  inadequate,  and  a 
permanent  church  edifice  is  needed. 

Twenty  years  ago  it  was  felt  that 
Toledo  had  outgrown  the  days  when 
each  church  should  be  a  law  unto  it- 
self, and  that  henceforth  there 
should  be  closer  team  work  ip.  all  our 
common  urban  activities.  So  the 
Congregational  Missionary  Society 
of  Toledo  was  organized  April  26, 
1898,  and  incorporated  the  following 
September,  to  start  and  foster  new 
church  enterprises  in  the  city.  Mr. 
Marion  Lawrence  was  its  first  secre- 
tary. The  Toledo  Congregational 
Club  was  organized  in  1897,  and  has 
been  an  uplifting  social  force  in  our 
midst. 

In  the  work  of  our  Inter-Church 
Federation  our  denomination  has 
had  its  full  share.  It  was  at  our 
suggestion  that  that  body  first  ap- 
pointed a  county  committee  to  pre- 
vent the  overlapping  of  rival 
churches  in  any  given  section  of  the 
city.  This  has  been  a  great  help  to 
us  in  the  development  of  Park  and 
Pilgrim  Churches. 

The  Federation  has  shaped  our 
work  in  still  another  way.  Three 
years  ago,  when  it  sought  to  stimu- 
late street  preaching  in  the  city,  the 
writer  of  this  sketch  headed  a  sub- 
committee to  conduct  the  work  on 
the  East  Side.  One  of  these  preach- 
ing points  was  in  the  Bulgarian  sec- 
tion, at  the  comer  of  Euclid  and 
First.    Here  there  was  more  preach- 
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ing  done  tLat  year  than  at  any  oth- 
er place  in  the  city,  beginning  May 
30th  and  closing  Oijtober  4th.  Two 
of  our  Bulgarian  Christians — Koo- 
man  Boycheflf  and  Demeter  Colcha- 
goff,  acted  as  interpreters.  Later, 
the  Federation  assigned  this  work 
permanently  to  us,  and  through  our 
City  Missionary  Society  we  accepted 
the  charge.  We  take  a  natural  pride 
in  so  doing.  Our  American  Board 
has  the  largest  work  in  Bulgaria, 
and  that  fact  entails  a  corresponding 
resi>onsibility  upon  us  here  at  home 
when  Bulgarians  settle  in  our  midst. 
The  Bulgarian  colony  of  Toledo  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant in  America,  and  it  is  under  the 
eaves  of  our  Second  Church.     Two 


years  ago  a  reading  room  was  opened 
at  Main  and  Second  Streets,  where 
a  night  school  is  also  carried  on 
and  Americanization  work  is  be- 
ing done.  This  work  is  of  far-reach- 
ing importance  and  deserves  enlarge- 
ment. It  has  been  peculiarly  inter- 
esting because  of  the  relation  of  Bul- 
garia to  the  Central  Etaipires  during 
the  war,  and  because  of  the  spread 
of  the  Bolshevistic  spirit  since  the 
signing  of  the  armistice.  Every  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  further  it. 

The  opportunites  for  service  of- 
fered by  Toledo  Congregationalism 
are  unsurpassed  anywhere  in  the 
country,  and  the  outlook  into  the 
future  is  inviting.  Let  us  make  the 
most  pf  our  opportunities. 


«    «    « 


HELPS  FOR  WORK  WITH  CHILDREN 


A  QUESTION  which  is  perhaps 
asked  of  this  office  with 
greater  frequency  than  any 
other  is  **  What  can  you  send  us  that 
will  help  us  in  making  the  work  of 
home  missions  interesting — a  vital 
and  living  thing — for  young  people 
and  children  t"  This  question  has 
been  newly  answered,  and  in  a  most 
satisfactory  way,  by  material  which 
has  just  reached  our  hands  from  the 
press  of  the  Missionary  Education 
Movement.  A  brief  description  fol- 
lows: 

1.  "Little  Neighbors:  Picture 
Story  Set."  By  Elizabeth  Colson.  A 
set  of  six  new  and  attractive  pic- 
tures, nine  by  thirteen  inches  in  size, 
which  may  be  placed  on  the  wall  or 
held  by  one  of  the  children  while  the 
delightful  story  which  accompanies 
each  illustration  is  read,  or  better 
still,  told.  One  story,  based  upon 
missionary  work  in  New  Mexico,  will 
prove  very  valuable  in  connection 
with  the  material  that  has  been  pre- 
pared for  use  in  the  Sunday  Schools 
during  the  month  of  July.  Other 
tales  relate  to  the  work  in  the  city 


and  among  mountaineers  and  Ne- 
groes. The  price  is  thirty-five  cents 
I>er  set,  including  the  six  pictures 
and  stories,  and  they  may  be  had  by 
addressing  the  Publication  Depart- 
ment, 287  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York. 

2.  ''Children  of  the  City,"  be- 
longing to  the  Everyland  Picture 
Series,  illustrates  attractively  and 
appropriately  the  chapter  on  city 
children  in  the  ten  stirring  stories  of 
Americanization  told  in  the  book, 
''Americans  All."  These  pictures 
and  the  descriptions  under  them 
have  been  prepared  for  note  book 
and  poster  work  with  groups  of  boys 
and  girls  as  well  as  for  story-telling 
and  lesson  illustration.  K  your  Sun- 
day School  is  located  in  a  large  city, 
it  is  likely  that  the  members  may  be 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  boys 
and  girls  whose  pictures  appear  in 
"Children  of  the  City."  The  price 
of  the  book,  "Americans  All,"  ^is 
forty  cents,  and  the  stories  sell  for 
fifteen  cents  a  set.  No  well-regulated 
work  for  juveniles  can  afford  to  be 
without  these  aids. 


The  one  thing  is  our  Lord's  habit  of  mind  and  in  His  manner  that  can 
h^  reproduced,  is  His  real  sympathy  with  human  needs  and  conditions. 
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THE  C.  H.  M.  S.  TREASURY 

CHARLE8  H.  BAKER,  Trtmmrtr 
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Matured  Conditional  Gifts  (2  months)  121.750.     Last  year,  s.ane  period.  $500.UO 


MORE  GAIN 

April  started  off  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society  with 
an  encouraging  gain.  May  continues  this  good  start  by  a  showing  of 
$3,004.67  increase  in  the  column  of  net  available.  This  continuation  of 
the  rise  in  giving  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Every  Member  Canvass  pro- 
moted last  December  is  producing  good  returns. 

Conservatism  cautions  us  not  to  expect  this  percentage  of  increase 
throughout  the  year,  and  experience  proves  that  fluctuations  are  to  be  ex- 
pected. This  percentage  of  increase,  however,  is  actually  needed  in  order 
to  meet  the  increased  cost  in  these  days  of  high  prices. 

As  to  legacies,  two  months  is  too  short  a  time  for  fair  comparison.  It 
is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Conditional  Gift  account  more  than  makes 

up  for  the  loss  in  reported  legacies. 

—  ■  * 

The  rongrresatlonal  Home  Missionary  Society  has  three  main  sources  of  Income 
Legacies    furnish,    thouerh    very    Irregularly,    appro \lntately    forty-elffht    per    ccrnt..   or 

t  120.000  annually.  To  avoid  fluctuation,  when  more  Is  received.  It  Is  placed  In  ths 
egracy  Equalization  Fund.  Investments  furnish  nine  per  cent.,  or  about  fSZ.OOO  an- 
nually. Contributions  from  churches,  socletletn  and  Individuals  afford  8ubs>tantially 
forty-three  per  cent.,  or  $108,000  annually.  For  all  but  eighteen  states  the  treasurer 
of  The  Conffreffatlonal  Home  Missionary  Society  receives  and  expends  these  contrlbu.- 
tlons.  In  those  eighteen  states,  afflliated  organizations  administer  home  mlsslonarr 
work  In  co-operation  with  The  Congrregrational  Home  Missionary  .*5ocIety.  Each  of 
these  organizations  forwards  a  percentage  of  itn  undesignated  receipts  to  the  national 
tieasury.  To  each  of  these  the  national  treasury  forwards  a  percentage  of  und«alv- 
nated  contributions  from  each  state  respectively.  The  percentages  to  The  Congrega- 
tional Home  Missionary  Society  In  the  various  states  are  as  foUows: 

California  (North).  10:  California  (South).  6;  Connecticut,  60:  Illinois.  25:  Iowa,  25; 
Kansas.  6;  Maine,  10:  Mussachusetts.  33  1-3:  Michigan,  IS;  lainnesota,  5;  Missouil.  S: 
K5'!'^*Kf/  ^i.N«^  Hampshire.  60;  New  York.  10:  Ohio.  18:  Rhode  Island,  20:  Vermont. 
33  1-3:  Wadhlnfftnn    3:  Wlsconnin.  10. 


..,      .  ^  ^  ^     ^        FORM   OF  A  BEQUKST. 

it^«.  '  E\^^i  •"^  hequealh  the  sum  of dollars  to  The  Congregational 

Home  Missionary  Society,  organized  In  the  SUte  of  New  York  In  the  j-ear  Itil.- 

«r  ..*.*.     m  .        CONDITIONAL.  GIFTS 

own^state  Treasurer  for  Information  regarding  this  pUn  of  adminlstoHns  your 
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The  school  year  is  ended  and  the  teachers  have  gone  to  their  homes. 
The  teachers  in  common  schools — secondary  and  high  schools — ^the  teachers 
in  higher  institutions — teachers  of  language,  of  history,  of  science — teach- 
ers of  religion — teachers  of  industries  for  men  and  for  women  went  to  those 
to  whom  they  were  sent  with  the  love  of  God  in  their  hearts,  with  faith  in 
his  service.  They  went  from  their  schools  of  culture  and  from  homes  of 
refinement  to  open  the  doors  of  hope  to  those  who  have  been  less  privileged 
and  who  sadly  needed  what  they  were  able  to  give.  Their  year's  school 
work  is  over,  but  the  influences  they  have  created  and  cherished  will  stay. 
They  have  been  of  good  courage,  faithful,  patient  and  devoted.  We  rejoice 
with  them  in  the  satisfactions  of  their  school  year.  We  wish  them  happy 
vacations.    **Gk)d  bless  us — everyone.'' 

«    «    « 

Those  who  have  read  "Mary  Slessor  of  Calabar," — a  most  inspiring 
missionary  story  of  a  wonderful  life  and  service  in  Africa, — will  wish  to 
read,  ''Christiana  Forsyth  of  Fingoland"  by  the  same  author.  We  wish 
that  all  of  our  teachers  and  preachers  might  enjoy  with  us  this  fascinating 
example  of  supreme  devotion  in  missionary  work.  Thirty  years  of  15fe, 
single  handed  and  alone,  this  brave  woman  ministered  to  one  of  the  wildest 
and  most  treacherous  tribes  in  Africa.  The  book  will  quicken  the  mission- 
ary zeal  and  purpose  of  all  who  read  it.  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New 
York,  is  the  publisher. 

«    «    « 

Another  exceptionally  well  written  and  interesting  book  by  the  same 
publisher  is  "Foreign  Magic"  by  Jean  Carter  Cochran.  It  is  delightfully 
illuminating  as  to  home  life  among  the  common  people  of  China,  and  the 
rewarding  results  of  missionary  service,  especially  that  of  a  medical  mis- 
sionary. Miss  Cochran  lived  an  observant  and  fruitful  year  in  a  Chinese 
mission  home,  and  she  writes  about  what  she  saw  and  experienced  with 
great  charm.  We  are  not  surprised  that  the  Missionary  Education  Move- 
ment have  taken  it  up,  for  it  is  certainly  educative  as  well  as  unusually 
interesting. 

«    «    « 

R<*ad  in  this  number  what  some  of  our  schools  are  about.  More  of  them 
will  report  later.  More  who  are  interested  in  our  great  problem  of  education 
should  not  fail  to  see  what  we  are  doing  up  to  date. 
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JULY  FOURTH  AND  DEMOCRACY 

"W'f,  the  proplr  of  the  United  8-atfs,  in  order  to  f/>rm  a  mo.e  perfect 
union,  establish  jtisticc,  ivsure  domestic  tranquUlity,  provide  for  the  common 
defence,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ountelvas  and  to  our  posterity, 
do  ordain  and  establish  this  Consiitution  of  the  United  States  of  Ame.ica." 

THIS  July  Fourth  takes  us  back  to  the  day  132  years  ago  when  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  introduced  by  the  above  pre- 
amble. Twelve  years  before  came  the  declaration  which  led  up  to 
this  ihat  "we  hold  all  men  to  be  created  equal." 

On  this  Independence  Day,  I  am  minded  to  write  a  not«  of  especial 
greeting  to  those  of  our  colored  friends  in  the  South  who  turn  to  the  pages 
of  the  American  Missionary  for  comparison  of  thoughts  with  ours  and  for 
whatever  helpful  sympathy  these  pages  may  bring. 

The  question  which  the  day  suggests  is,  what  would  the  founders  of 
this  republic,  could  they  be  interogated,  think  of  the  posterity  aa  we  find 
ourselves  to-day  for  whom  they  established  the  blessings  of  liberty  I  They 
would  certainly  see  more  than  their  fondest  hopes  realized  in  a  nation 
greater  than  they  had  ever  dreamed  of,  and  at  the  same  time  they  would 
sec  some  departures  from  their  high  ideals  which  would  give  tliem  concern. 
One  of  these  departures  is  contained  in  the  very  word  which  they  pledged 
their  lives  and  sacred  honor  to  secure  and  to  perpetuate,  namely,  democracy. 
It  is  a  word  not  written  in  the  immortal  document  which  guaranteed  a 
republican  form  of  government,  but  a  word  which  in  the  course  of  years 
has  come  to  have  interpretations  never  thoujrht  of  by  those  from  whom  we 
inherited  it.  Their  democracy  was  the  will  of  the  people  for  civil  liberty. 
They  never  thought  that  the  unfortunate  phrase,  for  example,  to  "make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy"  which  caught  the  ear  of  the  nations  when 
the  emphasis  was  on  safety  would  be  so  corrupted  that  it  should  be  made 
to  stand  for  and  shelter  a  species  of  socialism  which  has  hatched  out  the 
unholy  brood  of  Bolsheviki,  Soviets,  anarchists,  free  lovers,  and  other  active 
enemies  of  a  true  social  order. 
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Is  it  not  full  time  to  reverse  this  slogan  to  "make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy,"  and  to  make  democracy  safe  for  the  world t  Is  it  not  time  for 
ns  who  believe  in  a  safe  republic  which  for  a  century  has  assured  the  do- 
mestic tranquillity  and  the  blessings  of  liberty  which  the  fathers  of  the 
nation  gave  us,  while  it  has  held  a  beckoning  hand  of  hope  to  all  oppressed 
peoples  everywhere,  to  think  more  seriously  about  making  democracy  itself 
safe  for  the  world t  How  well  we  know  that  what  is  called  "democracy" 
does  not  insure  safety  in  large  sections  of  our  country  where  people  are 
too  defenseless  to  demand  the  protection  of  a  government  of  law.  Democ- 
racy does  not  mean  safety  when  mobocracy  goes  unpunished.  There  was  a 
brutal  lynching  the  other  day,  there  will  be  another  to-morrow,  and  a  third 
will  follow  the  day  after,  and  the  communities  where  this  goes  on  hope  that 
democracy  may  be  made  safe  for  the  world ! 

"What  is  now  masquerading  under  the  name  of  democracy,  counterfeit- 
ing its  name  and  murdering  its  spirit  in  the  old  world  to  its  sorrow  and 
shame,  will  always  end  in  shame  and  sorrow  there,  here,  and  everywhere. 
A  democracy  cannot  make  the  world  safe  when  it  has  gone  crazy,  whether 
it  be  in  Atlanta,  Petrograd,  Berlin  or  New  York,  nor  do  we  want  the  world 
safe  for  democracy  unless  democracy  can  itself  be  safe  for  the  world,  for 
there  is  no  tyranny  equal  to  that  of  a  mob.  Those  who  steal  the  livery  of 
heaven  to  serve  the  devil  in,  whether  it  be  in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  in 
the  name  of  liberty  and  equality  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  either.  Liberty 
means  law,  and  equality  means  liberty  under  the  sanctions  of  law.  It 
means  equal  justice  for  each  person,  that  every  person  in  a  democracy  is 
to  be  measured  by  his  own  merits  independent  of  all  race  distinctions  or 
class  distinctions.  That  democracy  means  absolute  equality  is  the  gibberish 
of  fools.  Those  who  seek  to  reduce  the  social  order  to  its  lowest  terms  in 
the  name  of  equality  are  like  those  characterized  by  Paul,  as  "professing 
themselves  to  be  wise  they  become  fools.  Vain  in  their  imaginations, 
their  foolish  heart  is  darkened.  While  everyone  is  entitled  to  what;Jte  can 
justly  command,  there  will  always  remain  the  inequalities  of  personality,  of 
mental  power,  of  intelligence,  and  of  the  influence  which  these  secure.  One 
does  not  need  to  be  told  that  ignorance  can  never  be  equal  to  enlightened 
knowledge,  that  lack  of  moral  fiber  can  never  be  equal  to  a  conscientious  and 
active  sense  of  righteousness.  Intellectual  thought  put  into  individual  ef- 
fort which  stimulates  discovery  and  invention  does  not  have  equality  as  its 
synonym  in  undisciplined  minds  and  unskilled  labor.  Wealth  (capital,  if 
you  please),  and  the  lack  of  ability  or  desire  or  power  to  acquire  it,  are  not 
equal  terms,  and  never  will  be.  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity  are  great 
words,  holding  great  blessings,  but  their  perversions  lead  into  the  jaws  of 
hell. 

Let  the  friends  to  whom  these  Fourth  of  July  reflections  come  seek 
the  equality  possible  in  a  government  of  justice  which  secures  the  blessings 
of  liberty  and  of  free  opportunity,  and  which  shall  secure  these  alike  to  the 
poorest  and  the  weakest  as  it  does  to  those  who  are  rich  and  strong. 


Two  lines  of  thought  were  dom- 
inant during  the  Commence- 
ment of  Tougaloo  College 
May  18-21,  the  celebration  of  the 
semi  centennial  of  the  founding  of 
the  institution  in  1869  and  the  com- 
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Dr.  Frank  G.  Woodwortk  at  our  request  sends  in  a  sketch  of  Commence- 
ment time  at  Tougaioo  College,  Mississippi.  With  his  customary  self-forget- 
fulness,  ke  docs  not  mention  the  ovatinn  which  the  Alumni  of  his  ttcenty  five 
memorable  years  gave  him  and  Mrs.  Woodworth  cm  their  return,  nor  the  fact 
that  while  he  gave  the  Commencement  Address  ke  also  by  special  iuvitation 
of  the  Alumni  gave  the  Fiftieth  Anniversa^  y  address  before  that  body.  Dr. 
Woodworth  gave  the  character  and  quality  of  Tougaloo— developing  it  mater- 
ially as  well  as  in  its  educational  standards— which  President  Holmes  is  now 
so  felicitously  administering.  Tougaloo,  greatly  fortunate  in  the  past,  is  also 
fortunate  in  the  present. 

Tuesday  morning  was  given  to  a 
"service  of  Recognition  of  Touga- 
loo'a  Part  in  the  War."  Facts  and 
figures  given  by  President  Holmes 
and  others  set  forth  Red  Cross  and 
other  relief  work,  the  purchase  of 
War  Savings  Stamps  and  Liberty 
Bonds  by  present  and  former  stu- 
dents, the  maintenance  of  War  Gar- 
dens, etc.  The  record  was  a  most 
honorable  one,  Pifty-four  stars  were 
on  the  service  flag.  Though  none 
lost  life  in  battle,  four  gold  stars 
commemorated  those  who  died  by 
disease  or  accident.  At  the  training 
camp  in  Des  Moinea,  several  volun- 
teers received  commissions,  one  win- 
ning a  capteincy,  said  to  be  the  only 
one  won  by  a  colored  man.  Ad- 
dresses given  by  some  who  had  been 
in  service  here  and  across  the  sea 
ivere  of  deep  and  vivid  interest. 

The  colored  soldiers  had  no  easy 
task.  They  did  their  duty  well  what- 
ever it  was.  They  honored  the  uni- 
form they  wore.  It  was  saddening 
and  humiliating  to  learn,  not  from 
these  boys  at  Tougaloo  but  from 
other  sources,  that  the  returning 
Negro  soldiers  have  in  many  regions 
great  opposition  to  endure.  To  a 
certain  class  of  whites,  the  sight  of 
a  Negro  in  uniform  is  thoroughly 
exasperating,  and  soldiers  have  been 


memoration  of  Tougaloo's  part  in 
the  world  war.  It  was  greatly  sug- 
gestive. In  1869,  the  air  was  vibrant 
with  echoes  of  the  war  that  free<i 
the  slave ;  in  1919  sons  and  grand 


.,ons  of  those  then  set  free,  just  back    ^""^-Ited  and_theirunifonns  stripped 

from  Europe  with  din  of  battle  yet 

in  their  ears,  spoke  modestly  of  their 

part  in  the  struggle  for  the  freeing 

of  the  world.  While  all  the  exercises 

were  interesting,  it  is     possible     to 

write  and  that  briefly  only  of  these 

two  phases. 


fhem.  The  Negro  soldiers  for- 
sooth "have  been  trained  in  arms 
and  tactics;  they  have  been  socially 
well  treated  in  Prance,  and  will  de- 
mand social  and  political  equality 
here."  So  they  say.  The  remedy 
for  their  fears  is  to  lynch  men  who 
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are  actually  guiltless  of  the  thing:^ 
imputed  to  them.  What  a  situation 
is  this!  A  nation  i>ouring  out  un- 
told wealth  of  life  and  money  to 
free  oppressed  nations  sees  brave 
soldiers  who  have  helped  win  the 
war,  who  have  received  highest  of- 
ficial praise  for  faithful  service, 
helping  materially  to  victory 
mobbed  in  the  "land  of  freedom" 
for  wearing  its  uniforms.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  thoughtful  Ne- 
groes fear  the  recrudesence  of  bit- 
ter feeling  against  the  race  is  going 
to  make  conditions  very  hard  for 
them  in  the  near  future?  On  the 
other  hand,  a  touching  of  the  races 
in  cooperative  activity  in  war  work 
has  produced  kindlier  feeling  as 
contact  has  brought  larger  acquaint- 
ance between  better  elements  of  both 
races.  There  are,  too,  some  joint  ef- 
forts being  made  to  produce  better 
relations,  recognition  by  an  increas- 
ing number  of  leading  whites  that 
the  Negro  is  entitled  to  full  justice 
as  a  man.  Many  Negroes  feel  that 
if  only  this  class  of  people  will  speak 
boldly  and  unitedly  public  opinion 
will  secure  to  them  a  more  satisfac- 
tory plJBU^  in  life.  Isn't  it  time  for 
this  Christian  influence  to  become 
dominant? 

The  Alumni  Meeting  was  a  most 
interesting  gathering.  Because  of 
the  semi  centennial  and  the  presence 
of  the  former  president.  Dr.  Wood- 
worth,  and  his  wife,  a  large  number 
of  the  old  graduates  and  former 
students  were  in  attendance,  many 
bringing  their  children.  It  was  an 
impressive  gathering.  Those  stu- 
dents of  former  days  represented  in- 
telligence, culture,  intellectual  and 
spiritual  attainments,  the  power  to 
impress  on  their  homes  and  com- 
munities things  that  make  for  the 
welfare  of  the  race  and  the  nation. 
Among  them  were  teachers  who  col- 
lectively have  taught  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  colored  children  and  com- 
municated to  them  transforming 
tendencies.  There  were  those  who 
have  attained  property  in  farming, 
in  business,  in  professions,   and   de- 


veloped true  homes.  They  live  their 
lives  in  earnestness,  sobriety  and 
with  real  sense  of  responsibility. 
Their  homes-  radiate  good.  Such  peo- 
ple are  doing  a  work  of  incalculable 
good,  and  they  give  emphatic,  af- 
firmative answer  to  the  question, 
still  too  often  raised,  does  it  pay  to 
educate  the  Negro  t  Have  the  fifty 
years  of  Tougaloo  paidt  They  have 
called  for  much  money,  heavy  toil, 
great  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  carried  on  the  work.  There 
have  been  failures,  severe  disap- 
pointments. Progress  had  not  been 
rapid — but  more  rapid  than  might 
be  expected  considering  the  cramped 
financial  condition  under  which  the 
work  has  always  been  carried  on.  So 
far  it  has  been  foundation  laying. 
The  motto  of  the  graduating  acad- 
emy class — taken  also  as  the  text  of 
the  semi  centennial  address — ^was 
** Fifty  Years  Our  Foundation.*'  Fu- 
ture  years  will  see  large  advance. 
No  better  place  than  Tougaloo  can 
be  found  for  the  investments  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  benevolent 
funds.  Give  ample  financial  founda- 
tion, and  the  centennial  will  be  that 
of  a  noble  and  true  university,  am- 
ply supported  by  the  Negroes  them- 
selves. 

The  annual  concert,  participated 
in  by  many  graduates  as  well  as  the 
institution  chorus,  and  all  the  music 
was  of  the  high  order  that  for  many 
years  has  been  characteristic  of 
Tougaloo.  It  is  a  high  tribute  to 
past  and  present  to  say  that  it  was 
equal  to  the  best  of  Tougaloo. 

The  year  just  closing  has  been  one 
of  unusual  hardship.  Influenza,  al- 
most unprecedented  cold  weather, 
the  loss  by  death  of  the  honored  pre- 
ceptress and  of  another  teacher,  the 
diminished  attendance  of  boys  be- 
cause of  the  war,  the  cramped 
finances  have  been  severe  handicaps. 
It  reflects  great  credit  on  President 
Holmes  and  his  assistants  that  the 
exercises  of  Commencement  passed 
off  so  felicitously,  showing  no  evi- 
dence of  anything  untoward.  It 
was  achievement  of  no  mean  order. 
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THE  YEAR  AT  TALLADEGA  COLLEGE, 
TALLADEGA,  ALABAMA 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the 
war,  the  influenza  and  the 
somewhat  demoralizing  in- 
fluence of  the  "Student  Army  Train- 
ing: Corps,"  Talladega  College  haa 
had  an  excellent  year.  At  the  be- 
ginning, we  were  in  the  midst  of 
the  attempt  to  blend  the '  academic 
and  the  military  with  a  result  that 


tory  of  the  college.  Six  graduates 
from  our  Theological  Department 
witnesses  to  the  opportunity  aflford- 
ed  by  Talladega  College  for  men  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  Christian 
ministry  and  help  to  meet  the  crying 
need  for  more  trained  workers  in  the 
chilrch  and  kindred  religious  organ- 
izations. 


would  not  warrant  a  repetition  of 
the  experiment  except  as  a  war 
measure. 

Our  boarding  department  and  reg- 
ular college  work  were  not  seriously 
affected  by  the  epidemic  owing  to 
the  splendid  cooperation  of  students 
and  faculty  in  preventive  measures. 

Our  enrollment  for  the  year  has 
been  six  hundred  and  thirty-one,  an 
increase  over  last  year;  the  enroll- 
ment in  the  college  department, 
eighty-three,  the  largest  in   the   his- 


The  college  department  sends  out 
this  year  fourteen  graduates,  some 
of  whom  are  to  teach  and  some  to 
continue  their  studies  looking  to- 
ward the  ministry,  medicine,  law, 
business  and  soeial  service.  The 
newly  added  courses  in  business  ad- 
ministration, commercial  law,  and 
journalism  are  designed  to  meet  the 
growing  need  of  enlarged  opportuni- 
ties for  trained  men  and  women  to 
serve  their  people  along  the  lines  in- 
dicated.   "According  to  the  last  re- 
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port  of  the  National  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, there  are  259,511  students 
enrolled  in  American  colleges.  Of 
this  number  only  2,145  are  Negroes ; 
or  one  Negro  student  in  every  121 
college  students.  To  make  this  more 
emphatic,  we  may  say  that  to  every 
120  white  college  students  there  is 
but  one  Negro  taking  a  college 
course.  To  keep  up  the  proportion, 
there  should  be  at  least  twelve.  Not- 
withstanding .  this  d'sparity,  there 
seems  to  be  a  disposition  in  some 
quarters  to  lessen  the  number  of  in- 
stitutions devoted  to  the  college 
training  of  the  Negro. 

We  believe  that  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  on  the  other  hand  to  increase 
the  facilities  for     college     training 
rather  than  to    diminish    them,  and 
to  strengthen  smaller  and  more  hope- 
ful colleges  instead  of  embarrassing 
them.    It  is  questionable  statesman- 
ship that  makes  it  necessary    for    a 
student  of  limited  means  to  travel 
long  distances  to  find  a    school    of 
higher  learning.     Such  was  not  the 
spirit  of  the  early  fathers  of  our  re- 
public"   Hundreds  of  students  are 
attracted  to  a  college  that  is  near 
who    would    never    have    been    in- 
fluenced   by    one    at     a     distanee. 
Talladega  College  is  planning  to  in- 
crease the  eflBciency  of  its  agricul- 
tural department  both  in  theory  and 
in  practice,  and  its    industrial    de- 
partment by  arranging    courses    to 
prepare  teachers  in    household   arts 
and  home  economics,  as  well   as    in 
the  activities  centered  in  the  indus- 
trial work  for   boys.     The    Musical 
and  Nurse  Training  Departments  are 
rendering  splendid  service    in   their 
respective  fields.  In  short,  Talladega 
College  is  doing  the  same  high  grade 
work  as  formerly,  and  is  surely  in 
the  way  of  solving  the  race  problem 
by  thoroughly  preparing  those   who 
are  organizing  the   educational,    in- 
dustrial and  religious  forces  so  as  to 
make  i)ermanent  and  effective     the 
results  in  elementary    training    for 
the  industrial  and  civic    future    of 
the  race.    In    a  word,  it  is  training 


the  representatives  of  eleven  mil- 
lions by  training  the  masters  who 
may  organize  and  inspire  their  peo- 
ple along  higher  educational  and  in- 
dustrial lines. 

It  takes  money  to  make  the  world 
go,  and  it  takes  money  to  keep  a 
college  going,  and  in  these  days  of 
high  and  rising  prices  it  takes  an  in- 
creasing amount  to  do  the  work  that 
is  absolutely  necessary,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  advanced  work  that  ought 
to  be  undertaken. 

While  the  calls  for  money  have 
been  compelling,  the  friends  of  Tal- 
ladega have  been  loyal  through  these 
days  of  stress  and  anxiety,  and  if  for 
the  next  three  months  the  old  friends 
and  the  new  ones — for  whom  we 
ho]»e — respond  as  well  as  in  the  past 
we  shall  close  the  year  without  a 
deficit. 

During  the  summer,  improve- 
ments and  repairs  at  a  cost  of  over 
ten  thousand  dollars  are  made  pos- 
sible by  friends  of  the  school.  The 
college  is  looking  toward  a  ne^^ 
science  and  administrative  building, 
and  a  new  building  and  dormitory 
for  men.  This  with  other  smaller 
buildings,  equipment  and  endow- 
ment will  necessitate  the  raising  of 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the 
immediate  future. 

The  work  of  the  year  has  been  en- 
riched by  the  presence  of  two  of  our 
graduates.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Mc- 
Dowell. Mr.  McDowell  was  tempor- 
ary pastor  of  our  church.  They  em- 
barked June  17  for  Angola,  Africa, 
where  they  are  to  direct  the  great 
missionary  enterprise  under  the 
American  Board. 

Our  Commencement  season  was 
most  enjoyable.  The  return  of  a 
large  number  of  alumni  was  gratify- 
ing; twenty-three  classes  being  rep- 
resented. The  informing  and  inspir- 
ing address  by  Dr.  S.  L.  Loomis, 
Secretary  of  the  A.  M.  A.,  and  the 
ordination  service  when  six  young 
men  were  inducted  into  the  Congre- 
gational ministry  added  greatly  to 
the  interest. 
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«< 


TILLOTSON  is  far  away"  is 
the  introduction  to  an  ex- 
cerpt taken  from  an  issue  of 
**The  American  Missionary"  of  some 
time  ago.  To  those  of  us  who  are 
on  the  ground,  Tillotson  seems 
"very  near,"  and  with  its  beautiful 
location,  its  fine  working  equipment 
we  see  no  reason  wh^  the  "far 
away"  should  not  be  supplemented 
with  "far  ahead." 

Located  on  one  and  perhaps  the 
best  of  its  many  hills,  occupying  a 
campus  of  twenty  acres  upon  which 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  varieties 
of  wild  flowers  bloom,  ranging  from 
the  famed  blue-bonnet  and  the  white 
rain-lily  to  the  yellow  coreopsis  and 
the  pink  blossomed  cactus,  _  it  is  a 
veritable  garden  for  the  fairies. 
Early  in  the  fall  when  the  vegetation 
has  been  burned  brown  by  the  fierce 
summer  heat,  the  rain-lilies  sudden- 
ly spring  forth  after  a  night  of  rain, 
dotting  the  whole  lower  part  of  the 
campus  with  their  white  blossoms. 
But  the  beautiful  sight  comes  in  the 
spring  when  solid  quarter-acre  beds 
of  the  "blue-bonnets,"  relieved  by 
the  green  of  the  grass  and  ofT-set  by 
the  pink  flowered  morning  glory  as 
they  grow  side  by  each,  cover  the  en- 
tire campus  with  a  blue  carpet. 

These  are  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession by  the  cerise  colored  mal- 
low, the  wine-colored  holyhock,  the 
purple  mint,  the  white  thistle  poppy, 
and  a  hundred  others.  These  flow- 
ers are  not  only  bright  in  hue  but 
luxuriant  in  growth,  until  what  has 
been  one  month  a  blue  landscape  has 
been  changed  to  one  of  pure  white, 
and  in  these  closing  days  of  the 
school  year  the  white  and  the  blue 
have  given  place  to  the  yellow  of 
thousands  of  coreopsis.  To  those  un- 
acquainted with  the  flora  of  Texas, 
it  is  a  wonderful  sight  and  places 
Tillotson  among  those  schools  which 
are  "beautiful  for  situation." 

There  are  five  buildings  on  the 
campus,  two  of  which  are  dormi- 
tories, Allen  Hall  for  the  boys  and 


Beard  Hall,  containing  also  the  din- 
ing room,  for  the  girls.  The  Admin- 
istration Building,  containing  the 
administrative  offices  and  the  recita- 
tion rooms,  and  the  Evans  Industrial 
Building  for  manual  training  are  of 
recent  construction,  both  fine  struc- 
tures and  fully  equipped  for  mod- 
em school  work.  The  industrial 
building  is  especially  well  fitted  up 
for  manual  training  with  its  ma- 
chine room,  its  forge  room,  its  wood- 
working department,  its  printing 
shop,  and  its  drafting  room.  With 
such  an  equipment,  there  should  be 
at  least  five  hundred  students  taking 
their  work  at  Tillotson. 

At  Allen  Hall,  the  boys'  dormi- 
tory, through  the  cooperation  of  two 
of  the  teachers  and  of  several  of  the 
boys  who  offered  to  paper  and  paint 
their  own  rooms  if  we  would  repair 
the  plaster,  we  have  seven  or  eight 
rooms  put  in  good  shape  this  year. 

The  dormitory  halls  and  many  of 
the  rooms  are  sadly  in  need  of  re- 
pair. Our  students  will  return  and 
bring  with  them  other  students  if  we 
will  make  conditions  livable.  The 
girls  in  Beard  Hall  have  been  made 
comfortable,  and  there  will  be  no 
complaint  from  that  quarter,  and  we 
want  to  do  as  well  by  the  boys  this 
next  year  if  the  means  can  be  forth- 
coming. 

But  our  minds  have  not  dwelt  on 
the  buildings  all  of  the  year  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  things.  We  have 
put  into  force  an  effective  commer- 
cial department,  or  rather  continued 
the  effectiveness  of  this  department, 
the  students  from  which  have  actual 
business  practice  in  the  offices  of  the 
college. 

Our  domestic  science  department 
has  its  practice  work  in  the  kitchen 
connected  with  the  college  preparing 
the  meals  for  the  dining  room. 

But  perhaps  our  most  effective 
work  has  been  in  relation  to  our 
teacher  training.  Hitherto  we  have 
offered  a  course  in  Education  and 
Pedagogy    without    any      practice 
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training  in  the  application  of  the 
principles  learned  in  these  courses. 
In  order  to  remedy  this  defect,  a 
model  rural  school  has  been  opened, 
"niis  Model  School  is  to  be  as  near 
as  possible  the  ruTEil  school  with  its 
own  particular  problems  that  the 
average  young  teacher  has  to  teach 
as  her  first  position.  Here  each 
twelfth  grade  girt  taking  the  teach- 
er training  course  spends  five  periods 
a  day  for  two  months.  She  is  given 
the  responsibility  for  certain  sub- 
jects and  their  treatment.  She 
handles  the  disciplinary  troubles 
found  in  every  school  room.  Her 
work   is   supervised   and    corrected. 


BJvery  opportunity  is  given  to  de- 
velop her  own- ideas  with  her  pupils. 
Everything  possible  is  done  to  bring 
out  tjte  teacher  in  her  and  train  her 
the  way  she  should  go.  The  girls 
who  have  thus  far  this  year  worked 
in  the  school  have  by  the  experience 
gained  more  than  justified  its  exis- 
tence. 

In  addition  to  the  practical  work 
in  the  school  room,  the  teacher  train- 
ing class  has  one  period  a  day  of 
rural  school  methcMls  and  one  period 
a  day  of  psychology.  We  hope  to 
graduate  as  a  result  of  this  training 
teachers  better  fitted  to  meet  and 
cope  with  school  problems. 


BALLARD  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  MACON,  GA. 


Imprt 


■  if  a  new  teacher,  Lewis  H.  Maunis 


IT  is  the  Saturday  night  before 
Commencement  and  the  strenu- 
ous activities  of  the  closing  days 
are  over.  Each  several  pupil  has 
been  weighed  in  the  balance,  and,  I 
can  rejoice  to    say,    relatively    few 


have  been  found  wanting.  The  pa- 
pers have  been  graded,  the  marks 
averaged,  the  fateful  figures  entered, 
and  the  all-important  words,  Pro- 
moted or  Not-promoted,  have  been 
written  upon  the  anxiously  awaited 
report  card.  And  now  I  can  draw  a 
long  breath,  lean  back  in  my  old 
ro<^er  in  my  little  cubby-hole  of  a 
room,  my  den,  and  review  in  my 
mind  the  events  of    the     last     few 


months   since,   on   short     notice,     I 
started  South  to  Ballard  to  teach  the 
Latin  and  biology.    In  the  stress  of 
active  duties,  life  so  often  tends  to 
become  "just  one  thing    after    an- 
other,"— at  least  I  find    it    so,  and 
need  to  pause  and  strike  a  bal- 
ance.   Has  it  been  worth  while 
being  liereT    Ip  the  work  really 
worth  while,  and  are  the  time, 
energy,  and  funds  really  wisely 
expended?  With  so  many  needs 
calling  for  the  investment  of  all 
one  has  to  offer  of  service,  any 
given  demand  must   meet   cer- 
tain severe  tests  if  it  is  to  be 
approved     as   legitimate.    Per- 
haps the  most  profitable  methn^ 
of  approach  is  to  raise  certain 
fundamental  questions  bearing 
directly  upon  the  wi'dom  and 
efficiency  of  the  work  attempted  here 
at  Ballard,  and  to  briefly    and    con- 
cretely    picture     the     answers     the 
months  have  brought  to  me. 

First,  have  the  colored  children 
the  mental  capacity  justifying  the 
type  of  training  our  schools  try  to 
give,  similar  to  that  of  our  northern 
high  schools,  or  ^ould  the  training 
be  along  purely  industrial  linest  As 
I  face  this,  the  figure  of  L ap- 
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pears  before  my  mind, — quiet  and 
unassuming,  but  a  true  student;  in 
school  but  six  months  out  o£  the 
eight  because  of  work  both  in  fall 
and  spring  on  his  father's  farm,  yet 
with  final  averages  well  up  in  the 
90'8.  Nay  more,  all  through  the 
school  year  he  works  outside  in  addi- 
tion, making  $50  a  month  regularly. 
He  is  no  mere  book-worm.  One  day 
during  the  noon  recess,  several  work- 
men were  trying  to  raise     a    heavy 


gence.  Only  the' other  day  in  a 
relatively  stiff  final  examination  in 
Caesar,  she  earned  a  mark  of  95. 

Nor  Bhould  I    forget    M ,  a 

slender,  dark-skinned  midget  but 
energy  personified.  More  than  once 
has  she  persuaded  her  class  to  give 
a  play,  has  chosen  the  play  herself, 
coached  the  particpinats  without  as- 
sistance, and  finally  presented  the 
play  in  a  creditable  manner, — and 
given  the  proceeds  to  the  school.  She 


GHADUATI-NM  CL.ASS— NOTICE  THAT  NINE  OF  THE  TWELVE  ARE  PARTLY  WHITK 


ladder  against  the  side  of  the  teach- 
ers' home  and  struggled  in  vain 
with  the  clumsy  thing,  till  L— — — 
showed  them  how  by  placing  one  end 
against  the  building,  they  could  keep 
the  ladder  from  sliding  and  secure 
leverage  for  raising  the  other  end. 
When  the  feat  had  been  accomplish- 
ed, one  of  the  workmen  remarked 
that  sometimes  a  head  is  of  more 
value  than  mere  muscle. 

Then  there  is  B — ,  with     her 

eyes  often  dancing  with  mischief,  or 
her  head  tilted  in  a  most  impudent 
fashion,  but  with  no  lack  of  intelli- 


declares  she  is  going  through  college 
if  she  has  to  earn  her  own  way  en- 
tirely. "Where  there  is  a  will,  there 
is  a  way,"  were  her  very  words  to 
me  this  morning.  I  hope  and  believe 
she  will  do  it. 

Students  such  as  these  unquestion- 
ably have  the  qualities  of  leadership 
and  the  inherent  ability  to  justi^ 
their  receiving  the  highest  training. 
To  be  sure  the  ones  I  have  men- 
tioned are  the  exceptions,  but  so 
they  would  be  in  any  school.  Often 
1  feel  disgusted  with  the  type  of 
work  many  students  do,    but,    with 
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relatively  few  exceptions,  it  is  be- 
cause of  lack  of  effort,  not  lack  of 
brains.  A  higher  vision  of  useful- 
ness, a  more  gripping  purpose,  rath- 
er than  mere  native  intelligence,  is 
the  demand.  There  is  undoubtedly 
a  place  for  the  higher  education  of 
Negroes,  but  mere  book  education  is 
not  enough.  There  must  be  a  train- 
ing of  the  heart  and  soul,  an  opening 
of  the  eyes  to  see  visions  that  can 
indeed  grip  the  will  and  furnish 
driving  power  for  real  achievement. 
But  what  agencies  have  furnished 
such  training  in  the  past  and  are  in 
a  position  to  furnish  it  now?  Cer- 
tain incidents  may  throw  light  upon 
this.  The  scene  of  the  first  is  the 
hall  of  the  colored  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service  center,  the  occasion  a 
committee  meeting  to  make  final  ar- 
rangements for  the  entertainment  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Convention.  Mr. 
Von  Tobel  and  I  are  seated  at  one 
side  of  the  room  and  wait  and  watch 
while  neatly  dressed  and  intelligent 
men  and  w^omen,  mostly  the  latter, 
file  in.  The  chairman  calls  the  meet- 
ing, to  order.  The  various  matters 
of  business  are  taken  up  and  carried 
through  in  an  orderly,  dignified,  and 
effective  way.  By  way  of  contrast 
there  occurs  to  my  mind  the  bitter 
wrangling  over  petty  matters  to 
which  I  listened,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  my 
way  south.  As  the  business  pro- 
ceeds, Mr.  Von  Tobel  leans  toward 
me  and  remarks  that  a  large  per 
cent  of  those  present     are     former 


Ballard  students  and  alumni,  many 
of  them  now  teachers  themselves. 

A  few  days  later  and  I  attend  the 
opening  session  of  the  State  Con- 
vention. The  keynote  struck  and 
emphasized  throughout  is  the  neces- 
sity for  advance  along  all  lines  of 
colored  education  in  the  State  and 
pledges  totalling  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars are  made  in  support  of  an  or- 
ganized effort. 

The  colored  people,  such  as  those 
who  have  been  touched  by  our 
schools,  are  awakened.  But  educa- 
tional advance  in  the  public  schools 
means  a  call  for  trained  teachers, 
teachers  trained  not  merely  in  mind 
but  also  in  heart  and  soul.  But 
where  are  these  to  be  obtained? 
Few  indeed  of  the  principals  of  the 
colored  public  schools  of  the  city 
cooperated  in  any  real  sense  with  the 
great  convention  just  mentioned. 
The  ministers  of  the  city,  with  a 
few  notable  exceptions,  showed  even 
less  of  the  social  vision.  Neither 
public  school  nor  church,  though  im- 
proving, have  as  yet  the  vis^oii,  to 
say  nothing  of  facilities,  to  meet  this 
growing  demand,  alone  or  in  cooper- 
ation. It  is  clear  that,  if  the  right 
type  of  teacher  is  to  be  made  avail- 
able, it  must  be  through  the  work  of 
Ballard  and  other  schools  of  similar 
character.  The  A.  M.  A.  schools  for 
colored  children  still  have  a  great 
work  before  them,  and  merit  in- 
creased support  from  our  talent, 
time,  and  jnoney. 


«    «    # 

CHANDLER  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


it 


The  School  That  Is  Different  " 


AT  Lexington,  Kentucky,  the 
center  of  the  famous  Blue 
Qrass  Region,  the  American 
Missionary  Association  has  been 
conducting  work  for  the  Negro  since 
1865.  Lexington  is  not  only  the  geo- 
graphical railroad  and  commercial 
center  of  that  region  but  it  is  also 
the  educational  and  agricultural  cen- 
ter of  the    state.    Lexington    people 


proudly  assert  that  "It  is  the  center 
of  culture  and  agriculture  of  Ken- 
tucky/' In  this  region  there  live 
more  than  50,000  Negroes  of  the 
highest  type  in  America.  Many  of 
these  people  have  an  interesting  an- 
cestry which  no  doubt  accounts  for 
their  high  intellectuality.  Those 
who  have  studied  their  history  as- 
sert that  they  are  largely  descended 
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from  Virginia  Neproes,  the  first  to 
be  brought  to  America.  These  peo- 
ple were  much  higher  in  the  scale 
than  those  who  were  brought  in  the 
years  that  followed.  Many  of  these 
slaves  of  the  first  EInglish  settlers 
soon  had  an  amalgam  of  white 
blood.  There  was  enough  of  this 
mingled  in  the  offspring  to  affect 
the  quality  of  the  slaves.  And  dur- 
ing tlie  two  and  a  half  centuries  of 
slavery  another  agency  was  at  work 


with  the  best  that  our  civilizatioa 
affords.  This  the  Negro  cannot  get 
through  the  puUic  agencies  of  the 
South.  In  fact,  society  in  the  South 
is  so  organized  to-day  that  the  ten- 
dency is  for  both  the  white  man  and 
the  black  man  each  to  set  up  a  civili- 
zation of  his  own  and  each  different 
from  the  other.  Many  who  have  been 
close  observers  assert  that  the  Negro 
has  less  contact  with  the  white  man 
to-day  than  he  had  during  the  days 


to  qualify  these  Virginia  slaves  ad- 
vantageously. Every  undesirable 
slave  was  sold  and  sent  farther 
South,  resulting  in  a  selection  of 
only  the  best.  Thus  without  plan- 
ning it,  the  same  biological  principle 
was  applied  to  these  people  that  is 
used  to-day  for  the  production  of 
better  form  of  plant  and  animal  life; 
that  is,  careful  selection  for  a  higher 
type.  Thus  God  who  over-rules  the 
sins  of  man  .raised  up  a  class  of  ex- 
cellent native  ability  for  leaders  of 
the  colored  people.  But  leadership 
requires  training  as  well  as  native 
ability,  and  training  of  a  special 
sort,  training  that  gives    a    contact 


of  his  slavery.  For  now  he  lives  in 
a  section  of  the  city  apart  by  him- 
self where  all  of  his  earlier  years 
when  his  habits  are  forming  are 
spent  in  a  Negro  environment.  When 
he  goes  to  a  public  school,  be  has 
only  Negro  teachers.  When  he 
goes  to  church,  he  meets  none  but 
his  own  race.  All  too  often  those 
who  are  his  leaders,  while  they  are 
for  the  most  part  earnest  men  and 
women,  have  had  but  few  advantages 
themselves  and  they  also  are  largely 
influenced  by  the  same  environment 
as  those  whom  they  must  lead.  Thus 
old  habits  and  practices  are  perpet- 
uated and  superstitions  continue  to 
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hold  sway.  Sometimes  the  Southern- 
er unwittingly  condemns  the  pres- 
ent system  by  asserting  that  the 
younger  colored  people  are  **no 
good.'*  They  often  attribute  it  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  received  edu- 
cation and  it  has  spoiled  them.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  nothing  but  the 
lack  of  contact  with  the  white  man's 
civilization. 

Among  these  50,000  Negroes,  there 
is  one  contact  point  where  the  two 
races  meet.  That  is  at  Chandler 
Normal  School.  Here  with  a  facul- 
ty composed  of  earnest  men  and 
women,  about  two  hundred  students 
ranging  in  age  from  six  years  to 
adults  have  opportunity  to  look  be- 
yond the  narrow  environment  of  the 
Negro  settlement.  Its  plant  con- 
sists of  a  school  building  and  a 
teachers'  home  situated  upon  a  cam- 
pus of  four  acres.  Here  getting  an 
education  means  not  merely  the  de- 
voting of  time  to  the  study  of  time- 
honored  subjects,  but  much  more  it 
means  also  the  forming  of  those 
habits  which  the  standards  of 
Christian  civilization  dictate.  Each 
day's  work  begins  with  a  chapel 
service,  a  thoroughly  dignified  wor- 
iAip,  which  is  intended  to  lead  the 
students  to  form  the  highest  pur- 
poses in  life.  It  also  serves  as  a 
model  for  reverent  worship.  In  this 
it  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  emo- 
tional services  which  the  students  so 
often  see  elsewhere.  All  through 
the  day,  the  matter  of  character 
building  is  given  the  greatest  consid- 
eration.    In  addition  to    the    usual 


school  studies,  manual  training  and 
domestic  science  are  given  much  at- 
tention. Thus  the  head,  the  hand, 
and  the  heart  are  trained  to  make 
from  these  boys  and  g^irls  well  bal- 
anced men  and  women. 

The  uplifting  influence  of  whole- 
some reading  is  another  means  that 
the  school  uses  to  implant  higher 
ideals.  The  school  library  of  about 
three  thousand  volumes  is  the  larg- 
est library  for  colored  people  in  the 
state  of  Kentucky.  Its  books  are 
eagerly  read  by  the  students  and  by 
many  of  their  parents.  The  library 
also  circulates  and  distributes  large 
numbers  of  standard  periodicals 
which  are  received  from  friends 
after  they  have  read  them.  More 
than  a  thousand  such  periodicala 
are  sent  out  each  week.  Each  stu 
dent  receives  a  package  weekly  to  be 
read  at  his  own  home  and  then  cir 
culated  in  the  neighborhood.  So 
here  again  the  school  is  using  one  of 
the  most  powerful  agencies  to  bring 
to  these  people  the  white  man's  civ- 
ilization. 

Thus  while  Chandler  School  has 
been  able  to  touch  only  a  limited 
number  each  year,  in  the  many  add- 
ed years  it  has  multiplied  its  in- 
fluences immensely.  We  hoi>e  for  a 
much  greater  scope  for  our  work. 
But  this  will  require  a  larger  circle 
of  friends  willing  to  assume  some 
part  of  the  responsibility.  Chandler 
vnW  gratefully  welcome  all  who  will 
join  in  this  blessed  work  for  the 
Master. 


Miss  Jennie  Curtis,  formerly  of  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  who  had 
taught  in  Dorchester  Academy,  Mcintosh,  Georgia,  twenty-seven  faithful 
years,  endearing  herself  to  many  hundreds  of  needy  pupils  who  will  ever 
bear  the  impress  of  her  Christian  devotion  and  influence,  died  in  Brookl)ai, 
N.  Y.,  April  16  last.  Those  who  taught  with  her  as  well  as  her  pupils  will 
long  cherish  the  memory  of  her  earnest  Christian  character. 
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AN  INDIAN 

"1"^  Y  tlieir  fruits  ye  ^hall   know 

Ij    them."    Private    F.     Philip 

Frazier  is     a     grandson     of 

Eh  nam  an  i  who  in  Minnesota  hunted 


in  the  Indian  way ;  born  in  1825, 
he  was  tall  and  strong,  and  a 
famous  liunter.  Wliile  yet  in  the 
prime  of  life,  he  and  his  tribe  were 
moved  to  the  Sioux  Reservation. 
Soon — in  1862 — the  Sioux  were  on 
the  war  path  with  the  whites,  and 
Ehnamani  was  one  of  them.  Cap- 
tured and  in  prison,  he  first  heard 
the  Qospel  and  accepted  it  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  Pardoned  by  Abraham 
Lincoln,  he  with  his  tribe  was  de- 
ported to  the  vicinity  of  Santee  in 
Nebraska  where  at  length  he  be- 
came preacher  and  pastor,  leading 
very  many  of  his  people  by  his 
earnest  and  sincere  life  and  by  his 
spoken  word  to  become  Christians. 
"I  grew  up,"  he  said,  "believing 
what  my  father  taught  me,  but 
when  1  knew  of  Jesus  I  believed  in 


SOLDIER 

him  and  I  put  a^ide  all  my  old 
ways."  Khnamani  will  always  be 
remembered  at  Santee  for  hia  devot- 
ed Christian  character  and  deeds. 

His  son.  Rev.  Francis  Fra- 
zier, who  followed  in  his 
steps,  became  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Santee  and  is  to- 
day one  of  the  best  of  the 
Indian  preachers. 

The  grandson  of  Ehnamani 
I    and  son  of  the  present  pastor 
of   Denver   Medical   College 
'     He  has  a  brother,  a  graduate 
at  Santee  is  F.  Philip  Frazier 
whose  picture  tells  his  story. 
and  a  successful  physician  in 
government    service.    Hiilip 
after  graduating  at  Santee, 
prepared    for      college      in 
Moody's  School,  and  was  a 
student    in   Dartmouth   Col- 
lege when  called  to  the  war. 
Such  as  these  are  the  reward- 
ing fruits  of   the   missionary 
at  Santee.  We  append  an  ex- 
tract from  one  of  bis  letters 
home  from  France  as  follows : 
Dear   mother   and   father, 
there  is  a  brighter  day  com- 
ing for  us  all,    God   helping. 
Yes,  we  are  all  indeed  blessed 
with   the    good    outcome  of 
our  efforts.    I  pray  that    God    will 
lead  us  to  more  useful  work  for  all 
men.    We  are  about    through    over 
here.     Then  we  are  coming  home  to 
see  how  you  are  fighting  over  there. 
Surely,     God    has    kept    me    and 
brought  me  through  the  terrible  ex- 
periences to  put  me  into  a  more  ser- 
viceable life.    I  like  to  read  over  the 
last  part  of  the  twentieth  verse  of 
Matthew  twenty-eighth     where    our 
Master  says;  "And  lo,  I  am  vrith  yon 
always,  even  unto  the  end     of    the 
world."     I  am  trying  to  remember 
this  at  all  times  so  when  I  am  dis- 
couraged or  down  end  out  1  shall  re- 
member that  He  is  with  me  to  help 
me  to  win  in  this  world  war.    Mav 
God  bless  and  direct  us    in    every- 
thing we  say  or  do  and  ever  keep  us 
in  His  care  is  my  prayer. 


THE  A.  M.  A.  TREASURY 

IRVING  C.  GAYLORD,  Trtmturtr 


We  give  below  a  comparative  statement  of  the  receipts  for  May  and   for   the 
eight  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  to  May  3lBt 

RECEIPTS   FOR   MAY. 


Churches 

Bunday 
Schools 

WoDieo's 
Societies 

Other 

Socle 

tlee 

T  P. 
8.  C. 

■. 

TOTAL 

IndlTtd- 
iials 

TOTAL 

Legmcles 

TOTAL 

1918 
1919 

4.914.43 
6,4U.83 

700.1:5 
1,134.01 

4,184  01 
6,117.26 

10.00 
35.95 

127.34 
163.75 

9.936.03 
12.862.70 

1.856.42 
2.060.92 

11.792.45 
14.923.71 

4.923.11 
6.001.24 

16.715.56 
20.924.96 

Inc. 
Dec. 

1.497.40 


433.76 


933.24 

25.96 

36.41 

2.926.76 

204.50 

3.131.26 

1.078.13 

4.209.39 

RECEIPTS    EIGHT    MONTHS   TO    MAY   31 
Available  for  Regular  Appropriations: 


Churches 

Sunday 
Schools 

Women's' 
Socletlee 

Other 

Socie- 

Uee 

T  P. 

8.  C. 

■. 

TOTAL 

IndlTld- 
usls 

TOTAL 

Legnclss 

TOTAL 

191A 
1919 

88.571.38 
89.392.43 

6,819.64 
6,246.73 

28.672.07 
22.642.88 

16.50 
35.05 

602.10 
602.26 

121.611.68 
118.820.25 

6,699.75 
3.887.59 

128.311.43 
122,707.84 

35.638.31 
47.886.59 

163.949.74 
170.694.43 

Inc. 
Dec 

821.06 

397.19 

**4!089!l9 

19.45 

.07 

**2!79i!43 

"V,  81*2*16 

5.603.69 

12.248.28 

,         6.644.69 

1 

Designated  hy  Contrihutors  for  Special  Objects,  Outside  of  Regular  Appropriations: 


Ch.reb«B«.«.r 

Women's 
Societies 

Other     Y  P. 
Socle-    A.  C. 

tlee         B. 

TOTAL 

Indivld- 
asl» 

TOTAL 

Legaclee 

TOTAL 

1917-18 
1918-19 

2.501.81 
1.491.73 

1.133.23 
1.293.44 

2,879.15 
4,084.89 

22.00 

641  35 
202.47 

7,177  54 
7,072.53 

19.813.69 
18.630.00 

26.99123 
25.602.53 

200.00 
60.00 

27.191.23 
26.662.53 

Tnc 

160.21 

1, 206.74 

JLrOCv 

"i' 010.08 

22.00      438  8S 

106.01 

1,283.C'» 

1.388.70 

150.00 

1.638.70 

SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS  EIGHT   MONTHS. 


RECEIPTS 


.\vailable  for  regrular  Appropriations 
Desifirnated   by   Contributors    


TOTAL  RECEIPTS  EIGHT  MONTHS. 


1917-18 


3163.049.74 
27.191.23 


1191.140.97 


1918-19 


Increase 


170.594.43         6.644.69 
2B.662.53  .... 


>••••• 


1.538.70 


196.246.96         5,106.99 

'  I 


FORM  OP  A  BEQUEST 

•*!  ^Ive  and  bequeath  the  sum  of dollarff  to  "The  AmArlcan  Mlnnfonary 

Association,   Incorporated  by  act  of  the  Legrislature  of  the  State  of  New  York."     The 
will  should  be  attested  by  three  witnesses. 

CONDITIONAL  GIFTS 
Anticipated   bequests  are   received   on   the   Conditional   Gift    plan;    th#»    A««oclRt!nn 
avreelnv  to  pay  an  annual  sum  in  semi-annual  paymenU  during  the  life  of  the  donor 
or  other  designated  person.    For  information,  write  The  American  Missionary  Assooia- 
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THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH  BUILDING  SOCIETY 


WELCOME  TO  DR.  JAMES  ROBERT  SMITH 

WE  are  giving  a  hearty  welcome  to  our  oflSce  this  month  to  Rev. 
James  Robert  Smith,  D.D.,  the  new  Church  Building  Secre- 
tary. Dr.  Smith  comes  to  us  from  the  pastorate  of  the  peo- 
ple's Church  (Congregational)  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  where  he  has 
been  the  honored  and  successful  leader  of  that  important  enterprise 
for  several  years.  Before  going  to  the  capital  of  Minnesota  his  min- 
istry in  other  churches  in  the  Middle  West  had  won  for  him  the  ad- 
miration and  confidence  of  his  brethren  in  that  wide  region.  He  comes 
to  us  in  the  prime  of  his  powers,  and  will  bring  to  us  a  deep  sympathy 
with  the  churches,  a  sound  judgment,  and  the  fine  ability  which  has 
characterized  all  his  work. 

We  hope  to  follow  this  announcement  with  a  full  account  in  the 
September  issue  which  will  more  adequately  introduce  him  to  the 
churches  when  the  vacation  season  has  passed. 

Secretary  Richards,  now  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  service 
here,  will  assist  Dr.  Smith  in  his  work,  taking  the  title  of  Associate 
Secretary. 


Within  the  past  few  weeks  unusual  appeals  for  the  aid  of  this  Society 
have  come  to  us,  the  total  asked  being  much  more  than  $100,000.  The  cases 
are  important  and  urgent.  We  want  to  help,  but  our  funds  are  too  limited. 
Will  some  one  kindly  send  us  a  check  for  $100,000? 

«    «    « 

We  are  glad,  however,  that  although  we  cannot  do  all  we  wish,  we  can 
still  lend  a  generous  hand  to  many  churches  in  their  hour  of  need.  At  the 
May  meeting  of  our  Committee  six  parsonage  loans  were  voted  and  grants 
and  loans  toward  twelve  houses  of  worship.  Eighteen  churches  in  eleven 
different  states  shared  in  this  practical  fellowship. 

«    «    # 

Our  little  Russian-German  church  in  Dinuba,  California,  has  been  get- 
ting a  parsonage  for  its  minister.  They  are  loyal  citizens  of  their  adopted 
country,  and  have  done  finely  in  support  of  our  government  during  the  late 
war.  The  young  people  understand  English  better  than  German  and  use  it 
freely.    It  was  a  pleasure  to  help  them  with  a  parsonage  loan. 

#    «    « 

Our  church  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  is  moving  forward  courageously.  It 
wants  a  parsonage  for  its  minister.  It  has  an  ideal  lot  adjoining  its  attrac- 
tive new  house  of  worship.  The  outlook  over  the  little  park,'  and  down  the 
three  important  streets  that  converge  at  that  point  is  very  attractive.  A 
pastor's  home  seems  essential  to  the  success  of  the  church  in  this  important 
city.    We  hope  Dr.  Riley  will  soon  move  into  this  new  house. 
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IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  SOUTHWEST 

By  Rtv.  C.  A.  Riley.  Ph.  D.,  San  AnttnU.  Texas 


TEXAS  18  the  Colossus  among 
the  states.  It  is  five  times  as 
large  as  the  Empire  State.  Its 
population  is  climbing  up  in  the  mil- 
lions and  it  threatens  to  overtake  the 
Keystone  State  ere  long.  It  has  more 
than  forty  cities  having  a  population 
of  from  5,000  to  150,000.  Its  re- 
sources are  too  varied  and  abundant 
to  talk  about.  Your  ride  across  the 
state  covers  about  a  thousand  miles. 
It  is  almost  as  far  from  north  to 
south. 

San  Antonio  is  the  metropolis  and 
business  center  of  southwest  Texas 
and  the  gateway  to  old  Mexico. 
There  are  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand people  in  it,  and  this  number  is 
much  augmented  in  the  winter  by 
the  tourist  colony.  It  is  an  ideal  re- 
sort for  those  seeking  to  escape  the 
bitter  weather  of  a  northern  winter. 
Here  is  presented  an  opportunity 
as  great  as  Oongregationalism  ever 
had  of  combining  her  missionary 
forces  in  advancing  a  Christian  com- 
monwealth at  home,  and    having    a 


large  share  in  Christianizing  a  great 
nation  on  our  adjacent  south. 

San  Antonio  is  the  strategic  base 
of  operation.  It  is  in  a  state  of 
renaissance  in  material  ways,  in  pol- 
ities, in  education,  in  morals,  in 
Christian  deals.  It  needs  Congrega- 
tional leadership.  There  are  forty 
thousand  white  Americans  in  the 
city  not  affiliated  with  any  church, 
yet  with  Protestant  inclination. 
Many  northern  people  are  coming 
here  to  reside,  some  of  them  Con- 
gregationalists.  The  nearest  church 
bearing  our  name  is  at  Austin, 
eighty  miles  away. 

Six  years  ago  The  Congregational 
Home  Missionary  Society  entered 
this  field  and  organized  the  church. 
It  was  welcomed  by  a  little  company 
who  liked  its  freedom  and  its  sim- 
ple faith.  "Worship  was  peripatetic, 
and  the  brave  little  band  wandered 
from  hall  to  hall  but  with  discourag- 
ing results,  A  homeless  nomad  can- 
not expect  to  thrive. 
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Search  was  begun  for  a  location 
not  occupied  by  other  churches,  and 
offering  just  the  opportunity  for 
service  which  was  desired.  At  last 
an  ideal  site  presented  itself. 

The  location  chosen  is  half  a  mile 
from  any  other  church,  in  a  popula- 
tion of  six  thousand  people  awaiting 
the  privileges  the  church  of  Pilgrim 
faith  and  polity  offers.  It  is  only  two 
blocks  from  the  new  Brackenridge 
Hig'h  School,  built  to  accommodate 
1500  pupils. 

The  lot,  "beautiful  for  situation," 
is  on  Labor  Street,  facing  Carolina 
Street,  removed  from  South  Presa 
Street  (which  has  a  double  track  car- 
line)  by  Florida  Park,  just  far 
enough  to  avoid  the  noise,  and  yet, 
by  a  lucky  curve  in  full  view  three' 
blocks  distant.  It  is  about  one  and  a 
half  miles  from  the  City  flail,  and 
the  buEriness  center  of  the  city.  It  is 
the  most  attractive  site  for  a  church 
in  the  whole  city. 


Here  a  beautiful  and  commodious 
church  has  just  been  erected  and 
dedicated.  It  is  constructed  of 
tapostry  brick,  and  is  a  great  orna- 
ment to  that  section  of  the  city. 
The  auditorium  will  seat  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  people,  and  at 
a  pinch  many  more.  A  Sunday 
Sshool  annex  is  planned  and  will  be 
added  later.  A  parsonage  in  har- 
mony with  the  church  building  is 
also  planned,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it 
may  he  erected  this  siunmer. 

Already  people  are  turning  with 
interest  toward  this  new  sanctuary, 
and  the  work  gives  great  promise 
of  steady  and  satisfactory  develop- 
ment. The  Sunday  School  is  full  of 
life  and  interest,  and  the  swarming 
children  are  the  hope  of  the  future. 
Beginning  with  twenty-two  the  num- 
ber has  gone  up  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty-six. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this 
church  makes  a  strong     appeal     to 
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people  in  this  Southern  city.  Its 
catholicity  is  attractive.  It  is  for  any 
and  all  Christians  who  will  come  in- 
to its  fellowship  "for  the  plory  of 
God,  for  mutuaJ  help  in  completing 
their  lives  into  the  likeness  of 
Christ  and  for  the  establishment  of 
the  kingdom  of  righteousness."  Its 
democracy  is  attractive.  There  is  no 
place  for  church  courts  or  overlords, 
no  place  for  the  politician  or  the  au- 
tocrat-   Even  the  minister  must  be  a 


member  of  the  body.  Its  emphasis 
upon  knowledge  is  attractive.  It  wel- 
comes truth  from  every  source,  and 
is  not  afraid  of  progress.  Its  exal- 
tation of  character  is  attractive,  .it 
seeks  to  incarnate  the  ideals  of 
Christ  in  the  personal  life,  and 
works  for  a  redeemed  society  where 
his  principles  and  spirit  are  domi- 
nant. Its  aim  is  attractive.  It  seeks 
to  change  this  sorrowful  world  into 
a  heaven. 


CONOREOATIONAL   SUNDAY   SCHOOL,   SAN   ANTONIO,    TKXA8 


ABOUT  INSURANCE 

"If  you  have  only,  a  grant  of  $500  in  our  chureh  why  do  you  ask  for 
an  insurance  policy  for  $5,000?"  Bless  your  heart,  we  don't.  That  would 
be  absurd,  as  you  intimate.  All  we  ask  is  that,  in  accordance  with  the  uni- 
veraal  business  custom,  an  insurance  policy  for  the  amount  of  denomination- 
al money  invested  in  the  property,  be  sent  to  us.  It  is  to  protect  to  the  de- 
nomination wiiat  it  has  placed  there.  If  the  church  burns,  that  proportion 
of  the  insurance  money  (and  no  more)  comes  to  our  treasury.  This  is  often 
reappropriated  to  the  church  if  it  rebuilds,  provided  the  circumstances 
Biake  it  seem  wise.  The  rest  of  the  insurance  money  goes  to  the  church 
for  its  immediate  use. 
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FURNISHING  THE  NEW  MEETING-HOUSE 


By  Charles 

AFTER  the  new  house  of  wor- 
ship has  been  erected,  much 
yet  remains  to  be  done  be- 
fore it  is  ready  for  use.  Architectur- 
ally beautiful,  and  wisely  planned 
for  community  service,  it  is  like  a 
newly-launched  ship  without  masts 
or  sails.  Until  it  is  equipped  for  its 
various  uses,  it  is  like  an  empty 
casket  without  its  jewel,  a  fine  frame 
without  a  picture.  What  shall  we 
put  into  it  to  adapt  it  for, the  many 
needs t  How  shall  we  furnish  the 
Lord's  house! 

A  House  Committee 

It  is  wise  to  elect  a  House  Com- 
mittee some  weeks  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  building,  that  it  may 
carefully  consider  what  is  needed 
and  take  steps  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary equipment.  As  the  Trustees 
(Control  the  finances  of  the  church  it 
is  important  that  such  a  Committee 
work  in  closest  cooperation  with 
that  official  body  while  at  the  same 
time  it  can  relieve  it  of  much  care 
as  to  details.  It  should  be  a  per- 
manent committee  in  the  after  years, 
changing  its  personnel  from  time  to 
time,  but  having  special  responsibil- 
ity for  the  physical  upkeep  of  the 
plant,  watching  for  defects  and 
keeping  the  house,  the  furnishings 
and  the  grounds  in  first-rate  condi- 
tion. 

It  may  be  well  for, this  to  be  a 
representative  committee,  with  mem- 
bers from  different  departments  of 
church  activity.  It  may  include  one 
or  two  Trustees,  a  representative  of 
the  ** Ladies*  Aid,"  one  from  the 
Sunday  School  and  one  from  the 
young  people.  ExperiencCi  sound 
judgment,  good  taste  and  a  willing- 
ness to  take  pains  will  be  invaluable 
qualities  in  such  a  Committee. 

Its  first  duty  in  connection  with 
the  new  church  will  be  to  considei 
how  to  furnish  the  auditorium.  Here 
they  will  have  the  expert  assistance 
of  the  architect.   Perhaps  he  has  al- 


H.  Richards 

ready  planned  all  the  details,  for 
certainly  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  everything  should  be  in  har- 
mony with  his  general  plan.  His  sug- 
gestions are  however  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  church,  and  he  can 
modify  them  to  meet  the  desire  of 
this  Committee.  It  will  be  an  added 
advantage  if  this  Committee  can 
visit  other  churches  which  furnish 
the  best  examples  for  their  study, 
and  they  will  find  inspiration  and 
guidance  in  such  an  inquiry,        ' 

The  Pulpit 

The  focal  point  in  our  Protestant 
places  of  worship  is  the  pulpit.  -  As 
in  Kaulbach's  great  painting  of  "The 
Reformation"  the  central  feature  is 
the  figure  of  Luther  holding  aloft 
the  open  Bible,  dominating  all  the 
groups  of  scientists,  philosophers, 
warriors  and  the  rest  with  EJte^nal 
Truth,  so  in  our  churches  the  com- 
manding interest  centers  in  the  o»peD 
Bible  and  its  message  as  declared  by 
the  preacher.  There  are  other  fea^ 
tures  of  importance,  but  this  takes 
the  first  place. 

Many  persons  recall  with  intertet 
the  old  fashioned  pulpit,  which  was 
a  high  box  lifted  well  above  the  peot 
pie,  entered  by  a  flight  of  eight  or 
ten  steps,  and  sometimes  provided 
with  doors  on  each  side  which  shut 
the  preacher  securely  in.  A  few  of 
these  still  remain  as  curiosities.  But 
the  modem  view  of  the  minister  as  a 
man  among  men,  one  of  the  people, 
and  needing  to  get  close  to  them,  has 
caused  the  disappearance  of  the  ar- 
rangfement  so  familiar  to  our  fathers. 
The  modem  pulpit  is  usually  a  plat- 
form in  close  proximity  to  the  con- 
gregation. Indeed  the  closer  the 
people  can  swarm  about  it  the  bet- 
ter. 

Sometimes  the  pulpit  has  for  its 
background  the  organ  and  choir. 
This  is  in  many  respects  a  very  de- 
sirable arrangement,  but  in  that  case 
the  choir  should  not  be  lifted   too 
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far  above  the  minister.  The  first  step 
of  the  choir  gallery  may  well  be 
about  five  feet  above  the  pulpit  plat- 
form, or  even  less,  the  chorus  rising 
above  that  level  in  serried  ranks.  A 
fine  illustration  of  this  may  be  seen 
in  the  Central  Congregational  church 
in  Brooklyn,  where  the  vested  choir 
of  fifty  or  more  is  grouped  in  semi- 
circles around  the  organ  console. 

Some  churches  like  a  full,  open 
chancel,  with  the  communion  table 
near  the  farther  end,  with  clergy- 
stalls  against  the  wall,  and  with  the 
choir  on  the  same  level  with  the  min- 
ister, perhaps  in  two  groups  facing 
each  other  for  antiphonal  singing. 
This  arrangement  has  also  special 
advantages,  and  is  as  proper  for  the 
use  of  non-liturgical  churches  as  for 
any  other. 

Many  of  our  churches  in  recent 
years  have  adopted  a  method  for- 
merly much  in  use,  and  have  a  lec- 
tern or  reading  desk  on  one  side  of 
the  platform  for  the  Bible  and 
prayer  service,  and  a  pulpit  for 
preaching  on  the  other  side.  In  the 
Rrst  Congregational  Church  of 
Montclair  this  plan  is  beautifully 
carried  out,  the  highly  decorated 
screen,  with  its  stalls  for  the  minis- 
ter forming  a  fine  background,  and 
the  communion  table  being  lifted  to 
the  level  of  the  platform  and  carried 
well  back. 

Most  of  our  churches,  however, 
still  retain  the  old  simple  arrange- 
ment of  a  single  desk  upon  the  plat- 
form, used  both  for  the  Scripture 
reading  and  the  preaching.  In  front 
of  it  and  on  a  lower  level  stands  the 
Communion  Table.  Sometimes  the 
pulpit  rests  on  a  single,  hand-carved 
and  graceful  standard;  sometimes  it 
is  a  broad  and  massive  structure. 
Occasionally  one  may  find  set  into 
the  pulpit  a  piece  of  wood  from  the 
old  Scrooby  manor  house  in  England 
where  our  forbears  worshipped 
three  centuries  ago,  or  a  fragment  of 
Plymouth  Bock;  but  the  supply  of 
such  relics  is  too  meager  for  our  six 
thousand  churches. 


In  choosing  the  communion  table, 
pulpit  chairs,  and  other  appoint- 
ments for  this  part  of  the  sanctuary, 
the  Committee  will  doubtless  select 
something  dignified,  artistic,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  general  style  of  the 
building. 

The  Floor 

Shall  the  floor  be  ''bowled"  or 
level?  This  question  will  probably 
have  been  settled  by  the  architect  in 
consultation  with  the  Building  Com- 
mittee before  the  House  Committee 
begins  its  work.  But  it  has  such  an 
intimate  relation  to  the  seating  prob- 
lem that  it  may  well  be  mentioned 
here. 

If  the  auditorium  is  a  very  large 
one,  seating  two  thousand  people  or 
more,  it  may  be  an  advantage  to 
have  the  floor  on  a  slight  incline 
from  near  the  front  doors  to  about 
the  middle  of  the  room.  A  good  ex- 
ample of  this  is  found  in  the  New 
First  Congregational  Church  in  Chi- 
cago, where  the  unusually  large  floor 
si>ace  makes  it  desirable  that  the 
people  farthest  from  the  pulpit 
shall  be  lifted  higher  than  those  in 
front  of  them  that  they  may  more 
easily  see  and  hear  the  speaker. 

In  a  smaller  building,  seating  per- 
haps a  thousand  or  less,  a  bowled 
floor  is  usually  imdesirable.  "We 
have  seen  some  little  churches  much 
disfigured  by  such  an  arrangement. 
It  is  better  to  lift  the  preacher  than 
the  people,  and  a  foot  added  to  the 
height  of  the  pulpit  platform  gives 
better  results  than  three  feet  added 
to  the  floor  in  the  rear  of  the  church. 
The  most  beautiful  churches,  both 
large  and  small,  keep  their  floors  on 
a  level.  There  are  many  occasions 
for  which  a  church  is  used  when  a 
level  floor  will  be  found  much  the 
most  convenient  and  satisfactory. 
Prom  the  standpoint  of  spiritual  im- 
pressiveness,  also,  the  old  Colonial  or 
Cathedral  type  has  a  great  advan- 
tage over  the  hippodrome  tyi)e. 

In  a  church  of  moderate  length  a 

level  floor  meets  all  the  needs.    An 

-excellent  example  of  this  is  found  in 
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the  First  Congregational  Church  in 
Madison,  Wisconsin.  The  building 
is  a  Greek  cross  in  shape,  each  axis 
being  about  sixty-five  feet  in  length. 
The  seats  sweep  in  wide  semi-circles 
around  the  pulpit  which  has  the 
choir  gallery  for  a  background,  and 
all  are  within  easy  reach  of  the 
speaker  who  is  easily  seen  and  heard 
by  all  on  the  floor  and  in  the  three 
galleries,  so  that  a  conversational 
tone  is  distinctly  heard  by  twelve 
hundred  persons.  A  bowled  floor  in 
such  a  building  would  have  been  a 
misfortune. 

Th«  8«ata 

Shall  the  auditorium  be  seated 
with  opera  chairs  or  with  pewat 
There  are  certain  advantages  in 
opera  chairs.  There  is  economy  of 
space.  They  can  be  placed  more 
closely  upon  the  floor,  and  the  ushers 
can  know  accurately  just  how  many 
people  can  be  seated  in  them.  In  a 
great  hall  they  are  an  undoubted 
convenience.  If  the  true  unit  in 
church  life  were  the  single  indivi- 
dual, then  these  single  sittings  might 
be  preferred. 


But  the  true  unit  in  the  choreh  la 
the  family.  The  ideal  is  to  have  the 
home  transported  to  the  sanctuary 
and  made  a  part  of  the  larger  family 
^ihe  household  of  Faith,  Fathers 
and  mothers  and  children  should 
come  together  into  the  house  of  tho 
I.>ord,  sing  together  the  songs  of 
Zion,  bow  together  before  the  mercy 
seat,  and  listen  together  to  the  mes- 
sage of  life  and  love  which  the  heav- 
enly Father  sends.  The  pew  is  the 
family  sitting,  rather  than  an  indi- 
vidual sitting.  If  we  are  to  make 
the  church  a  real  Christian  home  we 
shall  find  that  pews  are  far  better 
for  the  purpose  than  opera  chairs. 
They  emphasize  the  family  idea. 

The  various  seating  companies 
make  pews  nowadays  which  are  no 
longer  a  torment  to  the  flesh.  They 
are  so  adapted  to  the  human  form 
that  one  can  sit  in  them  with  com- 
fort. The  main  thing  is  to  keep  them 
filled.  Here  the  layman  has  a  duty 
as  well  as  the  preacher.  Why  not 
follow  D.  L.  Moody's  plan  when  a 
young  man  in  Chicago?  He  kept 
two  pews  filled  with  young  men 
every  Sunday. 


OLIVET  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH,   SPRINGFIELD.  HAS6„   INTERIOR 
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SCHOOL  EXTENSION  SOCIETY 


Eev.  J.  Q.  Dickey  of  North  Dakota  writes :  ' '  My  most  interesting  trip 
was  to  Self  ridge  on  the  Sioux  (Standing  Rock)  Reservation.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  sleeping  in  a  shack  hotel,  with  just  boards  between  me  and  the  April 
wind ;  washing  in  the  one  wash  basin  along  with  bankers  and  blacksmiths ; 
hearing  every  change  of  tone  among  the  dozen  snores  coming  through  the 
thin  wooden  partition.  But  Sielfridge  is  a  growing  town,  with  two  banks, 
two  general  stores,  two  lumber  yards,  garages,  shops  and  elevators.  In 
the  ranks  of  the  new  settlers  attending  the  services  eight  denominations 
were  represented,  including  one  lone  family  of  Latter  Day  Saints.  The 
Sunday  School  has  several  Indian  children,  and  at  my  evening  service, 
Robert  Bruce,  a  full-blooded  Sioux,  who  with  his  family  lives  in  town,  gave 

us  some  especially  fine  music." 

«    ^    « 

General  Secretary  Charles  K  Burton,  D.D.,  and  Extension  Secretary 
W.  Knighton  Bloom  have  visited  a  number  of  State  Conferences  and  Asso- 
ciations during  the  past  month ;  also  churches  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  England.  Various  phases  of  field  visitation  in  the  West  have  been 
planned  for  the  months  of  June  and  July. 

«    «    « 

Rev.  Charles  T.  Rogers  of  Alabama  writes:  ''It  is  interesting  ia  note 

that  out  of  the  2009  members  of  our  Sunday  Schools  in  Alabama,  1638  are 

in  Sunday  Schools  under  home  missionary  pastors.    There  are  eleven  home 

missionary  pastors.    The  twenty-three  other  pastors,  have    in    all    their 

churches,  only  411  in  their  Sunday  Schools !    Evidently  the  missionary  work 

of  our  Church  Extension  boards  is  vital  in  its  challenge  and  constructive 

in  its  work. 

^    ^    ^ 

A  message  from  a  northwestern  state  says  that  in  some  of  the 
German  and  Scandinavian  communities  the  young  people  are  denied 
English-speaking  services,  and  that  a  strong  desire  on  their  part  for  such  is 
creating  a  wide-open  door  for  our  Sunday  School  Extension  activities.  Are 
we  ready  to  respond  to  the  need  with  the  men  and  the  means  t 

^    ^    ^ 

That  veteran  and  consecrated  leader  of  missionary  enterprise,  Rev. 
George  R.  Merrill,  D.D.,  Superintendent  of  the  Southeast  District,  has  re- 
cently responded  to  an  invitation  of  southern  interdenominational  leaders, 
to  ddiver  a  series  of  seven  addresses  at  the  Mississippi  State  Sunday  School 
Convention.  He  writes:  "I  think  this  work  was  really  the  most  fruitful  one 
of  the  whole  year  so  far.  My  reception  was  all  that  I  could  desire,  and  the 
glimpses  I  had,  on  the  one  hand,  into  the  temper  and  desires  of  the  colored 
leaders,  especially  in  regard  to  their  missionary  leadership ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  into  the  attitude  of  the  white  leaders  toward  the  Negro  {xroblem 
in  each  of  the  denominations,  and  their  readiness  to  welcome  intelligent 
cooperation  that  will  recognize  some  things  that  now  admit  of  no  discussion, 
were  very  illuminating  and  suggestive.  I  hope  I  may  have  another  chance 
oMwo  duvmg  the  season  to  explore  the  southern  mind." 
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REV.  J.  F.  Blackburn;  our  mia- 
sionary  for  Georgia  and  the 
Carolmas,  relates  the  follow- 
ing interesting  experience  in  connec- 
tion with  one  of  his  newly-organized 
Sunday  Schools:  "The  school  or- 
ganized at  Pleasant  Hill  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  promising  things  in 
the  month's  work,  as  it  seems  to 
have  the  moral  backing  of  the  entire 
community.  After  several  addresses 
had  been  made  during  the  two  days' 
meeting  on  the  value  of  the  Sunday 
School  to  all  classes  in  the  com- 
munity, and  a  vote  was  called  for, 
every  hand  went  up.  And  the  vote 
was  not  for  the  organization,  but 
committed  eadi  one  to  membership 
and  full  cooperation  in  the  whole 
program  of  the  school.  I  think  I 
have  never  seen  a  community  so 
hungry  for  spiritual  things ;  nor  par- 
ents 80  eager  for  a  Sunday  School. 

While  speaking  to  these  people  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  I  heard  a  com- 


motifHQ  outside,  and  saw  that  the  au- 
dience was  somewhat  excited.  On 
glancing  out  I  saw  a  mule  running 
rapidly  toward  ua,  with  a  bn^y  tied 
to  him.  Within  a  few  paces  of  the 
church  the  buggy  struck  a  tree,  and 
the  mule  turned  a  somersault,  the  re- 
mains of  the  buggy  landing  on  top 
of  him.  Fortunately  my  address  was 
near  its  close,  for  this  incident  put 
an  end  to  it,  and  all  bands  went  out 
to  see  the  wreck  and  learn  what  had 
become  of  the  Georgia  mule.  One  of 
the  men  picked  up  a  bottle  of  moon- 
shine, and  another  said,  "Well,  that 
explains  it  all.  The  mule  had  been 
tied  to  the  back  of  that  buggy,  and 
being  of  an  inquisitive  turn  of  mind, 
had  found  the  com  licker  tmder  the 
cushion,  the  stopper  got  loose,  and  it 
went  to  his  head  and  be  just  natural- 
ly decided  to  break  up  the  meeting." 
It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  ^is 
Georgia  mule  and  the  moonshine 
came  from  an  adjoining  community. 


TEIE  suggestion  was  made  in  the  circular  letter  sent  out  with 
the  Children's  Day  programs  that  each  school  take  one  of 
the  special  features  named  on  the  Society's  Pledge  Card, 
and  devote  its  offering  as  stated  thereon.  In  this  way  it  was 
tiought  that  the  interest  of  the  members  of  each  school  would 
be  vitally  aroused  along  missionary  lines.  We  are  showing  be- 
low, for  those  not  already  familiar  with  it,  a  copy  of  the  pledge 
card  which  was  explained  at  greater  lengths  in  an  earlier  num- 
ber of  the  magazine. 

ISift  Qlongrf  gslional  &nn!iay  ^tlfaol  Extrnaion  0iicirty 

CI    will  brlns  one  child  In-  *-JC   will       start       a       n«n- 

*'    to  Sunday  School.  ^^^    u'io^'aVe".""""*'"" 

te  will  provide  a  vlHltloa  ♦Ilfl"'"    P"'   »    ■'«"'"'>» 

*^    nesdy   school   and   per-  *'^"  iuiSmSr  """  '" 

hapa  save  its  lito, 

4inrm  "'"  support »Sun- 
*t/\  win  Btart  and  furnlah  *  IVAA/  any-  School      MlB- 

JIQ  win  start  and  furnlah  ilonary  tor  a  whole 

Any  pajrroent  of  *9n  or  moro  will  coniitltute  aome  dealsnated  parMD  a  Ufa 

I  purpoae  to  aee  that  the  sum  opposite  to  which  I  have  made  this  mark  X  la  psld 

PleiLBe  tndicata  whether  personal,  or  on  behalf  o(  ciiurch.  Sunday  School.  Sun- 
day School  Claas.  C.  E.,  or  other  aoolety. 

Addresa. 
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A  SUGGESTIVE  EXPERIENCE 

MONO  about  thirty  persons  whose  names  are  on  the  Board's  roll 
of  honor,  and  whom  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  on  a  recent 
extended  trip  through  the  West,  were  several  of  a  most  appeal- 
ing nature.  There  were  those  of  extreme  age — one  shut  in  by  crippling 
rheumatism,  dependent  wholly  upon  the  wheel  chair  and  crutches  to 
get  about  the  house ;  widows,  aged,  feeble  and  striving  for  existence 
because  of  very  meager  resources,  and  in  several  cases  with  invalid 
daughters  demanding  their  strength  and  care.  In  one  case  a  minister 
who  had  been  incapacitated  for  his  work  through  an  injury  to  the 
spine  when  thrown  from  a  wagon  in  a  runaway  accident,  was  striving 
to  help  himself  by  gardening  on  rented  lots  in  the  city,  and  selling 
the  products  of  his  toil  to  his  neighbors.  His  wife  aided  by  going  out 
to  sew  by  the  day  as  she  could  find  opportunity.  They  did  not  bemoan 
their  lot,  nor  seek  pity.  They  were  cheerful  and  full  of  courage^,  tri^t 
and  hope. 

One  call  brought  afresh  to  my  attention  a  most  interesting  situa- 
tion. A  family  of  orphans.  Both  father  and  mother  dead.  They  died 
within  a  few  months  of  each  other.  Five  children  were  left,  aged  3, 
9,  10,  16,  and  the  fifth,  a  young  woman  who  is  th^  wage  earner  receiv- 
ing a  modest  salary.  The  children  are  all  of  unusual  prcmiise.  .  Oftie 
boy  and  one  girl  are  especially  ambitious  for  a  college  training.  The 
girl  is  working  her  way  by  all  sorts  of  manual  effort,  as  will  the  boy,  to 
get  through  college.  If  we  were  rich,  or  even  moderately  well  off,  this 
opportunity  to  bM  in  the  education  of  worthy  and  promising  young 
people  would  find  immediate  response.  Possibly  this  item  may  in- 
terest some  reader  who  will  write  to  Secretary  Rice. 

,We  called  at  the  home  of  a  widow  and  found  her  living  in  a 
single  room  where  she  did  her  cooking  and  sewing  and  where  she  slept. 
At  the  moment  of  our  unexpected  call,^  she  was  under  great  misfor- 
tune. A  short  while  before  she  had  been  struck  on  the  street  by  an 
automobile,  bruised,  injured,  two  ribs  broken  which  were  still  tightly 
bound  to  keep  them  in  place,  and  from  which  condition  she  was  suffer- 
ing much  pain.  To  add  to  this  misfortune  she  had  just  burned  both 
hands  in  putting  out  a  small  fire  which  had  started  in  her  room.  Tet 
there  was  not  a  single  groan  or  intimation  of  special  suffering.  Sbe 
was  thankful  to  God  for  her  spared  life,-  and  anxious  to  recover  th^t 
she  might  still  be  able  to  do  something  toward  her  own  support.  Years 
before  she  had  worked  with  her  husband,  a  pastor,  a  missionary,  151 
Japan,  and  the  superintendent  of  home  missions  in  one  of  our  west- 
em  states.  It  was  a  great  privilege  to  be  able  to  furnish  her  imme- 
diately with  some  additional  help.  But  she  needs  more.  It  Ynl\  still 
be  a  long  while  before  she  is  able  to  resume  her  general  activities. 
And  they  all  need  more!  Let  us  never  think  that  the  Board  of, Min- 
isterial Belief  has  its  task  finished !  , 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
WOMAN'S  HOME  MISSIONARY 

FEDERATION 


THE  CREST  OF  THE  HILL 


When  word  came  that  167.301.23  of 
our  t^tal  amount  to  the  Schauffler  Build- 
ing Fund  had  been  actually  paid  in,  we 
felt  that  we  had  started  down  the  hill 
on  the  other  side.  We  are  realizing 
overv  day  what  a  greai  privilege  it  is  to 
Le  able  to  help  by  raising  this  $125^0 
fcr  the  Schauffler  Building  Fund. 

This  school  is  a  great  asset  for  Ameri- 
canization. Our  Schauffler  girls  hare  a 
wonderful  opportunity  just  ahead  of 
.them  and  every  dollar  we  pay  Into  this 
fund  spells  Americanization. 

Just  sixteen  months  until  the  Tercen- 
jtenary  Celebration,  and  we  must  not  go 
to  that  wonderful  meeting  and  report 
that  the  women  have  failed  In  the  as- 
signment given  theuL  I  ask  for  the 
loyal  support  of  every  state.  We  must 
all  pull  together  for  as  Kipling  says: 

I       "It  ain't  the  guns  and  armament, 
j  Nor  funds,  that  they  can  pay, 

I       But  it's  the  close  co-operation 

That  makes  them  win  the  day. 

;       It  ain't  the  individual 

Nor  the  army  as  a  whole, 

'       But  the  everlastin'  team  work 
Of  every  bloomin'  soul." 

,  Mrs.  Chas.  Hutchison,  Chairman. 

I  «  « 

I  TOPIC  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1919 

I    CMgregalitmal  Woman' i  Homt  Miuutuiry 

Fedtrati*H 

I 

"OUR  TOOLS" 
{Miibodj  of  Work) 

Opening  Hymn:  "A<wake,  My  Soul." 

^criptare. 

{prayer,  by  leader  or  pastor. 

Hymn:   "Scorn  Not  the  Slightest  Word 
or  Deed"  (or  selected  reading.) 

1.    Our  Goals: 
Per 

Our  Auxiliary 
\  Our  Church 

Our  Union 

'  In 

Membership 
Knowledge  of  Missions 


Contributions 
Spiritual  growth 


II.    Questions  to  be  answered: 

1.  Is   there  a  Miasion   Study   Class 

in  our  church?    What  is  its  pro- 
gram?    Membership? 

2.  How  about  the  Mis^^lon  Band? 
What  is  Its  program?  Is  the 
Cradle  Roll  a  feeder  for  the 
Mission  Band  as  ^ell  as  for  the 
Sunday  School? 

3.  Ho^  are  the  young  people  or- 
ganized? Do  they  contribute 
regularly  to  Congregational  mis- 
sions in  proportion  to  their 
means?    What  is  their  program? 

4.  Is  there  a  repre  "tentative  com- 
mittee, or  cabinet,  in  the  church* 
to  plan  its  missionary  program? 

6.  How  may  *  new  officers  in  the 
auxiliary  be  trained  for  their  du- 
ties? 

Sentence  Prayers. 

Closing  Hymn:    "I  Love  Thy   Kingdom. 
Lord.- 

Suggestions:  The  topics  under  "Goals* 
may  be  assigned  to  individuals  for  sper 
clal  preparation,  or  may  be  discussed  In 
round-table  fashion,  under  a  sklllfni 
leader. 

The  questions  may  be  given  out  some 
days  before  the  meeting,  and  each 
answered  In  a  three-minute  paper  or 
talk. 

The  experience  gained  through  the  work 
of  the  previous  year,  and  the  knowledge 
and  enthusiasm  brought  home  by  dele* 
gates  to  summer  conferences,  should  be 
helpful  in  making  this  Intensive  study 
of  the  home  auxiliary,  and  in  outlining 
the  program  for  the  coming  year. 

Those  who  are  leaders  in  children's 
missionary  work  will  be  glad  to  know  of 
the  excellent  material  that  can  be  pn>> 
cured  from  the  Missionary  Education 
Movement.  160  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  Picture  Sheets,  a  Picture  Story 
Set,  and  a  textbook,  "Americans  All," 
are  promised  by  July  1st.  Send  for  the 
M.  E.  M.  Announcement  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  these  helps. 
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MONEY 

Thu  u  the  Way  One  Woman  s  Society  Is 
Raising  Its  Momeyfir  Missions 

OUB  Society  forms  a  human 
calendar  of  contributors.  The 
largest  giver  is  the  year,  the 
twelve  next  largest  are  the  months, 
giving  from  seventeen  cents  to  thirty 
cents  a  day.  Fifty-two  subscribers 
are  the  weeks,  giving  ten  cents  each 
day,  and  365  are  the  days. 

According  to  this  plan  the  Satur- 
day subscribers  would  pay  one  cent 
a  day,  or  $3.65  for  the  year,  the  Fri- 
days, two  cents  a  day,  the  Thurs- 
days, three  cents,  Wednesdays,  four 
cents,  Tuesdays,  five  cents,  Mondays, 
six  cents  and  the  Sundays,  seven 
cents  a  day.  It  takes  429  contribu- 
tors to  carry  this  plan  out  in  full. 
The  total  amount  raised  is  $7957.00. 

The  amount  for  the  year  is  left 
blank  for  the  largest  subscriber.  If 
seventeen  cents  per  day  is  too  much 
for  the  months,  this  might  be  re- 
duced to  twelve  cents  or  more  per 
day,  or  if  that  is  still  too  high,  the 
weeks  might  pay  eight  cents  and 
nine  cents  and  the  months  ten  cents 
per  day  and  up,  and  still  make  the 
grand  total  over  $6,000.00. 

Should  the  available  subscribers 
not  number  429,  the  weeks  mijD^ht  be 
figured  as  48  instead  of  52,  counting 
four  weeks  to  each  month,  or  the 
plan  could  be  varied  in  other  ways  to 
suit  the  individual  society. 

A.  B.  P. 

Oak  Park.  Illinois. 

"APRON  PARTY' 

HAVE  you  ever  tried  this  meth- 
od of  raising  money  for  your 
society!  As  recently  worked 
out  by  one  of  our  churches  not  far 
from  New  York  it  i^roved  a  most  ef- 
fective way  of  securing  the  sum 
needed  to  provide  supplies  for  a  mis- 
sionary box  that  was  to  be  packed. 
Some  weeks  before  the  meeting  a  lit- 
tle gingham  apron,  with  a  pocket  on 
it,  was  sent  to  all  the  members  of 
the  society.  With  each  apron  went 
a  little  poem,  asking  that  each  wom- 
an draw  a  tape  measure,  "not  too 


tightly''  about  her  waist,  count  the 
number  of  inches  indicated,  and 
place  within  the  apron  pocket  a  cor- 
responding number  of  pennies.  The 
result  was  a  most  gratifying  **  spe- 
cial gift*^  for  the  particular  needs 
which  the  society  was  to  meet. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  PLANS 

IT  is  now  possible  to  make  a  full- 
er announcement  of  the  plans 
for  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Federation,  to  be  held  at  Grand 
Rapids  next  October,  than  could  be 
done  last  month.  The  meeting  will 
open  at  four  o'clock  on  the  after- 
noon of  Wednesday,  October  22nd, 
with  an  Open  Conference  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  and  delegates. 
This  will  be  followed  by  a  "Victory 
Birthday  Dinner,"  for  which  a  most 
attractive  program  has  been  pre- 
pared. Each  Union  is  urged  to  send 
a  greeting  to  be  given  at  the  Roll 
Call  of  the  States.  The  program 
will  be  brought  to  a  close  by 
music  by  the  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers. 
On  Thursday,  October  23rd,  the 
morning  session  will  be  opened 
by  a  devotional  service  led  by  Mrs. 
Wilton  of  Michigan.  Greetings  from 
the  Michigan  Union  will  be  extended 
by  Mrs.  I.  P.  Powell,  and  the  re- 
si>onse  will  be  given  by  Mrs.  G.  A- 
Southall,  Vice-Ptesident  of  the  Mid- 
dle District.  The  President's  mes- 
sage will  follow.  The  annual  reports 
of  officers  and  standing  committees 
will  be  presented  in  the  form  of  dem- 
onstrations and  summaries,  and  will 
be  followed  by  the  election  of  of- 
ficers for  the  ensuing  year.  Mrs. 
Rrman  will  conduct  the  opening  de- 
votional service  in  the  afternoon. 
The  report  of  the  Schauflfler  Com- 
mittee will  lead  naturally  to  an  ad- 
dress on  Schauffler  and  Amerioani- 
zation  by  Mrs.  Mary  Schauffler 
Piatt.  Friday  morning  the  Open 
Forum  will  be  held.  Unions  are 
urged  to  secure  their  full  quota  of 
delegates  that  the  meeting  may  be  a 
large  and  i^presentative  one.  No- 
tices as  to  entertainment  will  be  sent 
later. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 
YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  and  CHILDREN'S  WORK 


THE  PILGRIM  LEGION 


u 


HE  Pilgrim  Legion"    is 


the 


I  name  that  has  been  adopted 
for  the  organization  of  the 
young  people  of  the  Congregational 
Churches  of  the  far-western  state  of 
Washington.  This  embodies  the  idea 
of  our  Pilgrim  forefathers  who  land- 
ed at  Plymouth  Rock  in  1620  and  the 
spirit  of  chivalry  and  honor  which 
was  prevalent  in  the  famous  Legion 
of  Honor  of  the  French  Government. 

This  organization  of  Washington 
young  people  embraces  Christian  En~ 
deavor  Societies,  Boy  Scouts,  Camp 
Fire  Girls,  organized  Sunday  School 
classes  and  any  other  young  people's 
groups. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Pilgrim 
Legion  was  held  in  the  Krst  Con- 
gregational   Church      at      Tacoma 


where  a  staff  of  officers  was  elected. 
It  was  a  most  successful  meeting, 
with  one  hundred  young  people  in 
attendance.  The  next  meeting  was 
held  at  Pilgrim  Church,  Seattle, 
where  a  play  was  given. 

The  next  big  dinner  was  held  Feb- 
ruary 12th,  in  Plymouth  Church, 
Seattle,  with  the  Klgrims  of  Puget 
Sound  and  over  one  hundred  young 
people  rallied  around  the  standard 
and  became  acquainted  with  one  an- 
other. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  Pilgrim 
Legion  was  organized  at  the  F^t 
Congregational  Church,  Tacoma, 
January  10th  with  twenty-five  young 
people  enrolled.  The  number  of 
chapters  has  increased  n^idly 
since. 


«    «    « 

A  WORD  FROM  MINNESOTA 


TRB  Minnesota  Congregational 
Conference  held  a  great  meet- 
ing in  May.  Several  forward 
steps'  were  taken,  but  the  "Signal 
Victory"  was  the  action  which  cre- 
ated a  Department  of  Young  Peo- 
ple's Work  under  the  direction  of 
the  Conference. 

.  The  object  of  this  Department  is 
to  increase  the  number  of  young 
people's  organizations  until  every 
church  in  the  Conference  shall  have 
organized  work  for  its  young  peo- 
ple; to  strengthen  denominational 
loyalty  through  a  program  of  inten- 
sive study  of  the  history  and  princi- 
ples of  Congregationalism  and  of 
the  National  Societies;  but  most  im- 
portant to  create  a  trained  leader- 
ship among  the  youth  of  the 
churches. 

One  plan  under  consideration  is  a 
ipelebration  of  the  Tercentenary 
yeto  by  a  Training    School    during 


the  Summer  of  1920  where  the  young 
folks  may  gather  from  over  the 
state  in  fellowship  and  study,  and 
where  they  may  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  leaders  and  teachers  of  the 
denomination.  It  is  hoped  that  from 
such  a  plan  may  result  the  enlist- 
nient  of  new  lives  in  Kingdom  Ser- 
vice ;  new  missionaries,  teachers  and 
preachers;  a  youth  consecrated  to 
leadership  in  the  church  and  in  aer- 
vice  of  the  Master. 

WHAT  ABE  YOU  DOING! 
Has  your  church  or    state    some 
good  constructive  program  for    its 
Toung  People?    Is  it  worth  passing 
onT 

Tell  the  Federation  Committee  on 
Young  People's  and  Chilian's 
Work  about  it!     Write  to 

Mrs.  Trafford  Jayne,  CSiairman 
2511  Lo^an  Ave.,  North, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF 

RECEIPTS 


The  American  Missionary  Association 

Irring  C.  Gaylord,  Treasurer  -  287  Fourth  A?enue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Receipts  for  May,  1919 
The  Daniel  Hand  Educational  Fund  for  Colored  People 


Income  for  May  from  Investments 
Previously  acknowledired   


I  8.964.76 
41,211.SB 

|46.1«6.11 


Current  Receipts 


BA9TSRN  DISTRICT. 


MAINE — $221.04. 

Bansors  All  Souls  Ch.,  box  and  bbl. 
floods  for  Athens,  Ala.  Belfast  i  Mrs.  C. 
M.  C.  bbl.  soods  for  Greenwood,  S.  C. 
Nortk  Yarmontlit  Ch..  33c.  Orlandt  First 
Ch.,   30.     Oroaot  Ch.,  15. 

IVoman's  Home  Missionary  Vnloa  of 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Leach,  Treas.,  $176.71. 


NEIV    HAMPSHIRE — $491.73. 

East  Alsteadi  "Friend"  for  Pleasant  Hill 
Academy.  8.  Errolt  Ch..  69c.  Gllmantont 
Ch..  3.  Keenet  Court  Street,  Ch.,  99.  New- 
markets Ch..  11.75.  TroTt  Miss  M.  W.  W., 
bbL  goods  for  King-s  Mountain,  N.  C. 
M  First  Ch.,  16. 


Tlie  New  Hampshire  Female  Cent  Instl- 
t«ttoB  A  Home  Missionary  Union.  Miss 
Annie  A.  McFarUnd,  Treas.,  $353.29. 

VERMONT— 41.356.16. 

Alkanyt  Ch.,  4.50.  Colchestert  S.  S.,  1.84. 
Kant  Barret  Ch..  3.  Franklin t  First  Ch., 
15.  Marsimeldt  Ch.,  4;  S.  a,  1.  Mlltont 
Ch..  9.09.  Plttsfordt  S.  S..  3.75.  Nortb 
Bennlnstont  Ch..  27.36.  Nortk  Thetfordi 
Ch..  11.     Saxton's  River t  Ch.,  42.26. 

Gonial  IVoman's  Home  Missionary  Union 
of  Vermont*  Mrs.  John  F.  Puffer.  Treas., 
$1,232.37. 

MAS9ACHUSBTTS--$4,877.09. 

(Doaattons  1,727411,  Legacies  2,649.18) 

AmdoTert  fYee  Ch..  41.66.  Bllerleat  Ch.. 
20.  Bostont  Highland,  S.  S.,  6.84.  So. 
Boston t  Phillips  Ch.,  50.  Brlsktoni  First 
Ch..  a9.06.  Ckarlestownt  First  Ch..  20. 
Cllftimdalet  Rev.  C.  B.  M.  D.  for  Pleasant 
Hill,  Tenn..  1.50.  Concords  Trin.  Ch.,  25.70. 
Daltons  C.  C,  for  Lexington.  Ky..  50;  Sew- 
ing Soc,  goods  for  Macon  Ga.  jDoveri  Ch., 
9.  Dvnstablei  &  S.,  2.  Everett s  First  Ch., 
40.96.  Florences  Mrs.  A.  E.  E..  for  Wil- 
mington. N.  C,  1.  Foxboroi  W.  M.  B.,  bbl. 
goods  for  Talladega  College.  Framlnghams 
race  Ch..  55.23.  Greenfield t  First  Ch..  7. 
HaverbUls  West  Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc.  «;  Pro 
Christo  Soc.  for  Cotton  Valley,  Ala.,  12. 
Hcatks  Union  Evangelical  Ch..  14.  Holdeni 
Ch..  18.62.-  Hyde  Parks  First  Ch..  45.  In- 
tertakens  Ch.,  3.  Leomlnsters  Pilgrim  Ch.^ 
62.62;  Pilgrim  Ch..  C.  E.  Soc,  6.  lK>wells 
Eliot  Ch.,  14.44.  Lowells  "A  Friend."  75. 
Marblcheads  First  Ch..  34.27.  Marions 
John  Pitcher  Fund,  35.95.  Medllelds  Sec- 
ond Ch..  4.  Milton s  Mrs.  E.  H.  F.,  for  Tal- 
ladega College.  2.  Neponsets  Trinity  S. 
S..  Lincoln  Memorial,  10.  Ne wbnryport s 
The  Oldtown  S.  S.,  4.82.  Newton  HMrb- 
landst  8.  S.,  16.61.  Nortb  Brookflelds  First 
Ch.,  44.  Hortbflelds  Trin.  S.  a.  12.69. 
Plymovtki  Cb.  of  the  Pilgrimage,  Mission- 


ary Soc.  for  Lexington,  Ky.,  10.  Readlngi 
Ch.,  36.87.  Rosllndales  "Roslindale  Cong. 
Ch.  Special."  5.  Hoxborys  Immanuel-Wal- 
nut  Avenue  S.  S.,  29.77.  Salem s  Miss  C.  A. 
L.  50c.  Sblrleys  Ch.,  6.  Somersets  Ch.,  4.23. 
SomervlUes  Highland  Ch.  Bible  School. 
6.30.  Sontb  Bralntrees  Kindergarten  Dept. 
for  Indian  Children.  3.59.  Sontb  Natlcks 
John  Eliot  Ch..  4.29.  Swampscotts  M.  E. 
R.,  goods  for  Macon,  Oa.  Taimtoas  Mrs. 
E.  R..  for  Talladega  College.  10.  West 
Actons  Ch.,  3.50;  S.  S..  Lincoln  Memorial, 
1.77.  West  Brookllelds  Ch.,  19.60.  West- 
ports  Pacific  Union  Ch.,  3.  Wollastons  8. 
§..  10.  WTorcesters  Lake  View  Ch.,  15.78; 
Union  Ch..  Woman's  Bible  Class,  for  Wil- 
mington, N.   C,  10  also  box  &  bbt  goods. 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Association 
of  Mass.  A  R«  I.,  Mrs.  Amos  lAwrence 
Hatheway.  Treas.  Nortbamptons  First 
Ch.  Aux.,  for  Gregory  Institute,  Wilming- 
ton. N.  C..  25.  W.  H.  M.  A.  for  salaries, 
754.     ToUl  $779.00. 

Legacies 

Newton  s  Harriet  S.  Cousens.  666.67; 
John  Ward.  2.000.00  (Reserve  Legacy 
1.333.34)  666.66.  Royalstoas  Phineas  S. 
Newton.  666.67.  Wares  Martha  Elizabeth 
Marsh,  649.18. 

RHODE  ISLAND — $196.84. 

Bristol s    First,    S.    S..    2.      Oeatral   FaUsi 

Ch..  88.84.  Pawtvckets  Park  Place  Ch., 
100.  Providences  F.  R.  L  B.,  for  Thomas- 
ville,  Ga.,  5. 

CENTRAL  DISTRICT 


CONNECTICU' 


$1,040.47. 


Andovcrs  Mrs.  A.  E.  L..  50c.  Bridgeport  s 
Black  Rock  S.  S.,  8.51;  United  Ch..  S.  S..  6. 
Dridgewater:  Ch.,  22.30.  Cbesters  Ch.,  30. 
Derbys  First  Ch.,  3.16.  Ellln^ons  Ch..  13. 
Glleads  Ch..  20.  Greenfields  Ch.,  16.60. 
Hartford  s  Mrs.  J.  W.  C,  package  goods  for 
Marion,  Ala.  Hlggannms  Ch..  10.  Middle- 
towns  First  Ch..  24.89.  Mllfords  First  Ch., 
48.32.  New  Hartford s  North  Ch.,  18.  New 
Haven:  Center  Ch..  290;  Welcome  Hall,  & 
S..  10;  H.  F.,  for  Talladega  College.  75. 
Newlngtons  Ladies  Aid  Soc,  goods  lor  Ma- 
con. Ga.  New  London  s  Second  Ch.,  94.03. 
NIantlcs  Ch..  13.  Norwicbs  Greenville  Ch., 
8.  Pomfrets  S.  S.,  2.26.  Prospects  Ch..  8.02. 
Roxbnrys  Ch.,  6.  Stvatfords  S.  S.,  26  (10  of 
which  for  Porto  Rico.)  Terryvlllcs  S.  8.. 
for  Tougaloo  College.  7.  Walllngfords  L 
B.  Soc,  of  First  Ch.,  two  bbls.  goods,  for 
Talladega  0>llege. 

Woman's  Congregational  Home  Missioa- 
airy  Union  of  Connectlcvt,  Mrs.  Geo. 
Dahl.  Treas.  $288. 

NEW  YORK— 48,07MI. 
Aqacboguci     Ch..      10.18.      Blasliamta«t 
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East  Side  Ch..  4.  Brlnrelllli  Ch..  30.21. 
BroQklynt  Central  Ch.,  423.23;  Central  Ch.. 
Vioungr  People's  Association,  10:  Ch.  of  the 
PUsrims,  155.90;  Platbush  Cfh..  160.80; 
Mrs.  M.  C.  S.,  package  ^oods  for  Marion, 
Ala.  CatskUlt  M.  C.  W.,  5.  De  Rnyteri 
Ch.,  S.60.  Fultont  First  Ch.,  W.  M.  U., 
two  bbls.  floods  for  Marion,  Ala.  Oalii«»t 
Ch.  &  S.  S..  16.  Groton  Cltyt  K  M.  S.,  bbl. 
goods  for  Marion,  Ala.  HonMrt  Ch.,  25. 
Honeojet  Ch.,  7.93.  Jamevtownt  First  S. 
S.,  9.77.  Klantonei  Ch.,  3.  Mount  Vernon t 
First  Ch.,  26.  Ne^  Yorkt  D.  E.  E..  for 
Trinity  School,  Athens,  Ala.,  25;  L.  R.  E., 
for  Talladesa  College,  75;  P.  W..  for 
Thomasville,  Qa.,  200.  Osceola t  Ch.,  6Sc. 
RochcMtert  North  Ch..  1.12;  Sea  Breeze 
Ch..  1.65.  Syrncuaet  Pilgrim  Ch..  2.40. 
TIconderosMt  It.  H.,  for  Pleasant  Hill  2.25. 
Volneyi  Ch..  5.50.  Wadlns  Rfvert  L.  M.  a, 
two  bbls.  groodtf  for  Marion.  Ala. 

1^'onuin*Pi  ]lc»me  Miaslonnnr  Union  of 
New  York*  by  Mrs.  W.  A.  Kirkwood,  Treas. 
Balttes  Hollow t  W.  M.  S..  for  scholarship 
at  Fisk  University,  50,  Brooklyn t  Clinton 
Ave.  W.  L...  for  scholarship  at  Fisk  Uni- 
versity. 50;  Liewis  Ave.,  A.  K.  C.  for  Pied- 
mont College,  150;  Lewis  Ave.,  E.  W.,  for 
lunches  at  Talladega  Collesre,  10.  Blmlmt 
St.  Luke's  S.  &,  for  scholarship  at  Pied- 
mont College,  100,  and  from  Case  No.  3. 
for  scholarship  at  Rio  Grande  Industrial 
School,  65.  Flnniilnst  W.  O.,  for  scholar- 
ship at  San  Mateo.  60.  Foreot  Hlllai  W.  G.. 
for  schol&,rship  at  Ft.  Berthold,  No.  Dak.. 
25.  W.  H.  M.  U.  of  New  York.  1.362.24. 
Total   $1,872.24. 

NKW  JKRSBY^$255.22. 

Cedar  Grovei  Union  Ch..  10.85.  Clostert 
First  S.  S.,  3.  CreesklUt  Ch.,  10.  Glen 
RMcet  Ch..  125.  Montdnlrt  Miss  C.  S.  H. 
forTougraloo  College,  73.  Newrakt  Belle- 
ville Ave.  Ch..  20.  Oninxei  C.  E.  E.,  f or 
Tousralob  College,  10.  Vnlonvlllet  First 
Ch.,  3.37. 

PENNSYLVANIA — $32.40. 

Coleminei  Ch.,  5.40.     Lltltnt  N.  C.  S..  for 
Marion.  Ala.,  2.     Overbrookt  Mise  E.  L  A., 
for   Tougraloo     College,      5.     Phllndclpkint 
Kensington  Ch.,   10;   S.  N.,   10. 
P18TRCT  OP  COLUMBIA — $49.00. 

Wnahlnortoni  First  Ch..  for  Talladega 
College.  20 •  First  Ch.  for  Straiglit  College, 
12;  Howard  University.  Livingstone  Mis- 
sionary Soc,  9;  C.  I.  B..  for  Straight  Col- 
lege. 5;  Mrs.  C.  R.  T..  for  Elbowoods.  No. 
Dak..  8. 

OHIO— $1,075.27. 

(Donatlona  7414M,  Legney  S8S.S3) 

Clnclnnntlt  Walnut  Hill  Ch.  Missionary 
Soc,  bbl.  goods  for  Talladega  College;  N. 
S.  D.  A,  R.,  for  Grand  View,  Tenn..  10. 
Clevelandt  I.  B.  Club,  for  Marion,  Ala..  2. 
Colnmbnot  Eastwood  Ch..  22.50.  Elyrln: 
Second  Ch^  15.  Mnnnlleldt  First  Ch.,  Mis- 
sionary Soc.  for  Pleasant  Hill.  18. 
Marietta  t  First  Ch..  43.39.  Mnrysvlllet 
Two  S.  S.  classes,  for  Pleasant  Hill,  Tenn.. 
2.  North  Olmsted  I  Ch..  7.45.  Sandusky  i 
First  Ch.,  17.51;  Mrs.  P.  J.  S..  for  Marion. 
Ala.,  bbl.  goods.  Tnllmadge!  Ch.  &  S.  S., 
iO.  Toledo!  First  Ch.,  package  goods  for 
Student  Aid  at  San  Rafael,  New  Mex'co; 
S.  S.,  Primary  Dept.  box  goods  for  San 
Rafuel.  New  Mexico. 

The  Consreffatftondi   Conference  of  Ohio, 

by  Rev.  J.  G.  Fraser,  Treas..  $279.86. 

M^onian*M  Home  Misiilonary  Union  of 
Ohio.  Miss  Mary  H.  Hutchison.  Treas.. 
$294.23. 

Legacy 
KInamant  Addle  McGranahan,   333.33. 

INDIANA— $60.00. 

Fort  HVaynet  Mr.  JJ.,  fpr  Athens.  Aa.,  50. 
]IUCHiaAN— $656.88. 


Denton  Harbort  First  Ch.,  for  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  12.  Benaonlat  Ch.,  11.04.  Cain- 
mett  S.  S.,  for  Taladega  College.  18.7S. 
Detrolti  First  Ch..  for  Athens,  Ala.^  50;  A. 
S.  T..  for  Tougaloo  College.  10.  Fnlrporti 
S.  S..  60c  Hudson t  "Friends."  far  Tou- 
gaoo  College.  250.  Jackson t  L  M.  R.^  for 
Pleasant  Hill,  Tenn.,  5.  Sngln^wi  First 
ClL.   25.     Traverse  Cltyt  First  Ch.,  10. 

Michigan  Congregational  Oonfcrence,  by 

U  P.  Haight,  Treas.,  $230.49. 


l¥oa&an*a  Home  Missionary  Union  of 
Miehlgan,  Miss  Marcia  V.  Hall,  Treas., 
$32.50. 

IVBSTBRN  DISTRICT. 

ILLINOIS — $2,406.62. 

(Donations  W9,W,  Legacy  L40Tj8S> 
Aurora  t  New  England  Ch.,  14.  Chnplni 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  O.,  for  Kings  Mountain.  N. 
C.  10.  Chlca«rot  Bryn  Mawr,  Community 
Ch.,  25;  Lake  View  Ch.,  4.80;  Madison  Ave. 
S.  S..  Lincoln  Mem..  1.13;  Millard  Ave..  S. 
S..  Lincoln  Mem.,  6;  New  England  Ch..  50; 
F.  H.  T.,  for  Elbowoods.  N.  Dak.,  67;  J.  R 
M.,  for  Tougaloo  College,  10;  •'Friends,** 
bbl.  goods  for  Athens,  Ala.  Dnndeet 
First  Ch.,  27.  Ln  Gningct  First  Ch..  W. 
M.  U..  three  bbls.  goods  for  Marlon.  Ala. 
LaCSmnget  Lyons\'iTle  Ch..  16.25.  Mclvlas 
W.  H.  M.  S..  bbl.  goods  for  Marlon.  Als. 
Monroe  Ccntcri  Union  S.  S.,  5.85.  Onk 
Parkt  Pilgrim  Ch.,  215.63;  A.  H.  S..  for 
Tougaloo  College,  25.  Pnysoni  S.  S.,  12.36. 
Peoria t  First  S.  S..  Lincoln  Mem.  11 
Fin  infield  t  Ch..  15.  Rock  Falls  i  M.  S..  for 
Lexington.  Ky..  10.  Rockfords  Second  Ch.. 
bbl.  goods  for  Talladega  College.  Soms 
nanki  Missionary  Soc,  package  goods  for 
Proctor  Academy.  Sycaniorei  Ch.,  10. 
WheatcMii  Mrs.  J.  H.  P.,  for  Marion,  Ala^ 
2;   "Friend,"  box  goods  for  Athens,  Ala. 

'Womnn's  Home  Mlsaloiiary  Union  of  Il- 
linois, Mrs.  W.  M.  Fitch.  Treas..  $459.98. 

Legacies 

EUirlvlllct  Jacob  A.  Dupee,  400  (reserve 
legacy  256).  144.  jracksonvlUct  Malvina  C. 
Melendy.  1,263.62. 

lOUVA— $573.60. 

GrlnncUi  S.  S..  for  San  Rafael,  N.  M.,  10. 
Stuart t  S.  S.,  3.37. 

Throngh  Congregntlonnl  Confercnec  of 
loMra,  by  P.  A.  Johnson,  Supt.  from 
Churches  ft  S.   S.,   $389.83. 

Woman's   Home     Missionary     of     Iowa* 

through     Congregational     Conference    of 
Iowa.  $170.40. 

WISCONSIN — $256.16. 

Fnltoni  Ch.,  11.  Green  Lakci  <;^..  3. 
Mnkwonagoi  Ch..  7.50.  River  Falls i  First 
Ch..  88.60.  Rochestcrt  Ch..  4.75.  Tomshi 
First  Ch.  ft  S.  S..  15.46. 

Wisconsin     Congregational     Conffereacr, 

by  L  L  Olds,  Treas.,  $69.65. 

WonMin*s  Home  Missionary  Union  off 
Wisconsin,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Way.  Treas..  $56.20. 

MINNBSOTA^$243.63. 

MlnneapoUst  Lynhurst  Ch.,  books,  for 
Marion,  Ala.  Nymoret  Pilgrim  Misslonar> 
Soc,  2  (1  of  which  for  Moorhead  and  1 
for   San  tee.)      Robblnsdalet  S.   S.,    1.47. 

The  Congregational  Conference  of  Min- 
nesota, by  J.   M.   McBride,  Treas.,   $196.02. 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union  off 
Minnesota,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Fancher,  Treas.. 
$44.14. 

KANSAS — $138.40. 

Chase  t  S.  S.,  1.  Comt  Ch.,  5.  Cteylordi 
First  Ch..  12.  Hnmboldtt  '^A  Friend."  9. 
Leavenworth  I  S.  £L  5.  McPhersont  First 
Ch..  74.     S«aiethai  Ch..  6.15.    V^vakat  First 

Ch.,  27.26. 

NEBRASKA — $223.66. 

Aahandt  First  Ch..  5.62.  Anromi  Cfa.. 
S.S6.     Bcatrleet  &,   S.,   Lincoln  Mem.,  3.08. 
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Camp  Creek  I  Ch.,  12.  FalrinoBtt  Ch.,  28.63; 
S.  8,  5.89.  Friend t  S.  S.,  Lincoln  Mem.,  4.24. 
Hmreloekt  1st  S.  S..  1.92.  H«yeii  Center  i 
Ch..  2.  Mndridt  Ch.,  8.  Nellshi  Ch..  13.  Nor- 
ff«lkt  First  Ch..  65.75.  Omnhat  First  Cen- 
tral Ch..  32.  Santeet  Pilgrrim  Ch..  22.  Scrlb- 
nert  Ch..  9.25.  Seward t  Ch.,  4.62.  Sliver 
OrtHttLt  S.  S..  Lincoln  Mem..  2.  Wlllowdalet 
Elast  Ch.,  2.50.     Yorki  German  Ch..  3. 

NORTH  DAKOTA— $37.03.  * 

Carrlairtont  Missionary  Soc.  for  Elbo- 
woods.  No.  Dak.,  10.  Bliiawoodat  Mission, 
6.50. 

Tke  C^tnareaatlona  Confferenee  off  North 
Dakota,  by  E.   H.   Stickney.  $20.58. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA — $117.59. 

RvCaot  Ch.,  1.50.  CentervlUet  a  a.  Lin- 
coln Meni .  1.12.  Colamblat  Ch.,  2.25.  Cot- 
tonwood i  Ch..  2.  BIk  Point  t  S.  a.  Lincoln 
Mem.,  70c.  Henr^t  Ch.,  98c.  Mobrld«et 
Ch..  2.65.  Myron t  Ch..  2.90.  Pleasant  Val- 
ley i  Ch..  3.50.  Rapid  City:  8.  S.,  Lincoln 
Mem.  6.75.  Redfleldt  Ch..  8.10.  Slonx 
KaU«i  Ch..  10  HVatertownt  Ch.  &  8.  a,  8. 
Yanktons  Ch.,  7.50. 

IVoman'n  Home  Mlnslonary  Union  of 
Sontb  Dakota,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Holden.  Treas., 
$69.64. 

COLORADO — $103.17. 

Anltt  a  S.,  Lincon  Mem..  8.  Bnena  Vla- 
tat  Ch..  4.10.  Denver!  Ohio  Ave.  Ch..  10.50; 
Plymouth  Ch..  49.57;  Seventh  Avenue  8. 
a,  Lincoln  Mem.,  75c:Third  S.  S..  Lincoln 
Mem..  3.25.  Ration t  Ch..  11.  Henderson t 
Ch.,  9.     Pneblot  Minnequa  Ch.,  7. 

MONTANA — $14.76. 

Bakert  Ch.,  for  Crow  Agrency,  3.95.  Cos- 
ter i  a  S.,  for  Crow  Agency,  44c.  Bl^lnt 
S.  S.,  for  Crow  Agency.  1.58.  Helenas  S. 
S.,  for  Crow  Agency,  1.69.  Llvlnsik%»ns  S. 
S..  for  Crow  Agency,  4.39.  Melstonet  Ch., 
for  Crow  Agency,  2.  Rlnsllnst  S.  S..  for 
Crow  Agency,  71c. 

"WYOMJfiQ — $3.65. 

Ckeyennet  Woman's  Home  &  Foreign 
Missionary  Soc.,  First  Ch..  3.65. 

OKI^AHOMA— $10.00. 

I«anvstoni  Miss  R.  C,  for  Tougaloo  Col- 
lege, 10. 

KKW  MBXICO— $10.00. 

Albaqnorqnet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Sny- 
der, for  San  Rafael.  N.  M.,   10. 

PACIFIC  DISTRICT 

CALIFORNIA    (Northern)— $1,079.69. 

( Donations  570419,  Legaey  SOIMW) 

Altnrast  Ch..  1.62.  Beneelat  Ch..  2.34; 
H.  a.  62c  Berkeleyi  First  Ch.,  81;  North 
Ch.  42.50.  Cereat  First  Ch..  11.11.  Burekai 
Ch..  7.02.  FleMn  Landlnsri  Ch..  54c.  Fort 
Oldwellt  Ch..  58c.  Grass  Valleyt  Ch..  3.24. 
GweraeylUet  Ch.,  2.80.  Llkeyt  Ch.,  3.78. 
L4»ekefordt  Ch..  2.43;  S.  S.,  80c.  Loomlsi 
Ch..  7.16.  Martlnest  Ch..  4.52.  Mill  Valleyt 
Ch.,  1.62;  a  a.  46c.  Oaklaadt  First  Ch.. 
40;  Pilgrim  Ch..  7.08;  Plymouth  Ch.. 
43.20;  S.  a.  1.94:  Olivet  Ch..  3.94.  PaeUlc 
Grovei  Ch..  14.85.  Palo  Altos  Ch.,  22.86. 
Paradtaet  Ch..  68c.  Petalnmat  Ch..  8.78. 
mttuhurmt  Ch.,  95c.  Redwoodi  Ch..  32.40. 
Rio  VIstat  S.  a.  31c.  Saera  men  to  i  Ch.. 
14.65.  Salldai  Ch..  4.32.  San  Fmnelscot 
Bethlehem.  76c,  B.  G.  &  Co.,  for  Oriental 
Missions.  100.  Saaveri  Ch..  3.34.  San 
Joaei  Ch..  52.22.  San  I^rensot  S.  S.,  68c. 
San  Maetoi  Ch..  4.27.  Santa  Cmsi  Ch., 
20.94.  Santa  Rosat  First  Ch.,  5.49.  Sara- 
to«at  Ch.,  10.26.  Sonomat  S.  S..  1.15.  Sal- 
avat Ch..  8.36.  Tlptoni  S.  S.,  64c.  Wood- 
li  Ch..  98c;  a  a.  1. 


for     Oriental 


I^sraer 
Berkeleyi  Estate  of  Lllla  P.  Sargent.  500. 

CALIFORNIA    <Sonthern)— $1,669.63. 
<  Donations   5S8.52.    Leaacy   1.111.11) 
Bakemlledi  First  Ch.,  2.50;  Mexican  Ch.. 
22c.     Chnla  Vlatai  Ch..  4.     Oaremonti  Ch.. 
46.19.     Glendalet  S.  S..  Gleaners  Class,   for 


San  Rafael,  N.  M.,  5;  Friends,  box  goods 
for  San  Rafael,  N.  M.  Long  Beach i  Ch.. 
15.60.  Los  AngeleNi  First  Ch.,  143.84; 
Berean  Ch.,  6;  Bethany  Ch.,  2.72;  Bethle- 
hem. Japanese  Ch..  36c;  Hollywood  Ch., 
17c;  T.  H.,  repairs  on  two  school 
organs,  at  San  Rafael,  N.  M. 
Moreno:  Ch.,  1.20.  Palmst  Ch.,  25c. 
Pasadena  I  First.  37.50;  Lake  Ave.  Ch,, 
25.20;  Pilgrim,  2.6G.  Pasa  Roblest  Ch.,  3.30. 
Pomona  (  Ch..  18.  Ramonat  Ch.,  3.  Red- 
Inndst  Ch..  21.  Redondo  Beaehi  Ch.,  1.80. 
Riverside  I  Ch.,  15.  Kosedalei  Ch*  14c. 
San  Bernardlnoi  Ch^  3.06.  San  DIegot 
First  Ch..  37.55;  G.  W.  M.,  for  Talladega 
College.  100.  San  Jaclntot  Ch.,  47c.  Santa 
Anat  Ch..  20.  Saata  Barbaras  Ch..  7.19. 
Satleoyt  Ch..  1.41.     Whlttler*  Ch.,  33.19. 

Legacy 
Redlaadst  C.  M.  Baxter.  3.333.33  (reserve 
legacy  2.222.22),  1.111.11. 

OREGON— $54.00. 

Bakert  1.  R.  H..  10.  Lexingtons  Ch..  5. 
Portlands  Highland  Ch..  13;  Laurelwood. 
13;  Sunnyside.  10.     Smyrnat  Ch.,  3. 

WASHINGTON— $171.01. 

Ahtanamt  Ch..  1.H5.  Anacorteoi  Ch., 
3.70.  Colfax  t  Ch.,  1.  Colvlllet  Ch.,  2.  Deer 
Parkt  Ch..  4.50.  Edmonds t  Ch..  5.  Blkt 
Ch..  3.75.  Everett t  Ch.,  8.  Gnemdis  Islandi 
Ch.,  1.  LoweBi  Ch.,  7.50.  Richmond 
Beach  t  Ch.,  1.  Seattlct  Bay  view,  Ch.,  3.50; 
Columbia.  Ch.,  1;  Fairmount.  6;  Fauntle- 
rov,  1;  Oaklake.  1;  Olivet,  1.85;  Plymouth. 
100;  Prospect.  4.  Spokanei  Swedish,  6; 
Westside.  1.  Tolti  Ch..  150.  Tonnsket «" Ch.. 
8Gc.    Vaoghani  Ch.,  3.    Wcshongalt  Ch.,   1. 

UTAH — $60.00. 

Salt    Lakes    Phillips    Ch., 
Missions,   60. 

ARIZONA— $66.00. 

Prescottt  M.  B.  H.,  for  Oriental  Missions, 
r.O.  Tocsont  Ch.  &  S.  S.,  for  Straight  Col- 
lege. 16. 

THE  SOUTH,  Ae. 
VIRGINIA — $8.00. 

Adnert  M.  S..  for  Cappahosic,  Va.,  1. 
Arks  P.  J.  B.,  1;  E.  L.,  1  for  Cappahosic, 
Va.  Barboorsvllles  J.  E.  C,  for  Cap- 
pahosic. Va..  1.  Cappahonlcs  J.  S.,  1;  W. 
G.  P..  1  for  Gloucester  School.  Gnmforkss 
A.  J.  W.,  for  Cappahosic.  Va.,  1.  New  Up- 
tons F.  R..  for  Cappahosic  Va.,  1. 
WEST  VIRGINA — $25.00. 

Cercdos  "A  Friend,"  for  Pleasant  Hill, 
Tenn.,  25. 

NORTH   CAROLINA— $18.89. 

Brlekss  S.  S..  4.89.  Haywoods  Liberty 
Ch..  Lincoln  Memorial  Offering.  7.  Middle 
District  AsHOctotlont  7. 

TENNE.MSEB — $216.00. 

Nashvllles  Union  Ch..  of  Fisk  Univer- 
sity.  W.  H.  M.  U..  10.     Pleasant  HUlt  B.  R. 

W..  for  Pleasant  Hill  Academy,  206. 

GEORGIA — $70.30. 

Atlanta s  Central  Ch.,  7.07;  Rush  Ch.,  10. 
.Macons  Ballard  NormaT  School,  (11th 
Grade),  for  Chair  Fund,  20.10.  Savannahs 
First  Ch.,  13.13.  Thomasvlles  Mrs.  B.  M., 
for  Piano  Fund,  10;  Mrs.  K.  H.  I.,  for 
Piano  Fund.   10. 

ALABAMA— $245.06. 

Birmingham s  First  Ch.  5.35;  "Friends,** 
3  0.  Florences  Citizens,  for  Burrell  Ndrmftl 
School,  187.81.  Mobiles  L.  E.  J.,  for  Tal- 
ladega College,  5;  Dr.  J.  R.  W.,  for  Talla- 
dega College.  10  Mnsclea  Shoalas  Ch., 
3.90.  Thorsbys  Ch..  4.94;  S.  S.,  3.06.  Tnsk- 
eaeei  "Friends,"   15. 

MISSISSIPPI— $80.00. 

Indlanolas   T.    S.    C.    25;    S.    G.    S..    5    for 
Tougaloo   College.     Renovas  N.    D.   T..   for 
Tougaloo    College.    25.      Renbeat   J.    B.    L.. 
for  Tougaloo  College,   25. 
LOUISIANA— $20.88. 

New  Orleanst  University  Ch.  for 
Straight   College.      3.82;      L.      M.      S.,      for 
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straight    College.    2.78;    W.    M.    U.,    10.28; 
Straight  CoUeire  Alumni  Association.  4. 
TEXAS — $4.26. 

Rnaset   Cti.,   for   Tillotson   College.    4.25. 

FLORIDA — $124.12. 

Arch  Cr«eki  Ch.,  for  West  Tampa.  91c. 
Feoaendens  Mrs.  J.  B.,  for  Fessenden 
Academy,  5*  Rev.  S.  B.,  for  Fessenden 
Academy.  2.50;  J.  D.  McD^  for  Fessenden 
Academy,  6;  Community  Effort  for  Fes- 
senden Academy.  20.01.  Key  Westr  Ch., 
for  West  Tampa  Mission,  5.  Oealat  LlHle 
Zlon  Baptist  Ch.,  fi;  Rev.  A.  L.  J.,  1;  C.  H. 
S.,  6;  E.  T.  H..  6;  G.  G.,  6;  Rev.  J.  A.  A., 
2.60:  J.  D.  E..  6;  Mclver  A  McKay,  10;  Mr. 
M.  T.,  6:  S.  C.  Green,  6;  The  O.  K.  Teapot. 
6;  Clarkson  Hardware  Co.,  5;  Marion 
County  Fair  Association,  12;  Ocala  Manu- 


facturine:  Co.,  5:  Rheinauer  &  Ca,  S; 
Tompkins  Stable,  2,  for  Fessenden  Acad- 
emy.    SfliBfonii  S.  S.,  3.20. 

Summary  mt  Recelpta  for  May,  !•!• 

Donations |14,»«.T1 

Leeracies «,001.i4 

Total 120.924.1  S 

Sammary  of  R«celptn  Elsbt  MobAs 

From   Oct   1.    1918   to  May   31,   1919. 

Donations 1148.310.37 

Legracies    47.9SS.69 

Total    |196,246.9« 

Badowmeat  Fvad 

Talladega   Colle(?e    Endowment   Fund, 
additional $1,000.00 


Congregational  Education  Society 

S.  F.  Wilkint,  Assistant  Tnasunr       -        14  Beacon  Street  Boston.  Mast. 

Receipts  for  February,  191 


CALIFORNIA  (Northera) — 

Donations:  $14.09. 

Altumst  60c.  Cereal  1st,  15c.  Freaaoi 
Ist,  1.41;  Japanese.  1.  Graaa  Valley  i  26c. 
Kenwoodt  94c.  Mnrpkyst  ISc.  Oakland i 
1st   5.25.     Rio  VIstat  17c.     San  Franelscot 

Richmond,   Sc;    Italian,    52c;    Spanish,    52c 
Saratovat  8.21. 

CAUFORNIA   <Sonthera> — 

Donations:  $9.85. 

Ar%'lnt  13c.  Bloomlnvtont  25c.  Chala 
Vtotat  1.30.  Lemon  Groret  4c.  Little  Laket 
75c.  Loa  Annreleai  East,  5c;  Ch.  Messiah, 
2.  Maricopa  I  14c.  Moarovlai  58c.  National 
CltTt  28c.  Pomona  t  40c.  San  DIeKOt  1st, 
2.08;  La  Jolla,  52c.  Satlcoyt  37c.  Waacot 
96c. 

CONNBCnCUT— 

Donations:  $582.19. 

Anaonlai  31.97.  Rrldireporti  Kinfrs  H.  C. 
7.  Broad  Brook  I  2.  Fairfield  t  31.30.  Glaa- 
toakuryt  1st,  43.19.  MIddletownt  1st  22.54. 
Morrlai  2.65.  Nansatnekt  55.  New  Brlt- 
alnt  Stanley  Mem.,  8.  New  Mllfordt  1st. 
28.95.  Nortk  Gnllfordi  9.  Stonlnirtont  2d. 
8.15.  Stony  Crc«kt  Ch.  Christ  7.  Torrlns- 
tont   Ist,   2.64.     Waterbnryt   (Friend).    250. 

Wonuin'a  Home  Mlfialonnry  Union. 
Bridiccportt  United.  20.  Norfolk!  48.  West 
Hartfords  5.     Wlnntedt  Ist  6. 

COLORADO — 

Donations:  $76.15. 

Dearer  t  Pilgrim,  2.90.  Greeley  i  59.65. 
Montroaet  Union,  4.85.  Pnonas  2.60.  Roek 
Cliff  I  75c.  Selbertt  90c.  Steamboat 
Sprlnsai  2.25.     Strattont  2.25. 

ILLINOIS— 

Donations:  $120.35. 


Cbleasoi     Pilsrrim, 


Branatont   1st    100. 
7.85:  Univ.  Ch.,  12.50. 

IOWA— 

Donations:   $89.15. 

AlTordt  1.  Colwelli  3.  Comlnst  1.50. 
Basf«  GroTet  7.  Forest  CItyt  3.  Gomart 
3.  Mclntyret  1.  Mnacatlnet  German.  1. 
Oanset    3.      SkerviUt    1.      Waterloot   Plym., 

X. 

l¥oa&nn*a  Home  Mlsnlonary  Union.  Cen- 
terdalet  2.  Baiple  Groves  1.25.  Glen  woods 
65c.  Ma^noketat  1.65.  Mnseatlncs  1st 
2.40.  Newellt  1.  Oanses  1.  Skenandonhs 
66c.  Slonx  CItys  1st  85c  Sioux  Rapldas 
1.     Speneers  1.40. 


WIehltas  Pl}in.. 


KANSAS — 

Donations:  $3.45. 

Almas  1.25.     Klr^vln:  2. 
20c. 

KENTUCKY — $9.10. 
Newport  s  9.10. 

MAINE — 

Donations*  $16.85. 

Anbums  6th.  75c.  Batks  WDiter.  10. 
Brown  vines  2.  C^rnlahs  2.60.  Hnrpswelli 
No.  Ch.,  50c.     Norrldarewoeks  1. 

MASSACHUSKl^TS— 

Donations:  $572.19. 

Amkersts  No..  15.  Beverly  s  Wash'n  St. 
7.  CambHdses  Ist  Evan'K.  4.93.  Concorii 
Trin..  26.08.  HaverkUls  Bradford  1st  6.75. 
Holbrooki  Winthrop.  10.86.  Lenoxs  7.70. 
Lynnllelds  Center.  3.30.  Nnntuckets  Ist  5. 
Newton:  West,  2d,  80.  Somervllles-  1st 
22.55.  HVatertowns  Phillips.  6.  WestieMt 
2d.   11.42.     Woreenters  Adams  Sq..  10. 

Womnn'a   Home   Mlaalonnry   Unions  355. 

MICHIGAN — 

Donations:  $8.50. 

Fieelnnds  2.20.  GrandvlBes  4.60.  HaH- 
laads  1.80. 

MINNESOTA — 

Donations:  $50.46. 

Anatlns  2.40.  BIrekdales  40c  Dnlatbi 
PilK..  4.48.  Happylands  4c.  MantorvlUet 
1.60.  MInneapollat  1st  30c;  LyndaJe.  80c: 
Robbinsdale,  80c;  Linden  Hills.  1.60.  Moor 
brads  20c.  St.  Clair s  10c.  Stewarts  20c 
Still  waters  10c.  Tintaks  lOc  Wlaoas: 
1st  8. 

'Woman'*  Home  Mlsalonary  Ualon.  Fer- 
irns  FalUis  1.28.  MantorvUles  86c  Waseca: 
1.70.     Winona  t  25.50. 

NEBRASKA — 

Donations:    $326.06. 

AInawortks  3.75.  Avocas  2.44.  Cfcadroas 
75c.  LIncolns  Plym..  2.50.  Omabat  Cen- 
tral. 3.  Stranrt  1.25.  Nebmaka  Coast 
Con.s  312.36. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE — 

Donations:   $43.24. 

Enfields  1.67.  Lancanters  4.25.  LIttletoas 
22.28.  Newfleldas  2.80.  PittaSelds  5.75. 
Wekellelds  Union.  3.92.     Tamwortks  157. 
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NKW  JBR8BY — $1.43. 

LlBdemiwoMt  1.43. 
HK^ir  YORK — 

Donations:  $165.39. 

Areadei  1.86.  BlashaBitoBi  Ist,  55  28. 
ColaaikaMi  26c.  Grcemet  Ist.  1.  New  Yorki 
Bethany.  10;  (Friend),  1.  STraevaei  Plym.. 
96. 


Donations:  $201.60. 

Ckmr^mmt  65c.  CleTelaadi  Grace.  90c; 
Jones  Rd..  6;  Trinity.  3.65.  HaailltoBi  2.60. 
Jeffersoat  11.55.  fjexlnartoai  10.  I^Taiei 
2.60.  Pelnt  Plaeei  1.30.  Ttoledei  Plym.,  1.10. 
Y*«Miratow«i  Elm  St..  5.60. 


W^oauui's   Home   MlMdoaair    Unloa.   Ak- 

II  Ist  W.  S..  12:  S.  a.  10.  Alexias  U  8.. 
40c.  AUbmeei  24c  Amhersti  Ist.  1.55; 
Sd.  1.20.  Ashtakulas  1st.  W.  O..  3.80.  At- 
wateri  M.  S..  1.28.  BeUevnet  U  U..  1.60. 
Bereas  M.  R.  1.20.  CiaelaBatlt  Lawrence, 
1.03.  Clevelaadi  CoUinwood.  4.08:  Denni- 
son  L.  A.,  1.74:  Glen  wood.  48c:  Grace  W. 
S.,  1:  HiKh  W.  A.,  1.08;  Kinsman  W.  A.. 
1.86:  Park  W.  A.,  2.25;  Park  a  S,  1.44; 
PiUr.  P.  W..  22.08;  Plym.  W.  a,  1.50.  Co- 
taiBbaat  North  M.  a,  2  50:  Plym.  L.  8, 
3.90:  South.  70c.  East  C^velaadt  Calvary. 
99c:  East  W.  A.,  2.40.  Blyrfat  2d  M.  8.. 
1.44.  Falrptertt  60c.  Grecawleht  W.  S..  60c. 
H«atlB«to«i  W.  Vs..  M.  a.  1.80.  Huata 
kaiws  36c.  Iroatoai  W.  S..  1.20.  Isle  St. 
Geoncei  W.  a,  9c.  JelTersoai  W.  S.  2.64. 
Keati   M.    S^    2.55.      I^akewoodt     L.      G..   3. 

^Kf^'-S*'-^-  S-  1<>*-  '^'•■■i  Ist  w.  a. 
3.60;  2d.  60c.  Marietta t  Ist  W.  S..  3.82. 
MarHa*s  Ferry  i  96c.  Mt.  Vriaeat  M.  S.,  8. 
!!5**!i**  ?^^«  Bfewarki  Plym.  W.  A.,  90c. 
OkerUai  Ist  S.  S..  45c.  PalneavlUet  1st.  W. 
A..    3;   Union  M.   S..     24c.     Plerpoati     1.68. 


Radaori  L.  A..  4.20.  Rareaaat  W.  S..  6. 
RadffevUle  Coraerai  13c.  Roek  Creek  i  W. 
S..  1.20.  So.  Newbaryi  90c.  StronseTlUei 
L.  a.  2.88.  Snlllvaai  M.  S.,  1.20.  Toledoi 
BirmlnRham,  62c;  Wash*n  S.  S.,  6.  Troyi 
W.  a.  1.70.     Tauirhaiivlllei  2.40.     Wpaae«ai 


U  A..  1.20.     Wayaei  1.20.     WelUairteat  W. 
A..  1.80.     Wladhaaii  H.  S..  75c. 
OREGON — 

Donations:  $3.66. 

Corvalllat  1st.  1.18.  Portlaadt  Hid.  Cb., 
48c.     Reaieri  2. 

PENNSYLVANIA— $8.13. 

SeraatoBi  Plym..  8.13. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA— $4.65. 

Ckarleatowai  Circular,   4.66. 
VERMONT— 

Donations:  $116.75. 

Meatcomery  Ceatrri  3.12.  Raadolpki 
Bethany.  13.83.     Verfreaaeai  8.64. 

Womaa's  Home  MlMiloaary  Ualaa.  Al« 
bvrai  I>  A..  2.50.  Ilartent  5.  Beantnvttfai 
2d  S.  S..  8.  BurllactOBi  College  St.  M^a, 
5.  Brattleboroi  West.  5.  Dorset  i  W.  a. 
1.25.  Hlsksatei  2.  Jerleho  Ceatert  2.50. 
Ludlow  I  M.  a.  12.35.  Maaehesteri  1.96: 
H.  M.  S..  3.  PIttafordi  5.  Raadolpki  lat 
Center.  .9.23;  Bethany.  6.  Royaltoai  2.76» 
St.  Johnabaryi  North.  15.  IVeathersfleM i 
1st.  52o.  Wells  Riven  2.  WeataUaateri 
West.  2.50. 

IVASHINGTON — 

Donations:  $38.94. 

Kenaewleki  33c.  Mareellasi  Immannal. 
10.  Nateheat  25c.  Orehard  Pralrlei  1.15. 
RalTt  6.75.  Spokanei  Westside.  71c.  Saa- 
nyatdet  30c  Taeoatai  1st,  18.  Toppealahi 
1.     WashouKalt  45c. 

Donations,  total    |8.418.16 


Receipts,  March,  1919 


.4LABAMA->.$3.00. 

Beioltt   3. 

CALIFORNI.A   <No.) — 

Leicaey   $100.00. 

Estate  Miss  L.  M.  Lawson.  Oroville.  No. 
Cal..   100. 

CALIPORNIA   (.So.)— $13.^.4. 

Hawtkoraet  8c.  lH»n«r  Beaebt  1.10.  Loa 
Aaselest  First.  2.87:  East.  14c:  Olivet.  26c: 
Ch.  Messiah.  1.65;  Bethany,  22c.  Oil  Cea- 
tert 10c.  Olldalet  10c.  Pnsadenat  Pll- 
a-rim.  27c.  Pomona  t  80c.  RedJaadsi  2. 
Red<»ado  Beach t  15c.  San  Dlexot  First. 
2.01:  Ocean  Beach.  22c.  San  Jaelatot  4c. 
Saata  Barbara  i  1.33.  Vcatarai  10c. 
COWNKCnCUT — $126.27. 

Colehesteri  12.  Rast  Haven:  7.25.  Bast 
Narwalkt  Swedish.  2.  Baflleldt  1st.  36c. 
Greeawlelit  2d.  17.  New  Haveat  West- 
ville  S.  a,  4.  ^Plaiairlllet  S.  8..  4.05.  Sails- 
j!f*^lJ?**-  ^^  Christ,  5.41.  Walllnsfordi  Ist. 
30.  IVeatoai  Norfleld.  2.31.  Wlacheatert 
4.32.     WInatedt  2d  S.  S..  10.58. 

liroaian*a  Hoaie  IMaaloaary  Union.  En- 
fleldt  10.  PlalnTlUei  7.  Soatliln«toat  10. 
FLORIDA — $5.42. 

Saarkmani  (A  Friend).  3.     "W^mt  Tampat 

Union.   2.42. 

IDAHO— $17.00. 

Grand    VIewt    2.      Poeatelloi    11.      Roek 
laadt  1.     IVelaeri  3. 

ILLINOIS — $352.93. 

Chiea«oi  Bowmansville.  5:  Pilgrim.  6.28: 
University,  6.  De  Kalbi  S.  S..  3.  ESast 
■laUaet  1.50.  ElKlnt  1st  a  S..  3.50.  Bvans- 
taai  175.     Kewaaeet  11.     Lily  Lakei  S.  S.. 


2.42.  NepoBAett  2.50.  Paxtoat  3.79.  Roek- 
fordt  2nd.  100.  ShIrlandi  50c.  Strawai 
3.60.      WlUaettei   12.93. 

Womaa's  Home  Missionary  Uaioa.  Caa- 
toai  W.  a.  2.  Chleaffoi  Pilgrim  W.  S..  2. 
Maywoodt  W.  S.,  5.  Peeatonleat  W.  S.,  1. 
Seward:   W.    S..   5.     Tbawrlllei   W.    S..   2. 

IOWA— $63.79. 

Crestoni  Ist.  6.1  G;  Pilg-rlm.  1.40.  Da- 
baqaet  Summit   3.50.  Grand  Riven  Orient, 

a  a.  4.   TripoUi  a  a.  2. 

Woaiaa's  Home  Mlaaioaary  Valoa: 
fliarlea  CItyt  21.  Eldorat  T.  U,  80c.  Gria- 
aell:  M.  S..  13.53.  ladepeadeaeet  7.05. 
Sibley t  4.35. 

INDIANA— $21.96. 

Womaa's  Home  Mlaaioaary  Valoa.  Blk 
harti  W.  S..  9.     ladlaaapollai  1st  W.  S..  10. 
Terre  Hautet  1st  S.  S..  2.96. 

KANSAS — $24.50. 

Gaylordi  6.  Lawrence i  Plymouth.  13.50. 
Newtoat  1st.  5. 

LOUISIANA— $5.92. 

New  Oileansi  Straisrht  College  S.  8..  4.92. 
Schrleveri  St.   Marks.  1. 

MASSACHUSETTS — $1,672.12. 

AaieAburyi  Union  S.  S..  4.76.  Aadoveri 
Ballardvale  TJnion  S.  S..  3.50.  Beverfyi 
Dane  St..  27.50.  Boston t  Old  So.  Ch.. 
1115.50.  Cohasaeti  2d.  6.  Falmoatht  1st. 
3.40:  Waquoit,  3.  Fitehbariri  RoUstone. 
25.77.  Great  Barrlavtoat  Housatonic  S. 
a.  5.  Lowells  Eliot.  20.25.  MIddleborot 
Central  S.  S..  7.76.  New  Salemi  1st.  3. 
Newtoa  Centers  1st.  S.  S.,  25.  No.  Aa- 
dovert  1st.  5.  Nortkbrldvei  Rockdale.  20. 
Pepperelli      Community      Ch.      Sch.,      8.34. 
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FeadlB^ri  No.  Union.  1  72.  Rockland i  Ist 
S.  S..  5.12.  IJptoni  l8t,  2.38.  UxfcHdifei 
l.st,  10.02.  Warwicki  TrInifaHan.  2.  Wer- 
roouth  A  Rrnlntrect  Union  S.  S..  2.10.  IVII- 
llamabursi   1st.   15. 

Masa.  nnd  R.  I.  Woman'M  H.  91.  A.,  355. 
MAINB — $28.05. 

Rlvehlllt    n.      FarmlnnrtoBi      (A    Friend). 
2.50.     LUchftpldi  1.     Stronvi  1.  Woterrlllei 
Ist.   17.56. 
MARYLAND— $  1.30. 

RaRimoret    4th.    1.30. 
MICHIGAN — $37.58. 

Raatror:  West.  4.40.  Rontwtck  Lakei 
2.60.  CUatoBi  4.50.  Detroit i  Fort  St..  2.25. 
Fremonti  1.12.  Heraeyx  3.46.  Plttafordi 
2.70.  St.  Clalri  Ch..  8.50;  S.  S..  2.  SkelbT> 
4.70.  Utlcai  1.35. 
JMINNESOTA — $76.84. 

Croolutoat  S.  S..  7.38.  Falratouivti  1.70. 
Glyadont  22c.  Lake  Cttyi  Ist.  12c.  Madl- 
Koat  1.  Mnriettat  10c.  Mlaacapollai  Plym.. 
16.66:  Park  Ave.,  1.54;  Pller..  1.09:  Open 
Door  S.  S.,  3;  Lyndale.  2.50;  Linden  Hills 
S.  S..  83c.  PrlncetoBi  1.  St.  Paol:  St. 
Anthony  Pk.,  1.20.  Sleepy  Eyei  S.  8.  2.40. 
SprlBK  Talleyt    44c.     Wabaiikai   1.50. 

IVomea's  Home  Mlaatoaary  Valoai  Ana 
tin:  3.06.  Rlrchdnlei  51c.  Daluthi  PilR.. 
5  71.  Glyadont  17c.  MaatorvUlet  2.05. 
Mlnaeapollai  1st.  38c:  Plym..  51c:  Lyndale. 
3.40;  Robbinsdale.  3.32;  Linden  Hills,  26c. 
Nooirkeadt  26c.  ^t.  Clair t  25c.  Stewart t 
26c.  Stillwater t  25c.  Tlatahi  25c.  IVad- 
enai  67r.     Waaeeai  1.70.     Winoaai  10.20. 

MISSOURI— $2.00. 

Joplias  1st  S.  S..  2. 

NBRRASKA— $67.17. 

Arcadia  I  1.87.  Clarkiit  S.  S..  1.86.  Far- 
vBBit  1.25.  Liberty  I  8.  S.,  71c.  LIbcoIbi 
1st.  17.06;  Vine.  4.  McCouki  S.  S..  1.30. 
Omahni  First  Central.  8.50.  Sprln«rvlew» 
62c.  WeeplBir  Water i  5.  ^-^-^  Frleadi 
15. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE:— $25.11. 

ReaniBprtont  S.  S..  4.75.  Bxetert  Phillips. 
10.  GIlmaBtont  3.  Haaover  Centret  6.10. 
IVaahinKtoni   1.26. 

NEW  JERSEY— $157.50, 

Glea  Rldffet  S.  S..  10.  Moatclairi  1st. 
1^5.50.     Wocklbridvei  1st.  12. 

NEW  YORK — $221.30. 

Bast  Rloomlleldi  Ist.  19.53.  Bllaabeth- 
towBi  6.  Iroadequoiti  United.  6.  New 
Yorki  Manhattan.  20:  Woodhaven.  Christ, 
2«  Port  Leydeat  27c.  Watertowai  S.  S.. 
4.93.     White  Plalam  S.  8..  6. 


Womaa*»  Home  Mlanlonary  ITatoa.  Ar- 
radei  L.  U..  1.  Aqaebogrnes  C.  E-.  1-57. 
IlaiTBlot  1st  S.  S..  19.60.  Caaideai  W.  M.. 
10.  Frankllai  W.  B..  2.  Homers  2.  Itbacai 
6.  Jamei^owBt  1st  W.  A.,  4.50.  Middle- 
towBi  Ist  W.  G..  6.  Mill*  C^areht  1.  Mt. 
Vera^raii  1st  W.  TT.,  2.     Morrlntowai  W.  U.. 

2.  New  York  Cltyi  Ch.  of  the  Evan,,  2. 
Nazarene  W.  H.  M..  4.50:  ParkvIUe  S.  &. 
10;  Parkvllle  Phllathea.  6:  Ch,  of  the  Pil.. 
30;  Broadway  Tab..  6.75;  Pilj^rlni  W,  A.. 
2:  Woodhaven,  1st  S.  S,  2.  No.  RaaKori 
W.  M„  1.30.  Niagara  FalUj  1st  W..  20. 
Perry  Ceatrei  W..  1.  Riverheadi  Sound 
Av.  W.  S..  6.35.  Snnsertleat  W.  M..  9. 
Sherrllls  5.  SyracuMei  Danforth  Y,  L.  A 
10;  Good  Will  W.  G..  50:  Plymouth.  Pil- 
grim CI..  25.  Vtleat  Bethesda  A.  M.  B..  2. 
Plymouth  W.  H,  M.,  2.  Wlatkropi  L.  A. 
1.  Wadhamai  W.  H.  M..  2  W^mt  Cartb- 
aset  W.  M,.  1. 

NORTH  DAKOTA — $18.00. 

Amealai  7.  Rordnlaet  1st.  4.  MiehlBaai 
5.     Stadyt  2. 

OHIO — $41.89. 

Clevelaadi  1st,  6.16;  Park.  5.  Toledoi 
Washn.   St.,   6.49. 

Womaa'a  Home  MlaaloBary  Va.  A«- 
doveri  W.  M.  S..  120.  Rrrltot  M.  8..  78c. 
ClarldoBi  W,  8.,  1.20  Clevelaadt  Grace 
W.  A.,  38c:  North  S.  S..  2.55;  Trinity  W. 
A.,  2.02.  Cuyahoga  Falls i  L.  M,  a  1.44. 
GeaeTBS  W.  G.,  2.40.  HnatlBRrtoat  W.  Va. 
M.  S.,  3.  Newport  I  Ky  L.  A..  60c.  Nortfc 
Olmateadi  L.  A..  69c.  OberUat  2d  W.  S.. 
5.40.  Palaesirlllei  1st  W.  A,.  1.50.  Toledet 
2d  J.  M.  C.  1.08. 

OKLAHOMA— $1.35. 

Omesai  Beulah.  1.35.  ' 

ORFGOX— «1.80. 

ReavertOBt  S.   S..   1.50. 

PENNSYLVANIA— $18.12. 

Phlladelpblas  Park  Bfble  S..  10.  Pottcr- 
vlllei  1.62.  Scrantoni  1st  Welsh.  5.  Tltas- 
vlllei   Swedish.   1.50. 

SOUTH   DAKOTA — $26.90. 

Dcadwoodt  1.11.  Gre^oryi  91c.  Lebaaoai 
1.05.  Murdoi  2.10.  New  Uaderwoodi  3.78. 
Redlleldt  17.95. 

VERMONT— $12.70. 

Rri'rhtoBi  Island  Pond.  2.70.  Swaatoai 
1st,  10. 

WASHINGTON — $6.15. 

Metallae   Fallai   1,      Seattlei  .Falrmount. 

3.  Spokaaei  Corbln  Park.  2.15. 

Contributions 53,038.$1 

Legacies lOO.M 

Total    $3,138.81 


Receipts,  April.  1919 


ARIZONA— $9.27. 

Phoealxt    1st   S.    S..    1.27.      Preseottt    8. 
CALIFORNIA    (No.) — $37.89. 

Fleldii  Laodiai:t  26c.  Oraaa  Valleys  6.21. 
Haywardt  26c.  Palermoi  1.04.  Palo  Altos 
S.  S..  67c.  Paradises  32c.  Petalnmat  2.60. 
Pittabarics  27c.  Saa  Fraaeiaeos  Bethle- 
hem. 42c.  Saata  Ronas  70c.  Stoektoas  S. 
S..  4.61.  Snanyvdiles  1.36.  Saaol  Gleat  39c. 
TiatoBs   14c.     Woodlaodi   1.17. 

Womao'a  Home  Mlnsioaary  Ualoas 
Cereas  2c.  Cloirerdales  80c.  Freaaoi  lat, 
1.32.  Grass  Valleys  4c.  Haywards  4c.  Kea- 
woods  14c.  Marphyss  2c.  Oaklaads  1st. 
14.40.  Palo  Altos  1.  Plttsburss  2c.  Rio 
Vistas  8c.  Saa  Fraaciseos  Kichmond.  Ic. 
Bethlehem.  3c;  Italian.  8c:  Spanish.  8c. 
Saata  Rosas  12c.     Soaomai  32c. 


Colofad* 

Ger- 


CO  LOR  ADO — $31.13. 

Rrl|c«adales  Union  S.  S..  2. 
SpriBffss  1st  S.  S.,  4.13.  Fort  M« 
man.  25. 

CONNECTICUT — $722.84. 

Aasoalas   German    S.    S.,    2.      Rrldveporti 

TTnlted  Ch  .  31.50:  United  S.  S..  7.50.  Css- 
terbar>-s  1st.  5.  Cheahlres  Ch.,  5.87:  &  &. 
9.36.  ColllBsvllles  S.  S,.  6.40.  BB«elds  1st 
S.  S..  5.11.  Goaheas  6.10.  GuUffords  Ist.  9. 
Hart  fords  Centre  S.  S..  35.74  Asylum  HIIL 
70.  Keats  S.  S.  3.00.  Mllfords  Plymouth. 
4.51.  New  Haveas  Center  S.  S..  16.16:  Re- 
deemer. 18.7S.  NewlBfctOBS  S.  S  ..  20.25. 
New  LosidoBS  1st.  8.02.  No.  Stoalafftas: 
10.  No.  WoodHtocks  S.  S.  1.44.  Old  Lymr: 
2.20.  Plymoaths  S.  &.  2.68.  Potaams  2d. 
23.79.       Saliabnrys    S.    S..    3.72.       Slauibarri 
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14.E3. 


..      TaivtoKt*>i  Oantar  R  8..  41.31: 

Ch..     18.T3.      Tnmkalli    8.    8..    J.4B. 

S.    S„    G.OZ.      WaaktB^oBi    IM. 


1G.4Z.     W^Htcrburri  Isl 

■teri      CSintorbury    8.    ,_., 

SBUsatuck  S.  S..  2.1B.      Wklt^TViU.      ^ 

«,<].      WIUlKudci    iBt   8.   8,,   4.      WtadBWL 

9.32.     WlBBWdi  iBt,  !3.24;   id,  16.26.  WooJ- 

■«ock>   l8t.   T.E7. 

^Vwea'a  BoBe  HlasIOBarr  VbIob. 
CbMklni  2G.  Snacldi  G3.  AMb«1*bi  2. 
BrUKc»ort>  Park.  60.  New  H>ve>i  IM. 
IDO.  New  LoB««t  id,  l.&S.  Wlutedi  !d, 
6. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C^— tT3.S9. 

WBBklBRIoBi   D.    C.    lit    49.60:    8.    B.   Ut. 
Pleaunt.  14.13:  InKram  Mem).  .10.31. 
P1.0BTDA — 122.34. 

DBrWnBi   14.30.      MrlbsBravi  6.  PoBioaBi 


—13.20. 

AltBBtai  Central. 
ILLINOIS — |3TG.g4. 

At««>  8.  8..  Z.TO. 
S,,    12.26.      -       -     ■ 


Bartlrtti  2. 


3.76.      WlBi 


jarr  UbIbb.  Chl- 

Ens-,  so:  Pllftrim,  !:  South. 
ton  Av.,  2.50.  Gcbhhi  2. GO. 
2.60.  McLHiBt  1.  MoODd  ClITI 
i.50.      WkvatoBi  5.     WlBBebvsai 


INDIANA— 336.03. 

BmacB    Ch.,    J.i*.      Danktrki 
Wmrnti  Plymouth   Ch..   " 


s.as. 


Terr 


3  09.     MIehlKBB  CItTI 


Kbii 


Plym 


SL.     .    . 
».«2.      Deer 


iBlei  8.    I 


id.' 


2d    8.      8.,     S- 
Shcnaaa   MYUar  1. 
MASSACHUSETTS— 31.413.16. 

AblBwtoii^S.  8,i,lSl-^JJ',l^'"u'Xn  ""ft* 
"'i  Old  So.'    6h.', 


Bivrai  Kew  Ens.  S. 
Bl«  Wwidiii  Ch.,  6. 
--■- in*Hli  Ch.,  10. 
Manl^wood  S. 
New  First  Ch., 
A  Prland,  100. 
I.,  2. TO.  Jark- 
ei  iBt,  SG.  Ma- 

a  8..  -  •- 


ona^  'MtaatoBBrr   IfbtoB.      Ib.- 
dlBBnlMllll   iBt  W.  M.   fC  10- 
IO\r  A— 3140.78. 

AM'ni  8.  8,  3.  Cedar  Fallat  8.  8..  13.ni!. 
CnrBtast  3.  3.,  2.66.  Uvnaiariii  8.  8..  3,  Bl- 
dorm  R.  S..  4.  Fort  Dodari  T.OO.  GBrDr.ri 
G.BS.  Gllhrrtl  10.69.  HaarsTdi  8  8.  &  Ch., 
?.  KeokBki  Ch..  e.F:4:  8.  S..  1.30.  MoaoBai 
S.  S..  2.  Mantmilai  13.86.  MBociatiBci 
Mulford  8.  8,  3.6S.  Olda)  S.  S.,  1.  Prlin- 
Kkari  S.  S..  4.S9.  Traeri  8.60.  VbIobi  2.32. 
VtolBKI  2.10.     WhItlBKi  8.60. 

KVasaa'a  Hdbw  MiaalsBaiT  UbIob.  A1- 
^•Bi  T.  U  M.  C.  10.  CTMcot  GOc.  C»h- 
w«n>  90c.  Part  DodKei  1.26.  Gflrncrl 
S.I6.  GrlBBclii  lO.SG.  Keoknki  1.36.  Ot- 
tBKWBi  lat,  2.60.  Travri  1.60.  Wkltlnsi 
1.86. 


iBle  S.  8..  10.  NewtoB  Hlahlaadai 
TlnnTllIci  Central,  60,  NortbBHp- 
.    26.03-    Edwards.    46  80:    Florence, 


1.26,      *»t-lBeyi  Bethany,  3.7 


I  6.113      Websti 


Weat  SprlBKa*Mi 


YBrmnlhi   S.    a.    2.16.   . 


wen  Park.   1 
Vrlendt   26. 

Hash  «  R.  I.  W.  H.  M.  A„  366. 
MICHIGAN— IS  1.93. 

Albai    1.36.      Breekmrtdrri      9Tc,      Ckai 
lottei   3.40.      DowaKlaei    1.40.      Orasd   Rai 
Ida!  2d.  3.08.      Habbrlli  90c.     Lanelli 
.  ..       .r.       MoiT^elr    '  ■•■ 


Clairi   Ch..    4.26:    8.   a, 
Wartaadi    30  c. 

Wenaa'a  Hanr  MlaslVBnrT 
boTuVB  I    1.      Abb    Arbori    4- 
CharleTolst    1.      Oraadvlllei 
vlUel  1.      LHcbBeMi   '       " 


i.ia.     Bt. 

i>ai    3.66. 


Owoaaoi   1.      Saclnawi 


Arkaaaaa  Cltn  Ch.,  2:  S.  8.,  S.  CarboB. 
dalei  9.  CkavMRBi  8.  8.,  2.  Hareni  3. 
Kaiwaa  CltT>  Ruby  Av.  8.  8..  4.  Leavaa- 
wartki  1st,  4.  MaakattaBi  1st  a  8..  0.T6. 
flakctbai  Ist  8.   8..  13.14. 

IVoBWB'a  Home  Mtaaloaarr  VbIbb. 
Laannwartki  W.  8,  1.60.  Newtgni  Ch.. 
L26.  IjtwniiHi  Pty,  W.  8..  6.26.  Wlebltai 
ralrmount  W.  8.,  6.  Dowbbi  '  W.  a.  3. 
BtoektCBi  4. 
LOUISIANA — 31.00. 

[.Bke  CkBTlcai  Woodburr  W.   Aux..  1. 
MAIIfB — tl6G.22. 

AaklBadi  8.  8.,   4.08.      Bbbuki  Hammond 


Baadelt«i   i 
CbalBi    48c. 
PJlKHm,    1,60, 
lie:   Ch..  BSc. 


$c:     Ch.,     16c. 


40c. 


24c 


Plymouth 

1(1.66:  Park  Ave..  2.99:  PllKrlm.  1,^8:  Vine 
Ch.,  36c:  Vine  8.  S.,  4:  Lyndsle  a  3,  6: 
Lvndale  Ch..  T2c:  6th  Ave..  4:  Robblnsdale. 
40c;  Lowrv  HUl,  B4c:  Oak  Park.  I8c:  L,lti- 
den  Hilla,  1.32:  Minnehaha.  10c:  Lynn- 
hurst  Ch..  9ec:  8.  8..  IZc.  Moadcelloi  80c. 
New  nieklandi  S.  8.,  2.08,  PlalBvlewi  SSe. 
8t.  Panli  St.  Anthony  Pk  .  1.70:  Olivet,  8. 
KaadatoBei  24c.  Stewartvlllei  S.  a.  1.30: 
Ch..  60c. 

WoBiBB'ii  Hone  MlBiriaB«rT  UbIob.  Fair- 
tnotit.  2.18.  GlrBdoBi  tBc.  take  CItTi  1st. 
23c.  Nadlaoai  1.02.  MlaBeapoliai  Pllitrlm. 
1,39:    Park   Av..    1.90:    Linden   Hills,     l.TO: 
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Plymouth,  21.25;  Lyndale  Ch.,  8.40;  Lyn- 
dale  R  S..  1.70.  Momtevldeoi  2.04.  New 
riMi  1.70.  PrlneetOBi  1.27.  St.  Paali  St 
Anthony  Pk..  1.6S.  Sprims  VftUcyi  1.27. 
Stewartvlltei  1.70.    Wftbanliai  1.91. 

MOBTTANA — $34.03. 

AbMirokMi  1.05.  Bakcri  7.90.  Crow 
A«eBeyi  35c.  Cvatert  C3c,  E|s1bi  S.  S., 
2778.  Bpalei  77c  Froidi  1.05.  HoBtleyt 
German.  1.68.  Laurels  13 8.  niedletae  Lakei 

1.75.  Merteoi  1.07.    Maaaelahelli  1.89.  Pom- 
pey'a  PUlari    1.97.      Red    Lcklsei      S.    8..    2 
Stlpeki  €6c.    Wordeai  German.   7.20. 

AlkloBS    5.      Arbonillei    1,      Arsoi      50c. 

NUBRA8KA — $90.84. 

Aakkiiidt  2.  Auroras  S.  S.,  6.  Avocai  1.50. 
Dkideat  5.  Carrolli  1.25.  Crawford s  1.25. 
Cretet  4.  Frenoatt  Ist  S.  S..  8.92:  1st  Ch., 
5.32.  Frleads  C.  E..  1;  S.  S..  1.06.  Genevat 
&  &.  5.  HaatlBicas  3.  Hemta^fordi  8.  S., 
75c.  Howellat  1.94.  Llncolat  Plymouth. 
4.80:  Butler  Ave.  &  S..  29c.  Neweastlei 
8.  8..  1.28'  Ch..  7.90.  Palaleyi  31c.  Parki 
Biffin.  1.25.  Wallace t  1.  Weat  Polats  8. 
a.  3.  Wilcox  s  8.  8.,  1.52.  Frleadi  15. 
NEVADA — $2.63. 
Reaos   2.63. 

KETW   HAMPSHIRE— $179.99. 

Amkeratt  2.  Concord  t  1st  Ch..  15.79:  8. 
8..  7.53.  Franklin:  21.  Greeavmes  Ch.  & 
8.  8..  5.  HanoTrrs  Ch.  of  Christ  Dart.  Col.. 
26.  Haverblllt  Pike,  Bethany.  1.1^.  Keenet 
Court  8.  8..  2.20;  Ist,  13.50.  LaneafPters  4.32. 
LjraiMi  26.80.  Ryes  18.20.  Swanaeys  Ist  Ch., 
6.60:  a  8..  1.40. 

WonMiii'a  Home  Mlnalooiiry  Union.  Boa- 
eawent  Penacook.  1.18.  Biiplnfrs  30c.  Exe- 
frt  Phillips.  1.20.  Goffatowns  2.37.  Hamp- 
tons 1.82.  Hennlkers  1.20.  Keeaes  Court 
St..  1.42;  1st  St..  9.  I^banons  3.02.  Lees 
30Q.  M'ncheaters  Ist,  1.80:  8o.  Main  St.. 
90c.  MaMons  35c.  .Raymoads  60c.  Strat- 
hamSiSSc.  Warneri  60c.  West  Lebanons 
2.40.     . 

NEW  .lERSEY— .$184.93. 

CiMitliams  Stanley.  3.38.  Eaiit  Oranpres 
1st  &  8..  10.  Montclalri  Upper.  Christian 
Un..  75.  Nen^nrks  Ist.  4.75.  River  Bdares 
3.88.  Pater.Hons  1st.  7.  Plalnllclds  &  S.. 
73.50.     Weatflel^   1st.   7.42. 

NEi;%'  YORK— $174  41. 

Amber:  80c.  Hcrkahlres  1.  Drooktons  30c. 
Crappari.^t  1 -t  S.  S..  2.  Ch'^naniron  Forkas 
8.  8.,  2.29.  Cortland s  2d.  26c.  Greenes  1st. 
1.      Halls   Union   S.    S..    2.50.      Homers   S.    S.. 

5.76.  Lake  Vle%vi  63c.  Munnavllles  60c. 
New  York  I  Lewis  A  v.  Ch..  12:  S.  S..  6.50, 
Oaeeolas  S.  S.,  71c.  Owrpros  1st  Pres. 
Union.  80c.  Pouahkeepale  s  Ist.  19.25. 
Renaaelaer  Faliss  Ist.  3.  Rlrerheadt  Ist. 
5.26:  Sound  Ave..  40.24.  Rodmans  67c. 
Roaeoes  70c.  Sebeneetadyi  Pilgrim.  8.26. 
Sberlnimes  27.  Sherrills  2.05.  Speaeer* 
ports  1.26.  Wntoas  8.  8.,  5:  Ch..  4.60. 
Wblte  Plalnas  12.50:  Scarsdale.   7.50 

NORTH  DAKOTA — $22.94. 

OarrlnKtons  8.  8..  3.76.  Clevelaadi  8.  8.. 
3.  Cooperatowus  1st  8.  8..  7.78.  Drakes  8. 
8..  1.20.  Harreys  1st,  6.  Mlaots  8.  8..  1.20. 
OHIO— $322.60. 


Amberats  2d.  3.60.     Bereai  10.50.  Clnela- 
itls      Walnut      Hills    Ch..    18:    8.    8..    8.70. 

Clevelaadi  Grace,    90c:   Hougrh   Ave..    17.21. 

Colnmbnas    Ist.    65:    Plymouth.      18.      Eaat 

ClcTelaadt    East.    5.45.      Elyrlas    1st.    26.95. 

LImai  2.75.     Point  Places  35c.     SprinirAelds 

Ist.   18.07.. 

Ohio  Woman**  Home  Mlastonary  tTnlon. 

Akront  Ist  W.  M.  8.,  5.40:  West  W.  M. 
S..  1.56:  West  8.  8.,  1.20.  Amberats  2d.  24c. 
Aoatinborss  W.  M.  8..  1.08  &  8..  3.49. 
Rereat  M.  8.,  81c.  Cleveland t  Bucli^  W.  M. 
A..  16;  Euclid  Y.  U.  3:  1st  W.  A.,  3.84: 
HouKh  W.  S.,  6;  Mt.  Zlon.  72c:  Park  W.  A.. 


2.25:  Park  8.  8.l1.44;  Plymouth  W.  S,;1,0%,^ 
Colambaas  lat  W.  G..  36;  Mayilower  I4.  M. 
8..  1.50;  North  &  a.  6.55.  Eaat  Cl«Tcla»dt 
East  W.  A..  3.60.  C»eaevat  W.  O..  2,40. 
Lodli  W.  M.  a.  2.40;  a  8..  1.20.  LotaIsi 
Ist  W.  A..  4.20.  Marietta  I  Harmon  H.  M. 
8..  S6c.  M aryavlllei  W.  8.,  60c  Mtr  V^rmvmt 
M.  a.  8.  Kowarki  Plymouth  W.  A...  1.8d. 
Newton  Fallal  W.  M.  a.  1.20.  No.  FalrAeUm 
M.  a.  1.08.  No,  Rldce^-niei  a  a,  64c.  To- 
ledoi  Park  W.  A..  60c.  Oberilns  2d  W.  a, 
4.80.  Toledoi  Plymouth  Li  M.  a.  1.20:  Pt. 
Place  D.  8..  30c.  Twteaborri  W.  S..  90c 
Wayne  I  W.  a.  84c  Wetrt  Parks  Ia.  A.  S,, 
1.38.  Yoonvai  Elm  H.  F.  M.  a.  2.40;  Ply- 
mouth L.  M.  8..  2.16. 

OKLAHOMA— $16.76. 

Cblekaabai  3.25.  OkWi  Cltrs  PiUrrim.  3.50. 
Oktabai  a   8..  1.18.     Weatberfof^t  2. 

Woman'a  Home  ^flaalonary  lTnto»» 
Cblekasbai  75c.  Medfordi  89c.  Okia  Cttyt 
PilKrini  8.  8..  3.  .Omevai  Beulah.  15c. 
Weatberfords   1.04. 

OREGON~-$4.00. 

Foreat  Gvtfvei  4. 

PENNSYLVANIA— $8.80. 

Coleralnei  2.60.  MeadvUlet  Park.  ^. 
New  Caatles  1st.  1.20. 

RHODE  ISLAND— $28.92. 

KInsatont  2.  Provtdenees  Beneflcent* 
24:  Free  Evan'L.  2.92. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA — $33.75. 

3.65.     Bereafords  19. 


Glenview,  3.50. 
7. 


Gregorys  60c  Sloax  Fallot 


TENNESSEE — $7.28. 

Eaat  Lakes  Union.  6.28.     Mempblai  2d   b. 

a,  1. 

TEXAS — $7.26. 

Dallaat  Central.  7.26, 

VERMONT — $153.99. 

neanftnvtoas  2d.  6.27.  Benaoas  1.  Bre»- 
doni  Ist.  3.15.  Oambrldares  1.  Cbarleat^Bs 
East  a  a.  1.16.  Craftaborys  North.  3.26. 
Derby s  1.20.  Dnmmeratons  1.30.  Hartford t 
2d.  3.33;  West.  73c:  Wilder.  6.  JobMoami 
14.  Lyndonvlllet  4.50.  MorrlavUlet  1.87. 
Newbarys  Wells  River.  8.  Norwiebt  2.16, 
Orwells  1st.  33.36.  Peaebami  5  95.  |P«t- 
neys  2.35.  Roeklnffbamt  Bellows  Falla, 
8.08.  Royaltoni  So..  2.01.  St.  Jobaabaryt  So. 
a  S..  6.60.  Sprlavllelds  Ist.  17.10.  Tbet- 
fords  4.46.  Walllnvfords  lat.  4.50.  Warreai 
United.  3.     Wlndaors  Old  So..  8.65. 

WASHINGTON— $66.38. 

Aberdeeni  lat  W.  S.t  4.  Abtaa 
Blalaei  1.10.  tH^r  Park«  1.40. 
1.  MetaUne  Fallai  1.  Olymnlat  a  a,  1. 
Seattlei  Plymouth  S.  8..  15.73;  Columbia. 
1:  Green  lyake.  1:  Fauntleroy.  1.  Stovoa- 
aons  1.  YaklnMis  (Ahtanum),  3.  Walltt 
Wallai  Zions.  14.40.  Spokanet  A  Friend. 
2.50. 


1. 


i*a  Home 
It  Y.  P..  1.  Dayton  I  1.  Everett  1  1. 
Natebeas  80c.  Seattle t  Edgre water.  64c; 
Fairmount.  20c:  Green  Lake.  62c:  Ply^ 
mouth.  2.64;  Queen  Ann,  20c;  West,  77c. 
Sootb  Beat  8.  8.,  2.  Spokanet  Oorbin 
Park.  40c.     Taeomat  Ist.  4.     YaklaMt  1.08. 

WEST  VIRGINIA — $2.10. 
Ceredot  2.10. 

WISCONSIN— $12.80. 

Eaat    Troyt    8.    8..    2.50.      MeaoBMalet    6. 

8..  5.59.     NekooiAt  4.71. 

WYOMING — $15.03. 

RlfT   Horns    82c.      Cbeyennet    4.82. 
laaas    4.20.      Qieen    River t      1.30.      I     ■  - 
75c.     Sboabomli  1.25.     Wkeatlamdt  2.38. 
Contributions 14.641.29 
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Congregational  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief 

B.  H.  FANCHER,  Treasunr 

Receipts  for  January,  February  and  March,  1919 
(Continued  from  June  Number) 


LltchAeldi 
Oakjii 


26.74.      Nortk- 


MICHIGAlf — $41.32. 

CluirieTolxi  2.50.     Heraeyt  7. 
1.      MuskeKOBs   First.    20.16. 
10.67. 

MIMNBSOTA — $46.74. 

lllaBc«ip«ll«i    Plymouth. 
fleldt    20. 

MISSOURI— $140.45. 

Bomne  Terrc:  6.  Cameron  t  60c.  Cole 
OoHftpi  S.  Hamilton  t  60c.  Kabmb  Cltyi 
First.  43.47:  Westminster.  17.68;  Prospect 
Ave..  3;  Kidder.  1.  Lebanom  2.50.  Maple- 
woodi  1.70.  St.  Jooephi  First.  10.32.  St. 
lioalns  First.  8.40:  Pilgrim.  18  56:  Fountain 
Park,  50c;  Compton  Hill,  26c;  Hyde  Park, 
G3c:  Olive  Branch.  12;  Immanuel.  1. 
Sedallni  First,  3.45.  Sprinirfleldt  First, 
4.28.     Webster  Grovont  1.60. 

MONTANA— $114.72. 


60c.  BlIllniDii  First.  16.15  Ger- 
man. 1.86.  Coalwoodi  27c.  Columbnsi  1.91. 
Cro^r  Ascneyt  18c.  Crane  i  25c.  Fallon  i 
German.  25.  Geyiiert  42c.  Glasfcowt  1. 
Gleadlvei  1.  CrrcAt  Falls t  4.68.  Hardin  t 
1.50.  Helenat  3.53.  Intaket  56c.  Jndltb 
Gap  I  73c.  fjaarels  German.  1.89.  Llvtass- 
tons  2.53.  Maltai  36c.  MeCabet  12c. 
Plevaai    30;    German.    20.     Westmorei    19c. 

NEBRASKA — $461.08. 

AlBswortbi  15.16.  Albion  t  2.40.  Arbor- 
▼tllet  15c.  Arcadtai  5.21.  Asblaadt  1.95. 
Aarorat  1.05.  Avoeax  3.10.  Beatrices  9.75. 
Bertrandi  75c.  Blnirkamt  16c.  Blair t  37c. 
BloomSeldi  1.20.  Burwelli  3.45.  Oambrldiret 
60c.  Camp  Creeks  8.10.  Carroll i  Welsh'. 
15c.  Centers  1.65.  Ckadrons  4.75.  Clarkss 
60c.  Clay  Centers  30c.  Columbons  1.65. 
Cortland s  18.03.  Crawford  s  2.  Crete  s  15. 
Oartlst  SOc  David  Cltyt  48c.  Dodjres  45c. 
Bxeters  90c.  Falrdelds  11.40.  Famams 
2.39.  FmnkHnt  7.70.  Fremonts  12.38. 
Frieads  6.74;  German.  3.  Geacvat  18.  Ctaaf« 
taas  30c.  Grand  Islands  60c.  Hnrvards 
fi.SO.  Hantlairsi  5.72;  First  German.  6. 
HenUacfords  1.50.  Hildretks  45c.  In- 
dlaaolas  2.40.  Irvlaatons  67c.  I«elfrb:  75c. 
Mbertys  92c.  Llacolns  First,  36.90;  Ply- 
mouth. 11.12  The  Vine.  30.32;  Butler  Ave., 
1.16;  Zion  German.  15.  Linwoods  2.20. 
IfOas  Pines  15c.  Loomlss  23c.  MeCooks 
13.06:  German.  15.  Monroes  10c.  Napers 
SOc  Nelisbt  66c.  Neweastles  6.15.  Nor- 
folki  First.  1.55.  Olive  Branehs  German. 
3.  Omahas  First,  9;  .Central,  35.91;  Ply- 
mouth. 9.65;  Central  Park.  48c  Hillside. 
75c.  Pallsevs  Unadllla,  2.  Plalnviews  75c. 
Priaoetoni  German.  2.  Raveaaas  8.41.  Red 
Cloods  45c.  RInlns  Cltys  36c.  Rivertoas 
1.12.  Rokebys  1.13.  Serlbners  4.95.  Seneeas 
15c.  Seward  s  30c.  Skiekleys  86c.  Spriair- 
views  1.  Strang s  2.  Syrsennes  75c.  Tay- 
lor t  7c.  Treatoas  2.61.  Uebllaffs  30c.  Ver- 
doas  10.70.  Waboos  8.60.  Wallaces  9c. 
Wavertys  2.05.  Weepiav  Winters  12.76. 
West  Polatt  45c.  "Wllooxs  7.54.  Yorki 
18.62. 

NEW^   HAMPSHIRE — $257.63. 

\t    3.27.      Barrlnartons    East.    2.80. 


IS  Penacook,  10.65.  Claremoats 
2.06-  Croydons  1.  Dovers  First.  12.  Dub- 
lin s  80c.  Franklins  6.  Hancocks  3.  Han- 
overs  Center,  2.50;  Dartmouth  Colleere, 
24.50.  Heanlkers  7.  HIUs  2.  HiHsboros 
Smith  Memorial,  10.  Holliss  13.43.  Jef* 
freyi  14.84.  I^neonias  7.01.  Lisbon  s  10. 
Littletons  16.98.  Maaehesters  First,  33.90; 
South  Main  St.,  16.78.  Mllfords  12.  Mount 
Vernon  I  8.     Pelbams  5.     Pembroke  i  2.  Ray. 


monds  4.  Senbrooks  South.  1.  Somers- 
wortbs  6.26.  Tam  worths  2.  Wakeflelds 
Union,  1.68.  Walpoles  3.17.  Webstert  1. 
Winchesters  12. 

NEW  JERHEY — $848.39. 

Bound  Brooks  4.  Elisabeths  2.  Hawortbs 
1.44.  LIndenwolds  44c.  Montelalrs  First. 
325.50;  Upper,  46;  Watchung  Ave.,  6. 
Newarks  Belleville  Ave..  10.55.  Nutleys 
7.91.  Oranaes  10.  Patersons  Auburn  St., 
2.  Plalnflelds  420.77.  Rldae«eld  Parks  1. 
River  Ediret  78c.     Woodbridses  12. 

NEW   MEXICO— $6.03. 


Albuqrerques  6.28.  Los  Raackos  De  At- 
riscos  45c.     San  Mateos  Mexican.  SOc. 

NEW  YORK — $1,120.05. 

Aquebomies  82c.  Binsluimtons  First,  4. 
Brinr  Cliff  Manors  5.20.  Buffalo s  First, 
17.31;  Pilgrim,  5.37.  Cambrias  I^ckport. 
2.  Carthaires  2.  CIncInnatuss  3..  Clay- 
vlUes  38c.  Columbuss  26c  CoHlands  First. 
2.  Danbys  Ithaca,  8.50.  Elbrldaes  3. 
Elisabeth  town  s  6.  Fairport:  25.  Galaess 
Albion.  1.50.  GtoversvUles  105.80.  Greeaes 
5.75.  Grotons  3.40.  Hamilton s  2.  '  Hen- 
riettas 5.  Homers  2.  Irosideanolts  6. 
Jsmesports  1.12.  Jamestown s  First.  2;  Pil- 
grim, 60c.  Java  Villages  SOc.  KInirstons 
Ponckhockie.  2.  Lake  Views  1.21.  LIsbons 
10.  Loekports  East  Ave..  7.50.  Madrid s 
10.  Middletowns  First.  10.  Moravia s  8. 
NewbuTKbs  40c.  New  Lebanon s  3.  New 
York  Citys  Borougrh  of  Brooklyn,  Central. 
119.75  Ch.  of  the  Evangrel,  5.50;  Flatbush. 
31.61:  Lewis  Avenue,  13.50;  Park  Slope.  17; 
Parkville,  40.07  Plymouth.  10.69;  Tomp- 
kins Aye.,  25;  Borough  of  Manhattan. 
Bethany,  10:  Broadway  Tabernacle.  150.25: 
Harlem.  3:  Manhattan.  21.85;  Borough  of 
Queens.  Flushing,  First,  25.14;  Richmond 
HilU  18.12;  Rockaway  Beach,  10;  Wood- 
haven,  Christ.  2;  First.  15.10.  Northdelds 
2.  Orients  15.  Oxfords  9.  Pntehogues  IS. 
Perry  Centers  2.81.  Pkoenixs  2.  Portlaads 
23c.  Port  Leyden  27c.  Pouahkeepsles 
7.50.  Prospects  1.  RIverbeads  First.  2.89. 
Saratoga  Springs  s  5.  Saugertless  7.  Say- 
vMles  10.  Scheneetadys  Pilgrim.  8.48. 
Smyrnas  78c.  Syraeuses  .Geddes,  6.25; 
Good  Will,  12  Plymouth,  114.  TIconderoigais 
2.35.  Wading  Rivers  2.  W^altont  9.94. 
W'arsaws  10.  Watertowas  Emmanuel.  1.60. 
WeUsvlllei  12.50.  West  Bloomflelds  14.60. 
West  Grotons  94c.  West  WInflelds  6. 
WhMe  Plaina  aad  viclnitys   49.91. 

NORTH  DAKOTA— $181.80. 

Amenia:    3.      ArgusviUes    4c.      Beaeks    4 
Bertholds    1.55.      Bordulacs    2.      Brantfords 

1.  Candos  4.  Carrlagtoas  1.G3.  Clear 
Creeks  1.  Cleveland  s  2.  Coal  Harbors 
German.  30.  Cooperstown s  3;  Park.  1. 
Dawson  s  1.  Deerlngs  1.  Dickinsons  6. 
Dodges  5.50.  Dogdens  1.  Drakes  9.81. 
Dunn  Centers  1.  Dwights  5.25.  Bteins 
10.  Esmonds  3.  Fnrgos  First.  9.80.  Far- 
lands  1.  Formans  1.  Foxholms  1.  Glen 
UlUns  7.  HaUldays  1.  Havana  s  1.  Hebron  t 
German.  1.  Henslers  1.  Hespers  3.  Het- 
tinger s   2.      Hopes   7.    Klldeers   1.     Lakotat 

2.  Lignites  Foothills.  1.  LItehvllles  1. 
Marmaths  First.  1.  Mayvllles  4.  McHenrys 
1.  Mlchlgaas  2.  MInots  2.80.  Motts  1. 
New  Englands  1.  New  Rockfords  9.  Pettl- 
boaes  Malcolm,  1.  Pierces  3.  Rnngers  1. 
Reeders  2.  Regaas  1.  Regents  1.  Roeky 
Butte s  Beach,  1.  Savryers  1.  Hlgklaads  1. 
Scrantons  1.  Shields  s  1.  Stadys  1.  Stroud  s 
Alexander,  1.  Wahpetont  First.  1.  Wil- 
llstons    4.42. 
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OHIO — $592.08. 

AkiroMi  First.  114.80.  Alextoi  Toledo,  8. 
AUtamrci  Welsh,  8c.  Aaiiieniti  First,  1.01; 
Second,  40c.  Andoreri  2.90.  Aiihlmadi 
2.87.  Aalitdibiilai  First.  1.50;  Second.  3.15. 
Atwateri  43c.  Bellemei  50c.  Bereat  40c. 
BerUn  Hetshtai  2.52.  BrownhelMt  14c. 
Bnrfoat  4.40.  Chasrin  F«U»j  2.  CluirAoiit 
20c.  Che«teri  Chesterland.  9c.  OlmelBmattt 
Columbia.  38c:  Walnut  Hilla^  5.14.  CtorJ- 
doai  1.90.  Clevelamdi  Archwood  Ave..  3; 
CoUinwood,  3.40:  Denlson  Ave..  1.60;  Eu- 
clid Ave.,  36;  First,  4;  GlenviUe,  17c: 
Grace,  20c:  Highland.  2.36;  Hough  Ave., 
8.37;  Jones  Road.  Welsh.  2:  Kinsman-Un- 
ion. 60c:  North  85c:  Park.  8.23;  Pilgrim, 
57,86;  Plymouth.  1.88.  Colvmbiisi  First. 
12;  6randview  Heights,  2.94;  Mayflower, 
7.33;  North.  86c:  Plymouth,  8.50;  South, 
84c.  Coolvlllei  68c.  Onrhoga  Faltai  1.46. 
East  Clevelaadt  Calvary,  33c;  East.  3.96. 
Edlabargs  New  Milford.  1.  Elyrtai  First. 
42.84;  Second.  48c.  Falrport  H«i*ort  20c. 
Geneimi  2.69.  Greenwteht  20c.  Hamlltoai 
70c.  UudsioDi  9.30.  Huiitiibargt  1.12.  Iron- 
ton  i  40c.  l»le  St.  George  I  3c.  Jelt^Tmoni 
4.58.  Kenti  8.05.  I-nkewoodi  1.  ILlmat 
38c.  Llt^Alleldi  87c.  Locks  Centerburg, 
141.  Lodli  1.10.  Lomlni  First.  1.20;  Sec- 
ond. 1.20.  Lncnai  9c.  Lymet  Bellevue. 
75c.  Madlsoui  Central.  3.56.  Maasfteldi 
First.  25.  Marietta x  Fiist.  17.39.  Martins 
Ferry  I  97c.  Marynvlllei  3.  Medina  i  10. 
Mount  Vernon  I  4.70.  Newarki  Plymouth. 
70c.  North  Monrofcville.  55c.  North  Olai- 
atedt  23c.  North  Hldgevtllei  35c.  Nor- 
walki  3.  Onerlint  First.  11.72;  Secona. 
14.66.  Palnesvlilei  First,  4:  Union.  8c. 
Plerponts  1.66.  Plaint  35c.  Point  Plncri 
40c.  Radaort  6.04.  RaTennai  27.70.  Rock 
Creekt  40c.  Saybrooki  2.  Shandoai  5.50. 
Soath  Newbaryt  1.02.  SprlngAeldi  First. 
8.12;  Lagonda  Ave.,  2.72.  Strongavllle* 
2.98.  Suimani  40c.  Syivanlat  2.25.  TaU- 
madgei  16.  Toledos  Birmingham.  22c; 
Park.  5.20;  Pilgrim.  30c;  Plymouth.  2.20 
Second,  36c;  Washington  St..  6.16.  Troyi 
Welshfleld.  58c.  Twiaaburgt  1.05.  Vanghaa- 
Tlllei  2.50.  Wauneoat  2.65.  Waynet  3.80. 
Welllnartoni  60c.  IVent  IVIIllamsfleldi  36c. 
Wlndhnmt  80c.  Yonngntowni  Elm  St..   2.04. 

OKLAHOMA — $17.60. 

Cashloni  1.  Dmmmniidi  47c.  Hennessey i 
Gc.  Klngflsberi  70c:  Park.  80c.  Medfordi 
2.80.  Mnakogee:  1.  Okarchei  55c.  Okla- 
homa City  I  Pilgrim.  1.91;  Harrison  Ave.. 
3.  Oktahoi  2.  Waldront  Kansas.  1.  Way- 
nokai  1.     i;\>athrrfordi  1.32. 

OREGON~$128.74. 

Aahlaadi  3.  Corralllat  First.  39c.  El- 
liott Prairie  I  Woodburn.  20c.  Bugeaei  8. 
Hlllaidei  Forest  Grove.  2.  lonet  1.  Lex- 
InKtoni  32c.  Portlands  First.  90:  Sunny- 
side.  10;  Highland.  70c:  University  Park, 
34c:  Waverly  Heights^  5:  Atkinson  Mem- 
orial. 3.  Ralnleri  2.  Snlemi  First.  1.49. 
ftheriTOods   50c. 

PENNSYLVANIA — $91.34. 

Andenreldi  Horeb.  2.  Clifford t  Welsh 
Hill.  50c.     Coaldalei  Second.  85c.  Coleralnet 

1.20.  Dnquesnet  Salvonic.  5.  EMwards- 
vlUet  Welsh.  10:  Bethesda,  5.  McKeea- 
norts  First.   2.     MUroyt  10.     Miners*  MUlai 

1.21.  Philadelphia!  Central.  15;  German- 
town.  11.50;  Snyder  Ave.,  3.30.  PIttabnrgi 
Puritan.  2.  Plttstoat  6.  Potters lllei  60c. 
Randolph  t  Guy's  Mills.  26c.  Serantont 
Jones  Memorial.  5;  Plymouth.  2.50.  Spring 
Rrookt  1.60.  Taylor  t  1.57.  Tltasvlllei 
Swedish.   50c.     ^Vllkesbarrei  Puritan.   4.86. 

RHODE   ISLAND— $127.01. 


E.  Providences  Newman.  10.10.  Lfettlc 
Comptont  6.  Pawtnckets  First,  100.  Prov- 
Idencei  Free  Evangelical.  93c.  IVesterlys 
i>.nr^afi«^v     9,9g,      Wood    RIvcT    Jnoctlon t 


Idence.    .  .. 

Pawcatuck. 
1. 


SOUTH   CAROLINA — $1.45. 
Charlcatoni  Circular,  1.45. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA — $92.00. 

.Borekai  German  Parish.  30.  Oaeoiaa*  7. 
Parkatoni  German  Parish.  80.  Seotlandi 
German  Parish,  26. 

TENNESSEE — 65c. 

Eaat  Lakes  Union.  65c. 

TEXAS — $73.55. 

DaUast  Central,  61.80.  Honatoni  First. 
3.25.     Port  Art  hart  First.  6.     Spring  Lak*i 

2.50. 
UTAH— $5.68. 

Ogdeni  First.  5.88.  Salt  Lakes  PhlUtps. 
8  5c. 

VERMONT — $307.45. 

Bennington s  Second,  9.27;  North.  2.86. 
Brattleboroi  First.  West.  10.91;  Center.  10. 
Briatolt  2.66.  Brownlagton  Jt  Orleanst  10. 
Bnrltngtons  First.  35;  College  Street, 
39.10.  Coleheatert  1.28.  Corinth  t  2.50. 
Danvlllei  6.50.  Do««ets  4.50.  Enoahargi 
5.  Essex  Junctions  3.  Greensboroi  3.70. 
GuUfords  1.50.  Hardwieks  East.  3^.86.  Irla- 
bnrgs  1.  Jericho s  First.  Center.  2.  Man- 
cheaters  1.59.  Marlboros  1.  Morgaas  8. 
Morrlatowns  Morrlsvllle.  7.  New  HaTcat 
6c.  Plttafords  10:  Florence.  7.  Proctors 
Swedish.  2.25.  Randolphs  First.  Center. 
2.84:  Bethany.  4.26.  Rntlands  11.91.  St. 
Johnaburys  North,  38;  Bast.  3.25.  Sprlng- 
tields  8.63.  Straffords  5.73.  Sndbnrys  2.70. 
S«\aintons  5.  Thetfords  North.  1.64.  Wal- 
lingfords  6.  Waterburys  6.  Wcattelds  5. 
Westfords  2.90.  Wcstmlaater  2.80.  WllUa- 
toas   5.     Windsors   4.25. 

WEST  VIRGINIA — $1.60. 

Huntington  s   1.60. 

WASHINGTON — $210.70. 

Ahtnnnms  60c.  AlknU  Flntns  24c.  Ana- 
cortcas  3.  Batnms  1.40.  BclUngkams  40c. 
nrewaters  52c.  CarroUss  40c.  Colfaxs  5. 
Eagle  Harbors  Winslow.  1.50.  Edatandss 
2.  Endlcotts  German.  3.66.  Gocntaa  Ii^tainds 
1.  Kennewick:  33c.  KIrkiandt  1.  Lake- 
side i  75c.  Ltads  German.  5.  Longhraachs 
60c.  Marcelluss  25.  Medina  s  Bellevue. 
05c.  Monroes  63c.  Natcheat  13.15.  New- 
ports  4.  North  Yakima s  30c.  Oak  Lakes 
15c.  Odessa  s  Pilgrim  German,  6:  Fried- 
eiiafelds  German.  2.  Orchard  Prahrles  77c. 
Pataha  Citys  1.  Richmond  Ifcack:  15c. 
RltsvlUes  Philadelphia  German.  24c.  Raffs 
German.  1.13.  Senttles  Plymouth.  3.60: 
University.  11,60;  Columbia.  2;  West.  1.14^. 
Fairmount.  1;  Keystone.  12c:  Alkl.  1.10: 
Fauntleroy,  59c;  Finnish,  1.  Spokaaes 
Pilgrim.  20c;  Westslde.  71c;  Corbln  Park. 
1.54.  Sultans  1.  Snmmit  Fisrki  1.  Saany- 
sldes  30c.  Tncomas  First.  43;  East.  30c; 
Park  Ave..  35c.  Tonaakets  10c.  ToHt  92c. 
ToppcnIiJis  1.  IMTntia  Wallas  First  55.87. 
Washongals  49c. 

Summary  of  Receipts 

For  January,  February  and  Bf&rch  1919 

Receipts  credited  to  Churches 
under  the  Apportionment,  as 
published    ^     18,086.82 

Receipts  from  State  Organi- 
zations  and   Individuals    5,416.39 

Income  from  Invested  Endow- 
ment Funds 16.684.22 

Receipts  available   for     Current 

Work 180,186.43 

Donations.  Legacies  and  Con- 
ditional Gifts  for  the  En- 
dowment Funds 85.293.85 

Total  ReceipU    1116.480.28 
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CARRY  ON 

E  all  realize  that  we  have  entered  upon  a  new  day,  with  new 
and  unfamiliar  conditions  and  demands.  If  we,  as  earnest 
women,  are  to  do  **our  utmost  for  the  best"  in  Christian  work, 
we  must  acquire  a  new  spirit  of  devotion  and  consecration. 

In  the  recent  Red  Cross  and  Liberty  Loan  drives,  we  have  been 
cheered  and  encouraged  by  the  ready  response  to  the  constant  appeals 
for  aid,  during  the  great  struggle  for  righteousness  through  which  our 
troubled  world  has  been  passing.  Now  that  the  terrible  war  waged 
on  the  battlefields  of  France  is  over,  and  righteousness  and  truth  have 
won  a  great  victory,  it  is  unthinkable  that  the  women  should  slacken 
their  efforts  one  iota,  since  we  know  that  a  desperately  sinister  and 
cruel  enemy  is  at  work  in  our  own  land.  About  three  years  ago  the 
writer,  with  two  members  of  her  family,  stood  on  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco,  viewing  a  large  and  enthusiastic  Preparedness  Parade.  In 
the  marching  line  were  representatives  of  the  business  and  professional 
men,  and  the  various  social  organizations.  Beside  our  group  stood  an 
inoflfensive  looking  suit-case  which  attracted  our  attention,  as  it  appar- 
ently had  no  owner  at  hand.  About  five  minutes  later,  with  a  terrific 
explosion,  the  contents  of  that  suit-case  caused  the  almost  instant  death 
of  ten  persons,  and  the  serious  injury  of  more  than  forty  others. 

The  same  fiendish  influence  wJiich  placed  that  bomb  is  at  work 
throughout  our  country  today,  doing  its  utmost  to  destroy  our  lead- 
ers, who  are  so  nobly  standing  for  righteousness,  law  and  order.  What 
can  we  women  do  to  remedy  this  evilt  We  can  and  must  reach  the 
younger  generation  through  our  Sunday  Schools  and  the  public  schools. 
Nobler  ideals  must  be  implanted.  Our  safety  lies  in  the  development 
of  a  Christian  civilization.  Our  educational  institutions  are  demanding 
teachers  who  have  pronounced  views  on  the  side  of  Christianity. ' '  We 
must  ** carry  on"  in  Christian  education. 

Then,  we  should  increase  our  effort  to  give  the  (Jospel  through  the 
Christian  Church  to  the  lonely  and  scattered  communities  in  this  coun- 
try of  magnificent  distances.  And,  finally,  one  of  the  strongest  ap- 
peals to  the  women  comes  from  the  SchaufPler  School,  whose  trained 
Christian  girls  are  giving  themselves  to  the  work  of  implanting  the 
best  ideals  and  the  Christ-like  spirit  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  our 
foreign  population. 

The  dread  war-cloud  has  passed !  We  are  free  once  more  to  live 
I    and  serve  at  our  best,  and  to  sing  with  Whittier : 

"How  they  pale  ! 

Ancient  myth  and   story  and  tale, 
In  this  wonder  of  our  days, 
V/hen  the  cruel  rod  of  war, 
Blossoms  white  with  righteous  law. 
And  the  wrath  of  man  is  praise." 

— Mrs.  George  Robertson 
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May  be  The  American  Missionary  does  not  fill  the  bill  from  your 
standpoint.  We  of  the  editorial  staff  are  conscious  of  many  lacks  which 
we  are  trying  to  overcome,  and  the  criticisms  and  suggestions  of  the  readers 
will  always  be  highly  appreciated. 

«    «    « 

The  subscription  list  of  The  American  Missionary  is  lengthening. 
For  the  month  of  June  we  gained  248  ovet  last  year.  July,  ordinarily  a 
lean  month,  brought  in  200  subscriptions  from  a  single  church  in  Sylvania, 
Ohio,  making  the  total  for  July  533  subscriptions,  as  over  against  306  in 
July,  1918.    We  want  your  heart  and  hand  for  further  similar  reports. 

«    «    « 

The  attention  of  all  readers  is  called  to  Dr.  Herring's  article  on  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Council  which  appears  elsewhere  in  The  Pastors' 
Section.  This  gives  a  brief  and  comprehensive  program  of  the  business  that 
is  to  come  before  the  Council  in  October.  Further  information  regarding 
the  meeting  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the  magazine. 

«    «    « 

Be  on  the  outlook  for  the  Council  number  of  The  American  Mission- 
ary. All  the  contributing  Societies 'and  State  Editors  are  putting  forth 
extra  effort  to  make  the  October  number  a  particularly  worthy  one.  If  you 
think  we  succeed,  speak  to  your  friends  about  it.  Try  for  an  increased  sub- 
scription list  in  your  church.    Organize  a  campaign  in  the  nearby  churches. 

«    «    « 

Why  not  plan  for  a  drive  in  your  state  in  behalf  of  The  American  Mis- 
sionary t  Bring  the  matter  up  for  consideration  and  discussion  at  the 
next  meeting  of  your  State  Conference.  The  magazine  office  will  be  glad 
to  provide  for  any  reasonable  expense  that  may  result  from  the  promotion 
of  such  a  campaign.  Lend  us  your  assistance  in  getting  the  organ  of  the 
homeland  societies  before  the' people  of  the  denomination. 

«    «    « 

The  Managing  Editor  will  be  very  grateful  indeed  to  his  ministerial 
brethren  for  their  assistance  in  conducting  this  department.  At  state  and 
local  associations,  as  also  in  connection  with  the  other  big  councils  of  our 
denomination,  it  frequently  happens  that  papers  are  read  which  are  of  more 
than  passing  importance  and  sound  a  note  which  all  the  ministry  ought  to 
hear.  There  are  many  of  you,  but  only  one  of  the  Managing  Editor.  Will 
not  the  brethren  see  that  information  reaches  this  ofiSce  concerning  all  state 
documents  f  Will  not  the  brethren  themselves  refrain  from  excessive  mod- 
esty and  give  the  Managing  Editor  a  chance  at  the  products  of  their  own 
pens  and  hearts? 
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THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  MEETING 

By  Hubert  C.  Herring,  D.  D,,  Secretary  of  The  National  Council 

y^RAND  RAPIDS,  Michigan,  is  a  center  of  furniture  manufacturing.  It 
IfA  is  also  a  center  of  Congregationalism.  Its  six  Congregational  churches 
^^  are  this  year  to  be  the  hosts  of  the  National  Council,  with  the  other 
two  hundred  eighty-one  churches  pf  Michigan  co-operating  as  they  are  able. 
The  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Park  Church  which,  with  its  alert  pastor, 
Rev.  C.  W.  Merriam,  its  large  auditorium  and  its  ample  parish  house,  is 
ideally  equipped  for  entertaining  a  large  gathering.  The  City  Armory,  hold- 
ing 3,200  people,  will  be  used  for  several  of  the  evening  meetings,  while  the 
Methodist  church,  a  downtown  theater  and  a  nearby  hall  are  available  for 
extra  meetings. 

Special  cars  will  leave  Boston  and  New  York  on  the  afternoon  of  Octo- 
ber 20th,  and  Chicago  on  the  morning  of  the  21st.  Concerning  the  former, 
inquiry  should  be  made  of  the  Temple  Tours,  Little  Building,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  concerning  the  latter,  of  Rev.  Qeorge  T.  McCoUum,  D.p.,  19 
South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  to  offer 
the  convention  railway  rate  of  one  and  one-third  fare  for  the  round  trip. 
This  will  depend  upon  the  indications  as  to  attendance  of  the  laity.  -Since 
ministers  ride  on  half-fare  tickets,  they  do  not  count  toward  obtaining  the 
special  rate. 

The  Woman's  Home  Misionary  Federation  holds  its  biennial  meeting 
October  21-22,  thus  making  it  possible  for  those  attending  the  meetings  to 
share  in  the  Council.  As  in  the  past,  a  full  half  of  the  nine  days'  session 
will  be  given  to  missionary  interests,  the  American  Board  being  assigned 
the  evening  of  the  22nd  and  all  of  the  23rd,  while  the  homeland  interest]^ 
come  in  the  first  days  of  the  second  week. 

This  Council  will  be  notable  for  the  great  themes  presented  in  reports 
of  commissions  and  on  the  platform.  The  Commission  on  Social  Service,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  new  Secretary,  Rev.  Arthur  B.  Holt,  D.D.,  will 
present  a  survey  of  the  social  ferment  of  our  time,  with  recommendations 
as  to  the  form  in  which  we  shotdd  express  our  attitude  toward  the  problems 
which  confront  us.  In  this  general  field,  there  will  be  addresses  by  former 
President  Taft,  on  the  industrial  outlook ;  by  Qeorge  W.  Coleman,  on  the 
Porum  Movement,  through  which  men  of  different  minds  are  endeavoring 
to  understand  one  another;  by  Raymond  Robins,  on  the  unrealized  moral 
resource^  of  the  nation ;  and  by  a  group  of  laymen  and  ministers,  assembled 
in  a  sectional  meeting  to  discuss  the  problems  of  the  industrial  world.  The 
Temperance  Commission  will  present  the  marvelous  record  of  legislation 
daring  the  past  two  years,  and  Hon.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  the  national  attor- 
ney for  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  who,  as  much  as  any  man  living,  is  to  be 
credited  with  the  passing  of  the  prohibition  amendment,  will  speak  twice, 
one  address  being  at  a  noon-day  theater  meeting. 

The  National  Service  Commission,  through  its  chairman,  Dr.  Atkinson, 
will  report  on  the  arduous  task  which  it  has  been  prosecuting  fot  the  last 
two  years,  and  will  recommend  that  for  the  future  its  duties  be  merged  in 
those  of  the  Social  Service  Commission.  As  bearing  upon  one  aspect  of  its 
tiheme,  Chaplain  John  Paxton  of  the  United.  States  Army,  will  speak  on  our 
duty  to  the*  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  President  Marion  L.  Burton  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  will  place  before  us  the  vision  of  a  united  world. 
The  Commission  on  Comity,  Pederation  and  Unity  will  submit  the  plans  of 
the  Jhterchurch  World  Movement,  and  some  representative  of  that  Move- 
ment will  tell  the  Council  of  its  meaning  and  purpose, 
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As  in  past  Councils,  the  work  of  the  Federal  Council  will  be  presented, 
giving  a  condensed  view  of  the  growth  of  interdenominational  co-operation. 
Not  least  notable  of  the  activities  in  progress  in  this  field  are  the  adjust- 
ments of  church  interests  in  small  communities  now  being  carried  forward 
by  our  home  mission  leaders.  In  Montana,  under  the  terms  of  a  recent  ar- 
rangement, every  community  in  the  state  is  definitely  assigned  to  some 
denomination  which  undertakes  to  see  that  it  is  provided  with  Christian 
teaching  and  pastoral  ministry.  In  Vermont,  the  Congregational,  Metho- 
dist, Baptist  and  Universalist  churches  have  been  able,  by  patient  and  per- 
sistent effort,  to  secure  in  the  last  two  years  adjustments,  by  which  in  twen- 
ty-six small  communities  a  single  church  will  have  the  entire  field,  in  the 
place  of  two  or  three  previously  maintaining  services.  Other  states,  in  less 
conspicuous  ways,  are  pressing  forward  upon  similar  lines. 

The  Commission  on  Organization,  appointed  at  the  last  Council,  with 
Rev.  John  P.  Sanderson,  D.D.,  as  chairman,  will  bring  an  extended  report, 
with  recommendations  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  orderly  prosecution 
of  our  common  plans.  The  Commission  on  E.  angelism  will  report  the  appoint 
ment  of  a  Secretary  for  Evangelism,  which  is  the  most  significant  single 
step  taken  in  many  years  by  our  denomination,  in  the  direction  of  enlisting 
our  evangelistic  resources.  Ample  provision  will  be  made  in  the  program 
for  this  theme,  which  is  so  vital  to  all  that  we  plan  to  do.  The  Commission 
on  Religious  Education,  which  acts  as  an  advisory  body  to  our  Education 
Society  and  our  P^iblishing  Society,  will  co-operate  with  those  Societies  in 
bringing  before  the  Council  the  interests  of  religious  education. 

Especial  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  report  of  the  Pilgrim  Me- 
morial Commission.  We  are  all  watching  with  eager  eyes  the  progress  of 
the  $5,000,000  fund,  which  it  has  undertaken  to  raise.  The  successful  accom- 
plishment of  its  plans  will  go  farther  toward  giving  our  ministry  a  sense  of 
security  than  anything  which  could  be  devised.  It  will  also  be  a  visible 
expression  of  the  estimate  put  by  our  churches  upon  the  value  of  the  min- 
ister's work,  which  will  be  immensely  encouraging  to  those  who  carry  the 
perplexing  responsibilities  of  the  pastorate. 

This  brings  us  to  the  two  commissions  upon  which  the  largest  amount 
of  labor  is  laid.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Council's  Executive  Committee. 
Composed  predominantly  of  laymen  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  East  and 
Central  West,  this  Committee  has  met  once  in  three  or  four  months 
throughout  the  biennium,  giving  oversight  to  the  general  business  of  the 
Council,  and  acting  as  a  co-ordinating  agent  for  the  different  branches  of  its 
activity.  The  major  part  of  its  duties  are  of  the  inconspicuous  sort,  dealing 
with  finances,  Council  publications,  preparations  for  the  biennial  meeting 
and  the  like.  But  all  of  these  are  vitally  related  to  those  spiritual  aims  for 
which  our  churches  exist,  and  which  cannot  flourish  save  as  they  are  based 
upon  sound  and  business-like  methods  of  action.  Among  other  recommenda- 
tions, the  Committee  will  present  to  the  Council  the  proposal  that  the 
churches  be  asked  to  contribute  one  cent  per  capita  annually  to  provide 
a  fund  for  paying  the  railway  fare  of  delegates  to  the  Council.  This  step 
has  long  been  under  consideration,  and  the  Committee  is  convinced  that  its 
adoption  will  prove  of  great  advantage  to  all  interests  concerned.  There 
will  also  be  a  recommendation  that  the  Council  office  be  removed  to  New 
York.  While  this  recommendation,  whose  adoption  Avill  mean  the  transfer- 
ring of  the  Council  headquarters  from  the  historic  center  of  our  Congrega- 
tional strength,  is  made  with  great  reluctance,  it  appears  to  the  Committee 
clearly  demanded  by  the  conditions  which  we  face.  It  is  essential  that'the 
Council  office,  which  aims  to  serve  all  the  churches  in  as  varied  a  way  as 
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possible,  should  be  in  readiest  contact  with  those  churches.  The  Secretary 
and  those  associated  with  him  need  to  be  able  to  reach  and  be  reached  by 
all  parts  of  the  constituency  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  effort. 
These  conditions  can  be  more  nearly  fulfilled  from  New  York  as  a  center 
than  from  any  other  point.  In  addition,  there  is  a  continually  increasing 
amount  of  the  Councirs  work  which  must  be  carried  forward  interde- 
nominationally.  Most  of  the  leading  denominations,  and  practically  all  the 
undenominational  agencies,  such  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and 
American  Bible  Society  have  their  headquarters  in  New  York.  Co-operation 
in  <;ommon  plans  will  be  made  vastly  easier  and  more  eflfective  if  our  own 
denomination  also  has  its  headquarters  there. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  given  a  large  amount  of  time  to  arrange- 
ments for  the  International  Council  meeting.  Ill  its  care  of  this  interest,  it 
is  only  a  part  of  a  larger  Committee,  of  which  Dr.  W.  D.  Mackenzie  is 
chairman.  The  meeting  of  the  Council  will  be  held  in  Boston  September 
14-21,  1920.  .This  is  a  later  date  than  was  at  first  contemplated.  The  mid- 
summer date  originally  chosen  appeared  to  our  English  brethren  unwise, 
on  the  score  of  our  American  heat,  of  which  they  have  a  wholesome,  and  it 
must  be  confessed,  not  unnatural  dread.  The  basis  of  the  Council  program 
will,  of  course,  be  the  observance  of  the  Tercentenary  of  the  Klgrim  land- 
ing. An  elaborate  plan  of  commission  reports  has  been  blocked  out.  These 
reports  will  be  put  in  print  months  before  the  meeting  of  the  Council,  and 
the  addresses  at  the  meeting  will,  in  large  degree,  center  around  the 
themes  of  the  reports. 

The  remaining  body  which  will  bring  to  the  Council  the  results  of  its 
deliberations,  is  the  Commission  on  Missions.  It  will  not  be  called  on  as 
in  past  years  to  present  plans  for  the  readjustment  of  our  missionary 
boards,  since  that  process  is  substantially  complete.  It  will  instead  submit 
proposals  of  aggressive  advance  along  all  the  lines  of  our  missionary  and 
educational  responsibility.  While  its  report  has  not  been  fully  formulated, 
it  will  doubtless  deal,  among  other  things,  with  the  vast  and  oppressive  obli- 
gations which  world  conditions  have  thrown  upon  us,  and  will  present  a  pro- 
gram of  future  activities  which  will  enable  us  to  assume  our  share  in  those 
obligations.  The  tremendous  achievement  of  the  Methodist  Commission  is 
an  impressive  object  lesson  for  us  all  in  this  matter.  The  Commision  will 
present  for  the  first  time  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  invested  funds  of 
the  denomination  and  of  the  plans  and  policies  followed  by  finance  com- 
mittees in  handling  these  funds.  Many  other  matters,  lesser  and  larger, 
will  appear  in  its  review  of  our  missionary  situation. 

In  the  last  two  Councils  one  afternoon  has  been  devoted  to  a  series  of 
simultaneous  sectional  meetings,  thus  giving  opportunity  for  more  detailed 
consideration  of  certain  important  questions  than  is  possible  before  a  full 
Council  meeting.  So  successful  has  been  this  plan  that  the  coming  Council 
will  devote  both  Friday  and  Sunday  afternoons  to  such  sectional  meetings. 

The  Sunday  services  are  as  usual  being  carefully  planned.  Dr.  Raymond 
Calkins  will  be  the  Council  preacher,  but  all  the  churches  of  Grand  Rapids, 
of  all  denominations,  will  be  filled  bv  members  of  the  Council.  At  9 :30  in 
the  morning  the  Communion  Service  will  be  held,  a  simple  and  reverent 
administration  of  the  sacrament,  without  addresses. 

On  the  night  of  Saturday,  October  25th,  there  will  be  a  dinner  for 
men  and  women  in  the  Armory.  It  is  expected  that  at  least  fifteen  hundred 
persons  will  attend.  Ex-President  Taft's  address  will  be  given  at  this  din- 
ner. In  the  next  issue  of  The  American  Missionary  there  will  be  further 
descriptions  of  features  and  personalities  of  the  Council  meeting. 


THE  TERCENTENARY  EVAN- 
GELISTIC CAMPAIGN 


THE  METHODIST  CHURCH  TO  INAUGURATE  AN 

EVANGELISTIC  CAMPAIGN 

By  Frederick  L.  Fagley,  Executive  Secretary^  Tercentenary  Evangelistic  Campaign 

^|T  is  worth  while  to  consider  the  figures  showing  a  decrease  of  the  mem- 
^J  bership  of  the  Methodist  Church  as  printed  in  the  current  issue  of 
"  Zion's  Herald,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  This  leading  Methodist  paper 
states  that  the  Methodist  churches  belonging  to  the  Spring  Conferences,  tiiat 
is,  virtually  half  of  the  churches  of  the  denomination,  show  a  decrease  of 
12,894  members  for  the  year  ending  last  spring.  These  same  churches 
showed  a  gain  for  the  preceding  year  of  32,522,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  num- 
ber of  accessions  to  these  churches  for  the  year  just  past  fell  at  least  45,000 
below  the  number  of  accessions  for  the  preceding  year.  Not  only  is  there  a 
deerease  of  membership  in  the  churches,  but  the  Bpworth  Leagues  of  those 
churches  show  a  decrease  of  16,444  members;  the  Sunday  Schools  36,750; 
and  the  number  of  active  preachers  twenty -five.  Commenting  on  this  situa- 
tion Z ion's  Herald  says: 

"Any  church  which  is  decreasing  in  mambership  at  any  tiine  when  the  general 
population  is  increasing,  must  be  Judged  as  failing  in  a  crucial  phase  of  its  work." 
And.  again,  "definitely  the  church  must  turn  its  attention  to  winning  the  community 
to  Christ." 

The  condition  as  revealed  in  this  report  is,  in  the  main,  similar  to  re- 
ports of  other  denominations  which  were  formulated  the  first  of  the  year. 

While  the  losses  in  our  Congregational  churches  have  not  been  ^o 
heavy,  yet  there  was,  for  the  calendar  year  1918,  a  very  significant  loss,  and 
we  should  be  willing  to  give  to  the  consideration  of  the  "state  of  the 
Church'*  the  same  devoted  attention  as  our  Methodist  friends  are  bestowing 
upon  the  work  of  their  denomination.  They  recently  held  a  Conservation 
Conference  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  adopted  the  slogan,  ""1,000,000  new 
members  by  June  1,  1920." 

In  all  these  plans  the  Methodist  Church  has  a  very  fine  spirit  which  it 
revealed  in  its  statement  that — 

**The  challenge  of  the  Conservation  Conference  is  not  that  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  might  be  enlarjred ;  it  is  that  the  world  that  knows  not 
Christ  may  be  reached.  If  we  really  are  in  earnest  in  our  profession  of 
faith  ....  if  we  are  sincere  in  our  own  professions  as  to  the  value  of 
personal  connection  with  Him,  then  this  call  for  an  increase  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  church  will  be  to  us  a  call  to  higher  spiritual  service.  We  will 
not  desire  simply  to  increase  our  numbers,  we  will  yearn  to  reach  those  who 
as  yet  have  not  acknowledged  Christ/' 

Our  Congregational  churches  are  entering  a  crusade  to  win  100,000  re- 
cruits to  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  most  encouraging  to  know  that  the  other  de- 
nominations facing  like  conditions  with  us  are  resolved  to  render  effective 
service  in  recruiting  disciples  for  our  Lord.  May  our  Congregational 
churches  enter  whole-heartedly  into  the  Tercentenary  Evangelistic  0am- 
paign,  beginning  September,  1919,  and  running  through  Easter  of  .1920. 


rhe  PILGRIM  MEMORIAL  FUND 

$5,000,000 — To  Provide  for  the  Veterans  of  our  Ministry 


THE  TASK  ON  HAND 

By  W.  W.  Scudder,  D.  D. 

SO  we  realize  how  large  it  is  and  how  hopeless  the  attempt  must  be  if 
we  do  not  pull  at  it  together? 

Weigh  the  following  factors. 

I.    The  short  time. 

You  can  do  almost  anything  if  you  have  time  enough.  We  planned 
to  raise  this  Fund  by  December,  1920.  That  gave  us  two  years  to  do 
it  in.  But  no  sooner  was  this  canvass  started  when  the  Interchurch 
Movement  was  born,  proposing  that  all  our  denominations  scrap 
all  their  special  Campaigns  this  fall  and  unite  in  one  common  For- 
ward Movement  Drive.  Of  course  the  very  thing  to  do  !  Nothing 
could  delight  Congregationalists  more.  And  we  are  in  it  with  both 
feet.  But  this  meant  an  entire  and  very  hurried  change  of  plans  to 
speed  up  The  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  so  as  to  complete  it  in  one  year 
instead  of  two.  We  have  reached  the  last  third  of  that  year.  Pour 
months  only  !     And  we  thought  we  had  sixteen  ! 

n.     The  vast  area.. 

This  is  a  big  country,  and  only  a  fraction  of  our  6,000  churchea 
and  800,000  members  have  been  reached.  Would  you  like  to  know 
what  these  next  four  months  must  accomplish? 

The  Canvass  is  being  completed  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  Colorado  and  in  the 
colored  conventions  in  the  South,  which  are  raising  a  united  quota 
of  $15,000. 

This,  then,  means  that  in  four  months  more  w6  must  cover  over 
thirty  states  that  contain  three-fourths  of  our  membership  and  four- 
fifths  of  our  financial  strength. 

III.    The  team  work  necessary. 

Usually  this  is  what  we  have  been  short  on.  But  now  it  is  just 
what  we  intend  to  be  long  on.  In  the  great  war,  in  a  year's  time  and 
on  a  raw  start.  Democracy  developed  better  team  work  than  Autoc- 
racy did  with  its  twenty  years'  drilling.  We  are  going  to  be  another 
example  of  the  same  thing.  Indeed  we  already  are.  Do  you  recall 
the  Drive  last  December  and  the  Evangelistic  Campaign  last  Spring  t 
Do  you  notice  how  our  forces  are  lining  up  on  every  issue  ?  Watch 
this  Pilgrim  Fund  campaign.  Everybody's  hustling.  Every  church 
is  opening  its  doors  and  meeting  its  quota. 

rv.    The  millions  unpledged. 

A  million  dollars  has  been  subscribed.  Four  millions  yet  to 
come — a  million  a  month.  While  the  churches  seem  to  be  doing  their 
part,  large  individual  gifts  come  slowly.  But  they  are  beginning  to 
come.  One  of  $10,000  from  Iowa  last  month !  As  the  time  narrows 
and  the  big  task  is  appreciated  they  will  come  more  generously. 
What  better  use  for  Liberty  Bonds  t  Two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  them  have  been  received  so  far. 
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"Snapshots  of  Home  Missions"  replaces  '*IIome  Missions  at  a  Glance," 
as  a  summary  of  facts  concerning  home  missionary  interests.  Send  for  a 
sample. 

«    «    « 

If  you  attend  the  Council  at  Grand  Rapids  be  sure  to  visit  the  exhibit 
Ask  especially  to  see  the  Attractoscope,  a  new  device  recently  patented 
for  displaying  stereopticon  lectures. 

«    «    « 

Have  you  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  which  you  could  put  into  an 
automobile  for  a  Colorado  field  if  you  knew  the  need  was  vitally  urgentt 
If  so,  will  you  please  write  the  editor  and  let  him  tell  the  story. 

«    «    « 

It  may  be  that  your  church  will  discover  during  the  year  new  mission- 
ary methods  which  work  well  in  your  case.  Won't  you  please  send  the 
magazine  a  story  of  them  and  allow  other  people  to  profit  by  your  success! 

■^p    ■^p    ■^p 

We  are  rejoiced  to  announce  the  preparation  of  a  stereopticon  lecture 
from  the  hand  of  Professor  B.  A.  Steiner,  D.D.,  entitled  **  Nationalizing 
America."  We  hope  this  will  be  available  by  early  fall.  Set«  will  be  de- 
posited in  New  York,  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles. 

«    «    « 

The  Congregational  Supplement  for  Dr.  Brooks*  textbook  is  now  avail- 
able and  may  be  had  at  the  office  of  any  of  the  Homeland  Societies.  The 
price  is  twenty  cents.  Do  not  try  to  study  Americanization  without  seek- 
ing to  know  what  your  denomination  is  doing. 

«    «    « 

Do  not  fail  to  read  the  article  in  the  Home  Missionary  Society's  Sec- 
tion of  the  October  number  of  the  magazine  by  Miss  Woodberry,  entitled 
*'The  Foreign  Woman.'*  It,  as  much  other  Americanization  literature,  will 
be  reprinted  and  available  for  circulation. 

«    «    « 

The  Annual  Report  of  this  Society,  as  also  the  Handbook  of  Informa- 
tion and  Catalogue  of  P^iblications  for  the  current  year,  may  now  be  had 
upon  application.  Remember  that  the  Handbook  serves  the  Building  Soci- 
ety and  Sunday  School  Extension  Society  as  well  as  the  Home  Missionary 
Society. 

«    «    « 

All  the  churches  will  surely  want  to  use  the  ** Pageant  of  Democracy," 
by  Mrs.  William  T.  Mullally,  recently  issued  by  the  Council  of  Women  for 
Home  Missions.     It  is  just  the  thing  for  an  Americanization  program  and 
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may  be  performed  with  little  preliminary  preparation.     The  price  is  fifteen 
cents  and  copies  may  be  secured  from  this  office. 

«    «    « 

New  folders,  in  addition  to  those  noted  on  the  preceding  page,  are  now 
available  as  follows:  **01d  Trojans  in  New  Troy/'  **An  Italian  Student 
and  Soldier;'*  ** A  Hymn  of  the  Frontier,'*  appropriate  for  missionary  meet- 
ings on  the  West;  **A  Pastorate  One  Hundred  and  Ten  Miles  Long;'*  **A 
Large  View  of  Grand  View;'*  **An  Hlustration  that  Points  a  Moral  and 
Adorns  a  Tale.'* 

«    «    « 

Miss  Wocdberry  has  utilized  her  vacation  by  taking  a  special  course 
in  the  Harvard  Summer  School.  General  Secretary  Burton  broke  in  upon 
his  vacation  with  a  month  in  Montana,  as  noted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
Secretary  Moore  has  been  vacationing  in  Colorado,  although  office  duties 
en^^roached  upon  the  rest  period  to  some  extent.  Treasurer  Baker  spent 
his  vacation  on  the  coast  of  Maine. 

«    «    « 

At  the  request  of  the  Connecticut  brethren  and  The  Pilgrim  Memorial 
Fund,  the  Church  Extension  Boards  have  granted  Secretary  Beard  a  four 
months*  leave  of  absence  in  order  that  he  may  serve  as  the  Dean  of  the  Con- 
necticut Fund  Commission  in  that  state.  His  promotional  and  editorial 
duties  will  be  looked  after  by  the  other  Secretaries  and  the  Publication  De- 
partment.    His  address  will  be  37  Garden  Street,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

«  «  « 
This  Society  solicits  help  from  all  churches  along  Americanization 
lines.  If  any  church  hits  upon  a  new  plan  which  works  particularly  well, 
write  us  the  storj'^  of  it  and  send  along  some  photographs.  If  any  instance 
comes  to  your  attention  where  an  alien  has  made  particularly  good  along 
any  line,  send  us  a  narrative  of  the  same.  The  main  point  is  this — this  is 
Americanization  year.  Be  sure  to  give  everybody  else  the  benefit  of  your 
experiences. 

«    «    « 

Many  of  our  friends  have  seen  the  illustrated  lecture  by  Rev.  Philip 
M.  Rose,  entitled  ** Sunny  Italy  on  Pilgrim  Shores.**  Despite  the  fact  that 
this  lecture  has  been  in  circulation  only  two  years  it  is  now  being  revised. 
A  set  may  be  found  in  this  office  and  after  October  first  there  is  to  be  a  set 
in  the  Chicago  office.  We  think  it  very  good  Americanization  material.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  know  what  you  think.  We  suggest  that  the  Sunday  night 
following  the  use  of  this  lecture  be  utilized  for  the  reading  of  the  story 
by  Mrs.  F.  H.  Eldredge,  entitled  **An  Italian  Student  and  Soldier.**  The 
reason  for  the  succession  will  appear  when  you  see  the  lecture. 

«    «    « 

Friends  of  the  Americanization  cause  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the 
pageants  previously  used  by  this  Society  are  being  revised  for  recent 
events  and  may  be  available  for  future  use.  The  pageant  by  Mrs.  Chas.  H. 
Small,  entitled  **A  Pageant  of  Home  Missions**  is  now  available  for  distri- 
bution. The  price  is  five  cents.  ** America's  Welcome*'  by  Miss  Louise 
M.  Houghton  is  now  called  *' America *s  Opportunity**  and  may  be  had  free 
upon  application.  For  some  time  this  Society  has  provided  a  set  of  flags 
of  all  nations  in  connection  with  these  and  other  pageants.  The  set  has 
tiow  been  increased  until  it  includes  the  banners  of  every  nation  for  the 
above  pageants  and  the  one  by  Mrs.  MuUally  noted  elsewhere.  These  are 
loaned  upon  application  at  this  office. 
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WHAT  LAYMEN  HAVE  DONE  AND  EXPECT  TO  EK) 
FOR  HOME  MISSIONS 

By  Mr.  FraukliM  H.  Warner,  New  Y»ri 

THREE  years  ago  Mrs.  Warner  tn  at  least  one  hnndrd  and  fifty  times 
and  I  were  in  no  way  differ-  during  the  two  years  since  we  retum- 
eut  from  the  majority  of  con-  ed,  sometimes  uaini;  aatochrome  color- 
scientious  chureh  goers,  and  ,the  td  stereopticon  slides  to  illustrate  our 
change  that  has  occurred  in  our  lives,     talks. 


MR,   AND  MRS.   WARNER   "RUIJaHINa  IT" 


sonally  as  we  have  tried  to  make  it 
good  for  the  cause  of  missions.  As  a 
special  deputation  for  the  centennial 
celebration  of  the  foundation  of  Con- 
gregational missions  in  Ceylon,  we 
visitt  d  that  eimntry,  as  well  as  India 
and  parls  of  China  and  Japan.  On 
our  return  we  pledged  ourselves  to 
tell  our  story  os  wc  saw  it  in  these 
different  countries,  to  those  who 
would  listen,  for  we  felt  the  apprecia- 
tion of  what  the  missionaries  had  done 
for  na  to  such  an  extent  that  wp  wish- 
ed to  repay  Them  as  we  could.  There- 
fore, as  we  were  asked,  we  have  spok- 


tlie  district  chosen  for  us  is  Colorado, 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Oar  i^an 
is  to  motor  to  that  country,  leaving- 
here  the  11th  of  August  and  return- 
ing approximately  November  Ist.  We 
will  plan  to  tako  a  full  camping 
equipment,  which  in  this  case  will  be 
a  folding  cot  that  lies  across  the  seats 
of  a  twelve  cylinder  Packard  touring 
ear,  a  two-burner  gasoline  stove,  an 
alnminnm  cooking  outfit,  a  luncb  bas- 
ket, a  tent  which  we  will  use  when  we 
have  extra  pa-ssengers  and  may  use 
riuring  a  storm,  and  the  necesssr^ 
blankets,  etc.,  that  go  with  saeb  ao 
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equipment.  Because  of  the  difficulty  tor  the  church  ia  in  desperate  need 
itt  obtaining  autoehrome  or  any  color-  -if  proper  film  which  can  be  used  for 
ed  plates,  we  probably  will  be  unable  devotional  services,  and  it  may  be  that 
to  take  anything  except  black  and  the  films  taken  for  our  home  mis- 
white  photographs,  but  besides  that  inonary  work  will  prove  to  be  the 
we  are  planning  this  time  to  have  light  line  of  development  for  the  pro- 
witb  us  a  motion  picture  camera  bo  jeutor  in  our  churehcB. 


DINNER  ON  THE  TRAIL 

to  ten  thousand  feet  of  results.     If  Chryeune,  Wyoming,  where  we  will 

this  is  a  success,  I  believe  that  it  will  turn  south,  stopping  for  a  day  or  two 

be  an   innovation  to  be  able  to  pre-  nt  the  Rocky  Mountain  Park  north  of 

sent  to  the  audiences  of  our  country  Denver,  near  which  the  Congregation- 

s  home  missionary  address  with  the  al  church  has  some  interesting  home 

use  of  the  motion  picture.    I  see  the  missionary  work, 

possibilities  in  this  new  line  of  work.  We   will   then   continue   south   to 
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Santa  Pe,  planninf;  to  R{>end  a  week 
&i-miiid  that  as  a  cpntre,  another  week 
around  Albuquerque,  a  third  in 
northwestern  New  Mexico,  a  fourth 
in  northwestern  Arizona,  a  fifth  in 
southeastern  Arizona  and  a  sixth  in 
western  Texas.  Our  route  will  then 
run  across  Oklahoma,  through  Kan- 
sas to  St.  Louis,  then  north  to  Chi- 
cago, "planning  to  arrive  at  the  bi- 
ennial meeting  of  the  Congregation- 
al churches  at  Qrand  Rapids  by  the 
middle  of  October.  After  attending 
this  meeting,  we  will  drive  over 
regular  routes  to  New  York, 

in  the  use  of  autochromc  and  black 
uiid  white  |iictures  in  lantern  talks  on 
foreign  missions,  it  has  developed 
that  besides  the  ordinary  pictures  of 
churches,  schools,  children,  scenery, 
livin;^  conditions,  etc.,  if  is  entinly  in 
fnlcr  and  very  illumin;iting  to  show 
Ihe  contrast  betwe-n  pt-.^pie  wiio  nave 
Veen  touched  by  Christian  influences 
and  those  who  have  not  found  Christ. 


On  this  home  missionary  trip  it  w^ill 
be  our  plan  to  take  pictures  of  Indian 
dances,  of  the  cliff  dwellers,  or  at 
least  their  dwellings,  and  of  canyons 
quite  as  beautiful,  if  not  as  grand,  as 
the  Gi^nd  Canyon  itself.  These  pic- 
tures will  give  a  story  and  freshness 
which  was  entirely  lacking  in  the  old 
stereopticon  addresses  on  home  or 
foreign  missions. 

What  Mrs,  Warner  and  I  are  try- 
ing to  do  for  missions  can  be  done  by 
many  of  our  laymen  if  they  have  but 
the  inspiration.  Missions  would  seem 
more  a  part  of  our  churches  if  our 
laymen  would  make  the  effort  to  see 
our  missionaries  at  work  and  live 
with  them,  as  Mrs.  Warner  and  I  have 
done.  Outside  of  the  direct  benefit 
to  the  m'.^ions,  we  always  hope  that 
what  we  hava  done  will  prompt  oth- 
ers to  try  something  similar,  so  that 
llic  eause  of  missions  may  be  advanc- 
ed throughout  our  churches  by  the 
layman  in  their  membership. 


THE  MOVIES  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  RELIGIOUS  WORK 


By  Rn>.  L.  Myrvn 

MY  grand  list  calls  for  one  Jer- 
sey  cow    and    twelve   white 
hens.    The  hens  I  keep  most- 
ly  for   their   egfrs,    but   occasionaiiy 
they  serve  a  homi- 
letical   purpose  as 
well.     Whenever  I 
hear  a  hen  cackle, 
I  figure     she  has 
laid  an  egg.  I  can 
also   perceive   that 
a  ben  may  be  lik- 
ened unto  a  minis- 
ter    who,     having 
done  something  a 
trifle  out  of  the  or- 
dinary,     straight- 
way begins  to  cac- 
kle about  it.    Both 
have     ceased,     for 
the  time,  to  func- 
tion to  any  useful  purpose.    But  this 
time  the  editor  has  bid  me  cackle,  and 
since    I    may    never    have    another 
chance,  I  do  not  intend  to  let  this  one 


fiaaa,  Oruirll,   Vt. 

slip.    So  here  is  the  story. 

Exactly  six  years  ago  I  came  to  Or- 
well fresh  from  the  theological  semi- 
nary. I  was  thoroughly  saturated  with 
■'modern  ideas" 
about  the  country 
church.  I  had  read 
almost  everything 
in  print  on  the 
subject  and  had 
bat  at  the  feet  of 
Warren  WHson, 
^Fiske,  Efutterfield 
iand  Anderson,  [ 
am  not  sure  that 
the  church  would 
have  had  the  cour- 
age to  call  me  had 
the  people  known 
what  they  were 
drawing.  Anyhow, 
after  listening  to  a  sample  of  my  elo- 
'[uenee,  they  must  have  shared  the 
feeling  of  the  old  farmer,  who  aftet 
listening  to  an  address  on  scientific 
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farming  remarked  to  his  neighbor. 
**Well,  let  him  talk,  John;  he  can't 
hurt  us." 

With  more  enthusiasm  and  optim- 
ism than  the  situation  probably  war- 
ranted, I  began  work.  I  suspect  that 
sometimes  the  people  watched  me 
with  amused  curiosity  and  with  a 
willingness  to  indulge  my  youthful 
whim,  since  they  were  siire  I  could  do 
no  harm.  But  some  things  have  hap- 
pened, for  better  or  for  worse,  and 
I  must  take  the  responsibility.  No 
one,  however,  is  less  sensible  of  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  than 
the  people  of  this  community.  It  is 
just  as  well  so.  It  may  be  all  right 
to  toot  your  horn,  but  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  be  away  from  home  when  you 
toot. 

It  is  a  fact  of  common  observation 
that  a  workman  is  himself  made  over 
by  the  work  he  does.  This  holds  in  the 
case  of  a  minister  rather  more  than 
in  other  professions.  I  have  been 
rather  interested  to  note  what  lay  en- 
vironment has  done  to  me  while  I 
have  been  trying  to  do  something  for 
my  environment. 

I  have  learned,  for  one  thing,  that 
a  country  minister  must  think  in  or- 
der to  beat  the  devil.  I  mean  that 
literally.  While  I  believe  that  the 
devil  has  generally  been  rated  too 
high,  he  is  not  to  be  beaten  without 
the  exercise  of  some  gray  matter.  He 
is,  fortunately,  short  on  imagination, 
and  whoever  has  the  longest  imag- 
ination generally  wins  out.  The  abU- 
iiy.to  see  what  is  likely  to  happen  and 
to  get  there  first,. is  mpre  than  half 
the  battle— oftentimes  it  prevents  a 
battle.  But  all  t^ie  bitter  and  elo- 
quent pronouncements  of  the  preach- 
er against  existing  evils  will  not  atone 
for  his  failure  to  head  oif  the  evil 
when  it  is  within  his  power  to  do  so. 
A  couple  of  instances  from  our  ex- 
perience will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
importance  of  imagination. 

Three  years  ago  the  Hortonia  Pow- 
er Company  ran  a  line  into  our  vil- 
lage. It  occurred  to  me  that  here 
was  an  opportunity  for  a  moving  pic- 


ture show  that  was  likely  to  be  seized 
by  some  one  who  would  be  more  inter- 
ested in  the  box  receipts  than  in  the 
morals  of  our  young  people.  I  went 
immediately  to  the  town  authorities, 
got  permission  to  install  a  first-class 
equipment  in  the  only  available  hall 
in  the  village  and  started  in  to  give 
a  weekly  show  of  a  high  order.  Of 
course  this  blasted  the  ambition  of 
the  three  men  who,  I  learned  later 
on,  intended  to  apply  for  permission 
to  exploit  the  town.  The  weekly 
movie  show  is  now  an  established  in- 
stitution and  its  fame  has  gone  out 
far  beyond  the  borders  of  our  town — 
so  much*  so  that  frequently  the  crowd 
taxes  the  capacity  of  our  town  hall. 
And,  by  the  way,  we  have  no  monop- 
oly on  the  idea.  Any  community  cen- 
ter that  can  count  on  the  patronage  of 
a  thousand  people  can  duplicate  our 
experience.  At  the  start,  an  invest- 
ment of  about  four  hundred  dollars 
in  equipment  will  be  necessarj'-,  but 
v/ith  proper  management  the  profits 
from  the  show  will  easily  net  that 
amount  within  two  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  machine  will  be 
practically  as  good  as  new.  In  com- 
launities  not  too  distant  from  a  city, 
first-class  film  service  will  cost  on 
the  average  between  ten.  and  twelve 
dollars  a  day. 

We  have  frequently  been  asked 
whether  we  use  educational  and  relig- 
ious pictures.  No,  wo  dol  not.  The 
primary  purpose  of  our  shov  is  to  en- 
tertain. Up  to  date  no  one  has  been 
very  successful  in  producing  either 
educational  or  religious  subjects.  The 
film  that  sets  out  deliberately  to  edu- 
cate or  to  preach  geneiffilly  ends  by 
boring,  while  the  film  whose  avowed 
purpose  IS  U)  entertain  frequently  has 
a  fine  moral  in  it.  We  have  used  pic- 
tures but  twice  on  Sunday  evening, 
and  on  both  occasions  I  felt  as  if  I 
had  been  fishing  on  the  Sabbath.  I 
doubt  if  any  church  in  a  small  cen- 
ler  can  for  any  length  of  time  use 
pictures  on  Sunday  evening.  There 
are  a  few  suitable  subjects  that  can 
be  had  for  a  price  that  the  small 
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church  can  aflfoid   to  pay,  but  the 
number  is  very  limited. 

A  little  imagination  and  an  invest- 
ment of  four  hundred  dollars  enabled 
us  to  establish  a  picture  show  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  people  and  the 
glory  of  God.  But  its  usefulness  did 
not  end  there.  Our  town  used  to  be 
periodically  visited  by  cheap  travel- 
ing shows  that  bled  the  people  and 
then  moved  on.  Within  the  last  three 
years  we  have  been  visited  by  but 
one  such  show,  and  the  box  receipts 
in  that  instance  did  not  i>ay  the  com- 
pany *8  hotel  bill.  Cheap  traveling 
companies  have  literally  shaken  the 
.dust  of  this  community  off  their  feet. 
I  heard  a  minister  complaining  the 
other  day  that  card  parties  were  de- 
stroying his  church  attendance.  I 
think  it  very  likely.  We  haven't  had 
a  card  party  in  our  town  in  the  last 
three  years.  I  have  a  suspicion  that 
people  generally  have  card  parties 
only  when  they  can  think  of  nothing 
else  to  offer  for  entertainment. 

Another  instance  will  serve  equally 
well  to  illustrate  the  importance  of 
imagination:  During  the  war  there 
was  no  interest  shown  here  in  base- 
ball, and  we  all  reckoned  that  the  play 
instinct  was  dead,  when  lo,  one  Sun- 
day afternoon  a  crowd,  straggled  out 
to  a  cow  pasture  to  witness  an  exhibi- 
tion of  very  indifferent  baiseball.  The 
play  instinct  was  not  dead  after  all. 
My  senior  deacon  (here's  praying 
that  he  overlooks  this  article)  hinted 
that  there  was  a  law  regarding  Sun- 
day sports,  but  I  knew  that  our  hope 
was  not  in  the  law.  We  had  simply 
failed  to  use  our  imagination  and  to 
provide  a  means  of  expression  for 
the  play  instinct  of  our  young  men. 
I  called  the  boys  together  at  the  first 
opportunity  and  made  them  a  prop- 


osition which  should  have  been  made 
several  weeks  before.  I  offered  a 
guarantee  that  if  they  would  play  on 
Saturday  instead  of  Sunday  the  citi- 
zens of  the  town  would  stand  bdiind 
them.  They  only  too  willingly  agreed, 
and  an  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  the 
community  brought  the  desired  re- 
6:\)onse.  We  now  have  one  of  the  beat 
teams  if  not  the  very  best  in  the 
county. 

Yes,  we  must  think  in  order  to  b^at 
I  ho  devil,  and  when  the  church  really 
gets  ready  to  lead^  it  MriB  encourage 
young  men  with  imagination  to  get 
into  the  ministry  and  to  stay  there. 

Another  thing  I  have  learned  is 
that  the  big  city  does  not  have  a  mon- 
opoly on  tie  social  problem.  Nearly 
all  the  artificial  distinctions  that  di- 
vide people  in  the  city  are  to  be  found 
in  the  country.  I  have  labored  hard- 
est and  with  least  success  on  this  prob- 
lem. I  have  organized  various  clubs 
designed  to  solve  it  and  they  have  all 
promptly  died  in  infancy.  Now,  how- 
ever, I  believe  I  am  beginning  to  see 
light.  Our  organizations  and  social 
functions  have  been  so  managed  as 
to  emphasize  rather  than  break  down 
social  distinctions.  Recently  an  at- 
tempt along  a  new  line  was  made 
with  better  promise.  We  announced 
an  all-day  service,  with  a  basket 
lunch  at  noon.  Everyone  was  treat- 
ed alike  from  the  greatest  to  the 
least.  It  was  no  charity  dinner. 
Each  family  was  expected  to  come 
and  bring  some  food,  and  they  came. 
Some  of  the  poorest  families  in  the 
community  were  there,  with  their 
share  of  food ;  and,  it  may  have  been 
imagination,  but  I  believe  there  was 
a  better  feeling  than  on  occasions 
when  the  few  elect  provided  the  din- 
ner. 


The  Church  has  rendered  an  efficient  service  to  the  soldiers  during  the 
time  of  war.  It  must  now  face  the  opportunity  that  comes  to  it  with  the 
return  of  the  men  from  the  battlefield  and  camp.  Possibly  the  attitude  of 
these  men  toward  the  Church  is  not  very  different  from  what  it  was  before 
the  war,  but  they  are  different  at  least  in  this :  that  they  have  learned  the 
value  of  organization ;  of  team  work ;  and  they  will  be  ready  to  undertake 
any  task  for  the  uplift  of  their  country  that  may  be  placed  before  them  in  a 
reconstruction  program  that  is  practicable. — The  Outlook  of  Missums. 
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NEEDED— A  FORD 

By  Rev.  Alan  M.  FairbankJ Edgemont,  S.  D. 


THE  name  Edgemont  is  descrip- 
tive of  the  strategic  position 
of  this  little  town  in  South 
Dakota.  It  is  located  at  the  point 
where  town  meets  mountain,  where 
prairie  ends  and  forest  begins,  where 
the  fence  of  the  farm  juts  against 
the  mine.  To  the  north  lies  the  Black 
Hills,  a  hundred  square  miles  of 
beauty  and  wealth.  Qiant  pines, 
sparkling  streams,  towering  hills  and 
monumental  rocks  lure  summer  tour- 
ists by  thousands.  Scratch  the  sur- 
face, and  you  unearth  a  prodigality  of 
variegated  wealth  in  mineral  form 
that  can  be  surpassed  nowhere.  Take 
the  High  Line  of  Burlington  north 
from  Edgemont  up  through  the  Hills, 
and  you  strike  the  «*ities  of  Custer  and 
Deadwood,  names  instinct  with  elec- 
tric thrills  for  every  true-bom  Amer- 
ican boy.  As  the  train  leaves  Custer, 
you  gaze  out  of  the  window  with  eag- 
er curiosity  at  the  monstrous  towers 
of  rock  that  are  named  after  the  typ- 
ical Western  heroine.  Calamity  Jane. 
But  the  Black  Hills  are  not  our  only 
point  of  interest.  West  and  east  and 
south  the  seemingly  limitless  stretch- 
es of  rolling  prairie  have  enchanting 
stories  to  tell  of  cowboy  and  sheep- 
rancher,  Indian  and  scout.  This  is 
not  the  West  of  Minnesota  and  Iowa 
and  the  Eastern  Dakotas.  Here  the 
farm  has  become  the  ranch,  while  the 
broad-brimmed  Stetson  hat  and  the 
high-reeled  riding  boots  of  many  a 
ranches  still  lend  a  sense  of  pictur- 
esqueness  and!  serve  to  remind  us 
ihat  within  sight  in    Wyoming  was 


the.  scene  of  '*The  Virginian,''  that 
classic  story  of  departed  days  in  the 
Golden  West.  ; 

The  old  days  have  gon^, .  ii^pidly 
the  big  sheep  rancher  and  the  cow 
puncher  are  being  forced  out  of  exist- 
ence by  the  encroaching  hordes  of  dry 
farmers  and  oil  men.  The  dry  far- 
mer, with  his  fences  and  his  rapidly 
increasing  acreage  of  plowing,  spoil- 
ing the  range,  has  come  to  stay.  Fif- 
teen years  ago  he  was  comparatively 
scarce  around  Edgemont,  but  at  that 
time  the  solitary  c^hier  in  the  one 
bank  twirled  his  thumbs  and  stood 
guard  over  $30,000  in  deposits.  Now 
.two  banks  are  rushed  with  business, 
and  boast  of  a  combined  deposit  ac- 
count amounting  to  over  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars. 

The  oil  man  is  a  new  i^ddition  to 
Edgemont.  Excitement  began  when 
a  well  in  the  Back  Creek  oil  field 
struck  a  subterranean  lake  of  oil 
about  a  year  ago,  under  such  high 
pressure  that  oil  immediately  began 
to  gnsh  into  the  air  at  the  rate  of 
several  barrels  a  day.  A  mild  winter 
and  the  unanimously  favorable  opin- 
ion of  several  geologists  brought  an- 
other oil  structure  to  the  Mule  Creek 
oil  field,  which  is  eighteen  miles  west 
of  Edgemont,  and  also  a  group  of 
representatives  from  several  big  oil 
companies.  Edgemont,  the  nearest 
town,  is  the  headquarters  for  these, 
and  if  oil  ia  discovered  in  any  consid- 
erable quantities  this  town  is  likely 
to  grow  astonishingly  in  numbers 
and  wealth. 
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Today  Mgemont  is  the  joint  prod- 
uct of'  the  Burlington  Railroad, 
which  has  established  here  a  division 
point,  and  of  the  farming  country 
oround  it.     Tomorrow  it  may  be  a 


VISUALIZING    THE    NEED 


rich  oil  town.  However,  that  is  an- 
other story.  Now  the  problem  before 
the  minister  in  Edgemont  is  to  re- 
place in  some  degree,  by  the  help  of 
Almighty  God,  the  popular  deities- 
mammon,  Bacchus  and  Venus — by 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  to  supplant 
an  inordinate  love  of  money  and 
pleasure  by  a  growing  love  of  good- 
ness and  service.  There  i.*!  plenty  to 
do  in  a  town  of  1,200  people.  There 
is  opportunity  for  limitless  work  and 
the  challenge  of  close  to  a  thousand 
people  who  are  highly  indifferent  to 
spiritual  matters,  although  rather 
kindly  disposed  to  the  church  as  a 
public  institution.  Why  seek  any 
other  field  of  labor!  Why  write  a 
pleading  letter  to  the  home  mission- 
ary Secretary,  asking  his  good  offices 
in  securing  an  auto  wherewith  to 
reach  two  or  three  country  appoint- 
ments? Here  are  some  very  weighty 
reasons : 

There  are  two  or  three  settlements 
of  country  people  who  are  too  far 
away  to  attend  the  Edgemont  church 
but  who  crave  serMces  of  worship  and 
the  visits  of  a  pastor.  These  fanners 
bring  their  wives  and  children  with 
them  when  they  come  to  church,  and 
are  much  more  likely  to  be  regular  at- 
tendants at  divine  worship  than  the 


townsfolk.  The  organ  may  be  squeaky 
and  the  schoolhouse  benches  uncom- 
fortable, but  they  appreciate  the  priv- 
ilege of  hearing  the  Gospel  sufficient 
ly  to  be  willing  to  come.  Reason 
Number  ,1  why  the 
Edgemont  minister 
should  have  an  auto. 
By  and  by  these 
ranchers  will  retire 
from  their  farms  and 
come  to  town  to  live. 
Then,  if  they  have 
been  loyal  adherents 
of  a  country  church, 
they  will  transfer 
their  loyalty  to  the 
town  church.  But  if 
they  have  not  been 
going  to  any  church, 
they  and  their  chil- 
dren will  find  it  hard  to  get  the 
church-going  habit  in  a  non-church- 
going  community.  Reason  Number  2 
vhy  the  Edgemont  minister  ^ould 
have  an  auto. 

Come  with  me  to  Provo,  twelve 
miles  south,  if  you  would  be  persuad- 
ed. We  top  a  "hog-back"  or  prairie 
hill,  and  the  blood  flows  faster  as  we 
come  in  view  of  several  thousand 
square  miles  of  territory.  See  the 
pap  in  those  low-lying,  timber-cover- 
ed hills  yonder!  That  gap  is  fifty 
miles  away,  and  it  seems  but  a  short 
afternoon's  walk.  A  shrill  railroad 
whistle  greets  our  ears,  and  we  eee 
a  freight  train  winding  its  way  along 
Cottonwood  Creek.  We  can  count 
the  cars — fifty,  seventy-five,  nearly  a 
hundred  of  them — drawn  by  one  pow- 
erful engine.  A  mile  of  freight  cars, 
symbol  of  the  Great  West,  with  its  un- 
told resources.  We've  been  traveling 
over  rough  groupd,  up  hills  covered 
with  sagebrush  and  down  into  creek 
bottom,  muddy  from  recent  rains. 
Finally  we  arrive  in  sight  of  Provo. 
Here  the  land  is  more  level  and  the 
soil  richer.  Several  farms,  each  to 
be  distinguished  by  its  huddle  of 
Slicks,  may  be  seen  scattered  here  and 
there.  It  won't  be  long  now  before 
hip-roofed  bams  and  pleasant  farm 
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cottages  will  replace  these  rude  make- 
shifts, for  last  year  many  a  farmer 
raised  his  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  to 
the  acre,  and  the  cream  checks  are  be- 
coming larger  and  larger.    Centrally 
located,     on      the 
railroad,  are  a  sta- 
tion, a  combination 
store-  and  post  of- 
fice, a  farm  house 
and  a  schoolhouse. 
Every  second  Sun- 
day some  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  men, 
women    and    chil- 
dren gather  in  the 
schoolhouse.     Sun- 
day    School     and 
church  .'  comprise 
the  same  group  of 
people.     They  ap- 
preciate   the    ser- 
mon— one   can   be 
sure  of  that,  even 
if     its     grain     of 
wheat  is  skillfully 
concealed     in      a 
bushel     of     chaflf, 
and  they  appreci- 
ate    it     ever      so 
much  more  if  the 
pastor  gets  around 
to     visit      them. 
Walking  ten  miles 
in    order   to    visit 
three    families  is    very    tedious  and 
unsatisfactory     at     the     best;     but 
get  the  co-operation  of  Brother  Ford, 
rnd  you  can,  every  once  in  so  often, 
interrupt  Mrs.  Rancher  as  she  is  put- 
ting  'steen  loaves  of. bread  into  the 
oven,   or  hail  Mr.  Rancher  over  his 
barbed- wire  fence  as  he  is  ploughing 
corn.     This  highly  mundane  method 
of  chnrch  work  does  as  much  as  any- 
thing, I  am  persuaded,  in  helping  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rancher,  and  Sally,  Mary, 
John    and   Jim   Rancher  to  become 


very  good  Christian  people.  But  the 
habit  of  **  mixing  *'  is  very  difficult 
without  Br'er  Auto. 

Two  other  points,  built  on  much  the 
same  pattern  as  Provo,  are  on  this 


THE  DISTRICT  THE  AUTOMOBILE  WOULD  SERVE 

circuit.  Driftwood  is  eight  miles 
northwest,  and  Dewey  about  twenty- 
five  miles  northwest.  You  will  find 
no  weaklings  in  these  communities. 
The  boys  are  growing  up  to  be  broad- 
shouldered  and  muscular,  the  girls  to 
be  deep-cheisted,  resourceful  and  in- 
dustrious. Out  of  such  material  as 
this  our  nation  has  been  built.  If 
the  church  is  to  bring  its  message 
home  to  them  in  this  age  of  swift 
locomotion,  the  minister  must  have 
an  automobile. 


The  perfect  knowledge  of  God  is  to  be  attained  only  by  the  perfectly 
consecrated  life.  The  human  soul  is  a  mirror  on  which  the  light  of  Qod 
shines }  an4  onljr  the  pure  mirror  reflects  the  perfect  image. 

— Selected, 
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AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  COMMUNITY  RELIGION 

By  Rru.  EdwatdC.  Ftllowtt,  Hartland,  Vt 

HARTLAND,  Vermont,  is  a  typi-  the   pastorate  of  the  Congregational 

cal    New    England    farming  church  in  October,  1918,  he  knew  the 

community  half  a  mile  from  conditions,  as  he  had  been  pastor  of 

the  railroad,  with  two  general  stores,  this  same  church  once   before.     He 

mills  tor  lumber  and  grain,  and  two  determined  to  launch  an  experiment 

churches,  Congregational  and  Metho-  in  community  religious  servioes,  witii 


dial,.. 

The  problem  of  these  churches  has 
been  an  acute  one,  for  their  member- 
ship   is    small,    the    field    not    large 


TherCi  is  a  Uethodiat  church  at 
North  Hartland,  four  miles  away, 
which  is  supplied  by  the  resident  pas- 
tor of  the  Hartland  church;  and  at 
Hartland  Poor  Comers,  two  miles  in 
another  direction,  is  a  Universalist 


the  aid  of  a  moving  picture  maehiuc. 
Hartland  is  fortunate  in  having  as 
a  public  meeting  place  for  its  people, 
Damon  IHall,  a  new  and  most  attrac- 
tive brick  building,  with 
an  auditorium  seating 
three  hundred  people. 
This  building  was  en- 
gaged by  Mr.  Gill  for 
bundiiy  Bveniiig,  an  or- 
chestm  oi'  five  pieces  was 
seciired  fr  m  tlie  neigh- 
borhood tiilent,  the  U.i- 
mestic  Misjiionaiy  Soci- 
ety advanced  the  money 
for  the  purohase  of  the 
motion  picture  machine, 
and  in  Alarch,  1919,  the 
project  WHS  launched. 

Tnis  plan,  it  should  be 
added,  was  agreed  upon 
through  conference  with 
hurehes  in  the  community, 
the  hearty  approval  and 
:  the  Hartland  people  in 
The  meetings  proved  suc- 
m  the  start,  and  are  con- 
the  presjnt  time,  with  moat 
attendance. 

!r  of  service  is  very  simple. 
tra  leads  the  congregation 
half  a  dozen  hymns  select- 
ooks   purchased  especially 
meetings.     Then  follows  a 
,  onsiye    reading,    with    the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  unison;  an. offering 
is  taken  for  the  expenses  of  the.  meet- 
ing and'>a  short,  direct  religious  ad- 
dress is  given  by  the  Hartland  pas- 
tors in  rotation  or  by  viating  speak- 
Then  three  reels  of  motion  pie- 


church,  holding  a  preaching  service  tures  are  shown,  the  subjects  being 

during  the  summer  months,  and  not  chosen  with  care.  Current  events,  na- 

regulariy  at  that.  tural  history,  biography,  travel  and 

When  Rev.  Charles  0.  Gill  came  to  patriotic  scenes  are  favorites. 
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The  audiences  or  congregations,  as 
they  should  be  properly  called,  are 
drawn  from  all  the  region  round 
about.  Entire  families  come  by  team 
or  automobile  from  all  directions, 
driving  four,  six  and  even  eight  miles. 
All  ages  are  represented,  from  old 
men  and  women  down  to  babies  in 
arms.  ^The  large  number  of  young 
people  is  noticeable  and  the  deport- 
ment of  all  is  decidedly  quiet  and 
respectful. 

At  the  start  the  attendance  at  these 
meetings  was  very  large,  running  as 
high  as  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five.  Now  that 
the  novelty  has  somewhat  worn  oif, 
and  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
weather  has  been  exceedingly  dry  and 
warm,  the  number  has  declined  some- 
what. But  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
the  congregations  have  been  steadily 
maintained  at  little  short  of  two  hun- 
dred, and  these  persons  are  **  regu- 
lars,*' and  not  'floaters''  or  ** casu- 
als," for  the  same*  faces  are  seen 
week  after  v/eek. 

This  plan  is  financed  as  follows: 
There  is  a  free-will  offering  at  the 
Sunday  evening  .service  for  the  ex- 
pense of  the  hall,  lighting,  care,  etc., 
and  for  the  rental  of  the  films.  The 
outlay  for  the  purchase  of  the  ma- 
chine* and  necessary;  equipment,  as 
well  as  the  community  song  books,  is 


met  by  the  income  from  a  paid  enter- 
tainment every  Wednesday  evening 
in  Damon  Hall  when  seven  reels  of 
pictures  are  shown  for  an  admission 
fee  of  fifteen  cents.  The  pictures  at 
this  entertainment  are  carefully  8e- 
Itcted,  with  a  view  to  their  education- 
al and  recreational  value,  not  simply 
for  their  amusing  character.  In  this 
way,  clean  and  wholesome  entertain- 
ment is  furnished  at  a  low  priSe  for 
the  people  of  a  community  in  which 
there  is  practically  no  outlet  for  the 
recreational  needs  of  the  population, 
old  or  young. 

Taking  this  experiment  as  a  whole, 
it  has  thus  far  proved  an  entire  sue- 
cess.  It's  religious  value,  of  course, 
is  first  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  it  in  charge,  and  this,  it  is  firm- 
ly believed,  is  very  great.  The  con- 
stituency reached  by  these  commu- 
nity services  is  very  largely  indiffer- 
ent to  the  church,  if  not  to.rcli^ozi 
itself.  Many  persons  are  attending 
regularly  who  probably  never  enter 
any  church,  and  some  of  them  have 
never  been  inside  of  one  in  their  lives. 
It  is  .somethinir  to  have  an  evening 
congregation  of  two  hundred  people, 
to  whom  a  straisrhi  religious  message 
may  be  delivered.  In  a  farming  eom- 
mimity  it  represents  an  opportunity 
at  which  to  marvel,  and  in  which  to 
rejoice. 


«    «    « 

STANDING  THE  "TEST  OF  THE  WEST" 

By  Rev»  Berten  E.  Crane,  Butte,  Mont, 


AS  a  rule.  Eastern  people  have 
a  very  erroneous  idea  of  the 
people  in  the  central  and 
western  portions  of  our  country.  For 
example,  a  friend  of  the  writer,  not 
long  ago,  received  a  letter  from  a  rela- 
tive in  Massachusetts,  inquiring  as 
to  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  come 
to  Kansas  to  hunt  buffalo.  The  fact  is 
the  people  in  the  West  are  in  no  way 
different  from  those  to  be  found  else- 
where in  our  broad  land.  It  would 
really  require  a  great  deal  of  discrim- 
ination to  distinguish  between  a  Butte 


audience  and  a  New  York  audience, 
unless  one  took  the  cue  from  the  walk- 
ing stick,  ''plug"  hats  or  lorgnettes. 
Possibly  these  accouterments  have 
little  to  do  with  the  moral  or  religious 
quality  of  the  people  of  any  section 
of  the  country.  In  other  words,  the 
people  of  Butte  are  very  much  likf 
the  people  of  Kansas  and  New  Q jig- 
land,  much  as  Butte  and  Kan^a^.^pd 
New  England  protest  that  thi$.  st^tl^r 
ment  is  not  true.  In  one  particular 
only  does  the  writer  note  much  differ- 
ence— the  habit  of  going  to  church. 
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The  people  of  the  western  part  of 
oiir  country,  at  least  this  part  of  it, 
have  the  ehurch-going  habit  very 
poorly  established  —  except  if  it  be 
not  to  go  at  alt.  The  fact  remain!)  that 
if  everybody,  or  evtn  any  considerable 
portion  of  tiie  people  who  were  con- 
sidered good  church  people  in  some 
eastern  locality  attended  church  in 
Butte,  new  church  buildinigs  would 
be  our  greatest  need.  If  all  the  ex- 
preachers,  ex-Sunday  School  superin- 
tendents, and  ex- Sun  day  School 
teachers  who  now  live  in  Butte  could 


men  who  are  willing  to  work  in  it. 
lV()ple'H  fhurch  could  double  and  tre- 
ble and  ((nadniple  its  pn-sent  Sunday 
Si'hool  attendance,  it  only  workers 
could  be  had  who  would  go  out  and 
labor  in  their  parish  in  the  way  com- 
mon in  other  sections  of  the  country. 
A  new  work  haa  iccently  been  start- 
(d  in  the  Floral  Park  section  of  our 
city.  With  only  a  residence  for  a 
meeting  place,  and  no  possibility 
whatever  of  getting  the  parents  to- 
gether to  listen  to  a  sermon  or  an 
outlining  of  the  work,  the  school  al- 
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be  got  together,  it  would  represent  an 
immense  audience.  Eastern  and  Mid- 
dle West  religion  cannot  stJind  the 
I'Test  of  the  West,"  that  is,  hi^ii 
Wages,  augmented  by  Sunday  labor  ■ 
and  the  lure  of  Nature.  Instead  if 
the  immensity  of  the  work  to  be  done ,  ■ 
in  sending  a  challenge  into  every 
Christian's  heart,  multitudes  break 
the  habits  of  a  lifetime  because  "no- 
body'U  know."  The  greatest  need 
of  our  work  here  is  the  type  of  relig- 
jon  that  will  stand  this  test. 

There  is  very  little  difficulty  in 
Starting  a  Sunday  School,  the  size  of 
which  will  be  determined  only  by  the 
iinmber  of  consecrated  men  and  wo- 


ready,  within  six  weeks  of  its  incep- 
tion, has  almost  reached  its  limit  fof 
members.  ' 

There  are  nearly  100,000  people  in 
Butte  and  vicinity,  and  from  twentj? 
to  twenty-five  thousand  of  these  live 
on  "The  Flats, "  and  at  present  ther^ 
Ls  spli'ndid  opportunity  for  work  at 
not  IcNS  than  four  points  in  this  sec- 
tion. Here  are  some  of  the  best 
homes  in  the  city.  Most  of  them  are 
new  bungalows,  motlern  and  homey. 
Cement  sidewalks,  curbing,  street  cars 
and  other  improvements  arc  as  good 
as  any  to  be  found  in  Butte.  Splen- 
did building  of  the  most  modern  type 
afford  public  school  facilities.    One  of 
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these  buildings  is  two  miles  beyond 
People's  Church,  and  in  all  those 
two  miles  no  religious  effort  has 
been  made  until  the  past  autiunn. 

People's  Church  is  going  well.  In 
saying  this,  it  is  not  meant  that  all 
or  nearly  all  that  is  desirable  is  be- 
ing accomplished,  but  considering  the 
fact  that  the  organization  is  not  yet 
two  years'  old  and  still  has  a  small 
membership,  the  results  are  very  en- 
couraging. Its  possibilities  are  being 
limited  only  by  the  personal  efforts 
that  can  be  put  into  it.  The  pastor 
has  a  calling  list  of  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  families,  and  oth- 
er families  are  being  added  weekly, 
lie  has  formerly  been  in  charge  of 
fields  where  it  was  not  possible  to  call 
on  more  than  thirty  families  without 
laying  himself  open  to  the  accusa- 
tion of  proselyting — and  that  in  a 
home  mission  church  not  associated 
with  any  other  point.  Another  pas- 
toral worker  here  probably  could 
add  as  much  to  the  Kingdom  as  in 
any  other  field  in  America.    The  for- 


mer pastor  and  organizer  of  this 
work,  Rev.  Lawrence  A.  Wilson, 
gives  it  as  his  judgment  that  the  best 
work  could  be  done  by  keeping  both 
People 's  Church  and  the  organization 
at  Floral  Park  under  the  same  super- 
vision, having  two  ministers^  one  of 
whom  should  be  more  or  less  a  srpecial- 
ist  in  religious  education,  and  the  oth- 
er doing  more  of  the  distinctively  pas- 
toral and  pulpit  work  At  any  rate, 
People's  parish  and  the  Floral  Park 
work  need  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  our  missionary  societies. 

The  people  themselves  wiU  un- 
doubtedly do  something.  Just  how 
much  they  may  be  depended  upon  to 
do  is  uncertain.  Without  any  meeting 
place  around  which  to  crystallize  the 
common  willingness,  and  by  means  of 
which  we  can  all  come  to  ''see  togeth- 
er," we  cannot  expect  as  much  as  if 
it  were  otherwise.  The  response  of 
People's  parish  in  the  Every  Mem- 
ber Drive  has  demonstrated  that  the 
X)eople  are  willing  to  help  in 'financing 
any  reasonable  proposition. 


CAMPAGNA 

DEDICATED  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  PLAINS 

(Ttmi:     Duke  St,) 

• 

Wide  as  the  boundless  rolling  plain, 
Where  grateful  herds  serenely  feed, 

Thy  love,  Oh  God,  doth  us  sustain. 

And  meets  the  breadth  of  all  our  need 

High  as  the  hills  eternal  stand, 

To  Thee,  Oh  Qod,  our  dong  we  raise; 

The  blessings  of  a  bounteous  land 
Incite  our  hearts  to  lofty  praise. 

Sweet  as  the  calm,  when  sun  is  low. 

Which  falls  alike  o'er  plain  and  sea. 

Is  that  blest  thought  the  faithful  know. 
Our  solitude  is  shared  by  Thee. 

As  rolls  the  world  of  time  and  space, 

Directed  by  Divine  control, 
At  work  or  rest  we  know  Thy  grace. 

That  guides  the  mind  and  fills  the  soul. 


Watirbury,  Conn. 


Robert  E,  Brown* 
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••I  SAW  THE  DEAD'* 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE.  —The  author  of  the  following  article  is  the  Rev.  J.  Burford  Parry, 
patter  of  Hope  Congregational  Church,  Springfield,  Massachusettt.  It  is  based  on  an  experience 
which  occurred  during  his  work  with  the  troops.] 


GAMP  Upton  was  an  embarka- 
tion camp  during  the  war. 
From  cantonments  all  over  the 
country  the  soldier  was  received  and 
given  final  drill  and  overseas  equip- 
ment. Htere  he  received  instruction 
in  gas  fighting,  and  here  at  two 
o'clo^ek  in  the  morning  he  marched 
silently  out  to  the  great  adventure. 
When  the  task  had  been  accomplish- 
ed he  returned  there,  maimed,  blind 
and  halt,  yet  unconquered  and  un- 
conquerable. 

The  story  woven  around  the  sen- 
tence, '*I  saw  the  dead,"  comes  from 
experience.  It  is  a  soldier's  state- 
ment, bathed  with  tears,  which,  liv- 
ing again  after  Patmos,  subdued  and 
lifted  into  prayer  8,000  soldiers  ns 
they  stood  in  the  open  air  on  New 
Year's  eve  1918. .  The  story  is  in  two 
parts. 

Part  I. 

New  Year's  Eve  1917  the  77th  Di- 
vision  was  in  training  at  the  Camp. 
Hailing  principally  from  New  York, 
the  men  celebrated  the  passing  year 
after  the  fashion  of  their  civilian 
days.  In  a  small  room,  not  far  from 
the  main  thoroughfare  nine  men  met 
at  11:30  to  remain  in  prayer  iintil 
** taps''  sounded  the  passing  of  the  old 
year.  That  prayer  meeting  became 
known  to  thousands  of  men  with  lit- 
tle comment.  The  Division  marched 
out  to  its  Calvary  during  the  next 
few  months. 

The  following  December  the  wound- 
ed began  to  return  from  the  reddened 
fields.  From  the  hospitals  they  were 
sent  to  barracks,  and  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  chaplain  and  welfare  worker  to 
make  happy  the  healing  days.  Th^re 
was  little  to  do.  Men  brutally  wound- 
ed themselves  radiated  the  sunshine. 
Suffering  was  in  shadow  memory. 

It  was  while  returning  from  such 
work  that  one  met,  seated  on  the  side 
of  one  of  the  most  magnificent  roads 


in  the 'camp,  a  legless  soldier.  He 
was  sturdy  in  body  and  square  of 
jaw.  He  had  been  crying  and  was 
endeavoring  to  hide  his  tears 
from  the  approaching  stranger.  There 
are  no  formalities  in  the  soldier  life, 
and  he  was  immediately  asked  to  re- 
main where  he  was  until  a  taxi  was 
called  to  take  him  back  to  his  quar- 
ters. 

*  *  I  am  not  suffering  from  pain,  and 
I  can  get  back  myself,  thanks."  There 
was  a  pause.  He  wanted  to  say  more 
and  hesitated.  Suddenly,  looking  at 
his  questioner,  he  asked,  **  Fellow,  do 
you  believe  in  the  return  of  the 
dead!"  Here  was  a  question  for  a 
preacher,  a  challenge  to  his  college 
and  seminary  training,  a  test  of  his 
own  experience  of  Him  into  whose 
service  he  had  enlisted.  And  the 
man  did  not  know  the  stranger  was 
a  preacher.  Perhaps  he  hesitated  too 
long,  thinking  of  the  formal  statement 
to  make,  for  the  soldier  looking  stead- 
ily at  him,  continued : 

'*I  received  my  training  in  this 
Camp  before  going  across.  See  this 
road!  I  was  one  of  its  builders. 
This  morning  they  let  me  walk  out 
on  my  crutches,  and  I  thought  I'd 
like  to  see  the  road  again.  A  few 
minutes  ago  it  shone  and  I  saw  some 
of  my  comrades  who  built  here  with 
me  and  whom  I  left  pushing  the  dais- 
ies in  France.    I  saw  the  Dead.*' 

The  preacher  made  no  reply,  and 
a  silence  fell  as  falls  in  the  Abbey 
when  the  vesper  bell  is  calling  and 
the  soul  replies. 

Part  IT. 
The  Headquarters  Staff  of  the  can- 
tonment decided  to  fittingly  celebrate 
Christmas  and  New  Year.  Victory 
had  kissed  the  Allied  banner  and  the 
Armistice  paved  the  way  for  illumi- 
nations. Accordingly  a  large  area  of 
land  near  Headquarters  Hill  was  fes- 
tooned  with    thousands    of  colored 
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lights  forming  a  gi'eat  square.  In 
the  center,  on  a  large  platform  twelve 
feet  high,  was  erected  a  huge  Christ- 
mas tree.  The  road  previously  men- 
tioned was  likewise  draped,  -so  that 
when  darkness  fell  fairy  land  appear- 
ed. The  Christmas  festivities  were 
held  in  the  various  huts,  and  on 
Christmas  Eve  a  great  community 
&i»ng  was  held  around  the  tree. 

New  Year's  Eve  the  plans  differed. 
It  was  decided  to  hold  great  gather- 
ings in  the  auditoriums  of  the  **Y," 
Jewish  WeUare  and  Knights  of  Col- 
umbus at  10 :30.  Addresses  were  de- 
livered by  Augustus  Thomas  and 
Francis  Rogers  of  New  York.  At 
11 :30  the  meetings  adjourned,  and  all 
gathered  around  the  tree.  Over  8,000 
were  present.  The  Commander  of  the 
Camp  surprised  the  preacher  by  tell- 
iiig  him  that  after  a  few  brief  remarks 
he  was  going  to  have  him  take  charge 
of  the  assemblage  and  usher  them  in- 
to the  New  Year.  The  preacher  was 
afraid;  he  told  the  Commander  so, 
but  in.  the  army  you  obey  orders.  For 
what  followed  the  preacher  takes  no 
credit  unto  himself.  The  experience 
born  out  of  the  womb  of  the  hour 
could  not  be  duplicated,  and  as  John 
Kelman  at  Yale,  in  relating  a  per- 
sonal experience  at  the  front,  said, 
*  *  Please  forgive  the  personal  intimacy 
with  the  incident  and  accept  my  hum- 
ble connection  with  it  as  part  of  those 
events  over  which  we  have  no  con- 
trol, ' '  so  would  the  preacher.  He  be- 
gan to  think  of  his  old  sermons,  of 
some  suitable  text,  of  some  address 
back  home.  He  recalled  one  and  de- 
cided to  use  it.  At  twenty  minutes 
to  twelve  he  ascended  the  high  plat^ 
form  and  stood  with  his  back  to  the 
tree.  Out  of  the  darkness  flashed  a 
powerful  searchlight  and  played  ful- 
ly upon  him,  so  that  every  line  of  his 
features  could  be  seen  by  that  multi- 
tude. Momentarily  blinded  the  old 
address  failed  him.  Instead  of  it  he 
saw  the  wounded  soldier  by  the  road- 
side, and  once  again  he  heard  his 
voice,  **I  saw  the  Dead."  Immediate- 
ly acting  upon  impulse  he  told  the 


story,  told  of  the  prayer  meeting  of 
191/,  of  the  comrades  who  had  assist- 
ed in  building  the  road  over  which 
they  would  go  to  celebrate  that  night, 
lie  said  nothing  of  patriotism  as  one 
thinks  of  patriotic  addresses,  but 
spoke  in  the  vein  of  that  long  ago, 
when  as  a  child  he  was  commended  to 
God  at  bedtime  and  told  of  the  An- 
gels* watch  till  the  shadows  fled 
away.  The  simplicity  of  the  story 
made  him  fearful,  but  the  deepening 
silence  encouraged  him  to  proceed. 
That  other  road,  sacred  to  Christen- 
dom, became  linked  to  this  road. 
Someone  in  the  silence  gave  expres- 
sion in  applause,  but  there  was  no  at- 
mosphere for  this.  Led  along,  the 
preacher  stated  that  he  was  moved  to 
do  something  which  he  believed  they 
would  approve — he  would  ask  them 
to  bow  their  heads  in  silent  prayer, 
dedicating  themselves  so  as  to  be  wor- 
thy of  the  Dead.  It  is  well  to  let  the 
press  correspondent  give  the  impres- 
sion: 

**0f  all  moments  in  camp  life  the 
silence  that  followed  the  appeal  of 
the  speaker  was  the  most  impressive 
ever  experienced.  In  the  soft  falling 
rain  he  stood,  bareheaded  and 
bowed,  having  lifted  that  vast  au- 
dience into  the  soldier's  realm 
of  prayer.  The  spotlight  playing 
upon  the  praying  figure  shadowed 
the  multitude  which  likewise  stood 
silent.  Not  a  soldier  moved.  Then  at 
midnight,  in  the  distance,  sounded 
**Taps,''  and  out  of  the  darkness 
above  unfolded  the  Flag,  falling 
gracc^fully  until  it  hung  upon  its  in- 
visible wire.  As  the  meeting  silently 
ended,  the  crowd  silently  dispersed, 
to  walk  the  sacred  road  of  the  sacrf 
ficial  dead.  No  soldier  will  forget  his 
dedication  in  1919.'' 

Someone  has  stated  that  the  soldier 
will  demand  practical  preaching  when 
the  war  ceased.  By  this  was  doubt- 
less meant  that  preachers  would  be 
called  upon  to  deal  with  the  things 
that  are  seen,  while  the  things  that 
are  unseen  would  silently  pass  out 
of  the  realm.    We  have  been  told  that 
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soldiers  cared  not  for  the  mystical.  It 
did  not  prove  so  that  night.  The 
preacher  continued  for  two  more 
mouths  in  service  and  returned  to  the 
path  he  had  left — the  path  that 
wooed  him  to  the  ministry^— the  re- 


emphasizing  of  the  eternal  values, 
and  to  restate  again  and  again  the 
reality  of  His  farewell,  **I  am  with 
you  always,  even  unto  the  end. ' '  And 
the  soldiers  showed  that  they  be- 
lieved and  felt  it. 


^5*        ^55        ^5* 

CROP  CONDITIONS  IN  NORTH  DAKOTA 

By  General  Missionary  John  G,  Dickey 


FROM  Bismarck  eastward  the 
prospects  for  good  crops  are 
fair  to  excellent,  but  as  one 
goes  west  they  grow  rapidly  worse. 
In  fact,  they  are  considered  about 
the  i)oorest  that  can  be  remembered. 
The  majority  of  farmers  have  turned 
to  dairying,  which  somewhat  alle- 
viates the  distress,  but  it  also  brings 
the  question  of  food  for  the  stock  to 
the  front.  Many  cattle  owners  are 
shipping  out  all  their  stock  that  is 
fit  for  market,  others  are  going  to 
the  east  to  put  up  hay,  while  quite 
a  number  are  shipping  their  herds  to 
easterly  points  where  they  may  find 
pasture.  Those  who  own  only  small 
herds  of  dairy  stock  will  be  able,  by 
cutting  Russian  thistles  and  all 
roughage  possible,  to  keep  on.  Much 
of  the  rye  was  cut  for  this  purpose 
since  it  did  not  fill.  The  grasshop- 
pers have  literally  ruined  many  a 
good  prospect  east  of  the  Missouri, 
while  west  of  it  cutworms  took  much 
of  the  young  corn  and  some  of  the 
grain. 

But  with  all  this,  even  an  ''old- 
timer"  like  the  General  Missionary 
is  surprised  to  find  so  little  whining 
and  so  evident  an  intention  to  go 
right  on  if  only  the  winter  can  be 
passed  without  too  heavy  a  loss. 
Here  is  where  our  paternalistic  pur- 
poses of  government  have  come  into 
play,  for  it  appean  that  all  that  is 
I>ossible  is  being  done  to  help    the 


farmers  who  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  are  about  to  lose.  The 
pickings  of  all  who  might  profit  be- 
cause of  the  losses  of  others  will 
not  be  so  large  as  has  been  the  case 
in  other  seasons  of  crop  failures. 

It  has  also  occurred  to  the  General 
Missionary  that  we  are  raising  up  a 
generation  with  wonderful  fighting 
qualities  amid  the  hardships  of  these 
semi-arid  prairie  regions.  Only  the 
fighters  stay  by.  An  old  man  with 
whom  the  preacher  was  talking  on 
the  depot  platform  of  a  Montana 
town  while  they  were  waiting  for 
the  midnight  train,  answered  an  in- 
quiry about  the  crops  by  saving 
** Mister,  I  haven't  got  enough  on 
one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  to  feed 
a  pigeon  over  winter,  and  this  is  the 
fourth  year  I  have  lost  my  crop.  Bi;t 
I  aih't  a  whinin'.  I've  got  some  fine 
dairy  cows  that'll  keep  us  a  goin'." 
**But  what  in  the  world  will  your 
cows  live  on?"  asked  the  mission- 
ary. **You  cannot  afford  to  pay 
fifty  dollars  a  ton  for  feed  for  sixty- 
cent  cream."  **No,  and  I  ain't  goin' 
to.  Say,  Mister,  you  just  ought  to 
see  the  dandy  Russian  thistles  I  have 
a  growin',"  was  his  answer.  It 
seems  that  a  year  ago  he  wintered 
his  stock  entirely  on  these  weeds. 
May  God  send  us  more  of  the  ''fight- 
ing blood"  preachers  to  match  the 
need  and  the  courage  of  these 
prairie  heroes!" 


Nowhere  is  there  a  greater  demand  for  education  than  in  the  ministr^^ 
Today,  whether  in  answer  to  a  general  demand  or  not,  the  educational  re- 
quirements are  such  that  a  man  with  only  a  common  school  training,  though 
he  mav  be  first-class  in  native  abilitv,  cannot  enter  our  ministriV'  even  if  it  be 
made  known  that  ho  is  to  spend  his  in  in  thi^  local  ranks  and  among  his  own 
people.  — The  Covgrecintional  News 
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THE  C.  H.  M.  S.  TREASURY 

CHARLIt  H.  BAKER*  Trmmrtr 
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8,446.80 
U.  688.17 

8.46L74 
8,602.88 

6,984.66 
9,066J9 

28.86L89 
12.86L86 

TlMIT'^A^A 

8,889.06 

8,141.87 

41.14 

8.100.78 

xnorvH^v  ••••••...•••••••♦. 

247.19 

16.000i2S 

FOR 
FOUR 
MONTHS 

AT*f»  flTe  pr«Tioiit  JT% 
Prmnt  joar  ■■■.■((■■.••■ 

826,689.78 
36,723.19 

9,89L28 
9,636.64 

35.0e0.98 
46,868.78 

11,969.10 
11.946.88 

28.111.88 
84.811.90 

M.264J6 
89,408.71 

FROM 

TnfifMt  1 1  ■  I  • 

11.083.44 

144.81 

11,177.76 

11.200.08 

APRH.  I 

22.27 

29,847.44 

Matured  Conditional  Gifts  (4  montlis)  $24,250.    Last  year,  same  period,  1900.00 


SATISFACTORY  FINANCES 

There  being  no  August  number  of  the  magazine  the  financial  record 
of  two  months  is  shown.  We  are  well  in  advance  of  the  average  and  very 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  four  months'  comparison.  We  are  inclined 
to  credit  the  Every  Member  Canvass  with  the  greater  part  of  this  gain, 
and  shall  look  for  it  to  continue,  although  we  do  not  dare  to  lean  too 
heavily  on  this  expectation.  All  the  gain  we  have,  and  more,  is  needed  to 
take  care  of  the  work  on  the  increased  schedules,  which  are  inevitable  in 
these  days.  The  legacy  receipts  do  not  make  a  favorable  comparison  with 
other  years.  The  Conditional  Gift  account,  however,  more  than  makes  up 
the  deficiency  to  date. 
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^  '•  Secretary  Cady  on  hiA  return  from  Hawaii  and  the  Pacific  Coast  has 
.  visited  a  number  of  conferences  of  the  Western  States,  and  also  the  cities 
where  the  American  Missionary  Association  has  work.  He  has  familiarized 
'  himself  in  larger  measure  than  ever  before  with  the  needs  of  the  western 
part  of  the  country;  and  now,  with  his  thorough  study  of  the  situation  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  he  will  present  the  important  work  of  the  A.  M.  A. 
with  greater  power  than  ever.  'Hie  interesting  reports  of  Dr.  Oady  have 
brought  new  light  upon  our  Oriental  work  and  are  of  great  value. 

Dr.  Hinman,  who  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  in  charge  of  the  work 
among  Chinese  and  Japanese  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  found  some  old  friends 
there  among  the  Oriental  pastors  and  people,  and  brought  home  to  the  terri- 
tory most  clearly  the  advantages  of  closer  cooperation  between  Hawaii  and 
the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  development  of  church  activities.  As  we  went  about 
the  Territory,  his  message  of  fellowship  was  strengthening  to  all  lines  of 
the  Oriental  work. 

4    4    4 

Our  schools  are  now  having  their  commencements.  Commencements  do 
not  come  at  the  close  of  the  year  but  at  the  beginning.  Colleges  begin  their 
years  with  the  admission  of  their  freshman  classes.  Hence  commencement. 
Our  A.  M.  A.  Commencements  are  when  the  schools  commence  and  not  when 
they  close.  Graduations  are  not  commencements.  Will  principals  kindly 
noteT 

4    4    4 

The  statistics  of  our  new  army,  now  becoming  available,  present  some 
astounding  figures.  In  an  examination  of  25  per  cent  of  the  drafted  men 
at  thirteen  camps  30.8  per  cent  were  found  illiterate,  and  it  was  said  that 
throughout  the  army  a  total  of  24.9  per  cent  of  the  men  drafted  were  un- 
able to  read  a  newspaper,  to  write  a  letter  home,  or  to  read  one  they  had 
received.  Is  this  not  a  fine  commentary  and  a  scathing  indictment  of  our 
system  of  compulsory  education? 

In  an  examination  of  all  drafted  men  29  per  cent  or  1,190,450  men 
were  rejected  as  physically  unfit  for  general  military  service.  This  be- 
speaks some  method  of  compulsory  physical  training  during  adolescent 
years  if  the  general  health  of  the  nation  is  to  be  conserved. 

Instruction  in  hygiene  is  an  absolute  necessity.  In  this  examination 
Americans  stood  better  than  foreigners,  country  boys  than  city  boys  and 
whites  better  than  the  blacks. 
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EDITORIAL 


THAT  which  we  have  feared  has  come  to  pass.  The  war  and  the  Negro 
soldiers'  part  in  it  has  given  the  preat  mass  of  the  Negro  people  a 
new  sense  of  self  esteem  and  a  new  consciousness  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights.  Not  only  those  who  went  but  those  who  remained 
have  had  their  desires  and  their  purposes  quickened,  and  have  been  led  to 
feel  a  new  sensitiveness  to  their  wrongs.  The  outbreaks  at  Washington  and 
Chicago  and  other  places  are  evidently  a  part  of  a  general  program  to 
resent  this  ou  the  part  of  such  white  people  as  those  engaged  in  these  riots 
and  those  who  have  incited  them  who  resent  any  suggestion  of  a  better 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  man  on  the  part  of  the  Negro,  The  revived  Ku 
KIux  Klan  advertises  itself  for  this  purpose,  and  largely  the  white  people  of 
the  South  not  only  cultivate  this  race  prejudice  but  do  whatever  they  can — 
and  it  unhappily  is  much— to  intensify  it,  in  order  to  "keep  the  Negro  in 
his  place,"  So  it  must  needs  be  that  offences  eorae.  An  Bx-Senator  of 
Mississippi  for  example  loudly  calls  upon  the  whites  to  organize  mobs. 

No  people,  more  sincerely  deplore  this  than  a  lai^e  element  of  South- 
ern white  people  whose  work  in  the  adjustment  of  the  races  is  made  all  the 
harder  because  of  it.  They  wish  justice  to  the  Negro  but  with  their  defini- 
tion of  justice  and  their  interpretation  of  it.  But  of  one  thing  we  are  sure  : 
when  lawlessness  meets  lawlessness  and  mobs  are  met  with  mobs  the  whites 
are  sure  to  defeat  their  own  purpose,  and  the  blacks  only  lose  by  lawless 
violence  in  their  just  resentment.  Let  us  hope  that  the  good  South  may  be 
strong  against  the  reactionary  South  in  its  own  interest  and  welfare  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Negro.    For  if  they  suffer,  they  will  suffer  together. 

#     ft     ♦ 

Dr.  Dillard,  President  of  the  Jeans  and  Slater  Board,  who  is  giving  him- 
self without  reservation  to  the  uplift  of  the  Negro  peoples  of  the  South,  ia 
entitled  to  great  weifiht  in  his  opinion  and  judgment  concerjiing  them. 
We  are  glad  that  so  great  a  philanthropist  and  prophet  as  Dr,  Dillard  is  can 
sec  a  sliining  light  rifting  the  very  dark  clouds  that  overhang  the  Negro 
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people  just  now,  of  which  the  desperately  wicked  appeal  of  the  newly  formed 
Ku  Klux  Elan  to  race  prejudice  and  its  lawless  threats  of  terror  and 
violence  together  with  the  brutal  riots  are  in  evidence.  This  is  his  testimony 
at  a  recent  Sociological  Congress  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee : 

**Each  year  makes  another  step  in  the  progress  of  race  relations  in  the 
Southern  states.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  a  race  made  such 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  improvement  as  the  Negro  race  has  made  during 
the  past  sixty  years. 

**  Never  before  in  history  during  any  period  of  sixty  years  have  two 
races,  thrown  together  so  closely,  been  known  to  reach  such  a  reapproach- 
raent  for  good  as  we  find  in  the  South.  It  takes  time  to  change  the  habits  of 
thought  and  feeling  among  individuals.  It  takes  a  still  longer  time  for  social 
groups  to  change  their  habits.  We  must  therefore,  be  very  patient  one  with 
the  other. 

*'I  have  been  over  the  South  time  and  time  again.  Bach  year  I  have  seen 
marked  improvement  in  race  relations.  It  is  better  for  us  all  who  stay  in  the 
South  to  remain  in  fellowship  and  cooperation.  We  must  learn  to  live  to- 
gether in  love,  good-feeling,  and  co-operation.  We  must  give  the  Negro  a 
chance  to  develop  into  full  stature  of  manhood. 

**The  colored  people  during  the  war  were  called  upon  to  take  their  part 
of  the  nation's  burden.  They  did  more  than  was  expected.  Their  war  work 
was  amazing. 

"The  South  has  come  to  the  conviction  that  justice,  fairness  and  good 
feeling  are  the  best  ways  of  improving  relations  between  the  races.  State 
superintendents  of  public  instruction  are  getting  large  appropriations  for 
the  colored  schools.  Justice  and  Christianity  reach  over  all  facts.  We  can 
have  faith  in  the  future." 

4    «    « 

Dr.  Du  Bois,  editor  of  the  Crisis,  who  made  a  personal  examination  of 
army  conditions  among  the  Negro  soldiers  in  Prance  gives  something  of  the 
achievement  of  the  different  Negro  units  and  calls  attention  to  a  matter  that 
is  of  special  and  vital  interest  to  every  Negro,  concerning  the  difficulties 
and  discriminations  which  the  Negro  officers  and  privates  encountered 
during  their  service  in  Prance.  The  officers  in  the  army  from  the 
South  succeded  in  convincing  those  in  authority  that  it  was  necessary  to 
officer  Negro  soldiers  with  Southern  white  men,  who  knew  ''how  to  handle 
the  Negro,"  and  everything  Southern  is  covered  by  the  statement  ** handling 
the  Negro."  It  meant  the  old  Southern  attitude  toward  the  Negro  that  is 
to  be  found  on  the  average  plantation  in  the  South  today.  This  is  verified  in 
any  number  of  instances.  Dr.  Du  Bois'  statements  are  borne  out  by  soldier 
after  soldier,  and  by  men  not  of  the  radical  type,  but  men  thoroughly  con- 
servative. Many  of  the  commanders  of  Negro  troops  were  an  actual  dis- 
grace to  the  principles  for  which  we  were  fighting.  If  this  attitude  on  the 
part  of  American  officers  was  reprehensible,  what  shall  we  say  about  the 
General  Order  th§t  was  issued  witJi  the  purpose  of  informing  the  French 
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of  the  American  attitude  toward  the  Negro  T    It  warned  French  officers, 
soldiers,  and  citizens  against  association  with  Negro  officers  and  soldiers, 

making  very  clear  the  manner  in  which  the  Negro  was  treated  in  America ; 

and  what  is  more,  this  General  Order  suggested  that  America  desired  that 

the  French  people  treat  Negroes  in  the  same  way.    There  were  American 

soldiers  who  went  to  fight  for  democracy  and  at  the  same  time  these  white 

American  officers  and  soldiers  actually  attempted  to  set  up  on  French  soil 

American  prejudice  against  the  Negro  while  Negroes  were  pouring  out  their 

very  blood  for  the  perpetuity  of  their  nation.    We  have  no  doubt  but  that 

Dr.  Du  Bois  has  written  the  truth  in  this  matter.  It  is  a  hard  truth,  and  one 
that  some  people  would  like  to  suppress,  and  if  American  officers  were  so 

mean  and  contemptible  as  to  practice  their  game  of  prejudice  on  French 

soil,  then  let  them  be  game  enough  to  own  it  and  take  the  shame  of  it. 

— South  Western  Christian  Advocate, 

^    ^     ^ 

TEIE  CONGREGATIONALIST  in  its  educational  number  quotes  a  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  secretary  who  stirred  up  the  memories  of  a  hundred  college 
graduates  to  answer  the  question,  ''What  do  you  consider  the  most 
valuable  thing  in  your  college  experience  T'  Eighty-six  testified  that  it  was 

the  personality  of  the  teacher ;  that  greater  than  the  perfection  of  the  equip- 
ment is  the  personality  of  the  teacher.    And  yet  we  constantly  hear  far  more 

about  equipment  or  the  lack  of  it  and  far  less  than  the  question,  **Who  is 

the  teacher  r* 

The  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  with  its  splendid  system  of  schools  and  higher  institu- 
tions in  its  missionary  fields  will  not  appoint  a  teacher  or  worker  in 
any  capacity  who  does  not  first  of  all  bring  a  decided  Christian  life  and 
character  and  this  has  always  been  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
A.  M.  A.  whose  accent  like  that  of  the  American  Board  is  upon  the  word 
''Missionary."  It  is  a  BUssionary  Association  which  educates,  and  its  9^ 
peal  to  the  churches  is  upon  this  basis.  And  just  here  we  again  quote  the 
Conjure/Nationalist,  viz : 

"Too  seldom  nowadays  when  a  new  instructor  is  engaged  is  an  inquiry 

made  with  reference  to  his  attitude  toward  religion.     If  he  seems  to  be 

competent  in  his  own  department,  nothing  is  asked  about  his  ability  to  mold 

character  or  his  sympathy  with  the  Christian  church.    He  may  be  flippant 

or  agnostic,  or  a  perfect  non-conductor  of  religion,  but  so  long  as  he  seems 

to  qualify  intellectually  he  is  forthwith  accepted.    And  the  singular  fact 

is  that  boards  of  trustees  composed  to  a  large  extent  of  prominent  CSiristian 

ministers  and  laymen,  of  professors  in  theological  seminaries  and  secretaries 

of  missionary  societies  tacitly  endure  or  at  least  acquiesce  in  this  narrow 

basis  of  choosing  college  presidents  and  college  instructors." 

Emphatically  the  A.  M.  A.  insists  upon  the  Christian  teacher  in  its 
schools  for  youth  in  their  most  plastic  years,  and  with  the  greatest  need  of 

Christian  instruction  and  the  example  of  a  personality  that  carried  with  it 

a  saving  infiuence. 
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THE  JOSEPH  K.  BRICK  SCHOOL  AT  BRICKS.  N.  C. 

Principal  Mxtrden  caOs  nttenlion  to  the  fact  that  in  Augmt  the  school  vat  (tKiKy-Cour 
year»  old.     He  ha»  been  the  only  prineipal.     Hr  %erUe»: — 

WE   began  with    the    modest    or  who  farm  on  their  own  account, 
□umber    of    five    teachers     The  number  who    come    from    the 
and   officers.     We   register     farms  with  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
now  about  twenty  teachers  and    of-     course  and  who  expect  to  go  back 
ficers.    We  began  school  the  first  of     to  the  farms  is  altogether  too  few. 
October  that  year  and  had  only  one        Many  of  our  people  labor  under 
the  mistaken  idea  that  they  need  ed< 
uoating  only  to  make  money.    Many  - 
of  them  are  making  money  and  ac- 
cumulating farms  and  homes  with- 
out education  and  so  they  argue  now 
that  they  do  not  need  education.  The 
national  government  and    state    are 
emphasizing  more  than  ever  the  im- 
portance of  the  sort    of    education 
that  will  make  the  best  men.    What 
the  state  is  doing  in  the  way  of  stim- 
ulating the  farmers  to  grow  better 
products  and  to  do  it  more    intelli- 
gently the  Brick  School  has  done  all 
these  years. 

We  have  not  only  tried  to  stimu- 
late the  farmer  but  we  have  tried  to 
make  more  intelligent  housewives. 
Our  kitchen,  dining  room,  laundry, 
etc.,  are  open  for  the  training  of  our 
girla  who  want  to  perfect  themselves 


student  the  first  day.  We  shall  re- 
port a  total  enrollment  of  studente 
this  year  of  294.  We  have  had  in 
former  years  nearly  four  hundred. 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  institution  in  all  household    arts.    Very    many 

to  teach  the  students  who  come  to  us  girls  who  have  come  here;  willing  to 

the  important  lessons  how  to  extract  stay  long  neough  and  to  do  all  the 

from  the  soil  the  largest    and    best  drudgery  which  goes  with  the  work, 

products  which  the  community  needs  have  gone  from  us  real     artists    in 

for  its  consumption.     We    are    not  their  line.     Our     only     grievance  is 

running  an  experiment    station    be-  that  we  do  not  have  all  who  ought 

cauae  we  do  not  have  the  sort  of  help  to  come,  and  of  those  who  come,  the 

and  the  amount  of  money  that  such  great  bulk  are  not  willing  to  stay 

a  station  would     need.     We     know  long  enough  to  get  it.     They    want 

how  it  should  be  done.    We  have  the  short  cuts.    The  only   way    to    be- 

ideaU.    We  are  teaching  the  lessons  come    an    artist    in    the    culinary 

to  country  boys  and  city  boys  who  line  is  to  be  willing  to  spend  many 

come  to  us  from  every  part  of  the  days,  and  years  too,  over    the    hot 

State.    They  do  not    all    get    their  stove  and  too  often  in  a  sweltering 

lessons  of  course.    Very  many  leave  hot  room.    To  become  a  real  artist 


after  getting  here  because  they  are 
not  willing  to  go  through  the  stren- 
uousnesB  of  the  daily  drill  which  it 
takes  to  make  efficiency.  We  have 
hoped  that  this  sort  of  work  would 
especially  appeal  to  the  sons  of 
farmers  who  own  farms  of  their  own 


must  do  the  real  thing.  Coming 
as  many  o£  our  young  people  do 
from  homes  where  everything  is 
"easy-go-lucky"  they  are  not  will- 
ing  to  do  the  strenuous  tasks  that 
bring  efliciency. 
Our  girls  are  also  taught  the  use 
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of  the  needle.  I  do  not  know  of 
anything  that  is  of  more  importance 
than  that  our  young  people  should 
be  dexterous  with  the  needle  in  mak- 
ing their  own  clothes  or  the  clothes 
of  others. 

The  school  conducts  a  shop  in 
which  manual  training  is  taught. 
Every  boy  is  given  a  chance  to  be- 
come proficient  with  the  handling  of 
tools.  Those  who  stick  to  it  and  stay 
in  school  long  enough  have  no  trou- 
ble in  getting  all  the  work  they  can 
do.  The  demand  in  this  line  for 
workers  has  never  been  supplied.  I 
have  just  received  a  letter  $rom  one 
of  our  boys  who  writes  that  he  is  re- 
ceiving forty  dollars  a  week  at  the 
shipyards.  "We  have  many  others 
who  are  doing  the  same. 

We  have  a  six-year  high  school 
course  beginning  with  the  seventh 
grade.  Those  who  finish  this  course 
have  no  trouble  in  entering  the 
first  year  of  any  of  our  leading 
A.  M.  A.  colleges.  They  be- 
come the  best  teachers  in  the 
community  and  we  simply  cannot 
furnish  all  the  teachers  we  are 
asked  to  furnish.  Not  a  week  passes 
but  that  I  am  solicited  by  those  in 
public  school  authority  to  send 
teachers  to  take  responsible  places. 
The  academic  side  must  be  empha- 
sized very  much  because  no  efiBciency 
af  the  hand  can  be  had  without  a 
lot  of  brain  power.  To  try  to  train 
the  hand  without  the  head  is  just 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

Along  with  the  training  of  the 
head  and  the  hand  we  place  very 
much  emphasis  on  the  training  of 
the  heart  and  the  development  of 
Christian  character.  Those  who  will 
not  measure  up  in  these  matters 
when  they  have  been  given  every  in- 
centive to  do  so  are  not  kept  in  the 
institution. 

We  are  training  for  citizenship. 
Whatever  be  our  education,  whether 
of  the  head  or  hand,  if  our  Christian 
character  has  been  neglected  we 
shall  always  be  a  misfit  in  any  com- 


munity. We  must  learn  to  respect; 
the  rights  of  other  people  whatever 
their  station  in  life.  This  doctrine 
must  be  preached  from  the  pulpits 
to  all  the  people  especially  to  the 
youth.  It  must  be  taught  by  every 
school  teacher.  The  neglect  of  it  is 
the  best  invitation  that  Bolshevism 
and  the  devil  can  have.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  we  get  this 
viewpoint.  The  people  must  be  edu- 
cated and  trained  in  all  the  civilities 
of  life  so  as  to  fit  compatibly  into 
the  social  and  industrial  fabric  of 
their  community. 

We  quote  from  a  ciraUar  of  PHnctpal  iii- 
borden  sent  to  the  colored  people  in  Uiree  NorUk 
Carolina  oeniers.    It  teUa  tte  own  story. 

My  dear  BViend: 

Read  this  circular  and  think  about 
it.  You  are  living  in  the  greatest 
period  of  the  world's  history.  If 
you  do  not  seize  the  opportunity  that 
is  just  in  front  of  you  just  after  the 
close  of  this  war  and  prepare  to  use 
it  and  prepare  your  children  to  use 
it,  you  may  as  well  count  yourso 
out  of  the  world's  progress.  Any 
man  who  cannot  see  it  and  who  will 
not  prepare  for  it  will  be  a  nonen- 
tity. Education  is  the  only  thing 
that  will  count. 

Do  you  know  that  less  than  seven- 
ty-five per  cent  of  the  Negro  jwpu- 
lation  in  these  three  counties  are  en- 
rolled, and  that  only  about  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  enrollment  are  in 
average  attendance,  and  that  only 
about  thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  pop- 
ulation are  in  average  attendance. 
That  means  that  only  about  ope- 
third  of  the  children  are  in  school 
every  day  who  ought  to  be  there. 

The  democracy  for  which  we  are 
fighting  means  an  equal  opportunity 
for  every  human  creature  of  God's 
creation.  There  are  degrees  in  the 
mental  and  spiritual  realm  and  in 
the  social  and  material  progress  de- 
pendent absolutely  upon  your  ChrTs- 
tian  character  and  educational  fit- 
ness. 
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HALAWAl  MAKAHIKI  KANAIWAKUMAMAHIK.U  O  KA 
AHAHUI  EUANCLid  HAWAII        "" 

By  Secretary  Cady 
Which  being  interpreted  meaneth  "97th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Hawai- 
ian Evangelical  Association,"  and  which  word,  in  our  tongue,  the  longest 
word  stands  for,  I  verily  know  not.  But  then  what  is  that  in  a  land  where 
people  will  use  np  a  whole  case  of  type  in  naming  their  daughter  "Maria 
Kahiehie  Kamaunuikalaikaipo"  who  graduated  from  the  Kawaiahao  Semin- 
ary last  week!  One  would  think  that  when  a  language  contains  only  twelve 
letters  they  would  be  stingy  in  the  use  of  them,  but  instead  they  throw  them 

all  into  one  word  and 
repeat  the  ^process 
for  good  measure ! 
And  how  musical  it 
all  is  with  vowel  aft- 
er vowel  pouring 
forth  in  torrents! 

I  stood  in  the  old 
Hawaiian  church 
whose  foundations 
were  laid  by  Hiram 
Bingham  and  where 
the  kings  were  wont 
to  sit  in  those  days 
when  kings  were  al- 
lowed to  live  outside 
of  Holland.  My  ser- 
mon wa.s  interpreted 
by  Rev.  Stephen  De- 
sha, and  it  was  just 

DR-  AND  M»S.  CADY  AND  Pit.  AND  MRS,  HINMAN  ..  .       c  u 

tWL'uty-hve  years  be- 
fore that  he  had  interpreted  Dr.  Tallraadgf,  who  declared  him  to  he  the  most 
eloquent  interpreter  he  had  ever  heard.  I  quite  agree  with  him.  Stephen 
Desha  descends  on  his  father's  side  from  the  best  blood  of  Kentucky,  and  on 
his  mother's  side  from  fine  old  Hawaiian  stoek,  and  it  is  worth  a  trip  across 
the  continent  and  the  Pacific  to  hear  him  take  an  ordinary  sermon  and  put  it 
into  the  rich  imagery  of  the  islands  and  to  hear  the  people  respond  to  the 
music  of  his  voice!  If  one  thinks  he  cannot  preach,  let  him  pass  his  sermon 
through  the  hands  of  this  magician;  lie  will  find  his  most  ordinary  phrases 
set  on  fire  a  whole  audience.  Ho  thus  transmuted  my  prose  into  the  poetry 
of  this  musical  people  in  three  addresses,  and  now  I  know  I  am  a  great 
preacher! 

And  what  music!  Eveiy  Church,  Sunday-School,  Endeavor  Soi^iety 
came  ready  to  render  an  anthem.  Each  clioir  gathered  in  front,  one  after 
another, — not  only  the  young  but  grandmother^  leading  their  children  and 
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old  men — and  gave  ob  a  treat  to  real 
Hawaiian  music.  Some  were  the  old, 
old  songs  we  all  have  sung  but  trans- 
lated by  missionaries  into  their 
tongue,  some  popular  music  and  once 
without  accompaniment  of  any  kind 
they  rendered  an  Italian  opera  with 
words  of  their  own.  Everyone  sings. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  not 
one  of  the  audience  who  had  not 
made  his  or  her  appearance  in  one  or 
more  of  the  ehoruses.  Their  music 
without  organ  or  Ukelele  will  live 
with  me  always.  The  program  was 
replete  with  interest  from  beginning 
to  the  end  and  that  without  the  many 
addresses  which  the  traveling  secre- 
taries from  the  mainland  gave.  They 
are  a  greedy  lot  down  here,  and  like 
the  leeches  of  old  cry  ever  "more." 
Nor  let  anyone  think  that  it  was 
all  Hawaiian,  even  though  as  yet 
other  work  seems  to  be  overshadow- 
ed by  the  missionary  interest  of  this 


ancient  people,  for  now  the  new  peoples 
are  claiming  no  small  attention.  How  the 
streams  of  race  blood  converge  and  min- 
gle here  is  shown  in  the  mission  work 
done  by  the  Hawaiian  Board.  Of  the 
111  comprising  the  Association,  65  are 
Hawaiian,  11  Union  or  mostly  American, 
18  Japanese,  8  Chinese,  2  Portuguese,  and 
2  are  Filipino.  There  are  in  all  9,561 
church  members,  of  whom  4,019  are  in  the 
Hawaiian  churches,  2028  in  the  Union 
churches,  1,954  in  the  Japanese,  653  in  the 
Chinese,  298  in  the  Portuguese,  and  609  in 
the  Filipino.  During  the  past  year  620 
members  have  been  received  on  confession 
of  faith,  of  whom  278  joined  the  Hawaiian 
churches,  an  average  of  4.72  joined  the 
Union  churches,  or  an  average  of  nearly 
7;  120  joined  the  Japanese  churches  or  an, 
average    of    7 ;    59    joined    the    Chinese 
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chnrches  or  an  average  of  over  7,  9  joined  the  Portuguese  churches  or  an 
average  of  nearly  5,  and  82  joined  the  Filipino  churches  or  an  average  of  41. 
The  Sunday-Schools  show  a  net  loss  of  528,  probably  due  to  the  influenza, 
and  the  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  show  a  net  gain  of  70. 

One  of  the  most  unique  features  was  the  presentation  of  a  beautifully 
framed  diploma  or  certificate  by  Mr.  Lowry,  the  president,  to  four  of  the 
ehorches  which  have  come  to  self  support  during  the  past  year.  Two  of 
these  were  Japanese,  one  Chinese,  and  one  a  Portuguese  church.  The  con- 
secration shown  by  the  members  in  their  striving  for  this  independence  was 


gladly  applauded.  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  sufficient  praise  to  the  Hawai- 
ian Board  for  its  splendid  work  in  almost  every  part  of  the  islands.  Its  budget 
of  nearly  $90,000  is  most  of  it  met  by  gifts  from  the  little  over  2,000  mem- 
bers of  the  Union  churches,  surely  a  heavy  burden  and  one  not  often  carried 
by  BO  few  people.  It  is  true  that  some  of  it  comes  in  large  sums  from  a  very 
wealthy  person — a  single  gift  of  $12,000  annually  from  one  on  the  Island 
of  Maui  who  knows  what  a  contribution  their  work  is  to  the  welfare  of  his 
island.  Most  of  this  money,  however,  comes  from  the  descendants  of  those 
sterling  men  and  women  who  came  here  under  the  American  Board  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  this  new  state  in  the  Christian  gospel!  All  praise 
be  given  them ;  and  what  a  testimony  to  the  work  of  missions !  It  was*  just 
one  hundred  years  ago  this  coming  October  that  the  first  band  of  mission- 
aries set  out  from  old  Boston  Harbor.  Six  months  later,  they  landed  after 
rounding  Cape  Horn.  Next  April  a  Centennial  will  be  held  here,  and 
already  great  preparations  are  in  process  to  make  it  a  memorable  occasion 
in  the  history  of  Congregationalism  and  Missions.  And  where  else  may  one 
go  to  find  a  more  brilliant  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  in  a  century 
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under  the  lead  of  highly  educated  men  of  God  with  a.  burning  zeal  for  soalsf 
Moreover  what  is  also  of  great  import  at  this  hour,  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
would  not  be  over  this  marvolloiialy  strategic  Gibraltar  of  the  Mid-Pacific 
with  its  wonderful  Pearl  Harbor  and  its  jutting  extinct  volcanoes  hiding 
mighty  guns,  nor  would  these  islands  have  been  pouring  back  into  our 
States  its  wealth  of  sugar  and  fruits  when  these  were  of  no  small  moment  in 
the  hour  of  the  world's  need.  Tlie  past  hundred  years  challenge  one's 
admiration,  but  the  next  hundred  years  of  industrial  and  religious  develop- 
ment strains  a  prophet's  imagination. 


)L.  MONOLULO 


On  Friday,  .fuly  25,  the  French 
Chamber  oi"  Deputies  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  condemning  race 
prejudice  and  affirmirg  the  absolute 
equality  of  all  men  without  regard  to 
race  or  color. 

The  resolution  was  passed  after  a 
debate  superinduced  by  qut«tions 
about  the  rough  treatment  French 
colored  soldiers  from  Guadaloupe  and 
HTartiiii<iue  are  said  to  have  received 
from  Anifrican  military  police  in 
French  ports. 


The  resolution  unanimously  adopt- 
ed follows: 

"The  Chamber,  faithful  to  the  im- 
mortal principles  of  the  rights  of 
man,  condemning  all  prejudices  of 
religion,  caste  or  race,  solemnly  af- 
firms the  absolute  equality  of  all  men 
without  distinction  of  race  or  color, 
and  their  right  to  the  benefit  and  pro- 
tection of  all  the  laws  of  the  country. 
The  Chamber  counts  upon  the  gov- 
ernment to  apply  these  laws  and  see 
that  the  ncee.ssary  penalties  for  their 
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infringement  are  inflicted." 

Jules  Pams,  Minister  of  the  Inter- 
ior, replying  to  the  deputies,  said 
that  the  government  had  applied  pen- 
alties, and  asked  them  not  to  insist 
upon  a  discussion  of  **the  very  regret- 
table incidents,  as  Prance  does  not 
forget  the  services  rendered  by  her 
colored  sons." 

He  asked  for  reasons  of  **high  dip- 
lomacy," to  drop  the  subject.  The 
deputy  said  he  would  not  speak  of 


Dean  Moore  of  Howard  University 
after  an  extended  and  careful  inves- 
tigation of  race  relations  in  the  South 
r«»ports  to  the  International  Society 
League  that  a  propaganda  by  the  **In- 
iliistrial  Workers  of  the  World"  is 
hjrgely  responsible  for  race  riots  in 
Ni  rthem  cities,  and  is  also  creating 
aii  extremely  dangerous  state  of 
things  among  the  Southern  Negroes. 
The  propaganda  is  wide  spread  to  in- 
flame the  colored  people  against  all 
whites  and  is  making  a  tremendous 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  ignor- 
ant. Anarchists,  and. labor  radicals 
aie  using  the  return  of  thousands  of 
disgruntled  Negro  soldiers  w^ho  met 
unjust  treatment  from  American  of- 
ficers in  France  to  accomplish  their 
purposes  of  overturning  all  existing 
conditions,  says  Dean  Moore: 

**The  recent  action  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Jjabor  in  admitting 
colored  men  to  its  organization  was 
taken  because  the  blacks  are  being 
organized  by  the  Industrial  Workers 
of  the  AVorld. 

**  Never  before  have  T  known  such 
sensitiveness  in  a  situation  as  I  now 
discern  in  the  racial  relations  in  the 
Soutli.  I  have  foiind  a  suspicious  and 
latent  hostility  that  seems  amazingly 
impossible. 


questions  that  involved  diplomacy, 
but  he  protested  against  the  complic- 
ity of  the  French,  military  authorities 
in  these  incidents.  He  then  read  a 
confidential  circular  to  French  ofiic- 
ers  attached  to  the  American  army, 
setting  forth  how  American  opinion 
did  not  tolerate  **  familiarity  between 
whites  and  blacks." 

**And  it  is  America  that  wants  a 
society  of  nations,"  interjected  a 
deputy  from  the  Seine. 


**Any  blir.d  man,  knowing  the  con- 
ditions in  the  South,  could  plainly 
see  what  is  likely  to  result  in  a  few 
vears  unless  educational  conditions 
are  better.  The  .ron fusion  following 
the  Civil  War  will  be  nothing  com- 
pared with  what  we  shall  have  here. 
Frankl3%  we  are  ir.  danger  of  having 
a  little  Russia  in  many  sections  of  the 
Southland. ' ' 

**The  false  teachers  today  who  are 
encouraging  lawlessness  are  in  a  large 
measure  responsible  for  the  exodus  of 
Negro  labor  to  the  North,"  says  the 
report.  **The  race  riots  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  a  spirit  of  contempt  for  law 
joined  to  ignorance." 

**And    with    11,000,000   American 

Negroes  with  an  officially  reckoned 
adult  illiteracy  of  thirty  per  cent — 
although  it  is  much  higher — ^there  is 
a  substantial  barrier  to  a  spirit  of 
obedience  to  law  until  there  are  fun- 
damental changes  in  the  laws  of  the 
South  which  guarantee  but  do  not 
secure  certain  rights  for  the  Negro." 

Only  a  complete  revision  of  the 
prey  ailing  educational  practice  of 
Southern  states  and  prompt  action 
by  the  government  to  eliminate  illi- 
teracy among  both  ignorant  South- 
ern blacks  and  whites  can  help  a  sit- 
uation which,  otherwise,  will  rapidly 
grow  worse  as  time  progresses. 
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THE  A.  M.  A.  TREASURY 

IRVING  C.  GAYLORD,  Trtmmnr 


We  Rive  below  a  comparative  statement  of  the  receipts  for  July  and  for  the 
ten  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  to  July  3l8t 

RECEIPTS  FOR  JULY 


OhurthM 

Sunday 
School! 

Wonkon's 
SoctotlM 

Othor 
Socio 

tlot 

TP. 
8.  0. 

B. 

TOTAli 

iBdlrM- 
nail 

TOTAL 

i.^ 

TOTAL 

I91B 
1919 

1  8.266.74 
10.941.76 

290.66 
619.71 

2,067.81 
1.566.24 

5.00 

77.40 
37.62 

10,697.61 
13. 165.83 

2.690.15 
1.225.18 

13.387.76 
14.390.51 

6.065.28 
6.118.51 

18,453.01 
20.609.02 

Inc. 
Dttc. 

2,675.02 

329.06 

""491.57* 

"5.00 

"'39V78 

2,467.72 

"i.*464'.97* 

1.002.75 

1.063.23 

2.06S.98 

RECEIPTS  TEN  MONTHS  TO  JULY  31 
Available  for  Regular  Appropriations: 


Charchoi 

Sunday 
School! 

Womon's 
SoctoUoi 

Other 

Soclo- 

tioi 

T  P. 
8.  C. 

B. 

TOTAL 

IndlTld- 
uali 

TOTAL 

Ltgaclot 

TOTAL 

1918 
1919 

100.767.73 
104.944.17 

6,674.35 
7.106.33 

31.353  83 
27.150.90 

21.50 
35.95 

645.15 
578.21 

139,462.56 
139,816.53 

8.180.25 
4,801.09 

147.642.81 
144,616.68 

44.660.09 
61.451.10 

192,29S.90 
206.067.7S 

Inc. 
Doc 

4.176.41 

431.98 

*  *4,*262.93* 

14.45 

*"ah\ 

.^^.03 

"3,'S79.16* 

*  8.' 026.13 

16.801.01 

13.774«88 

Designated  by  Contributors  for  Special  Objects,  Outside  of  Regular  Appropriations: 


- 

Churchot 

Sunday 
School! 

Womon'i 
Soeiotlot 

Othor 
Soela- 

tloi 

T  P. 

8.  C. 

B. 

TOTAL 

IndiTid- 
uaU 

TOTAL 

.,«. 

TOTAL 

1917-18 
1918-19 

1  2,642.06 
1.979.63 

1,361.99 
1.374.56 

3,207.25 
4.396.37 

22.00 
120.00 

719.14 
290.48 

7,942.46 
8,159.99 

22,998.69 
22.493.87 

30.941.15 
80.653.86 

200.00 
60.00 

31.14L15 
30.708.88 

Inc. 

""iS^is 

22.57 

1,188.12 

98.00 

"428.71 

217.53 

Dec. 

604.82 

287.29 

160.00 

437.M 

SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS  FOR  TEN   MONTHS. 


RECEIPTS 

1917-18 

1918-19 

laerMM 

DaerMM 

Available  for  regular  Appropriations    •* 

$192,292.90 
31.141.15 

206.067.78 
30.703.86 

13,774.88 

DesiKnatecl  by  Contributors  for  Special  Objects 

437  29 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  TEN  MONTHS  TO  JULY  81   

$223,434.06 

236,771.64 

13.337.69 

FORM  OP  A  BEQUEST 

1  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of dollars  to  "The  American  Miaslonary 

Association.  Incorporated  by  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York.**     The 
will  should  be  attested  by  three  witnesses. 

CONDITIONAL  GIFTS 

Anticipated  bequests  are  received  on  the  Conditional  Qlft  plan;  the  Aasoclatlon 
agreeing  to  pay  an  annual  sum  in  semi-annual  payments  during  the  life  of  the  donor 
or  othor  designated  person.  For  Information,  write  The  American  Missionary  Aaaoela* 
Ueik 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH  BUILDING  SOCIETY 


A  parsonage  loan  to  our  Russian-German  Church  in  Dinuba,  California, 
enables  them  to  have  a  good  home  for  the  minister  alongside  of  their  attrac- 
tive new  house  of  worship. 

^P    ^p    ^p 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  is  stirring  for  a  decided  improvement  in 
church  equipment.  Not  only  are  they  planning  for  larger  and  better  quar- 
ters in  their  house  of  worship,  but  a  parsonage  project  is  also  part  of  the 
plan.    As  this  is  headquarters  for  our  Congregational  work  in  two  great 

states,  this  movement  is  of  special  interest. 

^P    ^p    ^p 

Our  Pilgrim  Church  (colored)  in  Tallahassee,  Florida,  is  only  two  years 
old,  but  has  a  constituency  which  promises  well  for  future  development. 
The  school  near  by  is  well  represented  in  its  membership.  They  have  bought 
a  church  ready-built  by  another  denomination,  and  our  Committee  has  voted 
an  appropriation  to  help  them  pay  for  it. 

^5*        ^55        ^5* 

Our  South  Side  Clmrch  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  moved  some  years 

ago  from  the  valley  to  the  plateau  on  the  high  bluff  beyond  the  old  location. 

In  this  Arlington  section  there  is  a  thickly-settled  community.    A  generous 

grant  and  loan  from  this  Society  have  just  enabled  this  chureh  to  complete 

the  payments  on  its  attractive  and  convenient  house  of  worship. 

«    «    « 

One  of  the  most  important  cities  in  North  Dakota  is  Minot,  in  the 
Mouse  River  Valley.  Our  church  there  has  been  handicapped  by  an  unfa- 
vorable location  and  inadequate  buildings.  Just  now  steps  are  being  taken 
to  secure  a  first  rate  lotj  not  far  from  the  large  Normal  School.  It  is  planned 
to  erect  the  first  unit  of  a  modern  church  building  very  soon.  The  north 
side  of  the  city  is  a  distinct  community  of  several  thousand  people,  and  our 
church  will  have  a  unique  opportunity  in  it. 

^5*        ^55        ^5* 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  help  the  little  church  in  Rapelje,  Montana,  in 
its  double  enterprise,  securing  both  church  and  parsonage  at  the  same  time. 
This  is  a  very  new  community,  amid  farms  and  ranches.  For  a  long  time 
the  pastor  could  find  no  place  in  the  vilape  where  he  could  live,  so  he  was 
compelled  to  stay  on  his  homestead  some  miles  away.  At  last  he  was  able 
to  crowd  his  family  into  two  rooms  in  the  village.  Soon  he  will  be  housed  in 

the  cosy  parsonage,  which  he  is  helping  to  build  with  his  own  hands. 

«    «    « 

Out  in  North  Dakota,  near  its  Western  border,  a  solitary  hill  rises  out 
of  the  prairie.  Beneath  its  shadow  was  built  some  years  ago  our  Rocky 
Butte  Church,  named  from  the  hill.  But  the  real  center  of  country  life 
there  proved  to  be  at  Thelan,  on  the  railroad  four  miles  away.  So  they 
have  moved  the  church  down  to  that  point,  improving  the  building,  rededi- 
oating  it,  and  are  starting  Evangelistic  meetings  in  it  this  summer.  They 
still  call  it  the  "Rocky  Butte  Church,"  and  we  are  glad  that  new  aid  from 
this  Society  has  made  this  change  possible. 
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SECRETARY  JAMES  ROBERT  SMITH.  D.  D. 

By  Assacialt  Sicrttary  Richards 

IN  the  July  number  of  The  Ahe:ri-  It  is  significant  that  the  Middle 
CAN  Mission  VRT  we  gave  a  hear-  West  is  furnishing  manv  of  our  lead- 
ty  welcome  +o  Dr.  James  Robert     ers  in  this  new  day.  lis  vigorous  vitaJ- 


Smith  who  eomos  to  l-e  the  Church 
building  Secrciary  of  this  Society, 
proinisiing  a  fulliT  and  more  adequate 
introduction  iti  the  September  num- 
her.  We  aro  pflad  to  present  him  to 
the  churches  as  n  man  admirably  fi'.- 
id  to  underial;j  on  their  bohalf  thf. 
gre:  t  work  upo;i  whieh  hn<  enters. 
"Wiih  a  nafur-  inriehed  and  disciplin- 
ed *:y  heredi'y,  by  sehcoliug  and  ex- 
perience, he  '.■•^.■ius  to  his  ;iew  ta'-V 
with  a  fine  equipment. 


provides  treasures  which  bless 
the  whole  country.  The  Church  Ex- 
tension Boards  give  evidence  of  this, 
tor  Secretaries  Burton,  Moore  and 
Bloom,  who  have  so  large  a  share  in 
directing  the  homeland  work,  have 
come  to  the  metropolitan  center  from 
that  section.  And  now  Dr.  Smith 
comes  from  St.  Paul,  with  the  tonic 
air  of  Minnesota  in  his  blood,  and  the 
optimism  of  the  great  Northwest  in 
his  heart,  to  rally  the  churches  of  the 
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whole  country  to  a  closer  fellowship. 
Born  ia  a  minister's  home  in  Illi- 
nois, it  was  natural  that  he  and  two 
of  his  brothers  should  later  find  them- 
selves in  the  ministry.  The  United 
Brethren,  in  whose  ranks  his  father 
was  a  preacher,  are  closely  akin  to 
Con^egationalists  in  their  freedom 
and  their  evangelical  spirit,  and 
though  we  failed  to  form  an  organic 
union  with  them  a  few  years  ago,  we 
are  fortunate  in  having  in  our  pulpits 
today  these  three  brothers  from  that 
family  of  faith. 

But  it  was  not  to  the  ministry  that 
Dr.  Smith  first  turned  when  his 
school  training  was  over.  His  first 
choice  of  a  profession  was  the  law. 
In  1886  he  had  so  far  mastered  Coke 
and  Blackstone  that  he  opened  an 
office  as  an  attorney.  Por  six  years 
he  practiced  law  successfully,  most  of 
the  time  in  Kansas  City.  This  was 
valuable  training  for  his  present 
work,  for  many  church  building 
problems  involve  legal  questions  in 
which  expert  knowledge  is  of  prime 
importance. 

More  and  more,  however,  his  heart 
was  urging  him  toward  the  ministry. 
Ille  turned  away  from  the  beckoning 
prizes  that  allured  him.  A  church  in 
Hennepin,  Illinois,  asked  him  to  be 
its  minister,  and  he  remained  with 
that  people  a  year.  But  he  felt  the 
need  of  a  theological  training,  and  ac- 
cepted a  esill  to  Blue  Island,  near 
Chicago,  where  he  could  at  the  same 
time  pursue  his  studies  in  Chicago 
University  and  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary. 

After  two  years  there,  he  accepted 
a  call  to  Pilgrim  Congregational 
Church  in  Superior,  Wisconsin.  Here 
his  congregation  soon  outgrew  its 
house  of  worship.  It  could  not  hold 
the  increasing  numbers  that  wanted 
to  hear  that  new  preacher.  They  were 
driven  to  the  opera  house  as  the  only 
auditorium  large  enough,  and  for 
nearly  two  years  services  were  held 
there.  The  Sunday  School,  also,  in 
which  he  took  a  special  interest,  found 
the  old  quarters  inadequate.    So  he 


led  the  people  in  building  a  new,  com- 
modious and  attractive  house  of  wor- 
ship, with  suitable  rooms  for  social 
and  educational  purposes.  Naturally 
he  called  on  the  Church  Building  So- 
ciety to  lend  a  hand  in  this  enter- 
prise, and  thus  established  a  connec- 
tion which  now  matures  in  his  coming 
to  headquarters  as  Secretary. 

During  his  pastorate  in  West  Su- 
perior he  made  a  strong 'impression 
on  the  community,  winning  the  favor 
of  all  both  as  a  citizen  and  pastor. 
He  was  held  in  high  regard  by  all 
the  churches  and  ministers  in  the 
state.  When  the  State  Convention 
was  held  in  his  church,  one  who  knew 
him  well  wrote  of  him  in  the  state 
paper,  **Oui'  Church  Life,'*  as  fol- 
lows: 

**As  a  man  and  preacher  Dr.  Smith 
is  held  in  high  esteem  in  his  commun- 
ity. He  has  made  himself  a  part  of 
it  and  its  problems.  As  a  man,  he  is 
genial,  modest,  honest,  an  earnest, 
fearless  hater  of  evil;  a  loyal  friend 
and  advocate  of  good.  People  believe 
in  him,  admire  his  ability,  respect  his 
opinion,  and  willingly  co-operate  in 
his  plans.  His  personality  is  strong. 
It  is  such  as  does  one  good  to  touch. 
As  a  preacher  he  is  magnetic  and  con- 
vincing. In  the  pulpit  he  is  able, 
earnest,  sincere  and  fearless.  He  ap- 
peals to  reason  as  well  as  conscience. 
He  is  eloquent,  but  his  is  the  simple 
eloquence  of  truth." 

After  eight  years  in  Superior  he 
was  called  to  the  P^'irst  Union  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Quincy,  Illinois. 
In  this  historic  church  which  has  al- 
way&  held  a  foremost  place  in  the  life 
of  that  important  city  his  work  was 
eminently  successful.  He  preached  a 
broad,  sane,  vital  theology,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  upon  religious  educa- 
tion. He  was  always  ready  for  team- 
work with  the  denominational  breth- 
ren and  with  those  of  other  denomina- 
tions, to  press  forward  the  work  of 
the  Kingdom.  He  was  an  ardent  ad- 
vocate of  social  and  moral  reforms. 
He  told  the  liquor  dealers  of  the  city 
so  many  plain  truths. that  they  be- 
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came  very  uncomfortable  under  liis 
prophetic  utterances  about  a  saloon- 
less  city. 

His  interest  in  religious  education 
led  to  B  reorganizing  and  moderniz- 
ing of  the  Sunday  School  till  it  was 
graded  and  developed  to  the  finest 
standard.  He  was  one  of  the  charter 
members  of  the  Religious  Education 
Association,  and  an  active  worker  on 
its  committees.  Hie  was  moderator 
of  the  State  Conference,  and  one  of 
the  trusted  leaders  in  the  Congrega- 
tional life  of  Illinois. 

It  is  not  strange  that  after  twelve 
successful  years  of  service  in  Quiney, 
the  church  should  very  r^jretfully 
give  him  up  that  he  might  respond 
to  what  seemed  to  him  a  clear  call  of 
duty.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  they 
should  send  him  forth  with  words  ex- 
pressing warm  love  and  admiration. 
They  said  of  him: 


"His  citizenship  has  given  to  <mr 
city  the  highest  <dea1a  of  manhood 
and   Christian   duty." 

We  have  had  with  us  a  man  to 
love  and  admire ;  always  broad-mind- 
ed, a  deep  thinker,  a  great  and  ver- 
satile reader;  thoroughly  informed 
on  all  live  qnestions  whether  in  or 
outside  of  his  profession;  progressive 
farseeing,  forging  ahead  on  the  great 
moral  subjects  now  evolving;  truly  a 
prophet  who  has  seen  his  predictioiu 
being  fulfilled  before  the  day  of  pro- 
mise." 

From  Quiney  he  went  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Church,  St.  Paul,  where  he  has 
been  pastor  for  nearly  five  years. 
Here  in  the  capital  city  of  Minnesota 
he  found  an  inviting  opportnoity.  Id 
a  great  commercial  center,  the  scene 
of  legislative  activity,  the  home  of 
courts  and  lawyers,  a  place  of  great 
business   interests,   this   church  was 
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the  rallying  place  for  strong  men  and 
earnest  women  who  wanted  a  spiritu- 
al leader  who  could  grapple  vigorous- 
ly with  the  problems  of  the  modem 
world.  Here  also  the  best  up-to- 
date  methods  of  religious  education 
were  to  be  osed  for  the  training  of 
young  lives.  In  this  important  field 
Dr.  Smith  found  full  scope  for  his 
powers,  and  wrought  with   marked 


With  such  training  and  such  ex- 
perience he  brings  to  the  work  of  the 
Church  Building  Society  an  unusual 


equipment  ior  service.  His  talent, 
his  warm  hearted  sympathy,  his 
sound  judgment,  and  his  sincere  de- 
votion fit  him  peculiarly  for  this  larg- 
er ministry  for  the  churches.  His 
parish  is  now  as  wide  as  the  nation. 
He  will  wish  to  know  intimately  the 
churches,  and  their  perplexities  and 
difficulties.  Then  he  will  do  his  best 
to  enlist  the  geuprous  i;o-operation  of 
the  whole  great  sisterhood  of  church- 
es, that  the  strong  may  have  the  joy 
of  helping  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the 
weak. 


NOT  LEAST  AMONG  THE  PRINCES  OF  JUDAH 

By  William  W.  Lttit.D.D. 


AMONG  the  beautiful  hills  of 
"Western  Massachusetts  a 
hundred  years  ago  a  lite  more 
beautiful  than  the  hills  came  to  its 
maturity.  In  mental  clearness  and 
moral  purity  it  challenged  the  limpid 
bro(^  and  the  smiling  skies.     The 


life  was  that  of  Mary  Lyon,  and  she 
has  made  the  whole  world  her  debtor. 
A  pioneer  in  female  education,  she 
left  at  her  death  a  well-established 
Christian  sembiary,  now  Mt.  Hol- 
yoke  College.  As  the  years  have  pass- 
ed her  consecration  and  her  vision  in- 
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corporated  in  others  has  changed  the 
conditions  of  life  for  multitudes  in 
all  portions  of  the  earth. 

No  wonder  people  think  about 
Mary  Lyon  when  they  visit  Buck- 
land,  and  more  ipipressive  than  all 
other  helps  to  memory  is  a  marble 
tablet  in.  the  litttlo  Congregational 
church,  on  which  can  he  read ; 

"H&rj'  Lyon,  born  In  Bucklaad,  Febru- 
ary 28,  1797. 

Mary  Lyon  baptised  la  this  church 
March,  1822. 

Mary  Lyon  founded  Mt.  Holyoke  Semi- 
nary September,  1S37. 

Mary  Lyon  dted  March  6,  1S48." 

What  would  have  been  the  history 
of  this  woman  had  it  not  been  for  that 
little  church,  the  picture  of  which  is 
on  this  page?  It  was  organized  but 
three  years  before  she  was  born  and 
its  early  ministries  went  into  her 
thinking  and  ehamcter  just  as  truly 
as  the  products  of  the  soil  went  into 
her  blood.  It  still  stands  there,  the 
only  church  in  the  vicinity  and  the 
present  population  of  350  is  about  all 
that  the  neighborhood  could  ever 
claim. 

One  day  a  pleasure  party  whizzes 
by  and  the  ladies  cry  out:  "Oh,  see 
that  church!  But  where  do  the  peo- 
ple liveT"  And  the  conversation 
turns  on  the  waste  of  building 
churches  in  sparsely  settled  communi- 


ties. Hut  the  touring  car  in  which 
they  ride  cost  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  church  did,  and  two  years  hence 
the  car  will  bo  changed  for  a  new 
one.  No  man,  however,  can  state  in 
dollars  and  cents  the  value  of  a 
church,  whether  little  or  big.  Thank 
God  for  the  little  country  churches. 
The  moral  dividends  they  have  paid 
have  been  Iremeadous.  There  are 
many  of  them  in  the  mother  country. 
Protestantism  has  always  believed  in 
Ihem.  William  Bradford  was  bap- 
tized and  consecrated  in  the  little 
Austerfield  church  to  become  the  wise 
leader  of  the  Pilgrim  exodus.  At 
Bemerton,  George  Herbert,  the  poet- 
preacher,  taught  his  people  in  but 
a  tiny  edifice,  and  of  the  smallest 
church  in  England,  that  of  'WytJie- 
bum,  William  Wordsworth  says: 
"Humble  It  la  and  meek  and  very  low 
And  speaka  Ita  purpose  by  a  single  beU. 
But     God     Himself  and  He   alone  can 

It    splry    temples    please  Him    ball    so 

It  is  easily  demonstrable  that  in 
the  United  States  the  small  country 
church  has  been  at  the  minimum  of 
expense  and  at  the  maximum  of  ef- 
ficiency, considering  the  number  of 
people  involved.    It  was  to  aid  sudi 
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that  the  Congregational  Church 
Building  Society  came  fintoi  teing. 
While  new  adjustments  are  calling 
for  great  outlay  in  the  towns  and 
cities,  the  Society  will  always  jeal- 
ously guard  the  isolated  country 
church.  Missionaries,  preachers, 
teachers,  physicians,  philanthropists, 
lawyers  and  business  men,  leaders  in 
all  forms  of  enterprises,  are  being 
nurtured  in  them.  What  a  story 
many  of  them  could  teJl ! 

Last  month  I  attended  a  regional 
conference  of  the  Inter-Church  World 
Movement.  It  was  in  the  Park  Street 
Church,  Boston.  One  of  the  most  ef- 
fective speakers  on  that  occasion  was 
making  an  address.  He  has  been 
heard  in  most  of  the  great  churches 
of  the  land  and  he  has  brought  to 
pass  great  things  for  the  good  of  the 
Kingdom.  As  he  drew  near  the  close 
of  his  address  and  the  great  audience 
was  in  rapt  attention,  he  revealed  this 
bit  of  personal  history,  **  Somewhere 
years  ago,"  he  said,  *' there  lived  here 
in  Boston  a  woman  whom  it  was  nev- 


er  my  fortune  to  meet,  although  I 
tried  several  times  to  do  so.  She 
once  gave  money  to  finish  a  church 
on  the  plains  of  Dakota,  and  one  day, 
when  as  a  young  man  I  was  drifting 
and  perhaps  likely  to  make  a  failure 
of  life,  I  walked  by  that  little  church 
that  she  built  and  I  heard  the  sound 
of  music.  I  stopped,  then  went  in, 
and  there  I  found  God.  All  I  have 
in  this  world  I  owe  to  that  good  wo- 
man who  gave  money  for  that  church 
out  in  North  Dakota.'' 

Not  every  little  church  in  New 
England  or  the  West  can  point  to 
eminent  men  and  women  and  say, 
"this  one  or  that  was  bom  in  here," 
but  $11  of  them  have  had  some  spir- 
itual children.  They  are  silently  but 
constantly  shaping  the  ideals  and  the 
affections  and  the  opinions  of  the  com- 
mon folk  whom  Gfod  loves.  Before 
we  discredit  any  of  them  it  were  at 
least  well  to  read  again  the  story  of 
Bethlehem  Ephratah,  which,  though 
small,  was  not  least  among  the  Princ- 
es of  Judah. 


ANOTHER  DISASTROUS  FIRE 


Where  is  it  ?  In  Forest  Grove, 
Oregon,  the  home  of  our  Pacific  Uni- 
versity. Although  a  frame  building 
of  an  old  tyi>e,  our  Congregational 
Church  has  rendered  splendid  ser- 
vice there  for  many  years,  and  many 
precious  associations  clustered  about 
it.    Now  it  is  in  ashes. 

Of  course  it  must  be  rebuilt.  Our 
educational  centers  are  places  of  ex- 
ceptional importance.  We  must 
have  an  up-to-date  church  home 
there,  not  only  for  the  community 
at  large,  but  for  the  faculty  and 
students  of  our  Congregational  col- 
lege. It  will  cost  five  times  as  much 
as  the  frame  house,  for  the  fire  laws 
require  that  it  shall  be  of  brick,  and 
it  must  have  a  modern  equipment. 

Church  fires  are  rarely  of  incen- 


diary origin.  They  are  usually  the 
result  of  accident,  hard  to  foresee  or 
account  for.  Sometimes  a  match  is 
carelessly  thrown  down;  sometimes 
lightning  strikes  the  building;  a 
chimney  may  burn  out;  sometimes 
there  is  faulty  electric  wiring.  The 
fire  usually  starts  when  no  one  is  in 
the  building;  the  spaces  are  large 
and  the  draft  is  fierce,  and  once 
started  the  conflagration  sweeps  on 
complete  destruction. 

Shall  we  help  restore  the  Forest 
Grove  Church  ?  Who  will  send  us 
the  money  for  it  ?  Shall  we  reach 
across  the  continent  ahd  set  up  that 
ancient  shrine  again  ?  We  helped 
complete  the  former  buildings. 
Hurry  up  your  gift,  that  we  may 
share  in  erecting  the  second  temple. 


Life  affords  but  few  opportunities  of  doing  great  services  for  others; 
but  there  is  scarcely  an  hour  of  the  day  that  does  not  afford  us  an  opportun- 
ity of  performing  some  little  kindness. — The  Outlook  of  Missions, 
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A  LETTER  FROM  EX-PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT 

TO  JOHN  R.  MOTT 

[Regarding  thi  Nadffr  Mire  Men  §f  Ability  to  Lead  the  Aggressive 

Forces  of  Christianity] 


The  White  House, 
Washington, 
October  12,  1908. 
My  dear  Mr.  Mott : 

It  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
that  in  the  United  States,  especially, 
there  should  be  a  tendency  in  the 
niunber  of  students  at  the  leading 
graduate  theological  schools  to  fall 
off  at  the  very  time  that  the  com- 
municant membership  of  the 
chunches  is  markedly  increasing.  In- 
deed this  question  of  recruiting  the 
ranks  of  the  Christian  ministry  is 
one  of  world-wide  interest  and  con- 
cern. But  I  do  not  speak  only  of 
ministers.  I  speak  of  all  who  take 
part  in  a  broad  and  catholic  spirit 
in  work  for  the  essentials  of 
Christianity,  of  all  who  without  re- 
gard to  differences  of  sect  will  join 
with  one  another,  and  indeed  with 
all  good  men  in  whatever  way  they 
worship  their  Creator,  to  bring 
nearer  the  reign  of  righteousness 
and  brotherly  kindness  on  this  earth. 

Small,  narrow,  one-sided  men,  no 
matter  how  earnest,  cannot  supply 
leadership  for  the  moral  and  relig- 
ious forces  which  alone  can  redeem 
nations.  They  can  do  good  in  their 
own  way;  but  in  addition  to  them, 
and  especially  for  this  i>articular 
work,  the  strongest  are  needed — ^men 
of  marked  personality  who  to  ten- 
derness add  force  and  grasp,  who 
show  capacity  for  friendship,  and 
who  to  a  fine  character  unite  an  in- 
tense moral  and  spiritual  enthusiasm. 

Every  great  city  calls  with  in- 
sistent longing  for  leaders  able  and 
willing  to  suffer  and  fight,  to  show 


fortitude  and  daring,  to  grapple 
with  iron  will  and  undaunted  front, 
the  terrible  evils  that  grow  up  where 
men  are  crowded  together,  where 
life  is  led  under  a  constant  and  fev- 
erish strain,  where  great  wealth  and 
biting  poverty  jostle  one  another. 
The  service  can  be  rendered  in  the 
ministry,  as  I  have  known  it  to  be 
rendered  by  Protestant  clergymen 
and  Catholic  priest,  aye,  and  by 
Jewish  Rabbi,  or  it  can  be  rendered 
by  laymen,  by  such  men  as  Jacob 
Biis,  by  many  a  man  and  woman 
whom  I  could  name,  who,  with  in- 
finite self-devotion,  with  love  for 
mankind,  but  with  a  wisdom  which 
prevents  this  love  from  becoming 
hysterical  or  sentimental,  work 
steadily  for  the  uplifting  of  their 
kind. 

The  field  for  work  is  very  broad 
and  very  diversified,  and  those  who 
work  in  it  are  all  too  few.  Immi- 
grants come  to  our  shores  by  the 
million  to  begin  here  a  new  life. 
Every  possible  effort  should  be 
made,  for  their  sakes  and  for  ours 
too,  to  supply  new  ties  of  morality, 
of  religion,  of  honorable  obligation 
as  between  man  and  man,  to  replace 
the  old  ties  they  have  sundered.  In 
the  country  districts,  too,  there  is 
peculiar  need  for  the  Church  to 
serve  as  a  revivifying  ethical  and 
social  infiuence,  and  to  do  its  part 
in  giving  broader  opportunities  for 
interest  and  usefulness  in  country 
life ;  and  to  do  this  will  help  put  a 
stop  to  the  unhealthy  drift  toward 
the  cities.  We  have  a  vast  mission- 
ary responsibility,  not  only  in  the 
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Philippines,  but  in  Asia  and  Africa 
as  well.  Moreover,  all  clergymen, 
all  laymen  who  thoroughly  believe 
that  the  tree  is  to  be  judged  by  its 
fruits,  that  religion  and  Christianity 
cannot  prosper  unless  they  result  in 
moral  iiplift  and  social  betterment, 
are  in  honor  bound  to  try  to  fur- 
nish leadership  in  every  social 
movement  for  the  self-mastery  of 
the  individual,  for  the  uplifting  of 
mankind.  This  means  that  ever  be- 
fore us  there  will  be  the  problem  of 
working,  with  fervor  but  with  broad 
tolerance  and  charity,  so  that  re- 
ligion may  find  its  expression  in' an 
upright  and  useful  life.  There  must 
be  union  and  co-operation  among  all 
good  men  who  wish  to  see  the  spirit 
of  true  Christianity  given  practical 
expression  in  accordance  with  the 
biblical  precept  that  '*by  their  fruits 
shall  you  know  them."  There  are 
opportunities  of  note  in  the  world 
for  all  such  men,  be  they  clergymen 
or  laymen.  Grave  responsibilities 
rest  upon  them.  Danger  and  work 
challenge  them  to  action.  Let  the 
challenge  be  accepted.  The  work  to 
be  done  is  not  easy.  No  work  worth 
doing  ever  is  easy.  The  fight  for 
righteousness,  the  eflFort  to    realize 


the  kingdom  of  God  in  this  world, 
is  fraught  with  infinite  hardship 
and  risk,  with  the  certainty  of 
wearisome  labor  and  discourage- 
ment, with  danger  to  all  who  are 
feeble  and  faint-hearted.  It  is  be- 
cause of  this  very  fact  that  the  best, 
the  most  resolute,  and  the  most  dar- 
ing spirits,  should  listen  to  the  sum- 
mons which  calls  them  to  the  life,  of 
effort  and  conflict.  We  ask  that 
men  of  heroic  temper  undertake  the 
great  adventure.  We  ask  it  for  the 
very  reason  that  the  work  thus  un- 
dertaken necessitates  the  sacrifice  of 
self-interest.  Heroic  deeds  are  to  be 
done  in  this  struggle  and  we  ask  for 
heroic  men  to  come  forward  and  do 
them.  The  trumpet  call  is  the  most 
inspiring  of  all  sounds,  because  it 
summons  men  to  spurn  ease  and  self- 
indulgence  and  timidity,  and  bids 
them  forth  to  the  field  where  they 
must  dare  and  do  and  die  at  need. 
So  now  the  call  of  duty  to  undertake 
this  great  spiritual  adventure,  this 
work  for  the  betterment  of  mankind, 
should  ring  in  the  ears  of  young  men 
who  are  high  of  heart  and  gallant  of 
soul,  as  a  challenge  to  turn  to  the 
hard  life  of  labor  and  risk  which  is 
so  infinitely  well  worth  living. 


«    «    « 


THE  CHURCH  SCHOOL  OF  MISSIONS 

By  Miles  B.  Fisher,  D.  D.,  Secretary  of  Missionary  Education 


IT  is  a  new  idea  but  well  demon- 
strated by  scores  of  churches.  In- 
stead of  promoting  a  class  in 
mission  study  the  church  has  twelve  or 
twenty  classes  all  at  once.  The  favored 
time  is  eight  consecutive  Sunday  even- 
ings at  the  hour  for  young  people's 
meeting.  The  church  appoints  commit- 
tees on  courses  of  study  and  class 
leaders,  on  enrollment,  and  on  pub- 
licity. The  culmination  of  their 
work  is  a  typical  session  of  the  school. 
At  six  on  Sunday  evening  a  church 
of  600  members  will  gather,  perhaps 
250  in  a  brief  assembly  for  a  hymn 
and  prayer.  In  five  minutes  ttiese 
aU   break   up    into   twenty    classes. 


grouped  by  age,  and  by  choice  of 
course  to  be  studied.  At  7 :05  o'clock 
all  return  to  tho  assembly.  There  re- 
ports of  the  class  sessions  are  heard 
— attendance  and  spirit,  and  an  im- 
personation or  demonstration  of  some 
sort,  not  more  than  five  minutes  in 
length  is  presented.  Announcements, 
prayer,  and  perhaps  a  hymn  close 
the  session  of  one  hour  and  twenty 
minutes.  After  a  ten-minute  inter- 
val the  evening  church  session  may 
follow.  Experience  furnishes  illus- 
trations of  a  revived  evening  church 
service  from  the  numbers  and  spirit 
flowing  in  from  the  Church  School  of 
Missions. 
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A  primary  result  will  be  an  in- 
crease of  intelligence  and  interest  re- 
specting missions.  By-products  will 
be  increased  giving,  an  enlivened 
church  spirit,  an  added  family  unity, 
as  the  several  ages  from  parents  to 
juniors  make  their  way  together  to 
the  School  of  Missions. 

Caution:  The  classes  are  not 
groups  to  be  lectured  about  missions. 
Classes  are  small  to  facilitate  a  true 
study-class  program.  Assignments 
of  research,  revie^v,  outline,  original 
statement,  plans,  and  freedom  of  dis- 


cussion, are  elements  of  a  good  class. 

An  excellent  array  of  new  text- 
books is  ready,  with  Suggestions  to 
Leaders  for  each  book. 

Nothing  in  late  years  is  more  prom- 
ising of  early  results  in  i>ersonal, 
church,  and  Kingdom  development, 
than  this  Church  School  of  Missions. 

Leaflets  upon  application:  ^'An 
Idea  with  a  Destiny — The  Church 
School  of  Missio^ns/^  ^^The  Mission 
Study  Class/'  and  ^^ Missionary  Books 
for  the  Coming  Year/'  a  review  of  the 
texts  for  1919-20. 


«    «    ^ 


THE  AGE  OF  HERO  WORSHIP 

By  Pro/iss$r  L.  A,  Weigh  in  'The  Pilgrim  Magazim' 


YOUNGER  children  derive  their 
ideals  from  their  immediate 
acquaintances;  but  as  they 
get  older,  they  tend  increasingly  to 
derive  them  from  the  great  char- 
acters of  history  and  the  leaders  of 
contemporary  life.  In  Miss  Darrah's 
study,  forty-seven  per  cent  of  the 
seven-year-old  children  are  reported 
as  finding  their  ideals  in  father  or 
mother,  neighbor  or  friend,  thirty- 
nine  per  cent  in  literature,  and  four- 
teen per  cent  in  history.  But  there  is 
a  steady  change  of  relation  with  in- 
creasing age,  till  at  sixteen  years, 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  children's 
ideals  are  historical,  twelve  per  cent 
from  literature,  and  only  eight  per 
cent  acquaintances.  Historical  char- 
acters, in  this  study,  include  contem- 
porary makers  of  history;  and  it  is 
significant  that  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  these  are  chosen  as  the  chil- 
dren get  older. 
Chambers,  in  another  study,  sep- 


arated past  from  contemporary  char- 
acters. His  figures  are :  acquaintance 
ideals  diminish  from  seventy-eight 
per  cent  at  six  years  to  five  per  cent 
at  sixteen;  ideals  from  past  history 
increase  from  seven  i>er  cent  at  six 
years  to  sixty-one  per  cent  at  eleven, 
then  graduadly  drop  to  forty-eight 
per  cent  at  sixteen ;  ideals  from  con- 
temjwrary  history  increase  steadily 
from  nine  per  cent  at  six  years  to 
nineteen  per  cent  at  eleven,  tiien 
more  rapidly  to  thirty-nine  per  cent 
at  sixteen. 

Girls,  as  well  as  boys,  tend  to 
choose  male  ideals.  Very  few  boys 
choose  women  as  their  ideals,  and 
these  mostly  the  younger  boys;  but 
Miss  Darrah  found  that  forty-five 
per  cent  of  the  seven-year-old  girls 
whom  she  studied  chose  male  ideals, 
and  that  this  proportion  increased 
until  at  fourteen  and  fifteen  years, 
sixty-seven  per  cent  chose  a  man  as 
their  ideal. 


#    #    # 


WHAT  A  COLLEGE  COURSE  OFFERS 

*'A  liberal  college  course  is  an  attempt  to  give  a  student  at  least 
the  beginning  of  a  knowledge  of  the  human  situation.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  make  him  acquainted  with  all  human  experiences,  human  life 
as  a  single  thing,  just  the  life  he  has  got  to  live  in  this  world.*' 

^^Pnsidmt  MiikUj^bn. 


The  CONGREGATIONAL  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL  EXTENSION  SOCIETY 


\ 


Copies  of  ''Congregational  Missions,"  conducted  in  part  by  the  Sun- 
day School  Society,  will  be  completed  at  an  early  day. 

«    «    « 

The  financial  returns  have  been  very  gratifying,  and  bid  fair  to 
exceed  those  of  last  year,  the  returns  for  July  alone  being  several  hundred 
dollars  in  excess  of  those  of  the  corresponding  month  of  1918. 

^    «    « 

The  first  annual  report  Qf  The  Congregational  Sunday  School  Exten- 
sion Society  will,  within  a  short  time,  be  ready  for  distribution.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Society    at    289    Fourth    Ave.,    New 

York  Qity. 

«    «    ^ 

Throughout  the  past  month  we  have  been  receiving  many  words  of 

generous  approval  and  appreciation  of  the  Children's  Day  service,  "Our 

Father's  World,''  which  seems  to  have  met  with  a  marked  degre  of  success. 

ffhe  opinion  of  many  is  that  this  was  the  most  satisfactory  exercise  ever 

put  out  by  the  Society. 

^    «    « 

One  of  our  Sunday  School  missionary  workers  in  the  great  Northwest, 
Rev.  A.  S.  Hulburd,  of  North  Dakota,  who  has  ,done  fine  pioneer  work 
has  just  entered  southern  Grant  and  Sioux  counties  for  organizing  schools 
and  furnishing  preaching  services  for  a  territory  that  has  no  other  English 
speaking  work.  His  parish  is  nearly  half  as  large  as  the  state  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  there  are  only  three  little  villages  in  it.  In  writing  to  his  superin- 
tendent he  says:  *'In  deciding  where  you  will  send  me,  do  not  consider  the 
money  that  can  be  raised,  but  the  opportunity  given  to  accomplish  some- 
thing. My  prayer  is  that  I  may  ever  be  found  seeking  first  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,  and  be  found  worthy  to  do  hard  things  for  Christ."  Will  some 
friend  of  our  Sunday  School  Extension  work  make  a  special  gift  for  this 
work,  that  a  man  who  has  had  full  college  and  seminary  training  and  is 
ready  to  do  a  sacrificial  work,  may  be  adequately  supported  by  the  Society 
until  such  time  as  the  field  is  organized  to  the  point  of  realizing  its  finan- 
cial responsibility!    This  is  a  piece  of  genuine  Sunday  School  Extension 

work  in  a  pioneer  country. 

«    «    « 

An  interesting  and  enlightening  account  of  Children's  Day  in  the  rural 
churches  of  the  South  comes  from  our  field  in  Georgia.  There,  where  so  many 
churches  have  the  one  Sunday  a  month  plan,  Children's  Day  lasts  through- 
out the  month,  and  in  some  cases  is  observed  in  July.  It  is  always  a  great 
day  for  all,  beginning  usually  with  a  song  service  about  nine  o'clock,  fol- 
lowed by  the  regular  children's  service  at  ten,  and  a  seimon  or  address  at 
eleven.  Then  comes  the  dinner,  spread  on  a  long  table  under  the  trees. 
This  table  is  generally  a  permanent  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  country 
eliurcb.    After  dinner  comes  the  social  hour  when  the  older  people  gather 
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in  groups  for  diBcusBioii,  aod  the  children  ran  about  and  play,  vorking  off 
some  of  the  surplus  energy  accumulated  during  the  forenoon.  The  yonng 
people  gather  about  the  well  on  the  pretense  of  being  very  thirsty,  bnt  the 
real  craving  is  for  fellowship  with  their  kind,  for  they  soon  pair  off  and 
march  into  the  church,  where  the  whole  afternoon  is  spent  in  song.  A 
chairman  is  elected  who  calls  upon  one  leader  after  another,  each  one  con- 
ducting the  singing  for  about  fifteen  minutes.  There  are  a  good  many 
leaders,  aa  they  frequently  come  from  distant  communities,  so  that  the  sing- 
ing continues  until  late  afternoon  with  but  one  short  intermission.  In  the 
early  evening  the  different  groups  break  up  and  everyone  goes  home  tired 
but  happy. 

«    «    * 


A  UNIQUE  CHILX>REN*S  DAY  SERVICE 

By  Rtv.  I.  L.  Carf,  Hardin,  Mtntana 

THE  river  groves  along  the  "Big  to  all.  The  setting  was  so  nniqne 
Horn"  near  Hardin  are  in-  tl'at  the  children's  verses  about  ttie 
fested  with  mosquitoes,  so  flowers,  grass,  and  birds,  the  nature 
that  efforts  to  give  the  Hardin  Sun-  songs,  and  the  stories  of  "Things  in 
day  School  children  an  outing  amonff     Blue"    and    "Robert's    Adventure" 

' made  tears  and  laughter  mingle  and 

all  hearts  happy  with  a  delightful 
fellowship. 

After  the  service  a  delicious  din- 
ner provided  by  the    Ladies'  Circle 
of  the  church  was  served  tinder  Uie 
trees,  and  the  church  family   gath- 
ering together  gave  thanks  and  ate. 
After  dinner  the  children  roamed 
the  hills  and  played  games,  some  of 
tlie  men  played  ball,  groups  of  men 
and  women  enjoyed  the  shade  in  quiet 
and  rest.  Everyone  seemed  hearty  in 
"cHiLDiEN's  DAv  IN  OUR  FATHER-s  WORLD-         their  approval  of  the  day  as  one  of 
uplift  and  good  fellowship.    We  all 
these    groves    have    often    proven    a 
failure.     To  get  cars  enough  to  go 
to  the  hills  for  a  week-day  outing 
for  church  and  school  seemed  out  of 
the  question,  so  we  decided  to  com- 
bine   our    annual   picnic    and    Chil- 
dren's Day,  hold  it  in  the  liills  seven- 
teen miles  distant  where  there  were 
no  mosquitoes,  have  it  on  a  Sunday, 
and  make  it  unanimous. 

Twenty-five  cars  carried  over  two 
hundred  people,  big  and  little,  to  the      , 

pines.    Seated    on    the  cool  ground,  ~ 

carpeted  with  fragrant  pine  needles, 
in  a  natural  amphitheatre,  in  the  cool 
shade  of  the  evergreens,  and  breath- 
ing the  tonic  air  of  the  high  altitude. 
"Our  Father's  World"  looked  good 


3  TMB  MCHIC- 


think  it  was  an  ideal  Children's  Day 
for  a  home  missionary  church  on  the 
frontier. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL  BOARD 
OF  MINISTERIAL  RELIEF 


A  ROLL  OF  HONOR 


WB  find  pleasure  in  speaking 
of  those  to  whom  the  Con- 
gregational Board  of  Belief 
ministers  as  constituting  a  roll  of 
honor.  The  roll  is  made  up  of  men 
and  women  who  served  their  Lord, 
their  church  and  their  fellows  with 
&'lf-8acrificing  fidelity  for  many- 
years.  It  is  because  of  thid  service 
that  they  are  thus  enrolled.  It  is  not 
because  they  have  not  been  able  to 
provide  for  old  age,  There  are  many 
people  who  have  not  been  able  to 
make  such  provision,  but  whose  name 
cannot  be  put  upon  this  roll.  The 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  this 
rx'U  of  honor  is  service  as  ministers 
of  Christ.  The  widow  on  the  roll  is 
there  because  her  husband  was  a  min- 
ister of  the  Qospel,  and  also  because 
she  had  helped  him  in  that  ministry, 
diarixig^  his  labors  and  privations, 
keeping  the  ''home  fireel  burning" 
training  their  children,  stimulating 
and  heartening  all  the  workers  in  the 
church  by  her  faith  and  zeal.  How 
often  whole  congregations,  figurative- 
ly, if  not  literally,  have  risen  up  and 
called  her  blessed.  She  has  had  no 
salary  or  other  material  rewards; 
but  she  has  had  the  unsi>eakable  joy, 
^ith  which  nothing  else  is  compar- 
able, of  having  kept  the  home,  added 
success  t<^  her  husband's  ministry, 
Ctimforted  her  sorrowing  neighbors, 
enriched  the  lives  and  enlarged  the 
opportunities  of  the  children  of  the 
community  where  she  lived. 

Afl  the  >ears  passed  behind  this 
minister  and  his  wife,  and  they  came 
nearer  to  the  end  of  tite  toilsome 
journey,  it  was  a  startling  revelation 
Aat  they  had  not  been  able  to  provide 
for  the  i>eriod  of  infirmity,  when 


tliere  is  neither  income  nor  strength. 
Then  the  husband  died  and  the  wid- 
ow left  alone  finds  that  the  churches 
have  anticipated  this  possibility  and 
gladly  enter  her  name  upon  the  roll 
oi  honor. 

Often,  however,  the  minister  and 
his  wife  are  permitted  to  make  the 
hM  stage  of  their  earthly  pilgrimage 
together  and  their  final  separation  is 
very  brief.  This  beautiful(  experi- 
ence the  church  has  also  had  in  mind, 
and  has  made  provision  for  them  on 
the  roll  of  honor. 

This  work  of  Ministerial  Relief 
h&s  sometimes  been  called  ''a  beauti- 
ful charity."  It  is  beautiful,  but 
not  a  charity,  except  in  the  sense  of 
the  word  as  used  in  the  thirteenth 
ciiapter  of  First  Corinthians.  It  is 
a  service  of  love,  but  not  of  love 
only.  It  is  a  service  of  justice,  of 
recognition,  of  righteous  obligation. 

The  church  was  not  able,  or  at 
least  did  not  believe  it  was  able,  to 
suitably  compensate  the  minister 
whilel  he  was  in  active  service.  His 
work  was  i^aluable  enough  to  leave 
the  churches  in  debt  to  Mm  when  he 
retired.  Ministerial  Belief  is  the  ex- 
pression of  the  denomination's  sense 
cf  obligation.  It  is  an  effort  to  pay 
up  what  the  churches  owe,  that  which 
they  could  not,  or  did  not  pay  at  the 
time  the  service  was  given.  It  is  not 
a  charity  to  pay  a  debt.  It  is  not  re- 
ceiving charity  to  accept  the  payment 
of  a  debt. 

Hence  the  roll  of  those  receiving 
stipends  from  the  Board  of  Belief  is 
a  roU  of  honor.  Of  honor,  because 
the  stipends  have  been  earned,  be- 
cause they  are  the  reward  of  service, 
because    any    need    that    exists    is 
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not  of  personal  fault,  neglect  or  im- 
providence; because  tlie  service  has 
been  given  without  thought  of  re- 
ward, with  the  high  desire  to  serve 
God  and  his  people. 

We  have  written  these  things,  first, 
to  comfort  the  hearts  of  the  veterana 
of  the  Cross  who  sometimes  keenly 
feel  their  dependence;  and,  second, 
to  arouse  in  the  thoughts  and  affec- 


tions of  all  God's  people,  a  sense  of 
the  vital  obligation  they  are  under 
to  provide  funds  abundantly  for 
those  who  are  distinguished  in  be- 
ing worthy  to  have  their  names  in- 
scribed upon  this  ministerial  roll  of 
honor. 

**  Notwithstanding  in  this  rejoice 
not,  but  rather  rejoice  because  your 
names  are  written  in  Heaven." 


«    «    « 

"WHAT  WOULD  YOU  DO  IF  YOU  WERE  IN  MY 

PLACE?** 


Dear  Brother: 

I  must  appeal  to  some  one.  You 
have  had  experience  hearing  the  com- 
plaints of  the  superannuated  and  su- 
pernumerary, and  maybe  you  are  the 
cue  for  me  to  tell  my  troubles  to.  I 
am  at  home  with  nothing  to  do,  and 
see  no  future  but  the  same  work  do- 
ing nothing.  There  are  many  things 
which  I  could  do,  if — if — if!  I  am 
foolishly  tearing  myself  to  pieces 
thinking — thinking,  until  my  old 
trouble  has  appeared  again,  for  it  is 
largely  caused  by  worry,  and  my  left 
leg  yesterday  and  today  is  very  bad. 
Yet  somehow  a  way  will  be  opened, 
but  please  tell  me  how  such  men  as  I 
can  make  a  living. 

I  never  thought  it  possible  for  me 
to  get  where  I  am,  yet  perhaps  there 
are  others  who  have  made  the  same 
run  and  you  may  know*  how  they 
played  the  game  of  life  in  old  age  to 
success.  If  so  impart  the  best  knowl- 
edge to  me  possible.  I  have  planned, 
figured  and  failed.  No,  I  take  that 
back.  I  have  not  failed.  God  never 
allowed  any  man  trusting  Him  to 
fail.  But  tell  me  what  I  can  dot  I 
want  to  work.  It  is  in  me,  bom  in 
the  very  warp  and  woof  of  my  be- 
ing. My  dear  mother  was  ninety- 
eight  when  she  passed  away  and 
cared  for  her  own  home  until  with- 
in three  years  of  her  passing.     No 


firm  will  give  me  work.  Sometimes 
personal  appearance  is  an  asset; 
then  again  it  isn't.  I  keep  my 
clothing  clean  and  pressed  and 
while  1  have  worn  the  only  suit 
I  have  for  three  years.  I  venture  men 
who  see  me  will  say,  **  He  is  well  dress- 
ed, yet  they  will  not  give  me  work.  I 
df  not  tell  you  this  to  show  my  per- 
sonality but  I  don't  know  what  to 
s»y.    Something  is  wrong  somewhere. 

But,  O,  to  be  where  even  a  small 
income  would  show  up  each  we^ 
end  not  to  be  always  in  a  wonder 
about  the  next  month  and  year.  What 
a  comfort  that  would  be.  I  once 
l:ad  a  plan  all  fixed  and  money  put 
aside  to  start  a  small  ice  cream,  can- 
dy and  pop  corn  business,  when  I  was 
taken  down  with  a  serious  illness  and 
that  money  went  like  snow  xmder  a 
Avarm  spring  sun.  Friend  Rice,  tell 
Mc  what  you  would  do  if  you  were 
in  my  place.  Or  tell  me  how  some 
tther  man  made  out  in  like  circum- 
stances. If  I  had  the  strength  I 
'^s'ould  go  to  a  farm. 

I  do  not  regret  the  way. I  ha^e 
come.  I  would  do  it  all  over  again,  if 
1  never  saved  a  penny.  Joy  of  ser- 
vice is  enough. 

Pardon  me  for  writing  you  as  I 
have.  It  fills  in  time  if  nothing 
more. 

In  His  Name. 


We  have  recently  had  word  of  the  death  of  one  of  our  oldest  members 
on  the  roll  of  honor,  ninety  years  and  six  dayE.  **I  love  to  think  of  her  in  the 
beautiful  heavenly  home  with  no  need  of  finances  or  of  wheel  chairs. 


yf 
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SOME  QUOTATIONS  FROM  LETTERS  WRITTEN  BY 
THOSE  WHO  ARE  ON  THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR 


Dictated  By  a  Blind  Minister, 

**My  Dear  Brother: 

I  received  the  check  this  morning 
end  as  usual  it  brought  sunshine  to 
my  darkened  abode.  They  that  give 
lo  the  Ministerial  Relief  Fund  can 
but  partly  comprehend  the  joy  they 
infuse  into  the  lives  of  the  aged  and 
infirm  ministers/' 

*'I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  suit. 
We  have  distributed  many  gifts  in 
our  years  of  service,  but  without 
knowing  just  how  to  interpret  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  recipients.  It  is  a 
now  experience  to  us,  but  is  appreci- 
ated, becausee  it  establishes  a  sense 
of  fellowship  after  one  is  severed 
from  activities,  and  that  is  an  ap- 
palling condition  in  a  youthful  man- 
To  establish  confidence  again, 
through  you  and  your  agencies, 
will  be  a  great  blessing  to  me." 

It  was  a  red  letter  day  at  our 
home  yesterday.  Your  check  came  in 
the  afternoon  and  we  had  a  wedding 
in  the  evening.  When  the  generosit}'' 
of  the  board's  help  was  made  known 
to  my  husband,  he  exclaimed,* 'Why! 
all  that  for  the  little  I  did  in  the  Con- 
gregational Church?"  He  is  most 
thankful,  as  indeed  am  1.  Already 
some  of  our  worries  are  no  more,  hav- 
ing been  met  by  the  Board 's  good  dol- 
lars.    As  I  gave  a  man  ten  dollars 


from  which  to  take  the  balance  of  our 
bill  at  the  store,  I  wondered  just  who 
may  have  given  of  his  much  or  little 
to  help  us  with  that  particular 
money,  and  I  'put  up  a  bit  of  pray- 
er' for  whosoever  God  knew  it  to 
be." 

**It  certainly  is  strenuous  work  to 
care  for  the  children,  keep  them  in 
school  and  provide  for  the  family, 
with  the  increase  in  the  price  of  al- 
most everything  that  is  needed  star- 
j.ig"  one  in  the  face. 

**Our  base-burner  has  been  out 
more  than  two  weeks,  that  is,  ever 
since  the  11th  of  March,  here  in  cold 
Minnesota,  for  lack  of  fuel. 

"We  have  no  denominational  pa- 
per coming  to  us  now,  for  I  felt  that 
I  must  discontinue  it. 

"My  wife  has  been  our  own  house- 
keeper, cook,  tailoress  and  nurse,  and 
}  et  has  managed  regularly  to  teach  a 
class  of  boys  in  the  Sunday  School. 

"I  have  been  cobbler  trying  to 
keep  the  little  ones  shod.  Everything 
has  been  done  that  could  be,  in  or- 
der to  economize,  and  even  then, 
but  for  the  kindness  of  friends  and 
the  help  of  the  board,  I  scarcely  dare 
think  how  we  could  have  gotten 
on. 

"Only  He  who  knows,  can  and 
will  supply  our  every  need.  Pray 
that  our  faith  may  fail  not." 


«    «    « 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  CURRENT  RECEIPTS 
For  the  seven  months,  ending  July  31,  1918  and  1919 


191S. 
1919. 


Inci^ase 
Decrease 


Chaichet 

Women*! 
Societiei 

Son.  School 

y.p.&c.E.s. 

Anni.  and 

Conferencei 

tat« 
•^     etiet 

Indivldnali 

Income  from 
Endowment 

10.131.63 
10.935.35 

2,128.06 
1.516.93 

1,086.66 
1,492.40 

700.21 
1.128.60 

6.980.60 
6,281.16 

2.824.73 
1.307.46 

33.838.01 
43,526.09 

808.72 

6U.13 

406.74 

428.29 

699.44 

1,517.27 

9,68#08 

TOTAL 

57.689.90 
66,187.89 

8,497.99 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
WOMAN'S  HOME  MISSIONARY 

FEDERATION 


SCHAUFFLER  SCHOOL  AN  AN- 
TIDOTE  TO  BOLSHEVISM 

Institutions  as  well  as  individuals  oft 
times  are  decades  and  even  centuries 
ahead  of  the  age  in  which  they  live. 
Misunderstood,  flouted  and  hampered  In 
every  way,  they  somehow  survive,  until 
suddenly,  when  the  march  o€  human 
progress  has  caught  up  with  their  far- 
seeing  vision,  the  purposes  for  which  they 
wrought  and  on  which  they  were  found- 
ed are  vindicated. 

Of  these  is  Schauffler  Missionary 
Training  School.  Long  before  that  much 
abused  word  of  the  reconstruction  period, 
Americanization,  had  been  coined,  this 
institution  was  going  on  quietly*  and 
simply,  doing  a  piece  of  work  that  needed 
the  doing,  and  doing  it  welL  Here 
have  been  trained  for  a  generation 
girls  of  foreign  birth,  who,  in  turn,  should 
go  out  to  make  Americans  of  their  kin 
by  blood  and  nationality  from  across 
the  sea. 

Let  us  think  of  Schauffler  School  and 
give  for  Schauffler  School  and  we  will 
be  helping  in  the  very  best  way  with 
the  work  of  Americanization. 

Only  twelve  months  in  which  to  com- 
plete the  Building  and  Endowment  Fund. 
Three  states,  Connecticut,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Arizona,  have  completed  their 
quota,  the  first  two  having  gone  "over 
the  top."  Here  is  how  we  stand: 

Assigned $125,000.00 

Paid ....  ....77,  268^ 

Balance  due 147,781.88 

Does     your     state   owe  any  of  that 
$47,731.88  ?     If  it  does,  won't  you  get 
busy  and  reduce  the  "Balance  Due"  ? 
Mrs.    Charles   Hutchison 
Chairman   Schauffler   Committee 

TOPIC  FOR  OCTOBER,  1919 

Congregational  Church  Building  Society 

THE  HOUSE  OF  GOD 

Hymn:  "O  Thou,  whose  own  vast  temple 
stands."^ 

Scripture:    Psalm   84. 

Prayer: 


Topics: 

1.  The  Sanctuary 

"Churches  Both  Useful  and  Beau- 
tiful"     Leaflet. 

2.  A  Modest  Temple 

"The   Little   Churches"   Leaflet 
Hymn:     "Lord,    Thou   hast   taught   our 
hearts  to  glow." 

3.  Sheltering  the  Pastor. 

"A    Minister    without    a  Home." 

Leaflet. 

"The     Dearest     Spot     on  Barth." 

Leaflet 

4.  Story 

"Margaret's  Baster   Verse,"   Leaf- 
let 

5.  Our  Church  Building  Society. 
"What  is  the  C.  C.  B.  S."  Leaflet 

Prayer: 

For  the  Church  Building  Society,  ita 
Directors,  its  Executive  Committeel  ita 
Secretaries  and  Treasurer  that  in  the 
great  work  entrusted  to  their  care  they 
may  have  wisdom,  strength  and  success. 

For  the  churches  all  over  oar  land 
which  It  helps  to  shelter,  and  for  the 
pastors  and  their  wives  and  chlldr^i 
for  whom  it  seeks  to  provide  good  homes; 
that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  on  earth 
may  be  forwarded  by  this  work  and  that 
Qod  may  be  glorified  thereby. 
Hymn:   "I  love  Thy  Kingdom,  I^ord.'* 

Send  to  the  Federation  office  for  the 
necessary  leaflets. 

MISSION  STUDY 

The  Mission  Study  helps  for  the  coming 
winter  are  excellent  and  abundant  The 
senior  textbook  is  "Christian  Americani- 
zation, A  Task  for  the  Churches,"  45 
cents,  paper;  75  cents,  cloth.  The  Teach- 
ers' Supplement,  price  5  cents,  has  been 
prepared  by  Mrs.  D.  E.  Wald.  "Sugges- 
tions to  Leaders  of  Discussion  Groups,** 
price  10  cents,  will  be  ready  in  October. 
Our  own  Congregational  Supplement, 
price  15  cents,  shows  what  ^e  as  a  de- 
nominaticm  are  doing  to  "Americaniie" 
our  foreign-speaking  peoples.  A  series  of 
Bible  Readings,  price  15  cents,  and  "A 
Pageant  of  Democracy,"  price  16  cent^, 
complete  the  list 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
WOMAN'S  HOME  MISSION- 
ARY FEDERATION 

Giand  Rapids,  Michigan,  October  21, 
22  and  24,  1919. 

SINCE  sending  out  the  prelimi- 
nary announcement  of  the  An- 
nual Meetijig  of  the  Federa- 
tion a  change  in  the  dates  on  which 
the  meetings  are  to  be  held  has  be- 
come necessary. 

The  Open  Conference  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  delegates  will  be 
held  on  the  afternoon  of  October  21st, 
the  opening  day  of  the  Council.  It 
is  expected  that  this  will  be  follow- 
ed immediately  by  the  '^Yictory 
Birthday  Dinner."  A  feature  of  the 
program  will  be  the  annual  EoU  Call 
of  the  States  which  has  usually  been 
a  part  of  the  regular  business  session. 
At  this  time  will  come  also  the  fill- 
ing of  the  **  Victory  Birthday  Gift 
Box."  It  is  hoped  that  each  Union 
will  send  a  gift  to  be  presented  in  re- 
s)>onse  to  its  name  at  the  Roll  Call, 
that  we  may  in  this  tangible  way  ex- 
press our  gratitude  for  all  that  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  past  and 
pledge  our  loyalty  to  our  country  in 
this  her  hour  of  need.  An  attractive 
program  of  toasts,  and  music  by  the 
Fisk  University  Quartette  will  fol- 
low. 

On  Wednesday,  October  22nd,  an 
all  day  session  will  be  held,  at  which 
time  the  President's  message  will  be 
given,  the  annual  reports  presented 
and  the  new  officers  elected.     There 


will  be  an  address  on  *  *  Christian  Am- 
ericanization." Mrs.  Franklin  Q. 
Warner  will  speak  of  ''Our  Work 
in  the  Southwest."  At  the  after- 
noon  session  the  newly  elected  officers 
will  be  installed  and  a  reception  to 
them  will  follow.  On  Friday  morn- 
ing, October  24th,  an  Open  Forum 
will  be  held  on  **What  Every  Wo- 
man Ought  to  Know  about  Effiieient 
Organization,  Mission  Study,  Tercen- 
tenary Program,  Gifts,  Reconstruc- 
tion, etc."  Unions  are  urged  to  send 
topics  for  discussion  to  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Federation  as 
promptly  as  possible. 

All  the  Federation  meetings  will 
be  held  in  the  first  Methodist  Church, 
comer  of  Fulton  and  Barclay  Ave- 
nues. Each  Union  is  entitled  to  rep- 
resentation by  its  president  and  sev- 
en accredited  delegates.  The  neces- 
sary number  of  Credential  cards  have 
been  mailed  to  each  Union  presiaent. 
^rhese  cards  are  to  be  filed  by  the  dele- 
gates with  the  Greneral  Secretary  of 
the  Federation  before  the  opening  of 
the  meetings.  It  is  earnestly  hop- 
ed that  as  many  Unions  as  possible 
will  be  represented  by  their  full  quo- 
ta of  delegates.  Entertainment  # 
will  be  provided  for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  Federation  officers  and  dele- 
gates who  are  not  also  Council  dele- 
gates. Those  desiring  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  offer  are  requested  to 
notify  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
Federation  as  promptly  as  possible. 
Union  officers  are  asked  to  give  wid^ 
publicity  to  these  notices. 


THE  news  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  C.  A.  Wagner,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich- 
igan, came  as  a  shock  to  us  all.  Mrs.  Wagner  was  for  years  a 
leader  in  our  women's  work.  For  several  years  she  served  as 
the  President  of  the  Michigan  Union.  During  1914-15  she  was  a  mem- 
ber of  our  Literature  Committee,  which  prepared  the  Calendar  for 
1915-16.  For  the  last  two  years  she  was  a  member-at-large  for  the 
Federation,  and  was  a  member  of  the  nominating  committee  for  the 
present  year.  Mrs.  Wagner  will  be  keenly  missed  at  our  coming  An- 
nual Meeting,  to  which  she  had  been  looking  forward  with  interest. 

We  extend  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Michigan  Union,  and 
to  all  her  friends  and  relatives,  our  sincere  and  heart-felt  sympathy  in 
this  great  loss. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 
YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  and  CHILDREN'S  WORK 


1 


WITH  the  opening  of  the  fall 
work  leaders  among  young 
people  and  children  are  na- 
turally eager  to  know  what  material 
is  available  for  their  respective 
groups  during  the  coming  year.  The 
question  is  en  easy  one  to  answer  for 
seldom  has  there  been  a  greater  sup- 
ply of  such  material,  and  all  of  it  is 
most  practical  and  well  adapted  for 
use. 

Young  women's  organizations  will 
undoubtedly  base  their  mission 
study  upon  the  text  book,  **  Chris- 
tian Americanization:  A  Task  for  the 
Churches.'*  This  is  not  only  most 
limfly  in  its  theme,  but  most  readable 
in  its  subject  matter.  For  use  with 
it  there  are  the  ** Teachers'  Supple- 
ment" by  Mi-s.  D.  E.  Waid,  '*  Sugges- 
tions to  Leaders  of  Discussion 
Groups,"  and  our  own  Congregation- 
al Supplement.  An  effective  **  Pa- 
geant of  Democracy"  has  also 
Veen  prepared  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  text  book.  This  requires  a 
very  simple  setting,  its  costumes  can 
be  made  at  home  and  no  long  rehears- 
als are  necessary.  A  program 
of  study  based  on  these  helps  and  a 
program  of  handwork  along  the  lines 
suggested  in  the  Federation  leaflets 
*•  Enlist  for  Service"  and  ** Working 
Directions  for  Reconstruction  Units" 
should  prove  all  that  is  needed  for  a 
successful  and  inspiring  winter's 
work.  It  is  hoped  that  many  of  our 
churches  this  fall  will  conduct  a 
Church  School  of  Missions  and  so  en- 
list the  whole  church  in  a  period  of 
brief  but  intensive  mission  study. 

For  the  children  a  wealth  of  ma- 
terial is  available.  The  junior  text 
book,  '^Called  to  the  Colors,"  with  its 
Leaders'  Mutual  by  Miss  Applegarth, 
is  full  of  splendid  program  topics. 
No  leader  in  children's  work  should 
miss  the   invaluable  suggestions   for 


games,  handwork,  tableaux,  stories, 
pesters,  etc.,  which  this  manual  con- 
tains. The  Take-Home  Envelope  to 
accompany  it  provides  a  picture  fw 
each  chapter  of  the  hoc*  for  the 
child  to  take  home  and  color.  Price 
of  the  text  book  is  29  cents;  of  the 
Manual,  10  cents;  of  the  Take-Home 
Envelope,  10  cents.  Another  book  is 
** Americans  All,"  published  by  the 
Missionary  Edhication  .  (Movement. 
This  consists  of  **ten  stirring  stories 
on  Americanization,"  and  for  use 
with  it  there  are  three  sets  of  Pictmir 
Sheets,  one  of  the  City,  one  on  Mexi- 
cans in  the  United  States,  and  one  on 
Orientals  in  the  United  States.  Each 
set  costs  15  cents.  Little  Neighbor 
Picture  Story  Set,  price  30  cents, 
contains  six  large  pictures  of  children 
in  this  country  and  a  short  story  to 
go  with  each  picture.  Junior  C.  E. 
Societies,  Mission  Bands  and  organ- 
ized Sunday  School  Departments 
will  all  find  this  material  most  ac- 
ceptable. 

As  in  the  past,  missionary  instruc- 
tion in  the  Sunday  School  will  cen- 
ter around  the  Tercentenary  Chart. 
Some  fifteen  hundred  of  our  schools 
are  now  using  the  chart,  all  should  do 
so.  In  addition  to  the  regular  Hero 
Tales,  there  will  be  issued  this  year 
by  the  Hbmeland  Societies  a  set  of 
'* Primary  Picture  Stories,"  for  use 
among  the  little  children.  There  will 
be  six  of  these  stories  and  pictures, 
one  for  each  of  the  first  six  months 
in  the  year  and  the  set  will  sell  for 
twenty-five  cents.  Orders  for  them 
should  be  sent  to  the  Federation  of- 
fic.  The  Here  and  There  Stories  will 
be  published  as  usual.  Do  you  know 
these  stories?  Are  you  using  them! 
If  not,  send  for  sample  copies  and 
become  acquainted  with  them.  Ev- 
ery child  from  8  to  12  should  know 
them.     Those  that  do,  love  them. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF 

RECEIPTS 


The  American  Missionary  Association 

Irving  C.  Gaylord,  Tnojurtr  -  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Receipts  for  June,  1919 
The  Daniel  Hand  Educational  Fund  for  Colored  People 

Income  for  June  from  Investments   $  2  264  60 

Previously    acknowledgred     .*..!.  45,166.11 


Cunent  Receipts 


$47,430.71 


RASTERN   DISTRICT 


MAINE— 1401.66. 

Aabami  Sixth  St.  Ch.,  3.19.  Bansori 
All  Souls  Ch.,  Junior  Aux.,  45.  BraiiMwicks 
First  Ch.,  Missionary  Soc,  for  Stralgth 
Collegre.  5.  Fryeburs::  First  Ch.,  10.  Gor- 
bami  &  S.  and  C.  E.  Soc,  of  First  Ch.,  for 
Piedmont  Collegre,  10.  Harrinom  L.  M. 
boc.  box  groods  for  Greenwood,  S.  C.  I^ew- 
tetoBi  Mrs.  C.  O.  M.,  box  goods  for 
Greenwood,  S.  C.  Portlands  St.  Lawemce 
CJ..  25;  West  Ch.,  13:  Wllliston  Ch.,  100. 
UaMoboroi  Mrs.  D.  W.  P.,  two  bbls. 
soods  for  Greenwood,  S.  C.  Yarmouth s 
First  Ch.,   40. 

WoBian*a  Home  MlMiilonar^-  Union  of 
?5«r*'*,?^  ^^^  ^-  E.  I^each.  Treas.,  150.47. 
I^EW    HAMPSHIRE— $918.93. 

(Donatlona  109.43,  I^eKacr  809.60) 
Gofl|hent  Ch^,  2.43.  Jaffer7-i  Centre  Ch„ 
4  5*T."*'  ^^^^^  Ch..  74.25.  Merrlmae 
A«HHrtntlon«  2.75.  Wolfeboroi  S.  S..  Lin- 
coln Mem.,  5;  Fannie  M.  Newell  Mission- 
ary feociety,    10. 

liefiracr 

Grven«lllet  Alvah  J.  Merriam,  (825.00 
less  expen.ses.    15.50),   809.50. 

VERMONT— $230.80. 

Drattleborox  Swedish  Ch.,  1.30.  Eant 
^liastont  Olivet  Ch..  6.  ]nelndoe»  Faliai 
Ch  1  ^o>t^  Pownali  Ch..  3.50.  St. 
Job„.bnry,    North    Ch..    26.    Shorehnm,    l\ 

VerS^onv"5*0**"'   ''''"   '''      "^     ^^*^"^   *" 

Vi^I!!fJ''*»P**"*t  MIsBlonnry  Union  of 
Vermont.      Mrs.    John      F.      Puffer       Treas 

G^^lo'    w^^^^'l?  Legacy  ?or&cIntos^'; 

mo.oo  •  ^'  ^'  ^^'*  ^®^-    T^^a^' 

MASSACHUSETTS— $6,898.46. 

< Donation.  4,428.62,  Lesraciea  2,409.84) 

lo;f*Aif  T  ^i^'^l^r  J^L-  C-  E-  '*>»•  Mar- 
ion, Ala..    1.     Amherats     Miss     E      F     for 

Pleasant  Hill.   3  33      Athol.  S.  S.   12^50 ;'y' 

Ch^^7  IS^  J^l^^**^^^  ^"«^^-  BMier^cai 
SlrkV  Ch  TJn"'/^^^^*'^^  9*^'  240:  St. 
College    50-  H    F  ^nn^' t?'/^^,.'^^"^^^^^ 

Sli«tfF  "^if®*  ^S'  Boylatoni  M.  S..  for 
Ch  2^?^'  n^-  H^'  BoylMton  Cekteri 
Leyden  S  q  'JJ'^'S^*  Harvard  Ch..  444; 
mswKn^'  20.  Cambrtdsret  First  Ch. 
North  Oh  'i'n'^^'iiS?  '^'*  Straight  College.) 
nSw-:  ^  ^?;     Ohlcopeei     First     Ch.,     22. 

^?e  2K^-i?.^i  S-i  ^''•'.S^^  Talladega' Col- 
lege. 25.     PaU  Riven  Mrs.  G.  G,  Wilcox  a 


S.  Class,  for  Straight  College.  5.  Pttclibarsirt 
Rollston  Ch..  51.68.  Florences  Miss  M.  L. 
B.,  for  Tougaloo  College.  5.  Gl<aaceateri 
Miss  C.  A.  U,  5.  Granbyi  Ch.,  7.50.  Green- 
woods H.  L.  D.,  for  Marion,  Ala.,  2.  Orotoni 
Union  Ch.,  9.21.  Harvardt  Evangelical 
Ch.,  9.  UaverhiUs  Centre  Ch.  S.  a,  7.50. 
Uyannlss  A.  M.  L..  2.  Lincolni  Ch..  249.75. 
Lowells  Highland  Ch.,  15.  Maiden  1  Lin- 
wood  a  a.  36c.  Methueni  First  Ch.,  30.74. 
Natleki  First  Ch.,  100.  New  Roatoni  Ch., 
2.50.  Newburyi  Byfiield  Ch.,  6.33.  New- 
buryports  Belleville  Ch.,  15.03.  Newtfmi 
First  Ch.,  for  Lexington,  Ky.,  15.  North 
Addimas  Ch.,  45.  Northbrldsei  Rockdale 
Ch.  C.  E.  Soc,  for  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  5. 
Nortbamptons  Miss  F.  B.  L,  for  Straight 
College,  1.  North  Readlnnri  Ch.,  3.16.  Nor- 
wood: First  Ch.,  22.  Plttaflelds  First  Ch. 
of  Christ,  250.03.  Plymptons  Ch.,  1.26.  Sa- 
lem 1  Tabernacle  Ch.,  97.50.  Sandlsfleldi 
South  Ch..  3.44.  Sonthwlcki  Union  C.  E. 
Soc,  14.  Spenceri  First  Ch.,  36.54. 
Sprinefleldi  Miss  M.  L.  K.,  for  Tlllotson 
College,  11.62.  SprinKlleldi  Miss  A.  a.  for 
Pleasant  Hill,  5.  Stoekbrldjrei  A.  B.,  for 
Talladega  College,  2.  Three  Riveras  Union 
Evan.  Ch.,  28.  Walthami  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E., 
for  Pleasant  Hill,  Tenn.,  5.  Ward  Hilii 
Ch.,  4.12.  Weat  Rrookfleldt  Dorcas  Mis- 
sionary Soc,  box  goods  for  Kings  Moun- 
tain, N.  C.  WeatminHteri  Ch.,  6.29;  W.  M. 
S.,  2.88.  Woreeateri  First  Finnish  Ch..  1.70. 
Old  South  a  a,  10.81;  Plymouth  Ch.,  76.24. 

Woman  *H    Home   Mlaaionary    Aasoelatlon 
of  Maaai.  A  R.  I.,  Mrs.      Amos     Lawrence 
•Hatheway,   Treas.,   for  salaries  $1,508.00. 

liCgadea 

RoMtont  Charlotte  M.  Fiske,  3,000.00  (re- 
serve legacy  2,000.)  1,000.00.  Lowells  lAb- 
by  F.  Holt,  3,108.01.  (reserve  legacy 
2,072.00)  1,036.01.  Newtons  John  Ward, 
1,000  (reserve  legacy  666.66)  333.34.  New- 
buryports  Charles  H.  Coffin  (433.23  less  ex- 
penses 131.74)  301.49  (reserve  legacy  201) 
100.49. 

RHODE  ISLAND — $139.40. 

Eaiftt  Providence  I  Newman  S.  S..  4.40. 
Edgewoods   Ch.,   10.     Pawtueket:   A.  C.  H., 

goods  for  Marion,  Ala,  Providences  Mrs. 
L.  B.,  for  Thomasville,  Ga.,  5;  A,  W.  C, 
for  Talladega  College,  10;  F.  W.  C,  for 
Talladega  College,  100;  H.  E.  A,  B.,  for 
Talladega  College,  10. 

CENTRAL  DISTRICT 

CONNECTICUT — $4,228.61. 

(Donations  728.01,  Legacy  3,500.00) 

Rrldgeportt  C.   B.  D.,     case     goods     for 
Talladega  College.     Deep  Rivers  Ch.,  Chil- 
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dren'B  Day  Offerinflr.  6.21.  Grecmwlelit 
Second  Ch.,  40.  H«rtf«rdt  First  Ch.»  of 
Christ,  for  Talladegra  Collegre^  60;  Talcott 
St.  Ch.,  25;  Mrs.  J.  W.  C.  for  Talladega 
College.  10;  W.  P.  G.,  for  Talladega  Col- 
leere.  10;  M.  S..  for  Lexington,  Ky.,  2.50. 
HuBtlmvtoBi  Ch..  13.41.  MMdMeldi  Ch., 
5.41;  Miss  N.  H.  A.,  for  Tougraioo  CoUeere. 
1.78.  MoBtirUlei  Ch.,  10.  New  Britain  i  F. 
O.  P.,  for  Talladega  College,  50.  Ifew 
CawMi  C.  E.  Soc,  for  nurse  in  Porto 
Rico,  10.  Ifew  Haves t  Ch.  of  the  Redeem- 
er, woman's  Association,  2.60;  S.  A  H.,  for 
Lexington,  Ky.,  16.  New  Load^ai  First 
Ch.  for  Athens,  Ala.,  159.28;  Miss  T.,  for 
Athens,  Ala.,  5.  Newtowas  S.  S.,  6.67.  Nor* 
wlehs  First  Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc,  2;  Mrs.  O.  D. 
C,  for  Talladega  College,  10;  H.  H.  O.,  for 
Talladega  College,  50;  S.  C.  W.,  for  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  5.  Old  liymei  Ch.,  12.86.  So. 
Norwmlki  M.  E.  H.,  for  Lexington,  Ky.,  10. 
Soutk  'Wladaors  Second  Ch.,  17.  ThomastOBi 
E.  C  R.,  for  Tougaloo  College,  26.  IVatcr* 
b«m  L  H.  C,  for  Tougaloo  College,  26; 
C.  L.  H.,  for  Tougaloo  College,  25.  'Water* 
towBi  S.  S.,  for  Lexington,  Ky.,  25;  F.  W. 
J.,  for  Tougaloo  College,  26;  L.  B.  S.,  10; 
J.  B.  W.,  20,  for  Lexington,  Ky.  WUllman- 
tlei  First  Ch.,  87.  WrmimgtOMi  Ch.,  7.  Wla- 
•tedt   Q.   N.   C,   for   Talladega   College,    1. 


New  LoBdoBi  Martha  S.  Harris  8,600.00. 

NEW  YORK— 11,840.78. 

Aqaebomiet  L.  M.  S.,  for  Marion,  Ala..  6.12. 
Black  Creek!  a  S.,  1.  BrooklyBi  Miss  a 
B.,  Talladega  College^  2;  R.  J.,  for  Glou- 
cester School,  1.60;  Mrs.  D.  S.,  for  Brick 
School,  N.  C,  6;  w.  R.,  for  Talladega 
College,  10.  HMMeri  E.  G.  R.,  for  Talladega 
College,  660.  Loek^rti  A.  C.  H.,  for  Tal- 
ladega College,  5.  Mt.  Veraoat  S.  S.,  for 
Elbowoods,  N.  D.,  6.  Mttuisirlllei  Ch.,  3. 
New  Yorki  Forest  Ave.  Ch.,  20;  L.  D.  F., 
for  Talladega  College,  160;  Dr.  A.  F.  H., 
for  Tougaloo  College,  10;  E.  a  H..  for 
Talladega  College,  150;  Sergeant  J.  W. 
Porter,  for  Brick  School,  N.  C,  6;  J.  A.  W., 
for  Talladega  College,  prise.  15;  "A  Friend" 
for  Moorhead,  Miss.,  36.  Niagara  FaUst 
First  Ch..  36.  North  BTaaai  Ch.,  3.76. 
Richmond  Hllli  Union  Ch.,  21.  'Woodhaveni 
Ch.,  4.  YoBkersi  M.  F.,  for  Gloucester 
School,   1.72. 


Wbrnaa'a  Home  Mlaatonary  Valan  of 
New  York«  Mrs.  W.  A  Kirkwood.  Treas. 
Waltoai  W.  M.  U.,  60  for  Fisk  University 
Student.  Bridgewatert  C.  E.,  for  Fisk 
University  Student,  26.  W.  H.  M.  U.  of 
N.  Y.,  126.63.     Total  1201.63. 

fitSW  JERSBY^|41.00. 

BasklBg  RJdgiet  Mrs.  €.  S.  C,  for  Tou- 
galoo College,  26.  Jeraey  Cltyt  Miss  J.  M., 
for  Brick  School,  N.  C.,  1.  Moatelairs 
Miss  C.  a  H.,  for  Tougaloo  College,   16. 

PBNN8YLTANIA— 1112.00. 

Peanaylvanla  Vmioo  of  Coag'l  'Women** 
Mlasloaarr  Societies,  Mrs.  David  Howells, 
Treas.,  112.00. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLVMBIA^ — $12.50. 

l^aahln«rtoiii   Mr.    &   Mrs.   M.    E.    G.,    for 
Talladega  College,  10;  J.  H.  H.,  for  Talla- 
dega College,  2.60. 
OHIO — 11,310.46. 

(Donations  64S.80,  Legacy  d66.6d) 

Akroat  A  H.  N.,  for  Talladega  College, 
60;  a  H.  P.,  for  Talladega  College^  60;  E. 
W.  S..  for  Talladega  College,  10.  Askta- 
kalai  Pres.  Ch.,  bbl.  &  box  goods  for  Tal- 
ladega College.  Cleveteadi  Emmanuel  Ch., 
6;  First  Ch.,  16.64;  Park  Ch.,  12;  L  B.  Club, 
Marion,  Ala.,  3;  Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  P.  B.,  for 
Tougaloo  College,  10;  C.  W.  C,  for  Talla- 
dega College,  6;  P.  L.  F.,  for  Tougaloo 
College,  10;  Mrs.  L..  for  Marion,  Ala.,  3; 
G.    B.    a,     for     Talladega      College,      26. 


Eayrlat  J.  M.,  for  Talladega  College.  10. 
KlagsTlllei  Mrs.  a  C.  K..  5.  Ii«c«ai  Ladies' 
Aid,  box  goods  for  Kings  Mountain.  N.  C 
Maaafloldt  Mayflower  Ch.,  22.64.  PflOmcii- 
vlllei  Miss  Bi.  M..  for  Tougaloo  College.  20. 
Saadnokyi  First  Ch.,  Woman's  Society, 
8.65.  Toledo t  W.  F.  F.,  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege, 6. 


Throogh  The  Ooagregatloaal  Coafi 
of  Ohio,  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Fraser,  D.  D^  Treas., 

88.12. 

lVomdia*a  Home  Mlmiloaary  Vmlom  of 
Ohio,  Miss  Mary  H.  Hutchison,  Treas., 
1289.76. 


North  Beatoat  Simon  Hartxell,  2,000. 
(reserve  legacy  1,333.34),  666.66. 

MICHIGAN— 1376  48. 

Atheass  S.    S..   6.63.      St.  Clalrt  Miss    M., 

box  pictures  for  Kings  Mountain,   K.   C. 

Michigan  Coagrc«gatloaal  Coafereaee*  by 

L.  P.  Haight,  Treas.,  $193.80. 

IVonuui'a  Home  VlaaloBary  Vmloa  of 
Mlchlgaa*  Miss  Marcia  V.  Hall,  Treaa. 
1176. 

IVBSTBRN  DISTRICT 

ILLINOIS— $1,062.40. 

Albloai  Olive  S.  a,  2.40.  Big  Rocks  Ch.. 
2.60.  Boweai  Ch.,  12.  Chleagoi  Finnish 
Ch.,  2;  Galewood  Ch.  for  American  High- 
landers, 20;  Garfield  Park  Ch..  2.46;  Millard 
Ave.  Ch.,  6.25;  Pilgrim  Ch.,  36.20;  H.  W. 
Thomas  Memorial  Ch.,  6;  Univeralty  Ch.. 
11.70;  M.  T.  G..  for  Talladega  College,  10; 
V.  F.  L.,  for  Talladega  College,  60;  F.  B. 
M.,  for  Talladega  College.  10;  F.  H.  T.,  for 
Elbowoods,  N.  Dak.,  67.  Dowaera  Qrovet 
Miss  H.  D.,  for  furnishings,  at  Pleasant 
Hill,  20.  Blglat  First  Ch.,  50;  W.  M.  Soc. 
box  goods  for  Proctor  Academy.  Harwyi 
G.  M.,  goods  for  Blanche  Kellogg  Institute. 
LaMolllei  Ch..  24.30.  Oak  Parki  Third  Ch.. 
16.97.  Paxtoai  Ch.,  6.64;  Mrs.  J.  B.  S..  10 
and  box  goods  for  Marion.  Ala.  ivactet 
Ch.,  21.06.  Peorlat  Union  Ch.,  5.25.  R*efc 
fordi  Second  Ch..  284.01.  Shahhonat  Ch^ 
2.  Sooth  Chleagoi  Ch.,  3.  IVaverlys  Ch..  4. 
"Wemt  Chleagoi  First  Ch..  5.  "Wemt  P«il- 
maai  First  Ch.,  6.56.  'Weotera  SprlMicat 
First  Ch.,  21.  Wheatoai  Mrs.  J.  H.  P.,  for 
Marion,  Ala.,  1. 


l^omaa'a  Home  Mlsaionary  Valoa  of 
IIUboUh  Mra  W.  M.  Fitch.  Treas.,  $346.12. 

WISCONSIN — $166.54. 

Hartlaadi     a  S.,  1.60.     LaCroaaet     First 
Ch.,    36.     MUtoai   First  Ch.,    13.60.     Rhiae 
lander •  First  Ch.,  8.60.    IVUUassa  Bays  Ch., 

10. 

Through  'Wlseoaala  Coagregatioaal  Oom- 
fereac»e,  L.  L,  Olds,  Treaa,  $13.04. 

WoDMin's  Homo  Mlaaloaary  Uaioa  •€ 
IVlaconalB*  Mrs.  R.  B.  Way,  Treas.,  $84.00. 

MINNESOTA — $246.80. 

MlnaeapoUai  D.  H..  for  Elbowooda,  Nol 
Dak.,  5.  Waseeai  L.  M.  Soc,  box  goods  for 
Moorhead,  Miss. 

The  C€»agregatloBal  Coafereaee  •f  MIm- 
neaota,   by  J.  B£   McBrlde,   Treaa.,   $140-82. 

Woman'*  Home  Mtsatoaary  Ualoa  of  Him* 
neaota,  by  Mrs.   A.   E.     Fancher,     Treaa^ 

$100.98. 

IOWA— -$601.90. 

Dea  Moines  I  G.  R.,  for  Talladega  CoUegre. 
12.60.  Iowa  Oltyi  Mra  P.  a  P.,  box  gooda 
for  Talladega  College.  Ookialooaai  w.  M. 
U.,  box  goods  for  Talladega  Colleg^e. 
Sioux  Cltyt  Mrs.  M.  A.  M.,  for  Talladeera 
College,  100.  Stuart t  S.  a,  Lincoln  Mem^ 
.S.37.  ^Vaterlooi  Mrs.  M.  L.  E..  for  TaUa- 
dega  College,  10. 

Through  Coagregatfoaal  Coafereaee  •< 
Iowa,  by  P.  A.  Johnson,     Woman's    Home 
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Missionary  Union  of  Iowa,  1181.86. 

T%wmm^  Coiiai  I  ■»tto»aI  C*afereace  of 
Iowa,  by  P.  A.  Johnson,  8upt.,  from 
churches  &  &  &..  1294.68. 

MISSOURI — 945.00. 

Kaasaa.Gltyi  O.  J.  H.,  for  Stralgrht  Col- 
legre.  25.  St.  I^ntot  H.  D.  W.,  for  Talla- 
dega Collefire,  20. 

KANSAS — 186.00. 

Liawroacot  Plymouth  Ch.,  for  Stralgrht 
College,  5,  and  for  Talladegra  College.  5. 
I^oa-reawortki  First  Oh.,  8.  Nowtoai  First 
Ch..   11.     Topekai  Seabrook  Ch.,  7. 

If  BBRASKA— 199.70. 

ArllaKtoBt  Ch.,  4.61.  Cambridcet  First 
S.  a,  2.60.  Fremoati  Ch.,  6.  Garlaadi  Ch., 
5.26.  Haatlaffsi  Ch.,  18.76.  HoMredcet 
Ch.,  2.60.  IJtocolat  The  Vine  Ch.,  22.  N«w- 
eairtlos  Ch.,  17.84.  OiMibai  A.  B.  8^  for 
Talladega  College.  10;  O.  W.  S..  for  Talla- 
degra  Collegre,  10.    Palsleyt  Ch.,  76c. 

NORTH  DAKOTA— $8.30. 

^ITahpetoai  Ch.,  for  Elbo woods.  No.  Dak., 

ThFoasrh  the  Coavresattonal  Coafer«ace 
of  North  Dakota*  by  Rev.  B.  H.  Stickney. 
$3.80. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA — $120.00. 

OaJiet  Native  Miss.  Soc,  for  Elbo  woods, 
120. 

COIiORADO — $94.00. 

Arriba  t  W.  8.,  70c.  Aaltt  Ch..  4;  W.  8.. 
1.05.  Bowlder t  Mrs.  U  K.  H.,  26.  Colorado 
Sprlmsai  First  W.  8..  4;  Second.  W.  &,  80c. 
Ore«tod  Battet  Ch.,  3.50.  Deavert  First  W. 
a.  4;  North.  W.  a,  80c;  Ohio  Ave.  W.  8., 
1.60;  Third  W.  8..  1.60.  Batoat  W.  8..  1.10. 
B^viewoodi  Mayflower  8.  8..  2.  Foaatalai 
W.  a.  1.46.  Grand  Joaetloai  First  Ch.. 
6.76;  W.  a,  86c.  Greeley s  First  Ch.,  19.26; 
W.  a,  6.  Moatrosei  W.  8..  2.  Pnebloi 
First  W.  a,  1.60;  Pilgrim  W.  8..  2.80. 
Sllvertoat  W.  8.,  1.26.  Steamboat  Sprlavei 
W  8..  2. 

"WYOMlJiQ — $4.76. 

Cfceyeaaei  First  Ch.,  4.76. 
OKI.AHOMA — $27.00. 

Gvtbrlet  *'A  Friend,"  25.  Sapalpai  Mrs. 
a  H.,  for  Pleasant  Hill,  Tenn.,  2. 

IfKW  MEXICO — $8.78. 

Horlcyt  Union  a  S.,  8.78. 

PACIFIC  DISTRICT 
CAI^IFORNIA  (Sonthera)— $362.00. 

Im  Meaat  Central  Ch.,  20.     Loac  Beach  t 

B.  W.  C,  for  Talladega  Collegre,  2.  Loo 
Aaceleat  a  W.  M,  for  Straight  Collegre, 
100.  Oatarlot  Mrs.  A.  C.  B..  for  Straight 
College,  6.  Pomoaas  Dr.  O.  8.  R.,  6;  Miss 
a  E.  a,  6  for  Stralgrht  Collegre.    Saa  Dlevot 

B.  M.  F.,  for  Straight  College,  25.  Upland! 

C.  B.  H.,  for  StraifiTht  College,  150.  Taa 
Meyat  H.  D.  a,  for  Rio  Grande  Industrial 
School.  16.  Whittlert  Plymouth  Ch.,  26,  by 
JiLrs*  bh^  fls.  a 

UTAH— $10.00. 

Satt  I^ike  dtyt  First  Ch.,  10. 

THE    SOUTH,   Ac. 
VIRGINIA— $21.46. 


V.     C,      for     Gloucester 

School.  1.76.  Cardlnalt  A.  A.  F..  for  Glou- 
cester School.  1.72.  Gloaecotcri  S.  8..  for 
Gloucester  School.  16.73.  Harris  Grovei 
M.  W.,  for  Gloucester  School,  1.25. 

liVBST  VIRGINIA — $7.62. 

Parkerabarvi  Miss  B.  A.  C,     for     Brick 
School,  2. 

Throask     Woauia'S     Hoaie     Mlssloaary 


Ualoa  of  Ohio,  Miss  Mary  H.     Hutchison, 
Treas.,  Huntlngrton,  M.  8.,  $6.52. 

KBNTUCKY— $23.11. 

liexlastoat  Commencement  Offerlngr, 
21.96. 

Tbroach  'Wontaa'a  Home  Mlwrioaary 
Ualoa  of  Ohio,  Mary  H.  Hutchison.  Treas. 
Newport,  Li.  A.,  $1.16. 

NORTH  CAROLINA— $142.40. 

Battleborot  F.  H.,  for  Brick  School,  N. 
C,  2.  Brleksi  8  .S,  for  Brick  School,  6.20. 
Brick  School  Alumni.  26;  Senior  Class  1919. 
Brick  School,  10;  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  of  Brick 
School.  10;  Mra  J.  F.,  for  Brick  School.  1; 
BaSeldi  Kimball  Hardware  Co.,  for  Blec- 
trie  Liiffht  Plant,  Brick  School,  26.  Dry 
Creeki  First  Ch.,  8.  Klacs  Moaatalat 
Teachers,  Stundents  &  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  for 
Lincoln  Academy,  2.70.  La  Granset  Mrs. 
C.  8..  for  Brick  School,  1.  Nashville t  Mr. 
J.  P.,  for  Brick  School,  6;  Mr.  A.  8.,  for 
Brick  8chool.  6.  Raleigh i  First  Ch.,  7.  Red 
Oaks  J.  C.  for  Brick  School,  5.  Roeky 
Mount  I  Corporal  B.  F.  H.,  for  Brick  School, 
5:  Miss  H.  G..  for  Brick  8chool,  Electric 
Llerhts.  2.  Rocky  Polati  J.  B..  for  Brick 
School.  2.  Whitakeroi  W.  C.  B.,  for  Brick 
School.  5;  O.  D.  M.,  for  Brick  School.  15; 
W.  T.  M..  for  Brick  School  4.50. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA — $5.00. 

ColoBiblai  E.  N.  A..  6. 

GBORGIA — $93.30. 

Atlanta  I  Rush  Ch.,  5.  Aumumimt  First 
Ch..  1.55.  Havani  Bethel  Ch..  1;  Eureka 
Ch.,  28.  Maeoai  Ballard  School,  class  of 
1920,  for  chair  fund,  6.75;  class  of  1919,  13 
volumes  for  Ballard  I4brary.  MUleai  St. 
John  Ch..  9.  Prlaclet  Scott's  Chapel.  19. 
Swalasborot  Ch.,  22.  Thrift  t  Pilfirrim  Ch.,  1. 

ALABAMA — $391.40. 

Athenst  Trinity  School  Alumni,  18.10; 
Sunday  Collection,  17.15;  Children,  for 
library.  9.45.  Blrmlaffhami  First  Ch., 
30.78.  Florences  Citizens,  for  Burrell  Nor- 
mal School.  310.92.  Iroaatoat  Rev.  O.  F. 
B.,  for  Talladegra  Colleere,  5. 

MISSISSIPPI — $301.39. 

Moorhead  A  Vldnltyt  Friends  of  the 
school,  63.10.  Toncaloot  State  Teachers 
Association,  for  Toujraloo  Collegre.  24.79; 
Alumni  Association,  for  Tougraloo  Collegre. 
213.60. 

LOUISIANA— $11.62. 

Hanunoadi      Ch.,      6.27.      New      Orleaast 

Alumni   Association,    of   Stralgrht   Collegre. 
6.25. 

TEXAS — $69.38. 

Ansttai  Tillotson  Collegre  Ch.,  42.46;  8. 
a.  7.08;  Tillotson  Collegre  Class  1920,  6.82; 
Commercial  Dept.  63c.  Del  RJoi  A.  D.  P., 
for  Tilotson  Collegre,  1.     Saa  Aatoaloi  Ch., 

1.50. 

FLORIDA — $62.06. 

Interlaeheat  Ch.,  for  West  Tampa.  4.25. 
Moaat  Dora  I  Ch.,  for  West  Tampa,  12. 

'WoBuui'S  Home  MlwHoaary  Ualon  of 
Florida,  Mra  C.  B.  Enlow,  Treas.,  45.80. 

FOREIGN  $5.00. 
Fraaoet   Private   George    Bumpass,    5. 

Sommary  of  Receipts  for  Jnae,  1919. 

Donations   $12,569.66 

Liegracies 7.446.00 

Total $20,015.66 

Sammary   of  Receipts   Ntee  Moaths 

From  Oct.   1,  1918,   to  June  30,   1919 

Donations $160,880.03 

Leeracies 56,382.59 

Total    $216,262.62 
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Receipts  for  July,  1919 
The  Daniel  Hand  Educational  Fund  for  Colored  People 


Income  for  July  from  Investments 
Previously  acknowledged   


I  8.869.68 
47,430.71 

$56,300.39 


EASTERN  DISTRICTT 

MAINE — $314.63. 

Arooatooki  lAssoc.  of  Churches  A  Minis- 
ters. 15.  Bansrors  Hammond  St.  Ch..  42.22. 
Breweri  First  Ch.,  8.95;  S.  S.,  12.80.  Browa- 
vlllet  Ch..  2.  BartiBKtoBi  Ch.,  5.  Dexteri 
Ch.,  5;  S.  S.,  4.  FSarBdaartoai  First  Ch.,  for 
Indian  Missions,  24.  Lewtotoai  Pine  St., 
Ch..  30;  C.  O.  M.,  for  Greenwood,  S.  C  2.68. 
Nortb  Aanoat  Ch.,  3.  Norway i  Junior  Dept. 
of  S.  S.,  for  Grand  View.  Tenn.,  5.  South 
Berwlcki  First  Ch.,  36.  Weatbrooki  Ch., 
14.     WoodfoTdat  Ch.,  33.30;  8.  S.,  6.33. 

Woman*a  Honse  Mlanlonair  Union  of 
Maine,   Mrs.  C.   E.   Leach,  Treas..   66.25. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE — $679.37. 

(Donation*  657.40,  I/esracy  21.97) 
AmherHts  Ch.,  6.66.  Camptoni  Ch.,  13.36. 
Cheateri  Ch.,  27.55.  Chlcheateri  Ch.,  15. 
Concord  I  First  Ch.,  74.74.  Golfatownt  Ch.. 
17.52.  Hancocki  Ch.,  10.  Hanoveri  Ch.  of 
Christ  at  Dartmouth  College,  49.  KtaRra- 
toni  Ch.,  8.  IiancaaterJ  Ch.,  9.21.  Littleton i 
Ch.,  20.42.  Mancheateri  I.  H.,  5.  Mllfordi 
First  Ch..  37.50.  PortanM>athi  North  Ch.. 
311. 


The  New  Hampshire  Fenale  Cent  Inaitl> 
tatlon  &  Home  Mlaalonary  Union,  Miss  An- 
nie A.  McFarland,  Treas.,  $52.44. 

Legacy 

Comlah  FUti  Sarah  W.  Westgate,  by  El- 
win  W.  Quimby,  21.97. 
VERMONT — $182.26. 

BellowM  Fallal  First  Ch.,  17.43.  BenainK- 
toni  "A  Friend"  for  nurses'  home,  Huma- 
cao,  Porto  Rico,  10.  Brattlehoroi  "A 
Friend,"  10.  Brovrnlnifton  A  Orleanai  Ch., 
25.  Comwalli  Ch.,  10.06.  Hertford i  Second 
Ch.,  5.48.  LyndonvlUei  Ch.,  10.  Morrfa 
vlilei  Ch.,  3.67.  North  Bennlnirtont  Ch., 
17.12.  North  Pomfreti  Ch.,  10.  SprinsrAeldi 
First  Ch.,  37.05.  Wallin«fordi  First  Ch., 
10.  'Welto  Riven  Ch.,  10.  Weatmlnater 
llVeati  Ch.,  6.45. 
MASSACHUSETTS — $4,094.75. 

<I>onatlonM    3,230.74,    LeKacrlea    R044>1> 

AUertont  C.  H.  S.,  25.  Ameahuryt  Union 
Ch.,  10.96.  Amhersti  First  Ch.,  130.  A»h- 
burnhams  First  Ch.,  4.35.  Ashfleldi  Ch.,  20. 
Aubamdalei  C.  E.  Soc,  5.  Bllterlcai  Ch., 
10.50.  Boatont  H.  P.  K.,  for  Nurses'  Home, 
Humacao,  Poito  Rico,  25;  C.  S.  L.,  20. 
Braintree:  First  Ch.,  14.25.  BrldBewaten 
Central  Square  Ch.,  7.81.  Brockton i  First 
Parish  Ch.,  70.  Camhridgret  Pilgrim  Ch., 
37.35.  Chel»e«t  First  S.  S.,  22.12.  Cohaafieti 
Second  Ch.,  8.70.  Daltons  First  Ch.,  250. 
Dorcheateri  Second  Ch.,  73.78.  Gmnbyt 
Ch.,  6.29.  Greenfleldt  Second  Ch.,  50.  Eaat 
Boatoni  Baker  Ch.,  3.33.  Eaat  Doaslast 
Second  Ch.,  22.  Eaathamptont  Ch.,  90.  En 
lleldi  Ch.,  by  Mrs.  H.  M.  S.,  100.  ErvinKs 
Ch.,  7.  Everetti  Mystic  Side  Ch.,  17.86. 
Fall  Riven  Central  Ch.,  72.  Foxboros 
Bethany  Ch.,  24.79.  Framlnc^hami  Grace 
Ch.,  45.53;  Plymouth  Ch.,  15.  Hadleyi  First 
Ch.,  7.65.  Haverhill:  Center  Ch.,  18.40; 
Riverside  Memorial  Ch.,  10;  S.  S.,  5.  Haw 
ley  I  First  Ch.,  2.  Holyokei  Second  Ch., 
137.50.  Hooaatonlci  Ch.,  9.70.  Jamaica 
Plain  I  Boylston  Ch.,  7.41;  Boylston  S.  S.,  5. 
liawrencei  South  Ch.,  8.  LionKmeadowi 
First  Ch.  of  Christ,  44.25;  S.  S.,  2.75.  I^ynns 
First  S.  S.,  10.69.  Marbleheadi  First  Ch., 
25.86.     Medfords  Mystic  Ch.,  23.62.    Melro«*e 


HlshUndai  Ch.,  121.19.  MIddleharot  First 
Ch.,  18.  MilUat  Ch.  of  Christ,  28.50.  MU- 
torn  First  Evan.  Ch.,  17.54.  Monaoai  Ch.. 
65.50.  New  Bedford i  North  Ch..  30.90.  New 
huryi  First  Ch.,  21.70.  Newhuryporti  Cen- 
tra.! Ch.,  35.75.  Newtonvillei  Central  Ch., 
100.  Northampton t  Edwards  Ch..  84;  First 
Ch..  63.17;  M.  C,  26.  North  I^eomlaatert 
Ch.  of  Christ,  9.18.  North  Wllhrahani: 
Grace  Union  Ch..  13.02.  Norton t  Trin.  Ch., 
11.  "Norwoodi  First  Ch.,  22;  First  a  S., 
13.48:  H.  M.  P.,  for  Nurses*  Home,  Huma- 
cao, Porto  Rico,  100.  Palmen  Second  Ch.. 
17.27.  Peabodyi  South  Ch..  40.58.  ^  R«"* 
lass  "A  Friend,"  1.50.  Roeklandi  Ch.,  6.69. 
Roxburyi  Eliot  Ch.,  26.68;  Immanuel-Wal- 
nut  Ave.  Ch.,  107.56.  Rntlandi  First  Ch;, 
29.23.  Salemi  South  Ch..  3.93;  "A  Friend," 
50.  Somer*'lllci  Highland  Ch.,  18.50.  Soai- 
eraeti  Ch.,  4.22.  Sooth  Boatoni  Phillips 
Ch.,  25.  Sooth  Deerileldi  Ch.,  25.  Soath 
Hadleyi  Ch.,  47.  Sprlnsrfieldi  First  Ch.. 
56.10;  also  bbl.  and  box  goods  for  Wil- 
mington, N.  C;  Hope  Ch.,  64.94.  Snnder 
land}  Ch.,  10.  Swampaeotti  S.  S..  4.14. 
Tanntoni  Trin.  Ch.,  38.50;  WInslow  Ch..  30 
Uptoni  First  Ch.,  4.64;  Miss  M.  A.,  for  bell 
at  Lincoln  Academy,  Kings  Mountain,  5. 
Warren  I  First  Ch.,  9.06.  Weat^^Grotaai 
Ch..  11.30.  \*e«t  Medfordt  First  Ch.,  38.73; 
Bible  School,  5.  Weat  Med  ways  Second  Ch.. 
11.44.  Whitmani  Ch.,  18.40:  &  S.,  3.30.  Wla 
cheaters  First  Ch.,  123.75.  Woreeajrri 
Hadwen  Park  Ch.,  4.90;  Piedmont  Ch.,  103. 

Lesaelea 

Boatoni  Charlotte  M.  J?iske,  2.000.00 
(reserve  legacy  1.333.34)  666.66.  North 
Brookfleldi  Jonathan  E.  Porter.  28.85  (re- 
serve legacy  19.24)  9.61.  Salem s  Joseph  H. 
Towne,  4.  Watertowni  J.  T.  Kimball. 
183.74. 
RHODE  ISLAND — $205.36. 

Pawtocketi  Ch.,  129.     Provldeneei     Free 
Evangelical  Ch.,  6.61;  Union  Ch.,  69.75. 

CENTRAL  DISTRICT 
CONNECTICUT — $3,048.42. 

(Donatlona  2,500.61,  Lecaelea  488.81) 
Bridfceporti    Olivet    Ch.,    20.      Cromwellt 

First  Ch.,  15.06.  DayvUles  Ch..  13.  f«^ 
lleldt  Ch.,  114.  Hartfordi  Asylum  Hill  Ch.. 
150;  First  Ch.  of  Christ,  221.64;  Immanucl 
Ch.,  140;  Second  Ch.  of  CThrist,  85;  Windsor 
Ave.  Ch.,  40.  Madlaoni  First  CJh..  20.  Man 
cheateri  Second  Ch.,  53.31.  NepanRs  (Jh., 
14.  New  Hartfordi  Nepaug  C.  B.  Soc,  for 
Gregory  Institute.  N.  C,  10.  Now  Haveai 
Plymouth  Ch..  100;  The  Ch.  of  the  Redewn- 
er.  71.46.  New  Londoni  First  Ch.  of  Christ 
21.66.  Norwich:  United  Ch.,  500.  Plymonthi 
Ch,  25.44.  Putnnmi  Second  Ch..  25.75. 
RldBcfleldi  Ladies'  Aid  Soc,  for  Gregory 
Institute,  10,  and  bbl.  goods.  J^J^yHJUi 
Ch.,  7.  Slmaboryi  First  Ch.  of  C^irist 
20.96.  Southinirtomi  First  Ch..  39.  Stam- 
ford: First  Ch.,  41.84.  Snffieldi  First  Ch. 
30.  Terryvfllei  Ch.,  110.18.  lVarr«M  Ch.. 
9.  Wnterbnryi  Miss  A.  C.  B..  for  mrrroe 
home.  Humacao,  Porto  Rico,  200.  Weth- 
ernlleld:  Ch.,  81.74.  Wlndaon  Ch..  20.37. 
Winatedt  Second  Ch.,  24.20. 

>VonMin'a  Conir'l  Home  Mlaalonary  IJalaa 
of  Connecticut,  by  Mrs.  George  Dahl. 
Treas.,  for  furnishing  boys'  dormitory  at 
Saluda,  N.  C.  $30:  for  Mountain  Work. 
$50;  W.  C.  H.  M.   U.  245.     Total  $325. 
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ESniBKtoB.  Sdwin  Talcott.   19.44. 
ports  Blizabeth  Scofleld,  46d.37. 

NB!W  YORK — |S,306.41. 


ySVemU 


(Donation*  681JI5,  Legacies  2,615.06) 
Angola  I  Miss  A.  H.  A.,  5.  Antwerpt  Ch., 
18.45.  Brooklyn!  Ch.  of  the  Evangel,  15; 
Lewis  Ave.  Ch.,  for  klndergrarten,  Tallade- 
gSL,  Ala.,  48;  J.  R.,  25.  Buffalo t  Plymouth 
Ch.,  10.  Caaaadalariuii  First  Ch^50;  First 
S.  8.,  25.75.  Eaat  Bloomlleldi  First  Ch., 
48.34.;  three  packages  groods  for  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C.  Blbrldsei  S.  S.,  for  Marion  Ala., 
2.31.  Foreat  Hllla  GardeBMi  Ch.  in  the 
Gardens,  Cradle  Roll  Dept.,  for  Kindergrar- 
ten.  Talladeera,  Ala.,  15.  Janie«porti  Ch., 
7.20.  Klaatonet  Ch.,  2.52.  I^ko  VIewt  Ch., 
4.72.  Moravia  s  First  Ch.,  25.  Mt.  Sinai t 
Ch.,  5.90.  New  Yorki  Bethany  Ch.,  35.  On- 
tarlot  Ch.,  14.  Rlverhcadt  First  Ch.,  10.68. 
Sckenectadyi  PilKrim  Ch.,  18.  Skerbamei 
^  First  Ch.,  120;  Missy  Soc,  bbl.  goods  for 
Kings  Mountain,  N.  C.  IValtoni  First  Ch., 
41.45.  ^Veatckeatert  Ch.  144.03  (of  which 
from  White  Plains  99.03  and  Scarsdale  46.) 

Loffadea 

Cortland  I  H.  R  Ranney,  3.28.  BlnKham^ 
torn  Estate  of  E.  M.  Noyes.  (6,262.46,  less 
expenses  182.25)  6,080.21  (reserve  legacy 
4.053.48)  2,026.73.  I^wvillei  C.  C.  LeWarne, 
500.67.  Fatckomei  Frances  C.  Brown, 
84.38. 

NEW  JERSBY — $765.50. 

Bound  Brooki  Ch.,  100.  Cedar  Groves 
Ch.,  5.23.  Montelalri  First  Ch.,  281.50; 
Watchung  Ave.  Ch.,  14.  Orangei  High- 
land Ave.  Ch.,  71.  River  Edset  First  Ch., 
6.27.  Upper  Montelalri  Christian  Union 
Ch..  187.60.     ^Veatlleldi  C^i.  of  Christ,  100. 

PENNSYLVANIA — $417.48. 

(Donations  82.02,  Legacy  336.46) 

Mllroyt  White  Memorial  Ch.,  17.  Phila- 
delpklat  Central  Ch.,  50.  Rlcevlllet  Ch., 
2,02. 

Pennayfvanla  Union  Women'*  Conirre«a 
tlonal   Mlaaioaary    Soeletle*,     Mrs.      David 
Howells,  Treas.,  $13.00. 


I>i8aer 

Sewlekleyt    Estate      of 
335.46. 


Samuel      Boyd, 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA — $213.60. 

ITaaklnjKtoat    .First      Ch.,      112.50;      Mt. 
Pleasant  C?h.,  81;  Rev.  F.  N.  G.,  20. 
OHIO — $2,271.78. 

(Donatkma  i;278.58.  Legacy  093.20.) 

Asktabalai  Second,  S.  S.,  5.  Clnclnnr«tli 
W^alnut  Hills  Ch.,  36.50.  Clevelandi  Cleve- 
land Chapter  D.  A.  R.,  for  Grand  View,  1. 
€?olvmbaat  First  Ch.,  140;  Plymouth  C!h., 
38;  Columbus  Chapter  D.  A.  R.,  1;  Tale- 
fenno  Chapter,  1;  Western  Reserve  Chap- 
ter. 1.  for  Grand  View.  Tenn.  Elyrlai  W. 
M.  Soc,  of  First  Ch.,  5;  First  Ch..  57.80. 
Marietta  I  Second  Ch.,  4.  Nortb  Olmatedt 
Ch..  7.45.  Oberllni  Oberlln  Chapter  D.  A. 
R.,  1;  Western  Reserve  Chapter,  1,  for 
Grand  View,  Tenn.  Springfield  t  Lagonda 
Ave-  Ch.,  5.66.  Toledot  First  8.  S.,  for  Cap- 
pahosic.  Va.,  260;  Washington  St.  Ch., 
45.52.     Wayaei  Ch.,  28.30. 

Throagk  Congregational     Conferenc»e  of 

Okio,   by   Rev.   J.   G.   Fraser,   D.D.,   Treas., 
$182.27. 

Woman**  Home  Misalonary  Union  of 
Oklo,  Miss  Mary  H.  Hutchison,  Treas., 
$457.03. 

Legacy 
Elyrla:  Lorenzo  Clark,  993.20. 
INDIAN  A^ — $31.88. 

Fairmoaat:  Ch.,  2.72.  Fremont i  Ch., 
•5c.     Garyt  Ch.,  6.24.     Hammoadt  Ch.,  1.44. 


ladlanapoUat  BMrst  Ch.,  5.89.  Marion  i 
Temple  Ch.,  3.04.  Seymonrs  Ch.,  11.20. 
Terre  Hantei  Plymouth,  1.20. 

MICHIGAN — $88.31. 

Almonti  S.  S.,  1.50.     Beaaoalai  Ch.,  10.56. 

Mielilgan  Congregational  Confereace»  by 

L.   P.   Haight.   Treas.,   54.50. 

W^omaa'*  Home  Miaalonary  Union  of 
Michigan*  Miss  Marcia  V.  Hall,  Treas., 
21.75. 

WESTERN  DISTRICT 

ILLINOIS — $1,458.49. 

Algoaqniai  Ch.,  11.02.  Argot  S.  S.,  2.46. 
Ckeaterfleldi  Ch.,  10.  Chicago  s  Crawford  S. 
S.,  11;  New  First  Ch.,  13.42;  Warren  Ave- 
nue Ch.,  7.68;  F.  H.  T.,  for  Elbowoods,  N. 
D.,  100.  DeKalbi  First  Ch.,  29.  Evanstoai 
First  Ch.,  300.  Galvai  Ch.,  26.25.  C^ne- 
.  acoi  Ch.,  14.  Hlnsdalei  Miss  G.  B.,  75.  La 
Grangei  First  Ch.,  86.  Lee  Ceatert  Ch.,  6. 
Lodat  Ch..  12.78.  MoUnet  First  Ch.,  24; 
Union  S.  S.,  3.  Payaoai  L.  K.  S.,  250. 
Plainfleldi  Ch.,  3.  Rantooli  Ch.,  11.02. 
RobertMS  Ch.,  15.38.  Rogeni  Parks  First 
Ch.,  50.  St.  Chariest  Ch.,  6.  Sterling i  Ch., 
17.00.  Summer  Hlllt  Ch.,  6.86.  WInne- 
hnxot  "A  Friend,"  30.  Wiaaetkat  Ch., 
80.99. 

Woman's  Home  MiMilonary  Union  of  II 
llnola,  by  Mrs.  W.  M.  Fitch,  Treas.,  257.64. 

IOWA— $244.15. 

Farrago 1 1  Ch.,   23.85. 

Waterlooi   First   Ch.,    83. 

Through   Congi  Conference  of  Iowa,  by 

S.  J.  Pooley,  Treas.,  from  Churches  and  S. 
S..  128.15. 

Woman**  Home  MlMilonarT  Union  of 
Iowa,  through  Cong'I  Conference  of 
Iowa,  by  S.  J.  Pooley,  Treas.,  59.15. 

'WISCONSIN — $361.95. 

Endeavor t  Trinity  S.  S.,  3.20.  Hartlandt 
First  Ch.,  3.  Jackaoat  (Leef)  Ch.,  1.  Mad- 
iNoni  First  Ch.,  44.75.  Medfordt  Ch.,  2. 
McnaMhai  Ch.,  11.  Mllwankeet  Grand  Ave. 
Ch.,  50;  Sherman  Boulevard  Ch.,  7;  Han- 
over St.  Chh.,  by  J.  B.  D..  7.  Norriai  S.  S., 
50c.  ONhkoMhi  First  Ch..  17.50.  Plymouth i 
Ch..    50.      "Winconiiintw  40. 

W^oman**  Home  Mlnalonary  Union  of 
Wlaconsln,  Mrs.   R.   B.    Way,   Treas.,   99.25. 

Through  Wlaconsln  Congregational 
Conference,  by  L.  L.  Olds,  Treas..   25.75. 

MINNESOTA — $250.00. 

Northfleldi  Rev.  &  Mrs.  E.  M.  W.,  50. 

The  Congregational  Conference  of  Mln* 
neaota,  by  J.  M.  McBride,  Treas.,  123.21. 

Woman's  Home  Mi««lonary  Union  of 
Mlnncaota*  Mrs.  A.  E.  Fancher,  Treas., 
76.79. 

MISSOURI— $137.25. 

Kansan  Cityt  Westminster  Ch.,  112.50. 
Lebanon  I  First  Ch.,  8.75.     'Webster  Grove*  t 

First  Ch.,  16. 

KANSAS — $58.49. 

Emporlat  Bethany  S.  S.,  5.14.  Great  Bendt 
Ch.,  6.  Manhattant  First  Ch.,  5.50.  Onagat 
Ch.,  21.50.  Ru«aelli  Ch.,  10.85.  Valley 
Fallal  Ch.,  6.01;  Federated  S.  S.,  3.49. 

NEBRASKA — $265.57. 

Alblont  Ch.,  15.  Blalri  S.  S.,  8.  Centeri 
Ch.,  6.50.  Cretei  First  Ch.,  13.  Curtiat 
Ch..  10.  Famamt  Ch.,  3.  Fremont i  Ch., 
21.30.  Harvardi  Ch.,  10.  Lehanont  Salem 
(;er.  S.  S.,  7.30.  Leighi  Ch.,  14.  PaUieyi 
Ch.,  1.25.  Petersburg:  Mrs.  Claar's  S.  S. 
Class.  9.50.  Springflclds  Ch.,  3.50.  Weep- 
ing Water  I  Ch.,  19.25. 

The  Woman*«  Home  Mlnalonary  llnion  of 
Ncbraaka,  by  Mrs.  C.  J.  Hall,  Treas., 
$113.97. 
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NORTH  DAKOTA— ItSSG. 

MaBitaBi  HfB.  C.  U  H.,  for  Blbowoods, 
No.  D&k.,  10.  rarahalli  R«v.  M  .D.  F..  for 
Blbowoods,  No.  Dak.,  1.60. 

Thr*BKk  The  CoBcrecatlaaal  t}aB(*reBe« 
of  NBFtk  Dakota,  by  Rev.  E.  H.  Stlckney, 
D.D.,  Supt,  tiS.TS. 
SOITTH  DAKOTA—llTO.at. 


.._ __     _.    1  Ch.,  B-IO. 

Creabard:  Ch.,  10.15;  S.  S.,  i.IG.  Ciurteri 
Ch.,  4. 50.  HoashtDBi  Ch.,  4.00.  HuKtai 
First  Ch.,  T.BE,  KlasaliaiTi  Ch„  2.10. 
Lake  VIewi  Ch„  1.10,  MhUIbki  Ch.,  8.31. 
OaeaHBi  Ch.,  S.TO.  Re«lKi  Ch.,  2,  Spaar- 
■■hi  Ch.,  e.SZ.  Tnri  Ch..  l.SO.  Vallcr 
9»rlacai    Ch.,    ID.      IVorthrnsi    Ch.,    T.30. 

IVaautB^  HoBie  HUrioaarr  ralaa  af  So. 
Dakota,    by    Mrs.    R.    B.      Holden,      Treas., ' 
85.21. 
■ONTA  N  A — 1«  i.U. 

Bakcrt  Ch.,  2.  BrMidvlewi  Cb..  S.SS. 
Battel  Ch.,  1.40.  t^lnaibaai  Ch..  3.  Craaci 
Ch..  2.S0.  Crow  Aseacrr  Ch.,  50c.  Great 
FaUai  Ch.,  3.33.  Hardlai  Ch..  S.  SllUacat 
<»"it  Ch.,  30.  Lambertr  Ch.,  1.75.  Para. 
I  Ch.,  S4c.  SUaen  Ch.,  3,84.  Weatnorci 


Ch., 

COI.ORADD— tlie.SE. 

I   Ch., 


iveri   Ply- 
<».  Vaebloi 


mouth  Ch.,  69.' 
FIrat  Ch..  35. 
OKL  AU  O  HA— 4 105.40. 

Aaadarkai  8t  Peters  Ch.,  19.  Boleri 
Eureka  Ch.,  22.75.  Cvatral  Cons'l  Coafvr- 
eaec.  Collection,  30.  Dobr  SurloKBt  Ch.,  15c, 
GBthrlei  Warner  Ave.  Ch.,  T.  Hllladalei 
Ch.,  3.  JeaulnKai  Ch.,  S.  Mvdtordi  Ch., 
2.  OklahoBta  Cttjx  PltKrlm  Ch.,  T.EO:  Sec- 
ona  Ch.,  7.     Vlaltai  Ch,,  1, 

PACIFIC  DISTRICT 
CALIFORNIA  (Northern) — 1800.00. 
(I^caer  taoo) 
Iicsaer 

Oaklaadi   Sarah  T.   Fisher,   800. 
CALIFORNIA    (Soathera) — 385.00. 

Lcaaan  Grovei  Ch,.  10,  Loac  B«aehi 
Mra.  A.  L,  B..  for  Kings  Mountain.  N.  C, 
5.  Laa  Aaseleai  Qirls'  Club  of  Memorial 
Chapel,  for  Scholarship  at  Qrand  View,  50. 
ARIZONA— (10,20. 

PhacBlzt  NelKhborhood,  Ch„  2.70.  Teaipei 


,  7.60. 


■,  D.D.,  Treaa^ 


-waar  viRoiinA,-4l.''S. 


by  Rev.  J.  Q.  Fraa 

2,75. 

NORTH  CAROLINA — 1341.79. 

-      -    -      -   r     Electric     Ushta. 
1.      BriaUervtnei 

AgMs  at  Joa.  K. 
•r«i  Cb..  1.  B>a«Wi 
;btB  at  JoMph  K. 
C.  B..  S;  L  B,  ■:  J, 
>r  Bleotrlc  Lights  at 

)!,      From      Colored 

Churehei   of  North    Carolina,   by    Rev.   D. 
J.  Flynn,  SupL.  101.04.     Hlsh  PalMli  Ch.,  4. 
Mt.  Pleaaaati  Ch.,  1.26. 
SOUTH    CAROLINA — tl.48. 

FrOB  Colored  ChBrehca  la  B.  C,  by  Ra*. 
D.  J.  Flynn.  1.48. 
TKNNGSSBE — tS.71. 

E^Bst  Lakei  Union  Ch.,  2.71. 
ALABAMA — 111.62. 

MoatsaKeryi  Flrat  Ch.,  9;  8.  a,  2.6!. 
LOUISIAN  A-^  106.00. 

New    Orleaaai    Beecher    Memorial    S.    8. 
Lincoln  Uem..  G:  StralKht  ColleKe,  Alumni 


ASBO 


,  100, 


TEXAS — 1170.05, 

Corvaa  Chrlatti  First  Ch..  32.52.  Dallaai 
Plymouth  Ch.,  30,  Hoaataat  PllsHm,  60. 
NaeoKdoeheai  Bethel,  1.  Parfai  African  Ch. 
30.  Oraacai  Mission.  1.  Itextaat  Stell- 
town  Ch.,  15.  Saa  Aatoaloi  60c.  Tesaa 
CoBK'l  Coatcraw,  9,93. 
FLORIDA — 1106.27. 

Arch    Creeki   Ch.   tor  West   Tampa,   5.17. 
St.  ■^•'TBbnrBi  Ch.,  for  West  Tampa.  11.50. 
I  Ch.,  by  Mrs.  B..  for  West  Tampa. 


WiDt 


I  Ch.,  for  West     Tampa. 


Tavare 

60.      — 
34.51 
lVo»aB*a  I ________       . 

Florida,  by  Mrs.   C   B.    Enlow.   Treas.,  for 
West  Tampa,  Fla.,  11.00. 

Hnmaiarr  ef  Reeclpta  tor  Jalr,  IVI*. 

I>Dnatlona |H.3»0.51 

LeEftclea 8.118.51 

tlO,GO*.ai 

BiuaauirT  of  Reea^to, 

Ton  Months,  from  Oct  1,  1918,  to  July  IL 
191). 

Donations »17S,170.64 

I«KaCle*    61.B01.18 


Congregational  Education  Society 

S,  F.  Wllkioi,  AiiiilamI  Trtaiurtr        -         14  Beacon  Street.  BMtoa.  Mm*. 
Receipts  for  May,  1919 


AL  AB  A  MA — 1 9.30. 

AaaiatoDi    Ist    S.    S..    4,      Shelkyi 
Thorsbri    ITnlted,    1.44;    United    S,    S 

Wonaa*-       Hoaie       MlasMoaary 
BlrralnKhaai,  Athena  Aux.,  30c. 
ARIZONA^S.OO. 

Taceoni    1st,    3. 
CALIFORNIA    (Norlhera) — 1117.62. 

Altnraai   3Sc.      BpBlelai  f.4o:   9.      K. 
Herkelvyi  let.  19.50;  Ist  S.  S,,  14.40; 


Fleld'a    l.aadi 
LIkcIyi   91c. 


78  c.       GacrBev 


BUwelii    16c. 


leyi  39c;  8.  8.,  IJo.  OakUadi  pilgrim, 
1.83;  Plymouth,  10.40;  8.  a,  47c;  OllTBt,  95a 
PaeWe  Orovei  J.BT.  Palo  Alio.  B.69.  I^ap- 
adlaet  I6c.  Pctalamai  2.14.  Ptttakarsi 
lie;  a  S.,  1.2c     Rcdwoodi  7.80.     Rio  VKrtai 


Saala  Crnai  B.IZ.  Saata  Roaai 
lat  a  a,  10.74.  Sarata«ai  2.51. 
S.  a,  sic      Salnaai  1.02.     Tlptoai  I 
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aSc  Claremontt  3.85.  I-onr  Be«cht  1.30. 
Lm  ABselMi  Ist.  2.68;  Bethany,  23c;  Hol- 
lywood. Ic;  Bethlehem  Jap..  3c.  Mor««*«J 
10c  Oildalet  25c.  PalMi  2c.  ^•-•^•■•^ 
LAke  Ave..  2.10.  Pa»o  RoWe»i  27c.  Po- 
wmommt  1.50.  Ramonai  25c.  Redlmnd«i  1.50. 
Redoado  Beaeht  15c,  Roaedalet  Ic.  Sjt- 
«nrt  12c.  San  Bernardlna:  let.  26c.  »«» 
IHe«ot  Ist.  2.45.  S«n  Jaclntot  4c.  Santa 
II   80c.     Santa  Barbara!  60c. 


COI/ORADO — $95.08. 

Aaltt  2.40.     Deaveri  3d.  3.45;   Plymouth. 
54.58;    7th    Ave.,    90c;    Ohio      Ave..      13.50. 
Batons  14.25.     Hea«lerdiion t  6. 
COWBTBOnCUT— $610.11. 

Briatait  59.  Derfcyt  lat.  149.  Falla  Vil- 
lages 7.  Glleadi  9.66.  OreenMd  ^  «"»« 
4.73.  Hartfardi  1st  Ch.  of  Christ,  124.16. 
LJtekllelds  Ist.  11.04.  Mllfords  Ist.  22.78. 
Wew  Haveas  Ist  Ecc.  So.,  125.  New  I-on- 
dMS  2d  S.  S..  28.25;  2d  Ch.,  89.95.  Pa«- 
frett  Ist  8.  a.  1.50.  Proapeeti  5.16.  Rax- 
IMITS  2.  Stratford  s  S.  8..  6.  Watertowns 
a   &.    4.40. 

'Woman's      Home      Mlaalonary        Unions 
Clwaters    50.      Farmlnfftoni    54.      Hartford i 
1st,    25.      l¥aterbnrys    2d.    26.      WeatvfUes 
5. 
FI«ORIOA — $45.67. 

Areh    Creeks    1.42.      Japltert    1.26.      Key 
treats  3.     Ormonds  Union  .10.     St.  Peters- 
bvrKt  12.     ^VlBter  Parks  18. 
QBORGIA — $9.27. 

Atlanta s    Central.    3.26.      Savannahs    1st, 
6.01. 
ILLINOIS — $523.60. 

AllrUshts  3.  Banker  Hills  S.  S.,  6.38. 
Carpeaterwlllei  3.64.  Champalsa-Urbanas 
1st,  50.  Chleasos  4th  Cortland  Center,  1; 
Warren  Ave.,  10.35.  Cherry s  S.  S.,  2.  BJaat 
St.  LtoolMS  Plymouth  Ch.,  1.75;  Plymouth 
S.  S..  5.  (Seneoeos  3.50.  Gridleys  S.  S.,  6. 
HHukUles  Ch.,  49.49.  MarskaUs  11.30. 
MaraeUless  S.  S.,  3.50.  Mllbnrus  S.  S.,  2.20. 
MoUnes  1st.  19.32.  Monnd  Cltys  S.  S.,  9. 
Napervllles  23.80.  Oak  Parks  Pilerrim, 
36.93;  A  Friend.  75.  Ottawas  S.  S.,  6.50. 
PeorUs  Plymouth.  5.  Plttsflelds  Feder- 
ated Ch..  26;  Federated  S.  S.,  IG.ll.  Priaoe- 
tOBS  5.77.  Sandoval s  7.  IVestera  Sprlainis 
10.     l¥yanets  23. 

'WoBUia'n  Home  MUwIoaary  Union.  An- 
■awaas  8.  a.  2.50.  Atklnaons  W..  1.  Bow- 
eas  W..  1.86.  Ckleavos  Pilgrim  W.,  2;  Rog- 
ers  Park  W..  5.  Deeatar:  W..  2.  DeKalbs 
W..  1.  Dover s  &  S.,  4.  ETvanstoas  W.,  35. 
Lia  Graoires  W.,  10.  Lodas  W.,  1.  Iama- 
kaids  1.  Meadons  W.,  2.  MoUnes  Union 
W.,  1;  2d  W..  3,  Oak  Parks  4th  W.,  1; 
Harvard,  W..  1.  Odells  W.,  6;  S.  8.,  3. 
OaeMas  W.,  1.  Plalalields  8.  8..  2.  Peras 
W.,  2.  Priaeetons  W.,  10.  Toaleas  8.  8., 
3.70. 

lO^irA — $424.15. 

Amltas  a  8.,  1.70.  Aurellas  Ch.,  2;  8.  &, 
2.  Baffalo  Centers  C.  E.,  2.20.  Barllnstons 
S.  a,  6.24.  Central  Cltys  8.  8..  1.75.  Ckariea 
Cltys  21.  ClaHons  8.  8..  2.64.  CUntons 
Ch.,  7;  8.  a,  3.32.  Oreatons  1st  3,  8.,  7.67. 
naveaports  Edwards.  4.89.  De  Witts  3.50. 
Oea  Molaeas  8.  8..  2.40.  Boons  7.  Bddy- 
▼lllet  a  8..  6.  Fort  Dodses  5.  Gaits  8.  8., 
1.80.  GllBMias  6.  Orfeanells  35.  Iowa  Cltys 
12.26.  Keokaks  3.50.  I<a  Mollies  2.57.  Me- 
Gresors  2.99.  Manekesters  8.  8.,  6.  Mar* 
nkaUtowas  a  8.,  12.32.  MUess  8.  8.,  4. 
Ifontonrs  8.  a,  2.80.  New  Hamptons  1st 
&  8.,  1.50.  Orleats  8.  a,  2.  Oskalooaas 
4.S6.  Otko:  6.  Ottnmwas  9.  Perelvals  4. 
Perry s  5.25.  Red  Oaks  Ch.,  9.70;  8.  8.,  3.20. 
SkeU  Roeks  7.  Slooz  Cltys  1st  8.  8.,  17.80. 
Steamboat  Roeks  2.  Tabors  16.45.  Water- 
logs Ist.  21.  Webnters  8.  8..  80c.  IVebater 
Cttys  14.88.     WbUlnss  8.  8.,  6.     Wlatkrops 

a  a,  2.28. 


Woman<s  Home  MIsalonarrJDnliw.  An- 
itas 1  95  Cedar  FallMs  2.  Cedar  Bapldji 
12      Ctayt   1^     Creaeos  2.85.     Davenports 

4.50.  Glenwoods  1.95.  J;*^*  ^JSTMlltown^ 
Manis    1.20.      Marions    5.50      Marahalltown: 

5.30.  Mlless  16.20.  Newells  l-^O-  *?"*S1! 
5.70.  Ottos  1.  Ottnmwas  1.85.  /Vf"^^"« 
4  Sheldon  s  2.80.  Shenandoah s  8.35.  Sloiuc 
city s  Mayflower.  2.80.  Slonj  Rapldas  90c. 
Slonns  13.70.  Spencer:  3.  Stuarts  5.  'Tm^ 
boVi  4.50:     VIctoVs  1.55.     WlttemberKs  3.25. 

KANSAS — $28.66. 

Chases   a   a.  1.     Hemdons     3.     ^•▼%"- 
worths   Ist   a   a.   3.96.     Onavas  a   a,   3.20. 
Topekas  1st   17.50; 
KENTUCKY— $4.50. 

LovlavlUes   Plymouth,    4.50. 
LOUISIANA — $3.04. 

Hammonds   94c.     New  Iberia s   8t.   Paul's 
a  a,  1.10.     Thlbodauxs  a  8..  1. 
MAINE — $39.02. 

MadiMoas  8.  8..  2.84.  Ma«aUoways  86c. 
Oronos  United  Parish,  4. 

WToman's  Home  Mlsalonary  Union,  Batks 
75c.  Bnckaports  S.  8.,  1.60.  Dexters  60c. 
Gardlaers  40c.  Hallowells  1.30.  Oxto^t 
1.90.  Portlands  8tate  8t..  4.30;  High  St., 
4.10;  St.  Lawrence,  4;  Woodfords,  9.27. 
Searaports  1st,  80c.  "Weatbrooks  3. 
MASSACHUSETTS — $1,119.78. 
Lesaey,   E*t.    Rev,   Heary    C.    Alvord,   90». 

Asawans  Feeding:  Hills.  8.  Andovers 
Free  Christian  13.34.  Berkeleys  8.  8., 
1.80:  Ch..  5.20.  Blllerica:  4.12.  Bostons 
South,  Phillips.  10;  Brighton.  4.80;  Rox- 
bury,  Higrhland  S.  S.,  7.23.  Hyde  Parks 
1st,  15.  BoMtons  Rox.  Im-Walnut  Ave.  8. 
S..  24.47;  Dorchester  Harvard,  21.  Box- 
boronahs  Evang'l..  4.60.  Charleatowas 
Ist,  10.  Cheaters  4.  East  Brid^ewaters 
Union.  7.  Eaiaexs  7.  Ehreretts  Ist.  20.48. 
Framlnirhams  Grace.  27.62.  Graabys  Ch. 
of  Christ.  4.13.  Greenfield t  Ist,  5.  Haver- 
hUli  Center  8.  8..  7.40.  Holdens  10.15.  I^w. 
renees  South  8.  8.,  3.41.  Leomlnaters  Pil- 
grim, 9.25.  Lowells  Eliot  Union,  7.88. 
Lndldw  Centers  1st  S.  a.  5.  Marbleheads 
1st.  20.97.  Newbnryports  Belleville,  6.27; 
Ist  a  a.  5.08.  Nortk  Brookflelds  1st.  24. 
Norwoods  1st.  11.  Oakhams  11.75.  <4alneys 
Wollaston  S.  8..  5.  Readiacs  Ist,  15.08. 
SheHlelds  3.63.  Somemets  1.95.  Somervllles 
1st  a  a,  12.25;  Higrhland  Bible  Sch..  7.50. 
W^aylands  S.  S..  1.  West  Brookflelds  9. 
'Weiitpos*ts  Paciflc  Union.  2.  Woreeaters 
Plymouth.  25.42. 

Maaa.  A  R.  I.  W^oman>a  Home  Mission- 
ary  Assoelatlon,  710. 

MICHIGAN— $162.20. 

Alamos  S.  S..  23c.  Barodas  90c.  Bea- 
sonfias  6.21.  llrldKeports  8.  8..  1.  Chilnmets 
10.  Central  l4ikei  63c.  ClarkavlUes  8.  S., 
3.33.  Colnmbnss  5.78.  Constantlnes  2.92. 
Covert  s  2.73.  Detroit s  No.  Woodward,  60. 
Fayette s  S.  S..  55c.  Grand  Havens  1.13. 
Grand  Rapldss  2d  8.  8.,  71.80;  2d  Ch.,  2.25; 
Sou  til,  4.50.  .Greenvilles  4.50.  Harrisons 
a  a,  40c.  Jaekaons  Plymouth.  1.13;  1st, 
8.44.  I/ake  Lindens  1.80.  Lndlnartons  9. 68. 
Newpos*ts  27c.  Port  Huron s  Sturgres,  1.89. 
Pontlacs  6.30.  Roehesters  1st  S.  8.,  6.75. 
Roekfords  1.12.  Romeo s  2.  St.  Clair s  Ch., 
4.25;  a  S..  1.  Saranacs  8.  8.,  1.81.  Sheri- 
dans  63c.  Somciraets  8.  8..  27c.  Union  C  tys 
3.   YpsUantis  8. 

MINNESOTA— $197.49. 

Alexandria s  3.40.  Anstlns  2.  Basleys 
S.  S..  2.  Bensons  18c.  Braluerds  1st,  1.30. 
Callaway s  S.  S.,  56c;  Ch.,  30c.  Cannon 
Falls  s  50c.  Cedar  Spnrt  18c.  Clarlmuis  8. 
a.  2.40.  Bnlnths  Pilgrrim  8.  8.,  1.01;  Pil- 
grim Ch.,  2.88;  Morgan  Park,  1.38.  Elk 
Rivers  12c.     Exeelslors  74c.     Ferirna  Fallai 
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Federated  Ch.,  4.  Falrmonti  1.70.  F«rt- 
Imaltx  5.40.  Glyudons  Ch.,  84c;  S.  S..  7. 
Hawleyi  Miss  ^3o.,  30c:  Ch.,  50c.  Hopklnai 
1.  Mariettas  S.  8.,  1.75.  Mlnneapollm  1st. 
3.50.  L.ake  Cltrt  1st.  72c.  MInneapollas 
Plymouth,  16.66;  Como  Ave.,  2;  Lyndale, 
86c;  5th  Ave.,  3;  Bethany  S.  S..  5c;  Beth- 
any Ch.,  23c:  Robbinsdale  8  .S.,  3.55;  For- 
est Hts.,  3.76;  38th  St.,  42c;  Linden  Hills, 
1.69.  Mlnnewashtdi I  50c.  Northfleldi  Ch., 
15;  S.  S..  15.  Pelican  Rapid*  i  1.44.  »t. 
Chariem  10c.  St.  Panli  Olivet.  2;  Pacific, 
10.  Spring  Vallert  Ch.,  98c;  S.  S.,  3. 
Tlntahi  14c.  Tyler i  20c.  Ulent  56c.  Wa- 
denat  2.  llVaaeoat  16c.  IVatervlllet  S.  S., 
1.25.     Wothlnstoni   5.20. 

Woman's  Home  Miasionary  ITnfeiHi. 
Raudettei  20c.  Benson  i  S.  S.,  2.  Center 
Chain  1  61c.  DodKe  Centeri  W.  S..  85c. 
Dnlnthi  Pilg^rim,  1.91.  Fergus  Fallsi  54c; 
S.  S..  65c.  HAwleyi  M.  S.,  37c;  8.  8.,  20c. 
I^ake  Cltyi  1st.  52c.  Madlsoni  51c.  Mar- 
shalli  51c.  Matawans  32c.  Medfordt  38c. 
Minneapollsi  Plymouth.  21.25;  Park  Ave., 
3.82;  Pilgrrlm.  1.88;  Vine,  44c:  Lyndale, 
2.12;  5th  Ave.,  5.10;  Robbinsdale,  51c; 
Lowry  Hill,  1.08;  Oak  Park.  21c;  Linden 
Hills,  67c;  Minnehaha,  15c;  Lynnhurst, 
1.25.  Montlcellot  76c.  Orroekt  8.  S..  17c. 
Plalnvlewi  38c.  .St.  P«nlt  Pacific  W.  S., 
85c:  St.  Anthony  Pk.,  2.18;  Olivet  7.65. 
Sandstonet  30o.  Stewnrtt^llei  64c.  Wa- 
dena t  95c.     W^alkers  S.  S.,   20c. 

IVBIIRASKA— $47.43. 

Bentricei  8.  S.,  77c.  Fairmonts  7.56. 
Havrloeks  1st  S.  S.,  1.92.  Hayes i  Center, 
50c.  Madrtdi  1.  Neliffh:  3.50.  Omahas 
1st  Central,  9.  Serlbneri  2.31.  Silver 
Creeks  8.  S..  50c.  Weeping  Waters  4.75. 
^Vlllo^vdtslei   East.    62c.     A  Friend.    15. 

NEW   HAMPSHIHR — $124.90. 

Candlas  5.  Colebrookt  5.46.  Hamptons 
26.25.  Littletons  S.  8.,  2.37.  Newln^oni 
2.66.      Nenmarkets    5.      Walpoles    Ist.    3.82. 

W^oman*s  Home  Missionary  Union. 
Bethleliemt  30c.  Bosenwens  90c.  Chiches- 
ter: 54  c.  Concor<ls  West,  97c:  East,  60c; 
South.  2.93:  1st,  2.32.  Oeertlelds  32c.  Der- 
ry  Vlllaire:  Centra^  2.20.  Dovers  88c..  East 
Andover:  69c.  East  Derrys  41c.  East 
Nulllvans  94c.  Exeter s  1st,  1.59.  Frank- 
!*nl  ^d^'  tillmantons  34c.  Hampsteads 
1.28.  Hanovers  2.40.  HaverhlUs  70c.  Hlns- 
dales  1.80.  Holllss  1.10.  Hopklnton:  20c. 
Laconlas  1.12.  Littletons  2.52.  Lymes  1.40. 
Marlboros  82c.  Meredith:  31c.  Mont  Ver- 
nons  28c.  Nashuas  Pilgrim,  1.03;  1st,  4.11. 
New  Bostons  54c.  Newflelds:  30c.  New- 
ports  1.26.  North  Hampton:  1.12.  Pem- 
broke: 37c.  Peterboros  88c.  Plttsflelds  47c. 
Portnmouth:  North,  25.  Plymouth s  90c. 
Portsmouth  s  North.  1.50.  Rye:  1.64.  San. 
Imrntons  1.26.  Somersivorths  90c.  Wake- 
field s   48c.     Walpoles   1.     Wolfeboros   34c. 

NEW^  JERSEY— $13.85. 

0  ^t^'^l  ^"S^**  Union,   5.23.     Clowtevs     1st 
?.*  .    '    ?;.     ^^"^      Harbors      Emmanuel,      4. 

1  niouvlUes  1st.   1.62. 

NEW  YORK — $896.24. 

AqueboflTue:  1.56.  Rlnnrhamptons  East 
Side,  1.  Brtarcllir  Manors  S.  S.,  5.20. 
Churehvllle:  8.  S.,  6.  De  Ruyters  1.65. 
Honeoye:  1.83.  Jamestowns  1st  8.  8.,  11.54; 
Pilgrim  Memorial,  55c.  Kiantones  1.37. 
New  York:  Forest  Ave.  8.  8..  12;  Flatbush. 
53.60;  Ch.  of  the  Pllgs.,  46.30;  Broadway 
Tab..  337.74.  Rochesters  North,  51c:  Sea 
Breeze,    75c.      Syraenses    Pilgrim,    1.10. 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union.  AU 
bany:  50.  BInnrhamtons  6;  Plymouth  C.  E.. 
2:  K.  S.  W.  U..  10.29.  Brlarcllir  Manors 
W.  M.,  10.  Cambia  Centers  W.  M.,  3.  Cam- 
den: W.  M.,  6.  Churehvllle s  F.  C.  L.,  2.50. 
Cortland s  1st  W.  M.,  10.  Deansboroi  D. 
of  C,   2.     Greene:  L.  A-,  2.     Ithaeas  W.  M., 


15.  Loekporti  1st  W.  M^  10.  Maaseaas 
W.  M.  8.^  12.  MIddletowas  N.  St.  S.  S..  4. 
New  Yorks  Brooklyn,  Parkvllle  L.  A..  5; 
Lewis  Av.  E.  W.,  6;  St.  Marks  L.  A.,  5; 
Flatbush  L.  U.,  7.50;  Central  L.  B..  50; 
Clinton  W.  L.,  25;  Puritan  D.  of  C.  5; 
Ocean  Av.  W.  L..  5;  St.  Pauls.  7:  Puritan 
W.  M.  8.,  10;  Ch.  E.  W.  A..  2a.  New  Yofk 
CItys  North.  5;  Broadway  Tab..  2.  Not^ 
wichs  W.  M.,  5.  Norwoods  W.  M.,  5.  Or- 
densbnres  W.  M.  S.,  3.  Orlskany  Fallss 
Jr.  C.  E.,  1.75.  Phoenix:  W.  G..  12.50. 
Portlands  L.  A.,  2.  Rensselaer  Fallas  W., 
2.  Riehmond  Hills  W.  M..  5.  Rlverhcads 
1st  W.  M.  &  8.  8.,  9.  Rntlands  W.  M.  a, 
5.  Saratogas  G  M.  8..  5.  SayvIUe:  W.  M. 
8.,  5.  Spencerports  W.  M.,  5.  Snauner 
HiUs  W.  M..  10.  Syraenses  Good  WIU 
Prim.  &  8.  S..  12.  Vtlcas  Plyrn.  K.  D.,  20. 
WellsvUles  W.  M.,   10. 

NORTH  DAKOTA — $51.45. 

ArmiMviUes  1.  Bertholds  8.  S..  1.50. 
Oandos  8.  8.,  5.52.  Crarys  1st.  10.  Dcer- 
Inars  8.  8.,  2.53.  Elbowooda:  5.  Fart 
Bertholds  1.25.  Glen  VlUns  8.  a.  5.  Xay- 
vllle:  8.  8..  6.93.  Plasat  8.  S.,  4.38.  WU- 
llstons  8.   8..  8.34. 

OHIO— $410.32. 

Akron:  West.  13.25.  Ashtabvlas  1st. 
5.60.  Chasrin  FaUas  6.04.  Claridom  1.40. 
Clevelands  Grace,  90c:  CoUlnwood,  6.60. 
Coinmbnss  Eastwood.  9.  Cayahosa  Falliis 
3.55.  E.  Clevelands  Calvary.  1,20.  Flar- 
ence:  1.75.  Genevas  4.40.  HantshnrK: 
3.85.  Madlsons  5.15.  Mansfields  1st.  74.04. 
Mariettas  1st.  18.60.  Nelsons  1.  Newark: 
Plym.  90c.  New  London s  2.15.  Oberlla: 
1st.  26.35;  2nd.  22.  Parkman:  SO.  Ridce- 
vllle  Corneno:  40c.  Tallmadfces  Ch.  &  S. 
8..  2r.  Twinsbnrfc:  Ch.  &  S.  8..  8. 75;  a  a. 
1.20.      Windham:   2.45. 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union.  Ale- 
xis: 8.  8..  1.25.  AshtAbnIas  1st  W.  G.. 
3.36;  1st  8.  8.,  1.20;  2nd  M.  a.  3.60.  Belpres 
W.  M.  a,  1.20.  Browahelmt  a  8..  3.42. 
Burton:  W.  S..  60c.  Chasrta  Fallss  8.  &. 
6.62.  Clarldons  W.  8..  1.20.  .Cleveland: 
L.  A.  a,  1.44:  Euclid  W.  M  A.,  15;  Euclid 
Y.  L.,  3;  Grace  W.  8.,  38c;  Mlzpah,  a  &, 
7.75;  Mt.  Zlon  M.  8.,  50c;  Pilgrrim  P.  W.. 
12;  Pilgrrim  8.  8.,  3.60;  Plymouth  8.  a. 
10.42.  Columbus:  Plymouth  U  8..  2.16. 
East  Cleveland:  Calvary  Sr.,  99c.  Elyrlas 
1st  W.  A.,  <}.75;  1st  8.  8.,  2.46.  Eaelld 
Villages  W.  a,  60c:  S.  8..  36c.  FalrpoHs 
60c.  Genevas  W.  G..  1.30;  a  S..  50c  Jef- 
ferson s  a  8.,  12.61.  Kent:  M.  S..  1.95. 
Lima:  W.  8.,  103.  Mallett  C^^  Yorks  L. 
M.  8..  72c.  New  London s  W.  A.,  60c  New- 
ton Fallss  W.  M.  a,  96c.  No.  Olntsteads 
L.  A.,  69c.  SprluKlleld:  1st  W.  M.  a.  3.12. 
Sullivan s  M.  8.,  60c;  8.  8..  60c.  Tallmadires 
W.  H.  M.  a.  1.56.  Toledos  8.  8.,  13.  Unlon- 
vlUes  W.  M.  a,  84c.  VermllUons  L.  M.  a, 
65c.  Waylands  M.  S.,  60c.  Wanseon:  L 
A.,    1.20.      WelUufiTtons    W.    A.,    1.80. 

OREGON— $36.87. 

Forest  Groves  8.  8.,  5.87.  lones  6.  Lex- 
ingtons 2.  Portlands  8unnyside,  10;  High- 
land, 6;  Laurel  wood.  6.     Smyrna  s  2. 

PENNSYLVANIA — $36.74. 

Coleralnes   Junedale,    1.20. 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union* 
Lansford:  Engrlish.  Sunbeams,  2.  Me- 
Keesports  1st  S.  8..  6.54.  Mllroys  White 
Mem'l,  Kgs.  Dghts.,  3.  Phlladelphlas  Oer- 
mantown.  1st  W.  8.,  5.  Scrantoas  1st 
Welsh  W.  a,  4:  Puritan  W.  8..  5;  Ply- 
mouth W.  8..  10. 

RHODE  ISLAND — $84.78. 

Bristol:    1st    a    8.,      2.      Central     FaUas 

Central.   42.78.  Pawtuekets  Park  Place,  40. 

(Continued    in  October  Number) 
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WHERE  THERE  ARE  NO  FISH,  THE  FISHING  IS  POOR 

3N  fishing  the  main  thing,  as  every  lover  of  the  sport  will  agree,  is 
to  find  **Fishtown."  A  tedious,  ten-mile  paddle,  with  half  a 
dozen  portages  where  you  must  follow  your  Indian  guide  along 
rough  trails,  slipping  on  mossy  logs,  floundering  through  oozy  bogs 
and  flogged  in  the  face  by  merciless  branches — all  this  is  but  a  pit- 
tance to  pay  if  only  you  may  come  at  last  upon  that  magic  spot  where 
they  lie  awaiting  you — the  beautiful,  speckled  fellows  lurking  in  the 
shadows  of  the  pads.  But  unless  you  can  find  such  a  place,  you  will 
vainly  whip  the  disappointing  waters. 

In  fishing  for  men  the  rule  is,  of  course,  precisely  the  same.  A 
catch  can  never  be  made  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  caught.  Now 
the  chief  difficulty  with  those  who  at  the  present  day  are  following 
St.  Peter's  noble  art,  is  that  the  major  part  of  us  rarely  fish  at  points 
where  the  great  game  is  found,  but  are  wont  to  waste  our  strength 
by  fatuously  casting  and  recasting  in  empty  pools. 

Time  was  when  a  church  was  an  excellent  place  for  evangelistic 
preaching.  In  those  days  the  whole  community,  saints  and  sinners 
together,  was  accustomed  to  assemble  in  the  house  of  Qod  of  a  Sunday 
morning ;  so  that  when  the  preacher  came  to  his  pulpit  with  the  gospel 
of  salvation  for  lost  men  the  lost  men  were  there  to  hear  him. 

Vastly  different  is  the  situation  now.  Congregations  are  made 
up  of  believing  people.  Those  who  are  strangers  to  Qod,  the  folks 
whom  it  is  our  business  to  take  into  the  captivity  of  life,  are  plentiful 
enough  all  around  us ;  they  fill  the  streets,  the  shops,  the  homes ;  they 
crowd  the  theaters  to  overfiowing  but  rarely  are  they  seen  in  the 
churches.  About  the  only  place  in  the  modern  world  from  which  such 
persons  are  conspicuously  absent  is  the  house  of  Qod. 

Tet  it  is  in  these  pools  that  we  ministers  do  our  fishing  for  men. 
We  almost  never  go,  with  the  gospel  of  salvation,  to  places  which  un- 
saved men  frequent,  but  stay  in  our  pulpits,  insisting  that  the  outsider 
come  to  us.  We  first  invite  him  to  church  and  then,  if  he  comes,  invite 
him  to  Christ.  But  he  on  his  part,  failing  to  accept  the  first  invitation, 
fails  even  to  receive  the  second  and  we  on  ours  fail  of  our  catch. 

Disappointed  and  chagrined  we  are  apt  to  conclude  that  the  an- 
cient gospel  does  not  fit  the  modem  man.  Yet  the  real  trouble  lies 
not  in  our  message  but  in  ourselves.  We  seem  to  lack  the  moral  cour- 
age, the  spiritual  enterprise,  the  sacred  zeal,  the  holy  ingenuity  with 
which  to  find  a  way,  or  make  one,  of  getting  before  our  faithless 
neighbors  the  eternal  gospel,  which  has  always  been,  is  now  and  ever- 
more shall  be,  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  everyone  that  be- 
lieveth.  — S.  L.  L. 
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PROGRAM  LAYMEN'S  WEEK-END  CONFERENCE 

Park  Congregational  Church,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  October  24- 

26,  1919 

In  connection  with  the  Congregational  National  Council 

CyENERAL  TOPIC 
**A  Clearer  Vision  of  the  Meaning  of  the  Kingdom  of  God/* 

(Many  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  program  of  the  National 
Council  which  runs  from  October  21-29,  are  included  in  the  three  days 
covered  by  this  Conference,  but  all  who  can  do  so  are  urged  to  be  present 
throughout  the  entire  nine  days.) 

OUTUNE  PROGRAM 

(It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  program  is  tentative  and  that 
numerous  changes  will  be  made.) 

Friday,  Ootober  24— 

12:30  p.  m.    Meeting  in  a  Theater. 

Address:  **The  Pine  Art  of  Living  Together." 

Mr.  George  W.  Coleman,  Boston,  Mass. 
2:00  p.  m.    Sectional  Meetings. 

Section  1.    General  Subject,  '^  Snapshots  of  Local  Church 

Life.*' 
''The  Collegiate  Church.'*    An  account  of  an  interesting 
experiment  in  the  linking  of  neighboring  churches. 

Rev.  William  D.  Street,  White  Plains,  N.  T. 
"The  Fellowship  Canvass."    How  to  ask    for    something 
more  needed  than  money. 

Rev.  Harry  E.  Peabody,  Appleton,  Wis. 
The  Present  Day  Ladies'  Aid  Society."    A  discussion  of 
the  present  possibilities  of  women's  organizations. 

Mrs.  Franklin  H.  Warner,  White  Plains,  N.  T. 
How  to  Get  Sunday  School  Leadership."    Comment  on  the 
central  problem  of  the  Sunday  School. 

Rev.  Frank  E.  Bigelow,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
**The  Midweek  Meeting."    How  shall  old  values  be  kept 
and  new  ones  gained? 

Rev.  Frank  H.  Pox,  Decatur,  DL 

Section  2.     General  Subject,  "The  Training  of  Ministers 

for  the  New  Age." 
"The  Ideals  of  the  Up-to-Date  Theological  Seminary." 

(To  be  supplied) 
"What  a  Pastor  Sees  as  He  Looks  Backward  upon  Sfi 
Own  Training  and  Out  upon  the  World." 

Rev.  Prazer  Metzger,  Randolph,  Vt 
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"What  a  Layman  Thinks  about  the  Minister's  Job." 

(To  be  supplied) 
**  Plans  on  Foot  for  Pushing  the  Strengthening    of    Our 
Ministerial  and  Missionary  Force." 

Rev.  Frank  M.  Sheldon,  Boston.  Mass. 

Section  3.    General  Subject,  ''Recruiting  for  the  Kingdom." 
''The  Church  within  Prison  Walls." 

Rev.  Orville  L.  Kiplinger,  Mansfield,  O. 
"Caring  for  the  Men  Who  Sail  Our  Ships." 

Rev.  Merritt  A.  Farren,  Boston,  Mass. 
"Evangelism  in  an  Average  Church  of  an  Average  Com- 
munity." 

Rev.  George  M.  Miller,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
"How  We  can  Help  One  Another  in  Evangelism." 

Rev.  Frederick  L.  Fagley,  New  York. 
5:00  p.  m.    Recess. 
5 :15  p.  m.    Stereopticon  Lecture : 

"Congregational  Church  Buildings  and    How    We    Built 
Them." 

Rev.  James  Robert  Smith,  New  York. 
7 :30  p.  m.    Service  of  Worship  and  Song. 
8K)0  p.  m.    Address:  "What  the  Forum  Movement  Means." 

Mr.  George  W.  Coleman,  Boston,  Mass. 
8:35  p.  m.    Address:  "Unexplored  Moral  Assets  of  the  Jf^ation." 

Mr.  Raymond  Robins,  Chicago. 

Saturday,  October  25 — 

9:00  a.  m.    Devotional  Service. 

Conducted  by  Rev.  Jay  T.  Stocking,  Montclair,  N.  J. 
9:30  a.  m.     CouncU  Business.     Recommendations  of     Commission     on 

Missions,   Executive   Committee,   etc.,   will     be     acted 
upon. 
11 :15  a.  m.    Report  of  National  Service  Commission. 

Rev.  Ernest  H.  Abbott,  New  York. 
11:30  a.  m.    Report  of  Social  Service  Commission. 

Rev.  Arthur  K  Holt,  Boston. 
11:45  a.  m.    Address:  "Patriotism  and  World  Patriotism." 

Rev.  Oscar  B.  Maurer,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
12:00  m.        "Industrial  Impressions  of  Many  Cities." 

Rev.  Nicholas  Vander  Pyl,  Oberlin,  O. 
12:15  p.  m.    Recess. 

12:30  p.  m.    Address  in  Theater:     "American  Men  in    War    Stricken 

Prance." 

Rev.  Frank  Dyer,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Afternoon  Recreation 
6 :00  p.  m.    Council  Dinner  in  the  Armory. 

Address:  "The  Gospel  of  Christ  in  Army  Life." 

Chaplain  John  T.  Axton. 
Address:  "The  National  Industrial  Outlook." 

Hon.  William  Howard  Taft. 
Sunday,  October  26— 

9:30  a.  m.    Communion  Service. 

Conducted  by  Rev.  George  AUchin,  of  Japan,  and 

Rev.  H.  K.  Warren,  Yankton,  S.  D. 
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10:30  a.  m.    Council  Sermon.    Park  Congregational  Church. 

Rev.  Raymond  Calkins,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

3:00  p.  m.    Sectional  Meetings 

Section  1.    ''National  Waste.'' 

**The  Loss  through  Preventable  Disease." 

Theron  G.  Yeomans,  M.  D.,  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 
'  *  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Luxuries. ' ' 

Rev.  E.  W.  Bishop,  Lansing,  Mich. 
''The  Loss  of  Moral  Power  Through  Conflicting  or  Unre- 
lated Moral  Forces. ' ' 

Rev.  Reuben  A.  Beard,  Fargo,  N.  D. 
Section  2.    "Democracy  in  Industry." 
"As  Seen  from  the  Shipyards." 

Rev.  Herbert  A.  Jump,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
"As  Seen  from  a  Minister's  Study." 

Rev.  Robert  R.  Wicks,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
"As  Seen  from  a  Labor  Union." 

(To  be  supplied) 
"As  Seen  from  a  Business  OflSce." 

Mr.  Van  A.  Wall  in,  Chicago. 
"As  Seen  from  an  Industrial  Experiment." 

Mr.  Herbert  F.  Perkins,  Chicago. 
7 :30  p.  m.    Service  of  Worship  and  Song. 
8:15  p.  m.    Address:  "The  World  Appeal." 

Hon.  John  A.  MacDonald,  Toronto,  Canada. 

«    «    « 

NOTES  ON  THE  COUNCIL  MEETING 

Every  morning  from  9  to  9 :30  there  will  be  a  devotional  service. 

Each  day  at  12 :30  there  will  be  a  theater  service,  with  an  address  by 
a  distinguished  speaker. 

A  special  train  from  the  East  will  arrive  ^bout  1  p.  m.,  October  21. 
Concerning  this  train,  address  Temple  Tours,  Little  Building,  Boston. 

A  special  train  from  the  West  will  arrive  at  2 :15  p.  m.  Ooncerninj?  this 
train,  address  Rev.  George  T.  McCollum,  D.D.,  19  South  La  Salle  Street, 
Chicago. 

Concerning  all  local  arrangements,  address  Rev.  C.  W.  Merriam,  Park 
Congregational  Church,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Entertainment,  consisting  of  lodging  and  breakfast  is  offered  all  dele- 
gates, and  to  a  limited  number  named  by  the  mission  boards. 

An  exhibit  of  mission  work  will  be  installed  in  the  church  gymnasium. 
Stereopticon  lectures  will  be  given  daily. 

The  period  from  Friday  noon  to  Sunday  night  is  called  the  "Week  End 
Program."  It  is  hoped  that  one  thousand  Congregationalists  from  the  re- 
gion within  reach  of  Grand  Rapids  will  plan  to  be  present  for  this  period 
and  as  much  additional  time  as  possible. 

All  who  attend  are  asked  to  register.  A  delegate's  button  or  a  visi- 
tor's badge  will  be  supplied. 

Rev.  Clifford  H.  Smith  is  assisting  the  Secretary  in  making'  arrange- 
ments for'  the  meeting.  He  will  be  in  Grand  Rapids  throughout  the  month 
of  October. 
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SOME  OF  THE  SPEAKERS 

Rev.  William  Dana  Street  has  been  for  eighteen  years  the  senior  pastor 
of  the  Westchester  (New  York)  Congregational  Church. 

George  W.  Coleman  is  president  of  the  Open  Forum  National  Council. 
He  has  just  finished  a  term  as  president  of  the  Northern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion. By  his  insight,  broad  spirit  and  energy  he  has  been  enabled  to  launch 
one  of  the  most  significant  movements  of  our  time. 

Rev.  Harry  E.  Peabody  is  pastor  of  the  large  and  rapidly  growing 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Appleton,  Wisconsin.  He  will  describe  a 
recent  interesting  experience  in  that  church. 

Mrs.  Franklin  H.  Warner  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  our  denominational 
missionary  work.  She  and  her  husband  made  a  trip  around  the  world  not 
long  ago  ,visiting  missions,  and  lately  made  a  similar  journey  through 
Western  home  mission  fields. 

Rev.  Frank  E.  Bigelow  is  pastor  of  the  Forest  Heights  Congregational 
Church,  Minneapolis.  As  one  of  the  general  workers  in  Minnesota  for  some 
years  he  acquired  a  broad  outlook  on  church  and  Sunday  School  affairs. 

Rev.  Frcink  H.  Fox,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Cliurch  at  Decatur 
Illinois,  is  one  of  the  ministers  who  has  the  courage  to  plan  new  things  and 
the  wisdom  to  utilize  past  lessons. 

Rev.  Frazer  Metzger  is  pastor  of  Bethany  Congregational  Church, 
Randolph,  Vermont.  tFnder  his  leadership  of  thirteen  years  a  community 
spirit  has  been  built  up.  He  was  the  Progressive  candidate  for  Governor 
of  Vermont  a  few  years  ago. 

Rev.  Frank  M.  Sheldon  is  General  Secretary  of  the  Publishing  and 
Education  Societies.  These  two  agencies,  working  together  under  a  single 
board  of  officers,  are  responsible  for  the  leadership  of  our  churches  in  all 
matters  that  bear  upon  moral  and  religious  education. 

Rev.  Orvillc  u.  Kiplins^er,  now  pastor  of  First  Church,  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
was  for  several  years  chaplain  of  the  Indiana  penitentiary  at  Michigan 
City.  He  speaks  of  prisoners,  therefore,  out  of  abundant  knowledge  and 
hearty  sympathy. 

Hon.  William  Howard  Taft  is  the  friend,  honored  and  beloved,  of  all 
right-minded  men,  the  «freat  hearted  champion,  of  all  good  causes.  We  are 
most  fortunate  in  having  him  with  us  at  this  meeting  of  the  National 
Council. 

Chaplain  John  T.  Axton  is  a  Congregational  'minister  who  has  spent 
most  of  his  active  life  in  service  as  an  army  chaplain.  Perhaps  no  chaplain 
is  better  known  and  certainly  none  is  more  beloved.  His  son  was  recently 
ordained  and  appointed  to  a  chaplaincy. 

Rev.  Frank  Dyer,  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Tacoma,  Washington,  comes  back  from  France  with  a  store  of  memories  of 
the  days  spent  there  and  of  ardent  hopes  for  our  own  land  in  the  era  of 
world  service  which  we  are  entering. 

Rev.  Nicholas  Vader  Pyl,  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
has  spent  many  months  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  Government, 
speaking  to  groups  of  business  men  and  to  labor  unions  all  over  the  land. 

Mr.  Raymond  Robins  does  not  need  an  introduction.  Working  his  way 
up  from  poverty,  seeking  his  fortune  in  Alaska,  finding  Christ  in  that  far 
awav  land  lie  has  swiftly  moved  out  into  a  place  of  wide  service  and  stron^r 
leadership.  No  man's  heart  beats  truer  and  no  man  among  us  hold  his 
judgment  in  saner  grip. 


THE  TERCENTENARY  EVAN- 
GELISTIC CAMPAIGN 


•    THE  ABSENTEE  MEMBER 

By  Frederick  L.  Fagley 

^Jf  HE  second  item  on  the  program  for  increasing  the  membership  of  the 
l|L  churches  is  a  nation-wide  campaign  in  the  interest  of  the  absentee 
^^.  member.  The  absentee  member  is  one  who  has  removed  from  the 
community  of  the  church  but  whose  name  continues  on  the  church  roll  and 
who  no  longer  manifests  any  interest  in  the  work  of  that  congregation  nor 
contributes  to  its  support.  There  is  no  uniformity  of  procedure  among  the 
Congregational  churches  in  their  treatment  of  the  absentee  member,  each 
church  being  a  law  unto  itself.  Most  of  the  churches,  however,  continue 
the  names  of  those  once  active  in  the  membership  of  the  church  and  who 
removed  without  requesting  a  letter  for  a  number  of  years  after  their  re- 
moval. Of  course  the  natural  thing  for  a  family  to  do  in  removing  from^  one 
place  to  another  is  to  move  their  church  letters  along  with  tKeIr  possessions, 
and  it  ought  to  be  said  that  if  the  families  are  actively  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  church  they  will  do  this ;  but  many  thousands  do  remove  leav- 
ing their  names  on  the  church  roll  in  their  old  home.  In  a  few  cases  this  is 
done  because  of  some  sentimental  attachment  to  the  church  in  their  former 
community  but  the  vast  majority  who  leave  their  church  membership  do 
so  because  church  membership  is  looked  upon  as  a  thing  of  no  value. 

The  first  thing  to  do,  obviously,  is  for  ministers  and  other  church  work- 
ers to  keep  the  interest  of  the  people  so  attached  to  the  church  and  its  activi- 
ties that  membership  in  the  church  will  mean  something  and  be  a  thing  of 
value.  It  very  frequently  happens  that  when  a  family  is  preparing  to  move 
to  another  locality  they  begin  by  cutting  various  ties,  among  these  the  tie  to 
the  church.  Pastors  can  be  of  much  help  here  if  they  will  take  especial 
care  to  see  to  it  that  families  preparing  to  move  are  encouraged  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  church  until  their  removal.  Pastors,  of  course,  feel  a  nat- 
ural embarrassment  in  suggesting  to  their  people  to  take  a  letter  with  them 
to  their  new  home,  but  this  should  not  be  so.  A  pastor  who  will  look  up  the 
name  of  the  pastor  of  the  church  near  the  new  community  and  give  his 
members  who  are  moving  away  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  new  pastor 
and  urge  them  to  hunt  up  the  new  church  will  do  much  in  bridging  the  gap 
from  one  church  to  the  next.  It  is  very  helpful  also  for  the  pastor  to  send 
a  letter  to  the  pastor  of  the  church  into  whose  neighborhood  his  former 
family,  is  moving. 

All  this  takes  time,  but  it  is  time  very  well  spent.  The  records  for  last 
year  show  that  there  were  115,345  absentee  members  among  a  membership 
of  808,122.  This  is  a  very  unhealthy  condition.  An  absentee  is  a  member 
growing  indifferent  to  the  church  and  the  longer  he  is  neglected  the  more 
difficult  it  becomes  to  interest  him  again  in  the  work  and  worship  of  the 
church.  To  secure  a  new  member  of  the  church  requires  the  work  of  sixteen 
members  for  a  full  year  and  the  expenditure  of  $201.  The  results  of  this 
work  must  be  conserved.  In  no  way  can  this  be  done  except  by  consistent 
and  continuous  work  on  the  part  of  all  pastors. 


The  PILGRIM  MEMORIAL  FUND 

$5fi00fl00 — To  Praviaefor  the  Veterans  of  our  Ministry 


SHOOTING  THE  RAPIDS! 

E  are  oflE!  Our  canoes  are  in  mid-current.  There's  no  backing 
out  now.  Through  that  white  water  we  must  pass  at  dizzy  speed, 
every  face  keen,  every  eye  alert,  every  paddle  poised,  ever>'  arm 
and  shoulder  tense  and  working  with  cool  precision!  Half  a 
dozen  boats  have  shot  through  already.  A  million  dollars  have 
been  safely  landed  in  the  pool  below.  I'our  millions  jnore  are 
on  the  way!  Will  those  boatmen  make  it?  Will  they  miss  the 
jagged  rocks  of  selfishness,  indifference,  carelessness,  close-fisted- 
ness,  cowardice?  Will  they. find  enough  boiling,  seething  generosity,  enthu- 
siasm, co-operation,  determination  and  dashing  courage  under  them  to  af- 
ford their  keels  safe  passage?  Here  they  come,  a  line  heavily  freighted, 
strongly  manned,  bearing  rich  cargoes  suited  to  their  capacity  which  they 
exx>ect  to  carry  through  safely: 

Massachusetts  with  $1,320,000.    F.  W.  Hodgdon  steerhig. 
Connecticut  with  $660,000.    W.  S.  Beard  as  pilot. 
New  York  with  $440,000.    G.  L.  Cady  as  guide. 
Ohio  with  $275,000.    C.  L.  Fisk  as  leader. 
Iowa  with  $220,000.    F.  L.  Hayes  directing. 

Late  in  October,  Illinois  will  follow  with  $500,000  and  Michigan  with 
$200,000.  The  Pacific  Coast  craft  which  under  special  arrangement  will, 
not  push  out  into  the  stream  till  January  1st  next,  will  try  to  shoot  through 
then  with  another  half  million.  It  is  exciting,  exhilarating  sport.  We  can 
easily  guess  how  sure  the  result  will  be.  We  will  win  if  we  are  all  in 
position.  But  without  close  and  tense  team  work  by  our  5,000  ministers 
these  canoes  will  never  outride  those  rapids.  Certain  things  we  can  all  do. 
And  they  are  essential  if  we  are  to  come  through  without  being  capsized  or 
wrecked.  Every  man  can  hold  his  place  and  sit  tight.  When  shooting 
white  water  independent  stunts  are  deadly.  We  must  move  as  one — work 
together.  The  fool  that  rocks  the  canoe  is  the  individualist.  There  are 
only  twelve  Sundays  left  for  3,000  churches.  So  accept  the  date  offered 
you  with  deep  thankfulness  that  you  can  get  any.  Clear  th^  way  of  the 
field  worker  to  your  pulpit.  Make  every  provision  to  prepare  your  people 
to  do  their  full  part — then  be  sure  to  exceed  your  quota.  Work  itp  a  good 
margin.  It  is  always  a  difficult  and  dangerous  calculation  that  entitles,  you 
to  just  skin  through. 

Splendid  Preparation  Has  Been  Made 

Two  notable  setting  up  conferences  have  been  held — one  for  Western 
teams  in  Toledo  September  2nd  and  another  for  Eastern  teams  in  Hat-tf ord 
September  4th,  where  for  two  days  all  regular  field  workers  and  volunteer- 
ing pastors  met  to  train  themselves  for  the  campaign.  Our  leadership  is 
goiiig  to  be  skillful,  well  planned,  determined,  efficient.  Abundant  prd-' 
vision  is  being  made  to  give  your  people  information — ^through  you.  Do 
not  miss  seeing  TA^  Congregationalist  and  Advance  each  week.  It  carries 
in  a  weekly  two  page  spread,  the  record  of  the  states,  and  the  record  of  the 
growth  of  the  Fund. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL  HOME 
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Reports  from  many  sections  of  the  wide  field  indicate  that  one  result 
of  the  training  of  ministers  **over  there*'  is  a  broader  program  of  service 

*'over  liere." 

«    «    « 

Churches  desiring  home  missionary  speakers  are  urged  to  plan  for  their 
coming  well  in  advance,  especially  if  speakers  fropa  the  field  are  desired. 
Itineraries  need  to  be  made  with  a  view  to  economy  of  time  and  travel  ex- 
pense, and  this  takes  much  correspondence. 

«    «    « 

The  phenomenal  success  of  the  drive  for  The  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund 
in  many  home  missionary  churches  is  reacting  favorably  upon  the  local 
expense  budget.  People  are  learning  the  joy  of  giving.  We  anticipate 
this  means  more  adequate  support  for  underpaid  missionaries. 

«    «    « 

Home  missionary  pastors  are  most  earnestly  urged  to  study  with  care 

the  program  of  the  Tercentenary  Evangelistic  Committee  and  to  adapt  it  in 

as  many  as  possible  of  its  features.    Do  not  be  content  with  saying,  '*It 

cannot  be  done  on  this  field."    More  can  be  done  than  we  tninK. 

«    «    « 

It  was  an  unusual  and  most  encouraging  gathering  when  the  national 

and  state  administrators  of  home  missions  for  nine  denominations  met  in 

Montana  in  July  and  agreed  as  to  responsibility  for  every  unsei-ved  field 

in  that  great  new  state.    Congregationalists  need  about  a  dozen  good  men 

to  do  their  share  of  the  work  allotted. 

«    «    « 

Congregational  young  people  will  not  want  to  miss  the  opportunity  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  outstanding  movements  and  personalities  in 
our  denominational  history  and  life  afforded  by  the  publication  of  the  de- 
nominational study  book,  entitled  ** Pilgrim  Followers  of  the  Gleam."  The 
Pilgrim  Press.    Paper,  50  cents ;  cloth,  80  cents. 

«    «    # 

The  program  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society  at  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Council  in  Grand  Rapids  will  aim  to  give  a  vivid  glimpse  of  the 
actual  work  of  the  Society.  The  principal  address  will  be  delivered  by  Dr. 
J.  Percival  Huget,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  pastor  of 
our  largest  church,  the  Tompkins  Avenue  of  Brooklyn. 

«    «    « 

For  thirty-two  years  we  have  had  a  small  church  at  Lusk,  Wyoming. 
Now  comes  radium — a  mine  on  the  very  edge  of  the  town.  Ana  oil!  A 
gusher  was  struck  in  1918.  Today  we  can  hardly  find  the  old  town  in  the 
new.  Street  scenes  remind  one  of  a  Klondyke  rush.  A  modern,  up-to-date, 
steel  cement,  four-story  hotel  will  soon  be  completed.  There  will  be  busi- 
ness blocks  to  match  and  fine  modern  homes.  Our  church  is  not  asleep. 
The  old  building  has  been  sold  and  $25,000  subscribed  for  a  new  structure 
which  will  care  for  a  comprehensive  community  work.  The  Home  Mission- 
ary Society  and  Church  Building  Society  are  on  the  job. 
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A  UVING  GOSPEL  FOR  A  LIVING  AGE 

By  Rev.  Louis  C.  Hamish,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Cnapel  is  a  modern  community  cen- 
ter. Its  aims  might  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

To  encourage  and  assist  people,  na- 
tive and  "foreign,  in  building  up  good 
American  homes. 

To   aasist  (he  home   in   providing 


THE  City  Mission  building  of 
H!artford,  known  as  the  Vil- 
lage Street  Chapel,  stands 
near  what  might  be  called  the  Foreign 
Gate  of  the  city,  through  which  pass- 
es the  continuous  stream  of  immi- 
grants   into  the    state  and    national 


fife.    Sixty-seven  years  ago  it  was  the  comfort,     recreation     and     practical 

Morgan   Street   Sunday   School,   and  training  for  every  member  of  the  fam- 

Henry   Clay   Trumbuli   was   its  first  ily. 

superintendent.    The  present  superin-  To  make  of  every  member  of  the 

tendent,  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  family    a   home    lover    and   a   home 


Christian  men  of 
one  of  Hartford's 
fam'^us  churches 
has  just  completed 
his  sixteenth  year 
of  devoted,  intelli- 
gent service.  Dur- 
ing the  sixty  spvcn 
years  of  its  his- 
tory, hundredH  of 
the  finest  Chris- 
tian men  and  wo- 
men of  Hartford 
have  been  coming 
to  meet  these  citi- 
zens-to-be, giving 
them  what  the  im- 
migrant and  his 
family  need  more 
than  anything  elsj 
— the  glad  hand  of 
personal  friend- 
ship, the  very  es- 
sence of  true 
Americanization. 

During  these  sixty-seven  years  the 
Sunday  School  has  been  the  continu- 
ous golden  thread  which  has  pre- 
served the  unity  and  given  character 
to  the  work  of  the  City  Missionary 
Society,     There  was  a  lime  when  the 
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builder. 

To  instill  into 
homes,  so  far  as 
possible,  the 
knowledge  and 
Epirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel. 

To  help  direct 
the  city  govern- 
ment and  city  re- 
sources toward 
home  protection 
and  home  im- 
provement. 

To  operate 
whenever  possible, 
mth  agencies  for 
social  betterment. 

To  work  for  the 
elimination  of  all 
influences  or  agen- 
cies which  militate 
against  morality. 

To  promote  the 
cause  of  religious 
freedom  and  perspnal  spiritual  re- 
sponsibility. 

Through  this  "Foreign  Gate"  fif- 
teen years  ago  came  Roeco  Grande, 
"Big  Rocco,''  with  his  young  bride, 
build    up    a   home    in    America. 


chief  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  care     There  was  something  of  the  old  Ro- 


of homeless  girls,  and,  later,  upon  the 
reclaiming  of  broken,  degenerate  men. 
It  is  the  Sunday  School,  however, 
which  has  persisted.  From  it  a  mis- 
sion church  has  grown,  and  around 
it,  in  more  recent  years,  associated  ac- 
tivities, BO  that  sow  the  Village  Street 


man  arch  to  his  nose  and  of  the  clear- 
cut  eagle  look  to  his  eyes.  Things 
went  well  for  awhile,  until  the  wife 
died,  leaving  him  six  little  children, 
and  his  brave  soul  trembled.  His  old 
mother  came  to  help  care  for  th« 
children,  but  his  hand,  which  handled 
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BBskelliiill  Tcom  The  Boat   Arrives 

e    Molhern-   Mecllnjt— the    Most    niff-t  The  Coomng  School 

Approach  to  the  Home  BuildlnB-  up  a  Oood  American  Homo 
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railroad  ties  and  8teel  rails  by  day, 
soothed  and  ministered  with  a  moth- 
er's  tenderness  to  the  little  ones  in 
the  evening.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that 
the  family  was  brought  into  touch 
with  the  Village  Street  Mission,  which 
pledged  itself  to  stand  by  the  father 
in  making  and  keeping  his  home. 

There  are  few  liner  stories  of  pa- 
tient devotion  and  humble,  unosten- 
tatious heroism  than  the  story  of  this 
humble,  Italian  immigrant  family, 
which  today  consists  of  thirteen  hap- 
py, healthy  members,  including  the 
old  grandmother.  But  thereby  hangs 
a  romance.  There  was  a  young  wid- 
ow, with  one  child,  living  under  the 
sunny  skies  of  southern  Italy— but, 
there  isn't  space  enough,  either  for 
the  romance  or  for  the  story  of  the 
Village  Street  Mission's  part  in  the 
home  building.  The  story  of  almost 
every  immigrant  family  is  full  of 
romance,  and  the  Mission's  part  was 
done  in  the  course  of  the  day's  work. 

To  encourage  and  enable  our  im- 
migrants to  build  up  good  American 
homes  is  the  very  heart  of  American- 
ization. To  instill  into  these  homes 
the  knowledge  and  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel is  the  task  of  the  evangelical  mis- 
sioru  The  little  churches  connected 
with  our  city  missions  are  not  the 
measure  of  missionary  success.  They 
are  the  visible  signs  of  ecclesiastical 
freedom  which  this  country  enjoys. 
They  are  an  inspiration  to  freedom 
and  independence  of  thought  to 
thousands  who  still  hold  their  Old 
World  church  allegiance. 

This  freedom  of  individual  think- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  Jews  and  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  America  is  creating 
an  American  Judaism  and  a  new 
American  Catholicism  which  have 
great  significance  for  the  future  of 
ihc  church.  Om  of  the  promi)iont 
Jews  of  Hartford,  a  leading  spirit 
in  the  progressive  Jewish  circles  and 
one  of  the  prime  movers  in  all  phil- 
anthropic enterprisos,  said  the  other 
day,  "I  told  our  people  severnl  years 
ago  not  to  be.  afraid  of  the  Village 
Street  Mission.     I  told  them  I  used 


to  go  to  the  Morgan  Street  Sunday 
School  and  at  one  time  was  leader  of 
a  boys'  class  and  that  it  did  no  harm 
to  my  Judaism.''  He  also  told  me 
that  an  important  step  had  been  tak- 
en recently  toward  organizing  and 
leading  the  children  and  yOung  peo- 
ple of  the  Orthodox  Jewish  families 
along  progressive  lines. 

It  has  been  the  aim,  therefore,  of 
the  Village  Street  Mission  to  become 
a  family  center  for  the  neighborhood, 
rather  than  a  center  for  individuals. 
Some  time  ago  we  invited  the  entire 
families  of  all  who  were  connected 
with  the  Sunday  School  to  a  family 
party,  promising  to  take  a  photograph 
of  every  complete  family  present. 
'While  there  were  only  six  such  fami- 
lies, in  many  cases  the  hundred  per 
cent  was  narrowly  missed  only  by 
some  unpreventable  circumstance. 
One  father,  returning  from  work,* 
aroused  his  children  from  bed  and 
brought  the  whole  family. 

In  carrying  out  the  family  idea  we 
undertake  to  provide  something  inter- 
esting for  every  member:  A  Moth- 
ers' Club,  a  sewing  school  for  the 
girls,  boys'  carpentry,  a  dramatic 
club,  children's  housekeeping  classes, 
gymnastic  drill  and  baths,  Boy  Scout 
troop,  a  liberty  chorus,  etc.  The 
church  itself  and  the  adult  Bible 
Class  are  thus  far  the  chief  attrac- 
tions for  the  men.  The  American-* 
ization  class  also  appeals  to  the  men. 
**The  House  in  the  Fields"  furnishes 
a  fresh  air  vacation  for  mothers  and 
children  and  **Camp  Russell"  an  out- 
jrg  for  the  boys. 

From  the  above  list  of  clubs  and 
classes  it  will  be  seen  that  we  try  to 
make  our  activities  contributive  to 
the  welfare  of  the  home.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  this  is  the  case  in  the  do- 
nx(  Stic  science  clubs  and  classes.  ;  In 
the  boys'  industrial  classes  we  direct 
attention  to  the  repair  of  home  furni- 
ture and  to  other  home  improvements. 
Through  the  mothers'  meeting  lies  the 
most  direct  approach  to  the  heart  of 
the  home.  In  addition  to  inspiration- 
al and  recreational  features,  talks  and 
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demonstrations  ate  given  in  nursing, 
care  of  children,  cooking  and  home- 
making. 

The  City  Mission  is  interested  in 
good  housing  and  cummunit.v  Ih-Uci' 
ment.  Good  environment  and  pood 
family  life  go  hand  in  hand.  We 
Htimnlate  the  interest  of  the  family 
in  a  well-kept  home.  We  call  the 
attention  of  the  Health  Board  to  un- 
sanitary conditions.  We  assist  the 
families  in  time  of  sicknras  in  secur- 
ing good  medical  aid,  nursing  and  hos- 
pital  service.     Through   our  second- 


hand clothing  and  shoe  department 
we  make  it  possibly  for  mothers  to 
Uothc  their  families  better.  We  dis- 
eourage  the  keeping  of  "boarders"  in 
over-crowded  houses.  In  times  of 
emergency  we  procure  material  as- 
sistanee,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
through  relief  giving  organizations. 
The  City  Mission  of  Hartford  at- 
tempts to  maintain  something  of  a 
state  of  fluidity  to  meet  the  con- 
stantly changing  conditiona  and  de- 
mands of  the  modern  city.  It  takes 
a  living  Gospel  to  satisfy  a  living  age. 


«    *    « 

ONE  CHURCH'S  CONCEPTION  OF  THE  COMMUNITY 
SPIRIT 

By  Rev.  Noah  C.  Oanse,   Orantwood,  N.  J. 


AN  important  feature  of  the 
work  of  the  Congregational 
Church  of  Grantwood,  New 
Jersey,  is  the  Italian  Mission,  found- 
ed and  maintained  at  Cliffside.  The 
town  is  a  suburb  of  New  York  City 
located  on  the  Palisades  of  the  Hud- 
son    immediately   across     from    One 


Hundred  and  ■  Thirtieth  Street, 
Grant's  Tomb  and,  Riverside  Drive. 
To  the  north,  extending  for  many 
miles,  the  rock-walled,  historic  Palis- 
ades and  virgin  forests  are  embraced 
by  the  Interstate  Park.  To  the  sonth 
of  Grantwood,  Cliffside,  whose  popn- 
ifition  is  already  largely  Italian,  b'd 
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fair  to  entice  to  its  lofty  heights  and 
sun-kissed  garden  patches  still  other 
families  from  across  the  Hudson, 
where  New  York's  towering  buildings 
and  blocks  upon  blocks  of  sordid 
flats  cast  their  shadow  upon  the  lives 
of  the  Italian  pilgrims  who  have 
sought  refuge  there.  Cliffside  will  be 
more  Italian  in  the  future  than  in  the 
past. 

Grantwood  is  made  up  largely  of 
New  York  people,  comprising  a  part 
of  that  steady  migration  of  well-to- 
do  folks  who  increasingly  turn  from 
the  congestion  of  metropolitan  cen- 
ters to  find  quiet  homes  among  trees 
and  flowers  and  ferns.  But  Grant- 
wood  Congregationalists  are  not  con- 
tent to  passively  enjoy  their  firesides 
and  the  exclusiveness  of  Sunday  wor- 
ship. Like  the  Pilgrims  of  old  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  Christian  de- 
mocracy and  became  pioneers  in  mis- 
sionary evangelism,  the  Grantwood 
Congregational  Church,  when  but  two 
years'  old  formulated  missionary  vis- 
ions and  began  to  expand  its  surplus 
zeal  in  evangelizing  their  nearby 
brethren  from  across  the  sea. 

A  few  of  the  Italian  children  living 
in  closest  proximity  to  the  church 
were  gathered  into  the  Sunday 
School.  This  was  followed  by  street 
preaching,  which  led  to  a  regular  ser- 
vice for  adult  Italians  in  the  lecture 
room  of  the  church.  It  was  early 
seen  thatr  an  Italian  minister  who 
could  devote  all  his  time  to  the  work 
was  imperative  to  the  realization  of 
the  vision  that  loomed  ever  larger  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  Grant- 
wood  people.  Whereupon,  by  the 
co-operation  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Home  Missions,  Rev.  Charles  W.  Car- 
roll, the  services  of  an  energetic 
young  man — ^Rev.  Salvatore  C.  Gozzo 
— ^were  secured. 

It  was  not  long  until  the  growing 
work  necessitated  the  opening  of  a 
mission  at  the  heart  of  the  Italian 
settlement  at  Cliffside,  a  mile  from 
the  mother  church.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  place  secured  became  inade- 
quate, and  a  larger,  two-story  house 


was  purchased  and  remodeled.  THe 
lower  floor  was  made  into  an  assem- 
bly hall  for  worship  and  other  meet- 
ings, while  the  upper  floor  brought  in 
a  fair  rental  as  a  flat. 

In  less  than  three  years  this  as5(em- 
bly  hall  has  become  so  crowded  at  the 
Sunday  services,  and  the  possibilities 
of  still  larger  work  are  so  apparent, 
were  a  more  suitable  place  provided, 
that  steps  are  just  now  being  taken  to 
secure  the  best  site  in  Cliffside,  with 
the  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
erect  a  building  that  shall  cost  about 
$8,000. 

There  is  nothing!  phenomenal  in 
this  growing  enterprise.  What  has 
been  accomplished  here  may  be  dupli- 
cated elsewhere  by  the  same  applica- 
tion of  prayerful  devotion,  a  genuine 
vision  for  service  by  consecrated  lay- 
men and  able  leadership.  The  Ital- 
ians are  religious  by  nature  and  train- 
ing. Some  of  them  are  repelled  by  the 
empty  formalism  of  the  Catholic 
Church;  others  have  become  indiffer- 
ent to  all  religion,  but  may  be  won  to 
a  rational  religion  of  spiritual  fervor 
and  practical  service. 

In  examining  the  twenty-two  Ital- 
ian candidates  for  admission  into  the 
church  last  Easter,  seventeen  of 
whom  were  men,  it  was  a  satisfying 
inspiration  to  the  pastor  when  they 
revealed  their  simple  but  devoted 
minds  and  hearts  upon  the  principles 
of  Protestant  Christianity  with  an 
understanding  that  would  compare 
well  with  the  averafi  candidate  of 
any  thoroughly  American  church. 
There  were  some  who  had  been 
brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of 
Christ  from  ways  of  desperation  and 
crime. 

The  Italians  respond  to  both  the 
evangelical  appeal  and  to  the  social 
service  phase  of  Protestant  Christian- 
ity. The  social  service  phase  of  the 
work  is  an  important  one.  In  this 
M^.  Gozzo  is  assisted  by  Mrs.  Jennie 
M.  Ulrich,  who,  in  addition  to  taking 
charge  of  the  Sunday  School  and  sup- 
plying special  music,  makes  social 
calls  among  the  women  of  the  neigh- 
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borhood  and  ministers  in  cases  of  spe- 
cial need.  Mr.  Gozzo  maintains  an 
office  at  thQ  Mission  for  social  service. 
This  is  open  four  hours  every  day. 
The  number  of  people  who  come  for 
various  kinds  of  help,  advice  and  in- 
struction are  more  than  two  hundred 
per  month.  Some  of  these  are  never 
seen  again  at  the  Mission,  while  oth- 
ers become  regular  attendants  at  the 
services  and  are  thereby  won  to  an 
altogther  new  life  in  the  Master  and 
are  gradually  trained  into  active 
Christian  effort.  Many  who  are  out 
of  work  are  helped  to  find  places  in 
the  industrial  world. 

The  facilities  in  the  present  quar- 
ters are  limited,  but  notwithstanding 
this,  a  clinic  has  been  established 
.  through  the  voluntary  work  of  an 
Italian  brother,  Dr.  Jemmato.  Many, 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  neg- 
lected, have  already  availed  them- 
selves of  medical  help,  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  service  when  the  new 
building  is  erected  will  be  very  rrr'*  '^ 
Dr.  Jemmato  is  an  ordained  minister 
also,  and  his  messages  from  the  pulpit 
from  time  to  time,  have  been  enhanc- 
ed by  his  practical  help. 

.  A  Men's  Club  is  maintained,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  serve  the  grow- 
ing church  in  whatever  capacity  it  is 
most  needed.  These  men  are  being 
gradually  trained  to  assume  responsi- 
bility in  maintaining  an  institution 
that  will  some  day  be  able  to  stand 
upon  its  own  feet  in  a  growing  com- 
munity. 

The  year  that  is  before  us  will 
mark  a  new  era  in  America  in  the 
process  of  Americanization.  The  mil- 
lions who  have  come  to  our  shores 
from  foreign  lands  will  have  oppor- 
tunities to  learn  the  fundamental 
principles  of  American  citizenship  as 
nqver  before.  Our  Italian  Mission  at 
Cliffside  is  planning  to  assume  its 
share  of  responsibility  in  this  enter- 
prise. A  regular  class  in  English  has 
been  maintained  and  when  the  new 
quarters  have  been  secured,  classes 
in  domestic  science  will  help  to 
create    higher    ideals    in    practical 


housekeeping.  Mr.  Qozzo  finds 
ready  listeners  for  noonday  meet- 
ings at  nearby  factories,  where  many 
of  his  countrymen  are  employed. 
He  also  finds  time  to  answer  two 
thousand  letters  annually,  besides 
making  occasional  trips  to  Trenton 
or  Washington  in  the  interest  of 
some  phase  of  our  Italian  work. 

Of  the  fifty-eight  Italian  members 
of  the  Orantwood  Church  attached 
to  the  Mission,  twenty-five  served  in 
the  great  war,  five  of  them  in  the  ser- 
'•'Ice  of  their  native  land.  For  one  of 
these  our  flag  bears  a  gold  star,  six 
were  wounded  and  three  are  still  in 
Europe. 

It  is  always  an  inspiration  when 
the  opportunity  is  afforded  the  writ- 
er to  address,  through  Mr.  Qozzo  as 
interpreter,  the  room} ul  of  eager  Ital- 
ian listeners  at  the  midweek  or  Sun- 
day services.  They  respond  equally 
well  to  a  patriotic  or  Gospel  message. 
They  are  eager  for  the  truth  and  have 
proven  themselves  faithful  to  their 
new  alignment  of  religious  obligations 
and  American  citizenship. 

Our  people  at  Grantwood  have  re- 
sponded well,  contributing  both 
money  and  service  to  make  this  grow- 
ing work  possible.  It  is  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  our  Italian 
Committee  of  Grantwood,  of  which 
our  senior  deacon,  Mr.  John  B.  Frid- 
lington,  is  chairman,  loyally  backed 
by  the  entire  membership  of  the 
church. 

This  work  among  our  foreign-bom 
neighbors  and  their  families  should  be 
multiplied  in  thousands  of  like  com- 
munities all  over  our  broad  land. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  its  prac- 
tical possibility  where  there  is  heard 
and  heeded  the  voice  of  the  Master, 
**go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature."  If  we 
realize  that  the  "fields  are  white  unto 
the  harvest,''  and  constitute  our- 
selves heralds  of  the  Gospel,  the  Holy 
Spirit  will  direct  us  into  the  *' byways 
and  highwajrs"  of  our  great  American 
cities,  of  which  forty-eight  are  more 
foreign  than  American. 
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THE  FOREIGN  WOMAN  IN  AMERICA 

By  Miss  Miriam  L.   Wwdbirrj] 
OB  the  eight  years  preceding  the    over  first,  found  work,  hoarded  his 

"        '" savings  and  sent  for  his  family.    His 

one  fear  was  that  his  shaven  face, 
c  'luloid  collar,  pressed  trousers  and 
pointed-toed  shoes  would  render  him 
unrecognizable,  so  his  one  extrava- 
gance was  to  have  a  dozen  cabinet 
photographs  taken.  He  sent  them  all 
home,  and  the  mother  sewed  one  on 


Fi 
date  1914  the  phrase,  "For- 
eign Women  in  America,"  al- 
ways brought  vividly  to  mind  the  pic- 
turesque, sometimes  pathetic  but  al- 
ways dramatic  line  at  Ellis  Island 
— a  line  of  people  that  represented 
all  the  samples  of  face,  figure,  dress, 
disposition,  talent  and  gift  of  the  Old 
World,  a  line  of  people  continually  every  child,  one  on  every  bundle,  in 
moving,  steadily  climbing  the  stair-     fact,  one  on  the  outside  of  every  arti- 


case  that  led  from 
the  wharf  to  the 
center  of  the  great 
receiving  room; 
and  the  impression 
made  by  the  wo- 
men always  linger- 
ed longest  in  the 
memory  of  the  on- 
looker. 

There  were  us- 
nally  three  kinds: 
,  Girls  who  were 
met  by  older  sis- 
ters or  brothers, 
and  were  destined 
to  immediately  en- 
ter some  service, 
either  industri^ 
or  domestic.  These 
were  always  over- 
^adowed  by  the 
brides,  particular- 
ly if  they  had 
come  from  a  non- 
English  -  speaking 
country   and     were   to 


cle  in  the  ontflt. 
The  reunion  of 
such  a  family  was 
one  of  the  happiest 
sights  ever  witnera- 
ed.  They  were 
soon  lost  in  the 
crowd,  and  the  , 
curiosity  and  in- 
terest they  had  ex- 
cited qnickly  van- 
ished. 

The  war  brought 
this  phase  to  a 
halt,  bat  the  prob- 
lem has  become 
more  deeply  root- 
ed. A  man  who  for 
years  baa  conduet- 
ed  a  Sunday 
School  class  of 
girls  in  the  city 
of  N- 


L.  WQODBEBRT 


one  day  impressed 
by  the  presence  of 
a  new  child.  She 
marry  men  was  shy,  eager,  intense  and  had 
whom  they  had  never  seen.  This  fre-  wonderful  large  dark  eyes.  The 
quently  happens  when  the  marriage  first  Sunday  her  hair  was  tied  with 
is  planned  by  the  parents.  The  brides  a  shoe  string  and  her  shoes  laced 
in  turn  were  overshadowed  by  the  with  red  cord.  But  the  very  next 
mothers.  week    she    appeared    with    a    Dutch 

Often  was  attention  focussed  on  a  cut  and  a  wide  flowered  hair  ribbon 
photograph  sewed  on  a  baby's  hood,  rn  top.  He  watched  her  week  by 
on  another  just  like  it  on  the  little  week  with  unflagging  interest.  Her 
girl's  arm,  while  another,  the  exact  pro^n'css  in  learning  English,  her  per- 
duplicate  of  the  other  two  was  fasten-  feet  dress  conformation,  natnrally 
ed  to  the  collar  of  the  boy.  These  made  him  a  firm  believer  in  the 
photographs  always  told  one  story —  quick  and  easy  absorption  of  the  Old 
the  story  of  a  father  who  had  come     World  by  the  New. 
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This  feeling  of  complacency  lasted 
for  the  brief  space  of  two  months. 
Then  came  a  Sunday  when  she  said, 
"You  will  call  on  my  mothert  You 
will  come  very  quick  T  You  will  come 
todayt  You  will  come  aowt"    Think- 


"We  want  to  buy  a  house  —  the 

house  on  L Street,"  giving  the 

exact  number  and  description  of  a 
house  that  was  in  the  market  for  $3,- 
500. 

The  teacher  looked  at  the  careworn 


ing  this  might  mean  serious  illness,  mother,  the  dirty,  rag^^nd,  ill-nourish- 

he  hastily  complied.    She  led  him  into  e.l  children,  and  thought  of  the  father 

the  section  o£  his  own  city  known  as  picking  up  a  precarious  living  driv- 

America  to  the  residents  and  as   the  ing  a  team  in  a  country  of  chauffeurs. 


"Foreign  Quarter"  to  him.  The 
family  lived  in  great  poverty  over  a 
stable.  The  children  who  were  not  in 
arms  or  under  foot  were  all  working 
and  suecessfuHy  dodging  the  child 
labor  law.  This  one  daughter  seem- 
ed to  be  their  public  monument — the 
one  member  that  represented  the  ad- 
vance guard.  He  had  hardly  learned 
to  keep  his  balance  on  a  rickety 
chair,  the  salutations  were  scarcely 
over,  when  the  child,  acting  as  inter- 
preter, began : 


and  wondered  what  being  a  financier 
really  meant. 

"That  house  is  worth  $4,000,"  he 
said. 

"Yes,  that  is  what  the  real  estate 
man  said,  and  we  want  you  to  get  it 
for  us." 

"Have  you  $4,000V' 

"No,  the  mayor  has  it  for  us,  and 
we  want  you  to  go  and  get  it." 

Then  the  conversation  became  too 
confused  and  tragic  for  repetition  or 
reporting.     When  reduced  and  shorn 
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WITH  HER  BACK  TO  THE  OLD  WORLD  AND  HER  PACE  TO  THE  NBW 


of  Its  gestures,  ejaeulationis  and  inter- 
ruptions, a  system  of  Americanization 
came  to  light. 

One  day  in  the  schoolroom  a  boy- 
had  said  that  "Americans  did  not  buy 
land;  they  stole  it  from  the  Indians." 
The  scholars  had  laughed,  the  teacher 
rapped  for  order,  but  the  statement 
had  lodged  deeply  in  a  little  brain 
that  was  taking  in  fir.st  impressions, 
"the  Americans  did  not  buy  land." 

Later,  during    the  poHtieal     cam- 


paign in  the  fall,  the  teacher  had  giv- 
en the  class  a  short  talk  on  civics. 
Up  came  a  little  hand  and  the  ques- 
tion was  asked,  "What  are  the  taxes 
fort"  The  answer  was  perfectly  cor- 
rect: "For  the  benefit  of  the  people 
who  live  in  N— — ."  The  school  work 
apparently  went  on  as  usual,  but  the 
leaven  was  working.  The  child  re- 
turned home  full  of  this  new  informa- 
tion. A  small  brother  was  dispatch- 
ed to  the  city  hall  to  hang  around,  ask 
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questions,  listen  and  see  what  he  could 
see.  Finally  he  managed  to  get  an 
idea  of  the  tax  roll  and  the  popnla- 
tioD.  A  simple  example  in  arithmetic 
did  the  rest,  and  they  decided  that 
$5,000  was  their  share  of  the  city's 
income. 

Then  eame  the  problem  of  Iiow  to 
get  it.  The  Sunday  School  teacher 
represented  prospered  America.  He 
was  a  man — he  lived  in  a  beautiful 
house — he  was  just  the  one.  Bight 
then  and  there  he  started  in  on  a 
course  in  Americanization  which  bids 
fair  to  challenge  all  his  faculties  and 
absorb  all  his  spare  time.  His  logic 
is  met  with,  "You  have  a  nice  house, 
America  is  a  free  country,  and  I  want 
one  too."  "The  teacher  at  school 
said  the  taxes  were  for  us."  "A  lit- 
tle boy  told  my  little  girl  you  stole 
vour  land,  and  the  little  boy  is  not  a 
liar. ' ' 

All  honor  to  the  individual  citizen 
who  will  face  this — who  will  take  one 
family,  lead  the  members  through 
the  mazes  of  American  jokes,  clarify 
the  impressions  made  by  half  sen- 
tences, incorrectly  beard  and  only 
partially  understood!  But  the  chal- 
lenge comes  to  everyone. 

The  church  has  a  program  and  is 
calling  for  workers  and  supplies. 
First  and  foremost  is  the  need  of 
completing  the  endowment  and  keep- 
ing up  the  support  of  the  Schauffler 
Missionary  Training  School,  where 
forty  girls  are  getting  the  equipment 
needed  to  do  this  work  in  the  most 
efficient  manner.  Second,  on  the  list 
but  not  in  importance,  is  the  support 
of  the  thirteen  girls  under  our  com- 


mission who  are  doing  the  woik  that 
the  Ameriean-bom,  English-speaking 
woman  cannot  do  without  an  inter- 
preter. And  in  the  same  way  that 
the  mother  in  the  line  at  Ellis  Island 
gripped  one's  heart  strings  with  the 
tightest  clutch,  for  the  mother  today, 
who  as  wife  and  coworker  is  establish- 
ing a  home  which  is  a  model  and  bea- 
con light  to  hundreds  of  others,  we 


Do  not  let  this  year  pass  withoot  re- 
membering Schauffler  with  a  gift, 
spend  some  of  your  time  learning  the 
names  and  locations  of  the  ^rls  who 
are  already  burden  bearers,  and  see 
that  the  foreign  mother  feels  that  in 
you  she  has  found  a  true  friend — her 
ideal  of  a  Christian  woman. 


There  is  to  be  seen  today  that  most  fascinating  of  all  human  phenom- 
ena, the  making  of  a  nation.  Out  of  breeds  diverse  in  traditions,  in 
ideals,  in  speech,  and  in  manner  of  life,  Saxon  and  Slav,  Teuton,  Celt  and 
Gaul,  one  people  is  being  made.  The  blood  strains  of  great  races  will  min- 
gle in  the  blood  of  a  race  greater  than  the  greatest  of  them  all.  It  wonld 
be  wisdom  to  grip  these  peoples  to  us  with  living  hooks  of  justice  and  char- 
ity till  all  lines  of  national  cleavage  disappear,  •  •  •  •  ajid  we  fuse 
into  a  people  whose  strength  will  endure  the  slow  shock  of  time  for  the 
honor  of  our  name,  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  for  the  glory  of 
Almighty  Qod.—Ralfrh  Ctnntr  in  "  Thi  Ftrtipiir," 
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THE  CHURCH  AS  A  RECREATION  CENTER 


By  William  H.  Richardsni,  Jirsey  City,  N.  J. 


NEARLY  eighty  years  ago 
there  was  a  Congregational 
Association  organized  in 
Jersey  City.  Doubtless  because  of 
aome  agreement  in  church  polity,  it 
was  in  existence  only  from  1841  to 
1846,  and  in  local  as  well  as  in  gen- 
eral Congregational  annals  its  histoiy 
ia  practically  a  blank.  Upon  two  oc- 
casions,  however,   the   young  peopln 


himself  about  the  welfare  of  Jersey 
City's  young  men.  He  was  the  life- 
long friend  of  John  Milton  Holmes, 
the  first  regular  pastor  of  the  "1857" 
Con gregationa lists,  and  the  Men's 
Club  of  that  organization  was  a  won- 
derful institution.  So  we  come  down 
through  the  later  pastorates  o£  Rev. 
Giles  Buckingham  Willcox  and 
Rev.  Addison   Pinneo    Foster     with 


A  VACATION  AT  THE  CHURCH  FARM 


of  the  congregation  appeared  as  par- 
ticipants in  civic  demonstrations,  Tiic 
t)wn  newspapers  of  the  time  told  us 
of  the  lar^e  number  of  these  youi-.g 
people,  and  of  the  pumpkin  pies  aud 
doughnuts  which  New  Englander 
parents  had  provided.  It  was  a  very 
simple  solution  of  their  problem  of 
holding  juvenile  interest, 

Alfred  Smith  Hatch,  a  young  Ver- 
monter  transplanted  in  Jersey  City, 
got  his  name  into  the  local  papers 
years  before  his  financial  operations 
became  of  national  interest,  for  doing 
the  commonplace  thing  of  concerning 


their  capable  handling  of  the  same 
great  problem,  to  the  times  of  Rev. 
John  L  .Scudder  and  his  remarkable 
versatility  in  meeting  the  almost  in- 
credible changes  in  the  population 
and  spirit  of  Jersey  City. 

In  the  early  years  of  his  pastorate 
Dr.  Scudder  enlisted  the  philanthrop- 
ic interest  of  Joseph  Millbank  in  the 
erection  of  a  People's  Palace,  an  in- 
stitution in  which  he  was  greatly  in- 
terested. Until  his  retirement,  be- 
cause of  ill  health,  Dr.  Scudder  man- 
aged the  new  plant  with  much  suc- 
cess.   Now  we  are  asked  to  approach 
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the  consideration,  in  a  practical  way, 
of  some  of  the  things  which  Dr.  Scud- 
der'e  inspiration  and  Mr,  Millbank's 
princely  response  in  making  a  drettm 
come  true,  actually  mean  'to  Jersey 
City. 

In  1910,  Rev.  Harry  L.  Everett  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Scudder  as  the  fifth  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  church.  In 
the  decade  which  is  dow  about  cl<ffl- 
ing  that  section  has  seen  about  as 
rapid  transformation  as  any  c',licr 
part  of  Jersey  City  ever  did.  Old 
Bergen  Road  farmhouses  and  r'lowcr 


lioiial  side  of  the  church.  That  ma^'- 
iiificeiit  foundation,  ths  People's  Pal- 
ace, with  its  various  additions  and  im- 
provements, would  be  rather  modestly 
estimated  today  at  it  fina.icial  cost  of 
$400,000.  It  is  now  under  the  direct 
control  of  Georgj  Saxlon,  who  is  i 
member  of  Mr.  Kverett's  church.  No 
less  than  the  other  si-c  hundred  n\nv- 
ty-nine  of  us,  Mr.  Saxton  will  e'o' 
with  enthusiasm  over  the  inspiration 
that  has  come  from  the  life  and  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Everett.  Just  to  show 
the  contrast,  the  membership  of  th« 


ATTRACTING   THE   JUVENILE   INTEREST 


gardens  have  been  overwhelmed  hy 
enormous  apartments,  and  people 
move  into  them  and  uut  of  them  ap- 
parently for  no  other  reason  than 
differences  arising  over  the  color  of 
the  wall  paper.  The  sentiment  sur- 
ri  unding  a  home  where  children  are 
born  and  raised  has  gone.  As  Mr. 
Everett  puts  it,  he  preaches  to  a  pro- 
cession— not  a  small  one,  however. 
The  congregation  of  191C  would  hard 
ly  be  recognized  today.  God  hath  gW 
en  us  the  incmase  in  n  maimer  wh'"h 
should  be  a  source  of  very  great 
comfort  and  satisfaction. 

But  we  are  considering  the  recrea- 


Palace  ten  years  ago  was  two  hun- 
dred; today  it  is  two  thousand  two 
hundred. 

It  is  a  modern  club  without  any  of 
hs  snobbish  exclusiveness ;  it  is  ts 
democratic  as  God  fashioned  as. 
There  is  a  completely  equipped  gym- 
nasium, with  teachers  for  men,  iro- 
men  and  children.  It  has  twenty- 
seven  billiard  and  pool  tables  and 
eleven  bowling  alleys  for  men  and 
women.  There  is  a  swimming  pool, 
capable  teachers,  and  a  filtration  tem- 
pering plant  second  to  none  in  the 
country.  When  the  boys  in  khaki 
were  passing  through  Jersey  City  a 
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visit  to  the  pool  was  always  on  the 
program.  The  Palace  was  an  "open 
liouse"  to  every  one  in  the  country's 
service,  and  they  talk  of  it  and  write 
letters  about  it  from  all  over  the 
land.  Then  there  is  a  luncheon 
department  for  those  who  have  no  en- 
tangling alliances  at  home  to  inter- 
fere with  their  devotion  to  the  sane 
and  innocent  amusement  provided  in 
the  vat-ions  departments  of  the  Pal- 
ace. 
A  remarkable  feature  of  the  place 


chances  of  demoralization  were  sub- 
tractfd  from  the  life  of  the  town. 

Another  adjunct  of  the  Palaee  is 
its  root  garden,  where  moving  pic- 
tures are  sometimes  shown,  and  where 
dances  are  given  on  moonlight  nights. 
There  is  a  big  auditorium,  with  a 
seating  capacitj'  of  1,300,  and  with  a 
stage  ahd  other  theatrical  accessories 
for  simple  dramatic  productions.  Be- 
cause of  its  location  many  important 
civic  gatherings  are  held  in  it.  A 
smaller  assembly   room   on   the   first 


"IN   THE   BEAUTIFUL 


iIN  COL'NTnV    WKST 


which  many  visitors  have  commented 
upon,  is  the  fact  that  whole  families 
resort  to  it.  The  little  girl  and  her 
mother  may  swim;  the  father  may 
bowl;  the  small  hoy  may  find  diver- 
sion in  the  gymnasium;  in  fact,  any 
combination  of  family  interests  may 
be  met  in  this  modern  manifestation 
of  the  spirit  of  clean  and  wholesome 
•eereation.  Jersey  City  is  not  the 
jnly  place  in  which  fine,  promising 
young  womanhood  might  have  step- 
ped from  low  dance  halls  to  some- 
thing lower.  Therefore  five  dancing 
elitsses  were  started  in  the  big  building 
owned  by  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  and  more  than  that     many 


floor,  committee  rooms,  lodge  rooms, 
library,  and  a  perfectly  appointed 
kitchen  for  banquet  service,  play 
their  part  in  the  economy  of  the  com- 
munity idea  with  which  the  place  is 
directed. 

There  are  mighty  few  institutions 
in  the  country  which  are  conducted 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  is  the 
Palaee,  Mr.  Everett  tells  us  that  ita 
finances  are  entirely  independent 
from  those  of  the  church,  that  it  does 
not  come  before  the  church  for  aid, 
nor  appeal  to  the  public  for  subscrip- 
tions to  make  up  deficits,  for  the  rea- 
son that  for  years  there  has  been  no 
such  thing.     Its  annual  budget     for 
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operating  expenses  is  about  twenty- 
two  thousand  dollars,  and  this  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  church,  who  simply  confirm  it. 
The  amount  is  raised  entirely  from 
the  fees  of  those  who  use  the  Palace 
and  from  the  income  received  from 
the  extraordinary  amusement  or  rec- 
reative facilities  of  the  place.  The 
membership  fees  in  this  most  popular 
club  in  Jersey  City  are  six  dollars 
for  men,  four  dollars  for  women,  and 
three  dollars  for  the  more  youthful. 

The  charges  for  the  special  forms 
ol  amusement,  such  aa  tables  and  al- 
leys, as  well  as  for  the  luncheons,  it 
is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say,  are  de- 
cidedly under  those  ordinarUy  charg- 
ed in  most  places,  but  they  are  not  be- 
low cost.  In  simple  terms,  the  Pal- 
ace is  self-sustaining  to  the  last  de- 
gree; it  is  a  co-operative  store  in 
which  the  finest  kind  of  wholesome 
fuUi  the  next  best  adjunct  to  clean 
liVijDkg,  is  dispensed  for  the  particular 
benefit  of  the  stockholders,  the  public 
of  Jersey  City,  particularly  that  por- 
tion of  it  contiguous  to  Bergen  Ave- 
iiue  and  Forrest  Street. 

The  latest  manifestation  of  Mr. 
Everett's  ideal  of  his  church's  use- 
fulness to  the  community  is  a  sum- 
mer colony.  So  many  of  us  cannot 
go  to  Newport,  or  Lake  Gkorge,  or 
Bar  Harbor !  The  Men 's  Club  of  the 
church  reacted  most  generously  when 
the  project  of  the  First  Congregatiou- 
al  Church  Farm  was  broached,  ajid 
the  result  is  a  thirty-seven-acre  tract 
of  land  in  that  gloriously  beautiful 
mountain  country  west  of  Butler, 
some  forty  miles  out.    As  yet  its  de- 


lights have  been  only  slightly  sampled 
by  a  small  party,  but,  believe  me, 
things  will  happen  when  that  handful 
of  propagandists  gets  back! 

As  the  majority  of  the  people  who 
use  the  Palace  or  go  to  the  Congrega- 
tional church  do  not  play  golf,  it  is 
not  contemplated  to  lay  ont  a  course 
on  the  farm.  Instead  the  sympathet- 
ic, creative  soul  of  Pastor  Everett  al- 
ready has  the  place  fitted  with  bun- 
galows and  tents  which  peep  thnmgh 
the  white  birches  and  sugar  maples 
that  forest  a  generous  portion  of  the 
tract.  He  hears  the  musical  laughter 
of  neighborhood  kiddies  as  they  wade 
in  the  brook  in  the  ravine,  and  he 
laughs  with  the  boys  who  **diaw-raw- 
beef"  at  a  real  old-fashioned  swim- 
min'  hole.  Which  would  you  pick 
out  for  your  boy — ^two  weeks  up  there 
or  two  more  weeks  of  association  with 
Reddy  Grogan's  gang,  with  every 
chance  to  learn  to  shoot  crap,  smoke 
cigarettes,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
on  the  side! 

The  First  Congregational  Church 
is  trying  to  do  its  best  for  the  young 
people  of  Jersey  City.  Its  members 
feel  that  a  great  church,  if  interested 
selfishly  or  solely  in  its  own  perpetu- 
ation, practically  owes  this  much  to  a 
community,  and  a  conscientious,  self- 
sacrificing  pastorate  will  always  point 
the  bigger  and  better  way  of  doing 
the  real  neighborly  thing.  When  the 
Congregationalists  dedicated  the  Tab- 
ernacle in  1863,  they  consecrated  it 
to  **the  highest  forms  of  public  use- 
fulness.'' They  struck  a  dear  note 
of  denominational  unselfishness  that 
rings  just  as  true  at  this  moment. 


A  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE  CLINIC  IN  RELIGIOUS 

EDUCATION 


By  Rev.  William  Watson 

IN  Hanover  Naw  Hampshire,  and 
the  surrounding  rural  districts 
there  is  being  developed  a 
suggestive  program  for  college  stu- 
dents in  connection  with  the  country 
Sunday  Schools.  It  is  an  excellent 
combination  of  theory  and  practice 


Rannfv,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

in  religious  education,  and  may  well 
be  compared  with  the  practice  work 
of  medical  students  in  the  hospital 
clinics.  The  plan  has  some  parallels 
in  our  theological  schools,  but  few 
in  our  colleges.  It  ought  to  be  more 
closely  yoked  with  the  departments 
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of  education,  biblical  study  and 
social  science,  but  it  is  worth  report- 
ing at  its  present  stage. 

Instead  of  the  desnltory  service 
of  a  few  collegians  in  such  Sunday 
Schools  as  drafted  them  in  emer- 
gencies, the  common  situation  in  our 
colleges,  there  has  been  enlisted  a 
well -organized  group  of  regular 
workers   under   careful   supervision. 

Hanover  is  not  a  city  and  the  vil- 
lage churches  offer  few  opportunities 
for  student  service,  but  the  school 
districts  in  the  neighborhood  are 
natural  fields  of  usefulness.  Rural 
school  buildings  are  public  property. 
All  the  people  of  the  neighborhood 
feel  at  home  in  them.  Their  larger 
use  as  civic  centers  is  one  of  the 
next  steps  forward  in  social  welfare 
in  the  country. 

While  the  farther  reaches  of  this 
enterprise  are  recognized  by  few  of 
the  workers,  the  value  of  the  work  is 
at  once  apparent,  and  it  appeals  to 
young  men  who  have  something  of 
missionary  spirit. 


A  dozen  of  them  are  enrolled  by 
the  Dartmouth  Cliristian  Associa- 
tion under  the  efficient  guidance  of 
the  graduate  secretary,  Ralph  J. 
Richardson.  A  chairman  from  their 
own  number  assigns  each  man  to  his 
special  duty.  Usually  the  workers  go 
by  twos  to  a  Sunday  School,  a  fi-esh- 
man  and  a  more  experienced  man  to- 
gether, the  latter  to  act  as  superin- 
tendent and  his  companion  as  assis- 
tant. They  commonly  walk  to  the 
»choolhouses,  three  and  five  miles 
from  JIanover,  conduct  an  informal 
preaching  service  and  the  Sunday 
School. 

The  attendants  are  of  all  ages  and 
classes,  attentive,  orderly,  appre- 
ciative, sharing  heartily  in  the  re- 
sponsive readings  and  in  the  con- 
gregational singing,  led  by  the 
organ,  often  with  the  achool  mistress 
presiding. 

After  the  formal  session,  there  is, 
of  course,  much  friendly  greeting, 
and  not  .infrequently  an  invitalson 
to  the  students  to  take  supper.    As  a 
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rule,  however,  they  are  obliged  to 
return  promptly  to  Hanover  and  use 
the  evening  in  getting  ready  for 
Monday  morning  recitations. 

In  addition  to  the  Sunday  services 
'  there  are  socials  held  at  least 
,  once  or  twice  during  the  season,  and 
entertainments  are  arranged  with 
music  **Jazz,''  of  course,  as  well  as 
other  kinds,  sleight  of  hand,  lan- 
tern lectures,  games  and  refresh- 
ments. The  Sunday  School  group 
provides  most  of  the  features,  but 
enlist  specialists  outside  their  own 
number  in  addition. 

All  this  is  quite  ordinary.  The 
unusual  element  is  in  the  way  it  is 
done,  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  young 
men,  and  the  effect  of  it  all  on  them 
and  on  their  little  parishes. 

They  meet  weekly  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Dartmouth  Christian 
Association,  when  he  can  be  pres- 
ent, and  with  the  minister  of  the 
college  church.  The  chairman  pre- 
sides, asks  one  of  the  men  to  offer 
prayer,  another  to  review  the  lesson 
for  the  coming  Sunday  and  conducts 
a  general  discussion  of  the  topic. 
The  minister  was  at  first  invited  in 
to  help  in  answering  some  hard 
biblical  questions,  but  he  has  been 
retained  as  general  counsellor  in  the 
larger  field  of  religious  pedagogy. 
He  visits  each  rural  school  as  the 
guest  of  the  student  in  charge,  as  do 
two  or  three  other  ministers  of  the 
vicinage.  He  values  this  relation- 
ship with  these  young  men  as  among 
the  most  precious  of  his  ministry. 
With  a  considerable  number  of  them, 
and  with  other  students  not  regular- 
ly on  this  Sunday  School  work,  he 
has  discussed  on  a  second  afternoon 
each  week  many  of  the  most  vital 
matters  in  religion. 

The  men  have  also  had  a  meet'ucr, 
during  the  year,  with  the  head  of 
the  biblical  literature  department  of 
the  college,  and  one  with  the  rector 
of  the  Episcopal  church,  and,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Christian  Associa- 
tion, they  have  had  a  supper  with 
informal  speaking  and  a  picnic  on 
'* Velvet  Rocks." 


What  of  the  effect  on  the  men 
themselves!  No  one  who  has  seen 
them  in  action  can  question  their 
growth  in  breadth  of  vision,  sense 
of  the  need  of  the  communities  they 
are  helping  and  consciousness  of  the 
value  of  the  message  they  are  bring- 
ing. This  is  no  schoolboy  sport  or 
distant  patronage  of  the  '* farmers." 
The  students  who  identify  themselves 
with  the  people  in  a  thoroughly 
democratic  fashion  are  frequently 
known  by  their  first  names  and  held 
in  mingled  respect  and  affection  that 
is  good  to  see. 

And  it  is  no  wonder!  Thev  are 
giving  their  best.  Secretary  Merrill 
of  Vermont,  offered  a  regular  preach- 
ing appointment  within  reach  of 
Hanover  to  one  of  these  workers.  It 
attracted  him  and  he  needed  the 
money  it  would  bring,  but  he  decided 
against  it  and  in  favor  of  the  long 
walks  in  all  sorts  of  winter  weather, 
in  order  to  keep  on  with  the  Sunday 
School  work  among  the  people  he 
knew  were  looking  to  him  for  leader- 
ship.  Another  joined  the  church, 
because  in  this  service  for  the  first 
time  it  had  come  home  to  him  that 
religion  met  a  really  vital  need.  A 
graduate  member  of  the  staff  sends 
friendly  messages  from  France  to  his 
beloved  people  in  Beaver  Meadow. 
Who  can  measure  what  it  means  to 
those  boys  and  girls  that  their 
Walter  Wiley,  just  discharged  from 
the  United  States  Army,  is  soon  to 
be  the  representative  of  Dartmouth 
in  Turkey  under  the  American 
Board. 

No  mention  has  been  made  in  this 
article  of  the  Dartmouth  men  who 
are  pastors  of  rural  churches  during 
their  college  days,  nor  of  the  dep- 
utation work  which  is  a  well-known 
department  of  student  Christian 
activity,  nor  of  the  score  of  other 
ways  in  which  the  religious  life  of 
Dartmouth  expresses  itself.  But  these 
things  are  written  that  the  reader 
may  know  of  the  Dartmouth  Sunday 
School  clinic,  and  knowing,  may  re- 
joice. 
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THE  AMERICANIZATION  PROBLEM  IN  THE 

GREAT   SOUTHWEST 

By  Josiah  H.  Heald,  D,  D.,  Albuquerque,  N,  M. 


THE  Americanization  problem 
in  this  vast  section  of  this 
country  presents  three  distinct 
and  important  features.  Their  size 
and  gravity  make  it  imperative  that 
help  from  the  outside  should  be 
furnished.  It  is  far  from  easy  to 
arouse  the  local  people  and  the 
local  churches  to  their  responsibility 
along  the  line  of  nationalizing  the 
foreigners  who  have  settled  in  the 
great  Southwest.  In  fact,  they  are 
inclined  to  regard  the  Mexicans  in 
their  midst  as  rather  outside  the  pale 
of  their  religious  and  patriotic 
activities. 

The  problem  of  the  native  Mexican 
or  Spanish-American  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  one  with  which  this 
section  has  to  deal.  It  is  probable 
that  there  are  three  quarters  of  a 
million  of  these  people  scattered 
throughout  the  region,  and  one 
realizes  that  there  is  among  them  a 
yearning  for  a  fuller  degree  of 
Americanization.  So  far  as  citizen- 
ship is  concerned  they  are  already 
Americans.  Their  relation  to  Mexico, 
dating  back  several  generations,  is 
too  remote  to  form  any  actual  tie. 
There  are,  however,  several  barriers 
to  their  complete  merging  into 
American  life,  customs  and  ideals. 

First  of  all,  and  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  feature  of  the  whole  problem, 
is  the  racial  barrier.  Americans  are 
inclined  to  look  upon  the  Mexicans 
as  an  inferior  race,  and  the  Mexicans 
very  naturally  resent  this  attitude. 
There  is  also  the  language  barrier. 
These  people  are  veiy  tenacious  of 
their  use  of  Spanish,  but  the  diffi- 
culty is  gradually  melting  away  be- 
cause of  better  educational  and  in- 
dustrial conditions.  Then,  too,  these 
Spanish-American  neighbors  live  to 
a  large  extent  in  isolated  villages, 
and  when  residing  in  towns  tend  to 
gather  into  separate  quarters. 


The  problem  of  the  Old  Mexico 
group  of  Mexicans,  of  whom  there 
are  a  half  or  three  quarters  of  a 
million  in  the  Southwest,  is  also  one 
that  will  require  time  to  solve.  In 
addition  to  the  barriers  just  mention- 
ed, there  is  in  the  case  of  these 
people  one  even  more  serious — that 
of  nationalism.  They  are  Mexicans 
nationally  as  well  as  racially.  Their 
country  is  near  at  hand  and  they 
expect  some  day  to  return  to  it. 
However  much  they  may  light 
among  themselves  over  party  issues, 
they  are  united  in  being  against 
everything  American.  These  people 
are  perhaps  at  the  present  time  the 
hardest  and  most  insoluble  lump  in 
the  body  politic. 

We  have  also  with  us  the  ordinary 
problem  of  the  alien  European. 
These  people  are  very  much  in  evi- 
dence in  our  mining  camps  and  in 
some  industrial  centers.  Work  for 
their  Americanization  is  being  under- 
taken along  the  common  lines,  as  ex- 
emplified  by  the  plans  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Humboldt, 
Arizona,  to  hold  night  classes  for 
instruction  in  English  and  the 
principles  of  American  citizenship. 

While  the  need  for  outside  help 
in  this  great  national  problem  is 
evident  and  urgent,  the  assistance  of 
the  local  people  and  churches  is  no 
less  important.  Some  progress  has 
been  made,  and  it  is  the  intention 
to  stress  two  things  in  dealing  with 
this  question: 

1.  The  cultivation,  through  the 
churches  and  other  organizations,  of 
the  spirit  of  friendliness  and  under- 
standing. 

2.  The  promotion,  through  com- 
munity gatherings,  of  social  and 
patriotic  ends,  using  prominent  local 
people  for  music  and  addresses,  and 
getting  as  many  as  possible  to 
participate  socially. 
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THE  RIGHT  COLUMN 

iBvery  figure  for  the  month  of  August  is  in  the 
That  looks  good  and  it  is  the  way  it  should  be. 

The  figures  for  the  biennial  report  to  the  National  Council  are  inter- 
esting as-  supplementing  the  above.  The  financial  showing  for  the  two 
years  April  1,  1917  to  March  31,  1919  (the  war  period)  is  the  best  of  any 
biennium  in  the  history  of  thd  Society.  But  for  the  war  the  concerted 
denominational  efforts  would '  doubtless  hav^  made  it  much  better.  The 
total  receipts  of  national,  state  and  city  societies  were  $1,356,130,  as  com- 
pared with  $1,323,  339  for  the  preceding  biennium,  or  a  gain  of  $32,791. 
In  contributions,  however,  we  are  still  a  long  way  from  the  goal  of  the 
apportionment  which  we  have  set  out  to  reach  by  the  end  of  the  Tercen- 
tenary  i)eriod.    There  is  still  time. 

The  Conffreffational  Home  Missionary  Society  has  three  main  sources  of  tncoma. 
Legacies  furnish,  thougrh  very  irregularly,  approximately  forty-elffht  per  cent,  or 
8120.000  annuaUy.  To  avoid  fluctuation,  when  more  is  received,  It  Is  placed  In  the 
Legacy  Equalization  Fund.  Investments  furnish  nine  per  <ient.,  or  about  828,000  an- 
nually. Contributions  from  churches,  societies  and  individuals  afford  aubstantiallr 
'8''^J^**J^®*  P®*"  <^®°^-  ^^  $108,000  annually;  For  all  but  eiirhteen  states  the  treasurer 
of  The  Conereffational  Home  Missionary  Society  receives  and  expends  these  oontrlba- 
tions.  In  those  eighteen  states,  affiliated  organizations  administer  home  mlsslonarr 
work  in  co-operation  with  The  Congrregrational  Home  Missionary  Society.  Eax:h  of 
these  organizations  forwards  a  percentagre  of  its  undesignated  receipts  to  the  national 
treasury.  To  each  of  these  the  national  treasury  forwards  a  percentare  of  undealff- 
nated  contributions  from  each  state  respectively.  The  percentages  to  The  C6nrreca- 
tlonal  Home  Missionary  Society  in  the  various  states  are  as  follows:  y^'^mr^m^ 


,.-     ,  .  ^  ^  FORM  OF  A  BEQUEST. 

Horn  J  filS.o'n"a'ry*rffi  *oV|.SS.S'ii '  thj-  Stii;-  ot  N.w'Vi'ric'  ,^„°  tI5VS?  V.-.^'-^'^'' 
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Dr.  Cady  in  Honolulu  pleading  for  justice  and  brotherhopd  among  all 
races  of  men,  stirred  up  a  fearful  fire  eater  from  the  South,  who  is  editor 
of  an  insignificant  weekly  (spelled  both  ways)  paper  in  that  city.  We 
quote  a  sample  of  his  lovely  sentiments.  After  pronouncing  Dr.  Cady  "a 
Negrophile,"  he  adds  "he  (Dr.  Cady)  states  that  the  Negroes  are  denied 
proper  educational  advantages,  that  they  have  few  high  schools.  Ye  Cteds ! 
(sic)  by  what  right  or  reason  should  high  schools  be  maintained  for  the 
average  Negro.  The  average  Negro  is  no  more  capable  of  absorbing  (sic) 
the  work  of  a  high  school  course  or  even  the  higher  grades  of  the  grammar 
schools  than  a  Honolulu  Republican  is  of  appreciating  the  humor  of  tHe 
City  or  County  election.  Whenever  a  Negro  shows  any  real  intelligence, 
that  is,  any  truly  human  qualities,  it  means  but  one  thing,  and  that  is,  the 
white  blood  in  his  veins  predominates  over  that  of  the  race  of  which  he 
bears  the  name.''  And  ivith  a  good  deal  more  of  such  ignorant  stuff  he 
proceeds  to  abuse  the  ^'Negrophile  Cady*'  because  he  struck  a  manly  blow 
at  established  injustice  and  fortified  wrongs.  We  are  glad  that  Dr.  Cady 
notwithstanding  his  expressed  convictions  of  justice  and  brotherhood  in 
Honolulu,  survived  and  has  arrived  safely. 

^    ^    ^ 

An  observer  who  has  had  years  of  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  Negro 
people  in  his  survey  of  race  relations  in  New  York  writes  as  follows  with 
respect  to  the  recent  race  riots: 

"Negroes  were  grieved  at  such  occurrences  in  Northern  cities.  They 
were  unanimous  in  regarding  the  administration  as  being  responsible.  Sev- 
eral colored  people  have  stated  that  when  Pre,sddent  Wilson  i)ermitted  the 
segregation  of  the  races  in  government  buildings  in  Washington  he  encour- 
aged anti-Negro  policies.  His  declination  to  interest  himself  on  behalf  of 
Negroes  despite  frequent  solicitation  is  held  as  further  encouracrement  of  the 
same  ideas.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  tliey  have  no  confidence  in  the 
national  administration.  Eight  thousand  colored  ex-soldiers  declare  that 
they  will  never  again  endure  such  discrimination  as  was  accorded  them 
while  in  the  service  of  the  nation.  These  men  are  cool-headed  and  display 
no  passion,  yet  somehow  they  convey  a  sense  of  sincerity  notwithstanding 
they  say  nothing  that  could  in  any  way  be  regarded  as  portending  trou- 
ble." 
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JUSTICE  AND   BROTHERHOOD 

Eleven  millions  of  Negro  people  in  the  United  States  are  making  one 
continuous  cry  to  our  government  for  justice.  What  do  they  mean  by 
this!  What  do  they  wantt  What  would  they  havet  What  ought  they  to 
have  1 

The  righteousness  of  conduct  which  men  demand  when  they  are  per- 
sonally dealing  with  each  other  is  guaranteed  by  the  government  under 
Mhich  we  live  to  be  one  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  is  assured  as  a  per- 
manent political  inheritance  to  all  who  live  under  its  flag.  "Equal  and  ex- 
act justice,"  said  Thomas  Jefferson  in  his  first  inaugural,  "to  all  men  of 
whatever  state  or  persuasion,  religious  or  political."  This  i.s  what  they 
want  and  ought  to  have. 

Eleven  million  citizens  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates  are 
entitled  to  this  equal  and  exact  justice.  Do  fhey  have  it!  Let  the  answer 
come  from  a  journal  published  in  North  Dakota,  which  no  one  has  accused 
of  special  friendship  to  the  Negro  people.    It  says,  in  plain  speech: 

Look  rlgbt  down  Into  the  black  record — blacker  tban  the  duaklest  ekln.  TmUi 
harms  none  but  tbe  guilty.  In  the  thirty  years  last  past  upwards  of  three  thoasaod 
American  Negroes — citizens  of  this  land — have  been  brutally  mutilated,  tortured, 
butchered,  unsexed,  burned  and  lynched.  Only  recently  a  Negro  woman  was  disem- 
boweled and  her  unboiii  babe  torn  from  her  quivering  flesh.  Almost  within  sight  ot 
the  White  House,  at  Alexandria,  Vh..,  a.  Ne^ro  was  most  brutally  lynched.  At 
Sprlnglleld,  111.,  where  rest  the  ashes  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  almost  within  sight 
ol  his  tomb,  a  Negro  was  burned.  I^ast  year  at  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  over  forty  Negroes 
were  barbarously  slaughtered.  And,  in  addition,  in  the  paat  year  thirty-one  Negro 
men  and  one  Negro  woman  were  barbarlcally  lynched.  Negroes  have  been  bamed  at 
the  stake  even  in  John  Brown's  own  State  of  Kansas.  And  mark  this:  In  ]uat  two 
places  in  this  world  has  the  smoke  from  living  human  torches  ascended  beaven- 
worde — at  Rome  under  Nero  and  m  the  United  States  of  America  under  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner! 

Look  further.  The  United  States— with  the  aid  ot  the  American  Negro,  too- 
protested  with  all  Its  might,  with  all  Its  billions,  with  millions  ot  its  men;  on  sea,  ta 
land  and  in  the  air,  against  the  awful  atrocities,  mutilations,  defilements,  butcheries 
and  outrages  perpetrated  oveiseas.  America's  strong  arms — upheld  by  American 
Negroes,  too— spanned  the  seas  and  throltled  to  its  death  barabric  atrocities  abroad. 

Aren't  burnings  at  the  stake,  mutilations,  tortures,  unsexment,  tiangings,  dlsem- 
bowelmenls.  crucifixions  and  human  tortures  just  as  atrocious  in  America  as  they  are 
overseas?  Why  visit  barbarities  with  fire  and  sword  overseas  and  tolerate  them  In 
om-  own  land?     America  idealizes,  enshrines  and  worships  justice— Justice  to  ail 
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abroad  and  at  home.  Is  her  arm  long  enough  to  Bpan  an  ocean,  and  too  short  to 
thiottle  her  own  Satyrs  of  bestiality? 

Most  American  Negroes  are  poor;  but  who  stole  their  toil  for  generations  and 
stiU  pays  them  but  a  pittance?  Many  American  Negroes  are  ignorant;  but  who  kept 
them  so  for  generations  and  still  doles  out  education  with  niggardly  hands?  Many 
American  Negroes  are  not  ideal  citizens;  but  would  any  other  race  be  any  better 
barely  hjJf  a  century  ungyved  and  unmanacled?  Many  American  Negroes  are  lustful; 
but  are  they  the  only  ones,  and  if  so,  whence  come  all  the  millions  of  mulattoes? 

There  are  ten  million  American  Negioes  in  this  land — their  ancestors  brought 
here  were  kidnapped  to  minister  to  American  idleness — and  but  few  voices  are 
raised  in  theii  behalf.    We  raise  our  voice. 

If  American  Negroes  are  good  enough,  brave  enough,  courageous  enough,  pa- 
triotic enough,  to  fight — as  they  have  fought  like  dusky  demcxiB — In  every  American 
war,  aren*t  they  good  enough  to  be  protected  at  home? 

Ought  the  American  Negroes  having  battled — against  fearful  odds  within  and 
without  their  ranks — heroically  abroad  for  freedom,  to  return  home  to  battle  against 
a  resujrected  Ku  Klux  Klan?    We  say  NO! 

Eleven  millions  of  Negro  people  ask  that  this  ** black  record"  shall 
stop.  In  the  name  of  justice,  they  ask  for  a  determined  national  public 
opinion  against  these  racial  crimes.  Justice  asks  for  an  equal  security  of 
life  against  mobs  and  the  equal  impartial  protection  of  righteous  law. 
Justice  asks  that  the  same  standards  of  citizenship  shall  apply  alike  to  all. 
If  it  is  just  to  deny  the  ballot  to  ignorance — and  we  think  it  is — it  is  only 
just  to  apply  the  same  standards  to  white  and  black.  To  deny  the  ballot 
to  those  entitled  to  it  is  not  only  injustice,  but  it  is  criminal  tyranny. 
Justice  asks  for  honest  fairness  in  the  courts,  for  judgments  without 
prejudice  and  according  to  righteousness;  and  trials  by  court,  and  not  bv 
mobs.  Justice  asks  that  a  fair  and  honest  opportunity  shall  be  open  to  all 
alike  industrially,  and  that  the  oppression  of  caste  shall  not  obtain  in  the 
pursuits  of  honest  industry,  nor  in  public  service,  nor  in  public  travel. 

It  ought  to  be  possible  for  a  nation  which  at  least  is  partially  Christian 
to  secure  that  degree  of  justice  which  should  be  fair  and  impartial  to  all  of 
its  people.  It  ought  to  be  possible  that  the  constitutional  enactments  shall 
be  obeyed  and  not  subverted.  It  ought  to  be  possible  for  the  nation  to  be  a 
just  nation,  but  it  has  a  long  way  to  travel  before  it  shall  arrive  at  jastice. 

For  those  who  would  follow  their  Lord  and  Master,  justice  is  only  a 
half-way  house  to  brdtherhood.  Justice  is  heaven's  law.  Brotherhood  is 
heaven's  gospel.  Brotherhood  is  justice  plus  sympathy.  It  is  the  fraternal 
feeling  which  underlies  justice,  the  sincerity  of  spirit  which  sees  in  all 
peoples  the  children  of  a  common  Father  and  the  possible  heirs  of  a  com- 
mon redemption.  As  Sydney  Smith  wrote:  ** Peace  is  its  companion. 
Safety  walks  in  its  steps.  It  is  the  brightest  emanation  of  the  gospel.  It  is 
the  attribute  of  God.*'  The  American  Missiorary  Association  means  "A 
Crusade  of  Brotherhood"  for  nothing  less  than  brotherhood. 


AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  NATION 

THE     people     of     the     United  persons  were  done  to  death  without 

States  suffer  justly  under  the  trial  or  any  process  of  law,  having 

grievous  charge  that  they  con-  been  denied  the  right  to  a  day  in 

tinue  to    tolerate    mob   murder.     In  court  accorded  by  the  federal  and 

the  year  1918  no  less  than  sixty-seven  utate  constitutions  to  all  citizens.    It 
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is  well  known  that  the  innocent, 
equally  with  the  guilty,  suffer  the 
cruel  inflictions  of  mob  violence. 
Mobs  have  even  invaded  court  rooms 
and  prisons  to  seize  and  murder  pris- 
oners whose  punishment  had  already 
been  fixed.  Early  in  1919,  a  hospital 
was  invaded  by  a  mob,  and  the  at- 
tack resulted  in  the  death  from 
shock  of  a  patient  that  day  operated 
upon.  Local  and  state  authorities 
frequently  oflfer  only  the  feeblest  ob- 
jection to  the  actions  of  the  mob 
which  is  permitted  to  do  its  will  un- 
checked. Barely  are  the  members  of 
a  mob  sought  out  and  prosecuted 
even  when,  undisguised  and  in  full 
daylight,  they  have  participated  in 
murder,  and  only  in  a  few  isolated 
cases  has  any  lyncher  ever  been  pun- 
ished. It  has  become  obvious  that  of- 
ficers of  states  and  counties  are  pow- 
erless to  enforce  the  rules  laid  down 
for  the  guidance  of  civilized  society 
unless  their  efforts  are  reinforced  by 
the  expression  of  an  enliglitened  and 
effective  public  opinion.  Patriotic 
citizens  throughout  the  country  feel 
the  shame  which  lynehings  cast  up- 
on the  nation  but  they  have  assumed 
partial  responsibility  for  this  shame 
by  their  silence  and  their  acquies- 
cence. The  time  has  now  come  when 
citizens  of  the  United  States  can  no 
longer  contemplate  without  protest 
the  setting  at  naught  of  the  funda- 


mental principles  upon  which  their 
citizenship  is  based.  They  can  no 
longer  permit  open  contempt  of  the 
courts  and  lawful  iwocedure.  They 
can  no  longer  endure  the  burning  of 
human  beings  in  public  in  the  pres- 
ence of  women  and  children;  they 
can  no  longer  tolerate  the  menace  to 
civilization  itself  which  is  contained 
in  the  spread  of  mob  spirit. 

The  undersigned,  therefore,  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  without 
sectional  or  party  bias,  with  the  in- 
terest only  of  the  republic  at  heart, 
urge  all  public  spirited  men  and 
women  to  oppose  with  all  their  pow- 
er the  recurrence  of  the  crime  and 
the  shame  of  mob  murder ;  they  urge 
the  governors  of  the  several  states  to 
do  all  that  is  possible  to  prevent  and 
punish  lynchings;  they  pledge  their 
support  to  the  officers  of  the  law, 
who  in  the  face  of  mob  excitement, 
discharge  their  duties;  and  they 
urge  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  nation-wide  investiga- 
tion of  lynching  and  mob  murder  to 
the  end  that  means  may  be  found  to 
end  this  scourge. 

The  above  address  has  been  signed 
by  prominent  citizens  in  thirty 
states.  Among  them  we  find  the 
name  of  Bishop  Bratton  of  Mississi- 
pi  who  is  the  honored  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  our  Tougaloo 
College. 


THE  POWER  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION 

Let  us  face  the  facts :  If  the  Negro  secures  the  adoption  of  his  maximum 
program  of  progress,  it  will  be  when  and  because  public  opinion  adopts  it 
for  him.  If  a  city  in  the  South  or  in  the  North  makes  life  more  cheerful 
and  hopeful  for  the  Negro,  it  is  because  the  public  opinion  of  that  place 
demands  it ;  if  a  State  gives  better  protection  to  the  Negro  than  heretofore, 
it  will  be  when  and  because  public  opinion  demands  it;  if  mob  rule  is 
supserseded  by  the  reii^n  of  law,  it  will  be  when  and  because  public  opinion 
decrees  it;  if  the  highest  privileges  of  manhood  in  this  country  are  given 
to  the  Negro,  it  will  be  when  the  public  opinion  of  the  nation  decides  that 
it  must  be  so.  Legislatures,  Congress,  municipal  and  public  service  corpor- 
ations are  but  instruments  of  the  public  will,  moving  when  and  as  public 
opinion  commands.    The  case  of  the  American  Negro,  then,  must  be  pleaded 
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before  the  bar  of  public  opinion  in  the  South,  in  the  North,  in  the  East, 
in  the  West.  It  must  be  pleaded,  first  of  all,  by  the  life  of  the  Negro ;  by 
his  patriotism;  by  his  economic,  intellectual,  and  moral  contributions  to 
American  life;  by* circumspect  conduct;  by  a  patience  which  must,  at  last, 
put  injustice  and  caste  to  shame.  And  then  with  these  as  the  background, 
the  Negro's  case  must  be  pleaded  by  the  written  and  oral  word  from  his 
own  race  and  from  those  of  the  white  race  who  may  be  inclined  to  help 
him — ^pleaded  in  season  and  out  of  season  before  the  conscience  and  the 
intelligence  of  the  American  people. 

— ^Prof.  Isaac  Pisher,  of  Ksk  University,  in  the  Southern  Workman. 


WHY  DID  YOU  KILL  OUR  SCHOOL? 

A  Tragedy  tn  One  Act 

DRAMATIS  PERS0NAJ3 : 

The  Principal  of  Liberty  School. 
A  Oraduate  of  the  same. 
The  Spirit  of  the  A.  M.  A. 

Voices  from  the  Audience;  An  Aged  Woman;  An  Aged  Man;  Others. 

SCENE:  The  lai'ge  and  shabby  assembly  room  at  Liberty  School,  an  Institution 
for  the  higher  education  of  Negroes  situated  somewhere  in  the  Southland.  It  is 
CoiDmenceraent  Day.  The  room  is  decorated  with  flags,  white  masses  of  wild 
hydrangea,  sprays  of  pink  Rambler  Roses. 

Up<m  the  broad  platform  are  the  Principal,  the  Speaker  of  the  day,  the  Staff  of 
Teachers,  most  of  them  of  white  blood;  two  or  three  are  Negroes.  Also  the  Graduat- 
ing Class — ^the  girls,  charming  in  simple  white  gowns  with  red  roses  in  their  hair — 
the  lads,  well  dressed,  erect  and  manly.  An  eager  audience  of  colored  folks  flUs 
every  seat  and  all  the  standing  room — ^pupils  of  the  school,  graduates,  parents,  friends 
and  neighbors.    All  are  well  dressed  and  appear  prosperous. 

Two  selected  speakers  from  the  graduating  class  have  made  addresses;  a  lad 
upon  "The  Negro's  Part  in  the  Great  War;'  'a  girl  graduate  upon  "Women  Pioneers." 
The  orator  of  the  day — an  Alumnus  in  khaki,  bearing  upon  his  right  arm  three 
wound  chevrons,  upon  his  breast  a  Croix  de  Guerre  and  at  his  shoulder  a  Regimental 
Citation  —has  spoken  eloquently  upon  "The  Spirit  of  Liberty  School" — of  its  deep  and 
widening  influence,  of  the  distinguished  and  useful  careers  of  graduates,  of  what  the 
school  has  done  for  him  and  his  ambitions  for  it. 

There  is  music;  songs  and  glees  rendered  with-flne  effect  by  a  rich-voiced  quai-- 
tet,  and  old  Plantation  Melodies,  the  entire  audience  joining  in  their  pathetic  re- 
frains. Diplomas  are  presented.  All  watch  with  smfles  and  greet  with  eager  ap- 
plause each  graduate  as  he  receives  his  roll. 

The  Principal — (Speaking  slowly  and  with  evident  emotion.)  And 
now,  my  friends,  I  have  a  final  announcement  for  you,  postponed  until  the 
end  that  I  might  not  mar  the  joy  of  this  which,,  I  fear,  is  the  last  commence- 
ment day  of  old  Liberty  School.  It  is  my  duty  to  tell  you,  on  behalf  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  The  American  Missionary  Association,  that  this 
school  will  not  be  reopened  in  the  fall. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  state  has  recently  planted  here  an  advanced 
school  for  Negroes^  the  Association  feels  that  the  former  necessity  for  this 
institution  no  longer  exists.  It  has,  therefore,  reluctantly  decided  to  sus- 
pend Liberty  School  and  recommends  that  our  pupils  transfer  their  interest 
to  the  excellent  colored  high  school  of  this  city. 
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Here  follows,  for  a  moment  dead  silence,  the  audience  stupefied  by  the  an- 
nouncement Then  an  inarticulate  sound,  half  moan,  half  sob,  thrills  through  the 
room. 

An  Aged  Wewiaw— What's  dat?  What's  dat  he  say?  Say  dat  again, 
is  they  goin'  to  shet  up  our  school? 

Here  follows  a  murmur  of  voices  increasing  in  volume. 

An  Aged  Mam — There  it  goes  again!  It's  always  so  with  us  colored 
folks — ** Great  trials,  hard  tribulations!" 

Voices — How  dreadful !  Too  terrible  to  believe !  How  could  they  do  it  ? 

What  a  shame !    It's  a  calamity !    A  tragedy ! 

Without  waiting  for  the  benediction  the  audience  rises  and  pushes  out,  some 
silent  with  drooping  heads,  some  talking  excitedly,  some  weeping  frankly.  With  them 
go  the  teachers  vainly  attempting  to  comfort  their  sorrowful  pupils  but  at  a  loss 
what  to  say. 

A  flag,  falling  to  the  floor,  lies  there  unnoticed.  A  vase  of  flowers,  overturned 
and  trampled  by  heedless  feet,  strews  the  aisle  with  bruised  leaves  and  scattered 
petals. 

A  graduate  remains  alone  in  the  great  room,  his  head  bowed  upon  the  bench  in 
front  of  him  which  shakes  with  his  sobs. 

Enter  the  Spirit  of  the  A.  M.  A.,  a  woman  of  gracious  presence  and  noble  beauty. 
She.  too,  is  weeping.    She  approaches  the  graduate  and  touches  him  lightly. 

Spirit — ^My  poor  lad.    I  am  so  sorry ! 

OradtMte  {Looking  up  recognizes  her)— And  this  from  you!  Oh,  Mother 
A.  M.  A.,  how  could  you  turn  against  us  t 

Spirit — ^Believe  me,  I  have  only  done  what  I  was  forced  to  do.  I 
could  not  find  teachers  enough  for  all  my  schools  nor — since  money  has  lost 
half  its  value — enough  dollars  to  pay  them.  Rather  than  cripple  them  all 
it  seemed  the  only  way  to  close  up  some  that  I  might  properly  equip  and 
man  the  rest. 

Oraduate — ^But  why  should  the  blow  fall  upon  poor  old  Liberty?  WTiy 
upon  me,  upon  my  children?  What  have  we  done?  Are  we  so  much  worse 
than  the  others? 

Spirit  (Smiling) — In  some  respects  among  the  best,  in  others  amxmg 
the  very  worst. 

Chraduate — ^Among  the  worst! 

Spirit — ^Yes;  of  all  the-  hundreds  of  school  buildings  in  which  I 
gather  my  pupils  there  is  hardly  another  so  dilapidated  as  this,  so  completely 
worn  out  by  half  a  century's  hard  use.  I  am  deeply  ashamed  of  it,  afraid  too; 
for  it  is  becoming  unsafe.  Contrast  it,  now,  with  the  substantial  brick  school 
house  on  the  next  block. 

Chraduate — But,  Mother,  would  they  give  you  no  funds  for  buildings,  or 
at  least  enough  to  repair  this  one  ? 

Spirit — ^Yes,  I  have  had  some  building  and  repair  money,  a  very 
little,  not  one  thousand  dollars  where  I  needed  ten,  but  I  could  not  spend  it 
here. 

Oradv>ate — ^Why  not  here?  Is  there  a  better  place  for  a  school,  or  more 
appreciative  people? 

Spirit — Ah,  but  look  at  the  Colored  High  School!  Do  you  think 
that  the  good  people  who  supply  my  funds  would  approve  if  I  were  to  use 
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their  money  for  new  buildings  or  extensive  repairs  at  a  point  where  the 
state  has  recently  erected  an  excellent  plant  for  Negro  education  t  Two 
Negro  high  schools  standing  side  by  side,  would  that  look  like  economy  f  If 
I  should  spend  their  money  in  that  fashion,  do  you  think  they  would  entrust 
me  with  more? 

Ch'adtiate— But,  dearest  Mother,  you  know  as  well  as  I  that  your  gen- 
erous friends  do  not  understand  the  situation  here.  Because  that  school  is 
called  a  "High  School"  they  think  it  really  is  one,  as  much  so  as  Liberty — 
whereas  in  fact  it  is  not  a  high  school  at  all,  but  a  mere  grammar  school. 
High  schools  for  white  children  carry  their  pupils  through  twelve  grades. 
Our  A.  M.  A.  schools  do  the  same  thing ;  but  this  colored  high  school  offers 
its  pupils  only  nine  grades  and  they  threaten  to  cut  off  one  of  those.  Be- 
tween the  graduating  class  of  that  school  and  the  Freshmen  class  at  Tal- 
ladega College  there  yawns  a  gap  of  three  long  years. 

I  have  a  boy  at  home,  a  bright  little  fellow.  It's  been  the  dearest  wish 
of  my  heart  to  send  that  child  to  Talladega.  If  you  close  up  your  school  how 
am  I  ever  going  to  get  him  there? 

Don't  you  see  that  if  you  take  away  this  Liberty  School  from  the  Negro 
children  of  this  town  and  leave  them  with  no  better  chance  for  an  education 
than  the  Colored  High  supplies — don't  you  see  that  they  must  inevitably  and 
hopelessly  be  left  behind  the  white  children  here  t 

Spirit — ^Yes,  I  see,  of  course  I  do. 

Chradtuite — ^Bave  you  explained  this  to  your  white  friends! 

Spirit — ^I  fear  they  do  not  understand  it. 

Graduate — The  Colored  High  School  is  no  doubt  a  long  way  better  than 
nothing,  but  even  if  it  offered  twelve  grades,  like  Liberty,  instead  of  nine, 
it  woidd  still  be  miles  and  miles  behind  an  A.  M.  A.  school.  Do  you  know 
why! 

Spirit — Tell  me  why. 

Graduate — ^Well,  to  make  a  success  of  educating  any  man  or  child  you 
must  first  of  all,  as  it  seems  to  me,  have  a  respect  for  him.  Do  you  think  that 
a  school  can  do  much  for  my  children  when  the  men  behind  it  refuse  to  ad 
dress  their  father  as  **Mr."  and  their  mother  as  **Mrs." — when  they  would 
never  on  any  account  extend  to  either  of  their  parents  the  common  courtesy 
of  a  friendly  hand! 

At  the  same  time  these  folks  are  kind  to  us  Negroes  in  their  own  way, 
very  kind.  I  do  not  deny  that.  But  it  is  the  sort  of  kindness  that  hurts ; 
not  what  a  manly  man  likes  to  receive  from  another ;  a  condescending  kind- 
ness with  a  good-natured  contempt  behind  it. 

A  great  concession,  they  count  it  that  we  should  be  permitted  even  an 
elementary  education.  **It  is  very  well,"  they  say,  "for  the  Negro  to  learn 
to  read  and  write,  and  to  do  a  little  ciphering — enough  to  reckon  his  wages — 
thus  far  he  may  safely  go,  but  no  farther!  He  must  never  learn  to  think; 
that  might  excite  him,  flatter  him,  spoil  him  for  the  rude  work  for  which 
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nature  intended  him.    He  must  never  be  permitted  to  raise  up  leader's  of  his 
own  blood— educated  ministers,  lawyers,  doctors  or  journalists.'* 

The  white  folks  down  here  therefore  have  a  way  of  planting  a  common 
elementary  school  for  colored  children  and  then,  so  as  to  soothe  our  feelings 
and  flatter  our  vanity,  they  give  it  that  fine  title  "High  School."  But 
among  themselves  they  speak  of  it  as  a  *' Nigger  High  School.*'  Have  yoi; 
noticed  it? 

Spirit — I  think  I  have  ol)served  something  of  the  kind. 

Chraduate—'But  you,  dear  Mother,  in  your  schools,  for  fifty  years  have 
been  treating  us  as  real  men.  You  have  believed  in  us,  defended  us,  main-, 
tained  our  cause,  honored  our  manhood.  You  have  opened  to  us  the  doors 
of  the  larger,  higher  life  of  humanity.  You  have  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
enter  the  world  of  knowledge,  of  thought,  of  human  advancement.  You  have 
kept  the  star  of  hope  shining  before  our  tear-dimmed  eyes,  and  have  saved 
us  from  despair. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  religion.  The  men  of  my  race,  as  every 
one  knows,  are  naturally  religious,  but  our  religion  is  of  a  crude,  emotional 
type,  it  lacks  intellectual  and  moral  strength.  We  sorely  need  religious 
training.  Now  at  the  colored  high  school  they  never  teach  religion.  But  in 
your  schools  the  teachers  are  religion  incarnate — God's  angels,  sent  to  make 
us  know  by  wise  words  and  beautiful,  consecrated  lives  what  the  Christian 
faith  really  means.  Don't  you  see  how  the  spirit  that  dwells  in  your  dear  old 
school  has  so  smoothed  its  splintered  floors  and  glorified  its  shabby  walls 
that  it  can  never  be  anything  else  to  my  people  than  the  most  beautiful  place 
in  the  whole  world? 

Spirit — I  see,  I  see. 

Graduate — And  can  you  then  tear  this  from  our  eager  hands  and  in  its 
place  offer  the  Colored  High — for  bread,  a  stone — for  an  eggy  a  scorpion  ? 

Do  tell  the  good,  generous  folks  up  North  that  we  need  their  help  a  little 
longer.  Truly  we  Negroes  must  walk  on  our  own  feet,  we  must  make  our 
own  civilization  and  we  are  fast  learning  to  do  so.  Yet  now  for  a  little  while 
longer  we  sorely  need  that  friendly  contact  with  the  white  man's  mind  and 
heart  that  we  can  find  nowhere  else  than  in  such  schools  as  yours. 

Will  you  tell  them  then  why  we  cannot  let  them  give  us  up  t 

Spirit — I  shall  be    glad  to  tell  them. 

#    #    # 

KALAUPAPA,   MOLOKAI 

THE  LEPER  SETTLEMENT 
By  Secretary  Cady 

IT  was  with  more  than  ordinary  easy  to  get  and  in  fact  it  was 
interest  that  it  was  announced  thought  quite  an  achievement  that 
to  us  that  we  were  to  be  al-  we  were  permitted  the  visit.  The 
lowed,  or  rather  invited,  to  visit  the  fact  is  that  we  are  the  only  clergy- 
Leper  Settlement.     Permits  are  not  men  outside  of  the  Islands  who  have 
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ever,  or  at  least  for  many  years, 
been  there.  Recently  the  plan  has 
been  put  in  operation  of  having  cler- 
gymen come  once  a  month  and  hold 
special  services,  the  arrangement 
for  such  visits  being  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Dodge  of  Molokai.  Some 
wealthy  friends  have  supplied  him 
with  a  good  sum  of  money  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  such  visits.  The 
place  is  quite  rigidly  quarantijied 
against  the  outside  world  both  by 
laws  and  by  nature.  A  steamer  calls 
there  once  a  week  and  the  visitors 
are  quite  carefully  observed  and 
only  such  as  have  special  permits  by 
the  Hawaiian  Board  of  Health  are 
allowed  to  land.  When  you  have 
landed  you  must  wait  a  week  to  de- 
part by  the  boat  unless  you  qome 
over  the  mountains  as  we  did.  Here 
again  it  is  not  easy.  Molokai  is  the 
least  inhabited  of  all  the  large 
islands  and  there  are  no  settlements 
at  all  on  that  end  of  it — the  nearest 
approach  to  a  settlement  being  a 
hundred  thousand  acre  cattle  ranch 
with  the  summer  residence  of  Mr. 
George  Cook.  This  cattle  ranch  sup- 
plies the  Lepers  with  meat,  the  cat- 
tle being  driven  over  on  the  hoof 
to  the  Pali  and  then  down  the  trail. 
We  were  informed  that  we  must 
send  in  to  the  Superintendent  two 
suits  of  clothes  besides  one  to  wear 
to  the  outside  of  the  Settlement  and 
then  one  to  wear  in.  Three  of  these 
suits  must  be  left  behind  to  be 
fumigated  and  laundered  before  they 
are  returned.  If  it  were  not  that  the 
oldest  clothes  are  quite  in  style  and 
that  one's  friends  are  quite  willing 
to  help  out,  it  would  come  rather 
hard  on  an  average  traveler.  As  it 
was,  I  was  quite  ministerially  garbed 
going  in  the  borrowed  clothes  of  Mr. 
Dodge  and  Mr.  Palmer 

At  10:30  A.  M.  we  held  a  service 
in  the  Hawaiian  Church,  a  mission 
which  the  Hawaiian  Board  has  been 
maintaining  there  for  many  years — 
in  fact  before  Father  Damien  ever 
came  there.  The  audience  was  not 
largo,  but  it  was  intensely  interest- 


ing, as  it  was  the  first  time  I  had 
«ver  seen  a  leper  and  here  were 
about  60  of  them.  There  were  a  few 
bad  cases,  but  most  of  them  had  just 
a  few  visible  marks  and  some  were 
almost  devoid  of  markings.  Perhaps 
a  finger  was  gone,  or  an  ear  was 
swollen,  or  a  face  with  skin  like 
parchment,  or  .some  were  peering 
through  dark  glasses  with  approach- 
ing blindness,  but  they  were  not  of 
the  worst  types.  The  service  was  in 
Hawaiian  and  we  had  to  be  inter- 
preted. One  wonders  why  so  many 
of  them  are  of  the  Hawaiian  race. 
Ninety  per  cent  are  of  that  blood-^ 
with  a  few  Orientals  and  a  very  few 
whites.  Is  it  due  to  their  mode  of 
living  or  eating  f  A  very  large 
number  of  the  Hawaiians  are  still 
living  in  almost  primitive  conditions. 
Their  housing  is  bad  and  their  yards 
are  very  often  unkempt.  This  is 
not  true  of  some,  but  the  class  from 
which  the  lepers  usually  come  are 
living  in  a  subnormal  state.  Perhaps 
the  food  seems  primitive  to  me  be- 
cause it  is  strange,  but  I  have  a  feel- 
ing that  raw  fiesh  and  other  raw 
foods  are  not  good  for  any  one  and 
surely  dirt  is  not  conducive  to  good 
sanitation.  In  any  event,  it  is  a 
Hawaiian  problem. 

In  the  evening  we  gathered  in  the 
social  hall  and  held  our  patriotic 
service  and  gave  them  **The  Unbe- 
liever*' with  patriotic  speeches  be- 
tween. Dr.  Hmman  gave  an  address 
and  half  of  the  film.  After  which  I 
spoke,  and  the  rest  of  the  film  fol- 
lowed. There  were  three  or  four 
hundred  gathered  there  and  when 
the  lights  were  out  the  audience 
seemed  perfectly  normal.  They 
^  shouted  and  laughed,  clapped  their 
hands  and  cheered  just  as  any  crowd 
of  Movie  Fans  will  do.  When  the 
German  officer  was  putting  through 
his  usual  stunt  of  "f rightfulness*' 
they  hissed  and  groaned  and  when 
the  American  Doughboys  came 
through  and  gave  him  his  dues,  they 
cheered  and  shouted.  They  respond- 
ed as  quickly  with  cheers  and  laugh- 
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ter  as  any  audience  at  our  attempts 
at  humor  or  our  praise  of  the  flag* 
and  the  service  did  much  to  redeem 
us  from  the  morbidness  induced    by 
the  sights  of  the  day. 

That  afternoon  in  a  fishing  sail 
boat  with  an  auxiliary  gasoline  en- 
gine we  started  across  the  most  tur- 
bulent little  channel  in  the  Mid-Pa- 
cific. The  channel  between  Molokai 
and  Maui  is  only  about  fifteen  miles, 
but  it  makes  up  for  it  in  other  ways. 
The  sea  was  rolling  high  with  white 
caps  and  the  little  Sampson  was 
true  to  every  bit  of  its  reputation 
which  had  come  to  me  since  I  ar- 
rived. They  said  I  would  meet  a 
unique  experience  and  the  inhabi- 
tants are  proverbially  truthful!  But 
being  a  sailor  who  has  never  been 
seasick,  it  was  nuts  and  raisins  for 
me.  The  old  thing  stood  on  end 
about  one  half  of  the  time  and  the 
rollers  as  they  came  over  the  bow  left 
not  one  dry  rag  on  any  of  us.    We 


scudded  through  the  foam  and  even 
the  fiying  fish  found  that  caution  was 
the  better  part  of  valor  and  skipped 
over  the  crests  in  long  and  beautiful 
flights.  Gleaming  flashes  of  blue 
and  silver,  and  now  and  then  a 
tinge  of  red,  they  leaped  from  the 
waves,  sailed  for  five  hundred  or  a 
thousand  feet  and  with  a  splash  that 
sent  the  spray  into  the  air,  they 
dove  out  of  sight  and  into  safety! 
Maui  came  into  view,  and  scanning 
the  cliflfs  we  saw  our  automobile 
with  our  wives  standing  on  the  high- 
way cut  in  the  face  of  the  rock. 
There  we  landed  by  a  Hawaiian 
home  nestling  among  the  mangoes, 
koas  and  coeoanuts  who  called  out  to 
us  their  ** Alohas." 

So  ended  our  journey  to  Molokai, 
mingling  so  much  that  was  rarely 
beautiful  and  rarely  pitiful.  Yes 
we  would  go  again  if  duty  called, 
for  these  too  are  the  children  of  our 
Father. 


WAY  DOWN  ON  THE  SUWANEE  RIVER 


In  the  City  of  Ocala  in  May  last — 
the  Negro  people  met  under  the  name 
of  the  Negro  Uplift  Association. 
The  Evening  Stai*  of  which  the  editor 
is  a  thorough-going  Southerner — and 
one  who  has  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions— reports  the  action  of  this 
Negro  Uplift  Association— with  his 
comments  which  we  quote  as  a  contri- 
bution to  the  understanding  of  condi- 
tions way  down  on  the  Suwanee  river. 
**It  was  made  up,  so  far  as  we  could 
see,  of  the  better  element  of  the  Ne- 
groes of  the  State.  By  special  request 
of  the  Neprroes,  the  mayor  of  Ooala 
and  several  leading  citizens — all  as 
good  democrats  as  any  at  Tallahas- 
see— were  invited  to  attend  their 
opening^  meeting  and  deliver  ad- 
dresses, and  accepted  the  invita- 
tion. The  convention  lasted  two 
days,  during  which  time  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention 
were,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge, 
conservative   and    praiseworthy.     At 


the  close  a  set  of  resolutions  was 
adopted.  Copies  were  sent  to  the 
governor  and  legislature.  According 
to  the  reports  from  Tallahassee  when 
the  copy  directed  to  the  Senate  was 
in  the  process  of  reading,  some  sena- 
tor blew  up  with  a  loud  report  and 
demanded  that  the  reading  cease  and 
the  resolutions  be  thrown  in  the 
wastebasket,  and  his  motion  was  sus- 
tained. 

The  House  treated  the  resolutions 
with  a  little  more  ceremony.  They 
were  read  and  laid  on  the  table,  and 
one  member  took  advantage  of  the  oc- 
casion to  make  a  speech  in  which  he 
made  the  statement  that  this  was  a 
** white  man's  country;''  a  very  true 
remark,  but  one  that  should  be  kept 
for  really  necessary  occasions  and 
not  used  for  political  buncombe. 

Now,  let's  see  what  these  resolu- 
tions were  that  so  dreadfully  excited 
the  ire  of  our  State  Senate  that  it 
couldn't  sit  still  five  minutes  and  hear 
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them  read.    The  first  item  said 

'*In  this  State-wide  convention  of 
the  Negro  Uplift  Association  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  the  delegates  from 
the  various  counties  request  us  to 
bring  to  your  attention  that  the  pub- 
lic school  term  is  positively  too  short 
in  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  chil- 
dren of  school  age  have  only  two, 
three  or  four  months  of  school  opera- 
tion, which  is  next  to  no  school  term 
at  all.  This  matter,  we  believe,  should 
and  could  be  remedied  by  proper  Stkte 
legislation  for  we  verily  believe  that 
the  State  owes  to  every  boy  and  girl 
the  rudiments  of  an  elementary  edu- 
cation." 

If  there  is  anything  in  this  to  excite 
the  ire  of  a  white  man,  we  would  be  glad 
to  have  it  pointed  out  to  us.  In  this  coun- 
try, we  encourage  the  Negroes  to  attend 
school,  and  tax  ourselves  heavily  to  help 
them  to  do  so. 

The  second  item  says 

'  *  The  State  Reform  School :  Condi- 
tions have  been  shown  at  this  conven 
tion  that  one  of  the  crying  needs  of 
the  reforni  school  is  the  employment 
of  a  colored  superintendent  and 
guards  as  well  as  teachers,  and  that 
a  department  be  established  and  main- 
tained for  Negro  girls  and  women.' ' 

We  don't  think  it  would  be  advisable 
to  appoint  a  colored  superintendent  at 
the  reform  school  (the  resolutions  meant 
for  the  Negro  division)  not  the  entire 
school,  but  we  must  say  that  we  honestly 
believe  there  are  many  Negroes  who 
would  have  filled  the  office  better  than 
most  of  the  men  who  held  it  previous  to 
the  appointment  of  the  present  incum- 
bent. It  must  be  remembered  that  it  was 
not  a  Negro  but  a  white  man  who  locked 
a  bunch  of  boyB  in  their  ward  at  that 
school,  and  then  went  off  to  enjoy  himself 
at  a  disreputable  resort  while  those  en- 
trusted to  his  care  were  burned  to  death. 
We  suppose  it  was  this  resolution  that 
brought  one  "statesman"  to  his  feet  and 
caused  him  to  burst  into  speech.  The  rot- 
tenness of  the  school  stank  almost  un- 
der his  nose  for  years,  and  if  he  had  been 
vigilant  and  brave  he  could  have  exposed 
it  any  day,  and  the  people  would  have 
gladly  backed  him  \ip,  as  was  shown  by 
their  actions  when,  by  accident  almost,  a 
physician  of  the  State  board  stepped  into 
the  institution  unexpectedly,  and  through 
the  medium  of  the  press  awoke  them  to 
the  realization  of  what  a     horror     they 


were  being  taxed  to  maintain.  Investiga- 
tions of  the  school  revealed  that  a  Negro 
woman  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  and 
faithful  workers  in  it,  and  while  this  res- 
olution was  one  certain  to  be  disregard- 
ed, it  was  nothing  for  any  legislator  to 
be  peeved  about 

The  next  resolution  said 


(( 


Common  Carriers:  We  request 
that  the  law  regulating  common  car- 
riers be  strictly  enforced  to  the  extent 
that  the  person  paying  a  first  class 
fare  shall  receive  first  class  accom- 
modation. We  call  your  attention  to 
the  very  unsanitary  and  uncomfort- 
able condition  of  the  waiting  rooms 
along  the  railroad  lines  in  the  State — 
lack  of  lights,  absence  of  lavatories 
and  other  unsanitary  conaitlons  nrf^ 
called  to  vour  attention.  The  conduct 
of  the  train  crews  by  smoking  in  the 
colored  coaches,  etc.,  is  especially 
cited  as  one  of  our  complaints.  Thest 
things  mentioned  obtain  along  the 
short  line  in  the  State.'* 

A  number  of  influential  Southern  news- 
papers, some  edited  by  men  of  more 
prominence  in  the  democratic  party  than 
any  member  of  our  present  legislature, 
have  denounced  the  injustice  with  which 
Negroes  are  treated  in  the  matter  of 
passenger  transportation.  A  Negro  has 
to  pay  the  same  amount  as  a  white  man 
for  a  railway  ticket,  but  he  is  invariably 
compelled  to  ride  in  a  much  worse  car. 
If  this  is  Justice,  it  is  also  Just  to  sell 
him  inferior  goods  or  short  weight  for  a 
dollar,  while  the  white  man  gets  the  best 
goods  and  Just  weight  It  is  the  law  in 
all  Southern  States — and  a  perfectly  Just 
and  wise  law — that  white  and  colored 
shall  have  separate  cars  and  waiting 
rooms.  The  railroad  companies — all 
owned  by  Northern  men — have  followed 
a  policy  of  giving  the  Negroes  as  pas- 
senger cars  the  coaches  the  whites  have 
used  until  they  are  old  and  shabby.  They 
are  never  as  well  cared  for  as  the  coaches 
for  the  whites.  It  is  true  that  Negroes, 
generally  speaking,  are  not  as  tidy  as 
whites.  But  a  good  many  of  them  are 
trying  to  (improve,  and  it  is  poor  en- 
couragement to  force  them  to  travel  in 
filthy  and  dilapidated  cars. 

In  regard  to  these  cars,  we  may  be 
pardoned  if  we  stop  to  say,  right  here, 
that  a  number  of  years  ago  we  got  after 
a  Yankee-owned  railroad  corporation 
which  was  hauling  its  passengers,  white 
and  colored,  on  one  of  its  branch  lines, 
in  exceptionally  ramshackle  and  dirty 
cars.    One  car,  which  was  used  as  a  first- 
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class  coach  for  the  whites,  stunk  like  a 
latrin^.  But  we  couldn't  make  any  im- 
pression until  we  dug  up  the  information 
that  this  car  had  formerly  been  osed  for 
Negroes.  Then  the  railroad  commission 
came  down  on  the  railroad  company  like 
a  thousand  of  brick,  and  made  it  replace 
the  car  with  a  better  one.  But,  we 
were  told  by  certain  railroad  men,  that 
this  same  stinking  car  was  promptly 
shifted  to  another  part  of  the  system  and 
returned  to  Its  former  use  a^  a  "jlmcrow 
car.'  Now,  will  any  white  man  say  this 
was  Justice? 

The  next  item  says : 

** Disregard  of  Law:  We  also  mem- 
orialize his  excellency,  the  governor, 
and  the  president  of  the  senate,  the 
speaker  of  the  assembly  and  the 
members  of  the  legislature  that  they 
will  see  to  the  enacting  and  en- 
forcement of  such  laws  as  will  safe- 
guard and  mctke  secure  the  life  of 
prisoners  in  their  custody,  as  officers 
of  the  law,  to  the  end  that  our  great 
State,  may  not  be  brought  in  disre- 
pute ^y  the  lawless  who  execute 
summary  punishment  on  those  ac- 
cused of  crime.'* 

As  this  is  in  entire  harmony  with 
what  President  Wilson  said  in  a  spec- 
ial message  to  the  American  people 
last  year,  we  need  not  comment  on  it. 

The  resolution  went  on  to  say : 

*  *  To  the  whole  people  of  Florida,  we 
address  the  following  statement  and 
request :  We,  the  people  of  Florida, 
together  with  the  other  States  of  our 
common  country,  have  gone  through, 
to  a  successful  conclusion,  the  world- 
wide war;  we,  the  people  of  Florida, 
have  not  been  derelict  in  or  toward 
any  duty  or  service  that  confronted 
US;  we  have  responded  to  every  call 
made  upon  us;  we  have  given  time, 
money  and  service  and  we  feel  and 
know  that  we  ought  to  have  done  so; 
the  whole  citizenry  of  Florida,  men 
and  women,  black  and  white,  have 
rendered  patriotic,  unstinted  service, 
whether  it  has  been  conservation, 
money  or  yielding  up  of  life;  we  are 
still  willing  and  anxious  for  the  ex- 
emplification of  democracy.  Since 
tliese  things  are  true,  and  they  are 
true,  we,  the  Negro  citizens  of  the 
Palmetto     State,      respectfully     ask: 


'  Should  not  democracy  be  exemplified 
in  our  own  State!'  There  is  no  true 
American  who  will  answer  the  ques- 
tion in  the  negative.  Hence,  we  fur- 
ther most  respectfully  ask  that  one 
of  the  fundamental  rights  or  privi- 
leges of  American  citizenship  be  ac- 
corded us,  the  colored  people  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  namely :  that  colored 
men,  when  measuring  up  to  the  re- 
quirements of  qualifications  be  includ- 
ed in  the  list  of  citizen^  in  the  various 
counties,  available  for  jury  service,  in 
the  courts  of  the  counties  of  the 
State  of  Florida." 

We  dont  know  what  the  leslslmtiire 
will  do  to  Marion  county,  but  the  names 
of  some  of  its  prominent  Negroes  are 
carried  on  its  Jury  list  and  have  been  so 
carried  for  a  number  of  years.  Tet, 
Marion  is  a  "white  man's  coontry."  a 
solidily  democratic  county,  and  seems  to 
have  no  trouble  in  remaining  so. 

The  Negroes  closed  their  resolu- 
tions with  the  following 

**We  also  feel  that  if  Florida,  the 
most  Southern  State,  leads  in  this 
matter  of  thus  exemplifying  the  faith 
for  which  they  have  fought,  most  or 
possibly  all  other  States  on  the  South 
will  accord  their  Negro  citizens  the 
same  measure  of  justice  and  fair 
play.'' 

This  sums  up  a  list  of  remarks  that  we 
think  any  white  man  should  listen  to  with 
patience,  and  some  of  which  he  might 
approve  of. 

The  Star  is  a  Southern  p^;>er  and 
looks  at  all  race  questions  from  a  South- 
em  standpoint,  which  we  think  the  ex- 
perience of  over  two  centuries  shows  is 
the  safest  We  think  it  is  entirely  con< 
sistent  with  that  view  to  encourage  the 
Ne^oes  in  every  good  work.  The  class 
of  Negroes  that  made  up  the  convention 
here  two  weeks  ago  is  trying  to  improve 
its  race  through  self  help.  They  are 
working  hard,  building  homes,  supporting 
their  schools  and  churches  to  the  beet  ot 
their  ability  and  trying  to  bring  their 
children  up  into  decent  men  and  women 
They  made  a  good  record  during  the  war. 
and  most  of  their  young  men  who  are 
coming  back  from  tiie  army  seem  to  be 
better  for  their  experience.  We  think 
the  Florida  legislature  has  given  tbem 
poor  encouragement  in  their  attempts  to 
improve,  but  we  believe  they  have  the 
patriotism  to  go  ahead  in  their  efforts. 
just  the  same.    They  made  a  mistake. 
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AVERY  INSTITUTE, 

Benjamin  F. 

THE  work  of  Avery  Institute  in 
Charleston,  Sonth  Carolina, 
has  been  somewliat  different 
from  the  work  of  the  High  School  in 
the  usual  sonthem  city.  In  most 
sonthem  cities  when  schools  for  Ne- 
groes were  opened  more  than  fifty 
years  ago  they  were  thronged  by  pu- 


pils who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  consequently  the  course  of 
study  remained  for  years  largely 
around  the  alphabet  and  the  three 
R's.  Avery  at  its  opening  fifty-five 
years  ago  was  overwhelmed  with 
pupils  too,  but  they  differed  largely 
in  two  respects  from  the  people  of 
color  in  other  southern  cities.  Col- 
ored people  of  Charleston,  with  one 
possible  exception,  had  more  largely 
obtained  their  freedom  before  the 
war  than  in  any  other  southern  city, 
and  those  who  bought  themselves  or 
perhaps  were  never  slaves  refer  even 
today  somewhat  disdainfully  to  the 
"Lincoln  eutlooser."  With  freedom 
the  thirst  for  education  could  be 
moderately    gratified.      Of     course 


CHARLESTON.  S.  C. 

Cox.  Principal 
much  economy  had  to  be  exercised  - 
for  a  man  to  buy  himself  and  the' 
men  who  accomplished  the  first  task 
sacrificed  further  to  educate  them- 
selves. 

Long  before  the  war  there  were, 
numerous  private  schools  for  colored 
youth,  some  taught  by  persons  of 
color,  some  taughl  by  self  sup- 
porting white  students  ami  one  or  • 
two  taught  by  Englishmen  em- 
ployed by  the  colored  people 
themselves.  So  when  Avery 
opened  it  is  no  wonder  that  her 
curriculum  could  be  so  advanced 
as  to  permit  of  graduates  four 
years  after  its  organization;. that 
her  first  principal  was  a  colored 
Charlestonian  who  had  studied 
abroad  and  who  resigned  the 
principalship  of  the  sehool  in  or- 
der to  accept  the  position  of  See-, 
retary  of  State  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  and  it  is  no  great 
wonder  today  that  on  ouT'School 
roll  we  have  the  names  of  pupils 
whose  grandparents  were  .gradu- 
ates of  Avery. 

The  A.   M,  A,    has    sent    some 
very,     strong     and      consecrated, 
workers  to  this  field  and  the  lives 
of  their  former  students  and  their 
tender     expressions     of      remem- 
brance bear  frequent   testimony    to 
their  work  and  worth  in  this  com- 
munity.   The  spirit  and  influence  of 
principals   and   teachers    have   been 
carried  to  remote  regions     of     our 
community  by    graduate-teachers  so 
today     we    have   many    commuting 
students  from    SummervilJe,    S.    C, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C,    and   Sullivan's 
Island.    Others  find  permanent  lodg- 
ing in  the  city  during     the     school 
term. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  any  school 
to  hold  a  more  esteemed  place  in  the 
community  than  does  Avery  Insti- 
tute. A  loyal  Alumni  Association  is 
largely  responsible  for  this  and  each 
year  there  is  effort  made  by  a  com- 
mittee or  individual  members  of  the 
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Association  to  help  the  school  in 
some  of  its  particular  needs.  Some 
of  the  women's  clubs  are  helping  the 
school  library,  offering  prizes  for  the 
best  work  done  in  written  expression 
in  the  lower  grades  and  giving  free 
tuition  to  the  ranking  student  in  an- 
other grade.  The  professional  men 
have  also  been  genuinely  active  in 
offering  incentives  for  more  con- 
scientious study  and  a  higher  grade 
of  scholarship.  One  physician,  a 
graduate  of  the  school  gives  a  prize 
of  five  dollars  to  the  best  speaker  in 
a  Boys*  Oratorical  Contest.  He  offers 
also  a  year's  free  tuition  to  the  rank- 
ing female  student  in  the  Normal 
Department.  Another  physician 
gives  a  prize  of  five  dollars  to  the 
best  speller.  Frequently  the  compe- 
tition, a  spelling  match,  is  so  keen 
and  the  prize  so  nearly  won  by  a 
second  good  speller  that  persons  in 
the  audience  have  spontaneously  of- 
fered a  second  prize.  A  lady,  a 
graduate  of  the  school,  gives  a  year's 
tuition  to  the  ranking  student  of  the 
Junior  class.  So  alumni  and  friends 
are  eager  to  support  the  faculty  and 
encourage  the  students  to  their  high- 
est and  best  effort. 

For  several  years  the  students  of 
the  Normal  Department  mainly  have 
subscribed  for  about  one  hundred 
copies  of  the  New  York  Independent 
and  the  Literary  Digest.  These  mag- 
azines are  studied  and  the  principal 
contributions  are  reported  and  dis- 
cussed in  class.  In  this  way  our  stu- 
dents are  well  informed  upon  the 
current  thought  of  the  day  and  they 
are  getting  their  opinions  from  men 
and  women  who  are  the  leading  lit- 
erary and  political  lights  of  our 
country. 

The  induction  of  the  principal  and 
five  of  our  young  men  into  the  S.  A. 
T.  C.  of  several  of  our  training 
camps  last  summer  has  given  this 
term  a  decided  military  flavor  to  all 
of  Avery's  activities.  The  girls  as 
well  as  the  boys  have  had  all  the 
simpler  maneuvers  of  military  drill 
and  the  physical  exercises  have  done 


something  toward  awakening  sleeps 
ing  muscles,  opening  the  students' 
minds  to  the  value  of  systematic 
physical  exercise  and  giving  relaxa- 
tion and  brightness  to  many  a  tedi- 
ous hour. 

There  is  in  the  files  of  each  of 
Avery's  students  a  respect  for  the 
master  mechanic  and  the  trades  that 
we  have  not  found  elsewhere.  The 
parents  have  put  a  premium  upon 
their  labor  and  given  it  a  recognized 
dignity  that  is  lacking  in  many  other 
places  of  the  South. .  There  are  good 
reasons  for  this,  but  it  is  interesting 
and  wholesome  to  hear  boys  and 
girls  ask  to  be  excused  to  go  to 
trade  and  to  hear  them  speak  of  be- 
ing an  apprentice.  In  the  afternoons- 
the  girls  go  to  trade  to  the  leading 
dressmakers  and  the  boys  take  their 
trades  of  shoemakers,  harness  mak- 
ers, printers,  tailors,  blacksmiths, 
carpenters,  plumbers  and  electri- 
cians. Last  summer  when  the  gov- 
ernment was  erecting  great  ware- 
houses at  the  North  Charleston  Port 
Terminal  many  of  our  boys  took  up 
their  tool  chests  and  earned  enough 
to  keep  themselves  in  school  this 
entire  winter.  The  three  newspapers 
in  Charleston  depend  largely  upon 
our  colored  boys  for  the  delivery  of 
their  papers.  Western  Union  and 
Special  Delivery  are  also  filling  up 
their  vacancies  with  our  boys.  These 
opportunities  are  giving  them  the 
chance  for  self  support  which  they 
have  needed  and  wanted  so  long. 

There  is  something  very  encour- 
aging about  the  Charleston  atmo- 
sphere, something  that  began  before 
Avery  began  but  which  Avery  has 
been  largely  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing to  fruition.  Avery  has  given 
the  people  the  one  thing  they  need- 
ed— a  chance  to  lay  hold  on  some  of 
the  higher  forms  of  learning.  They 
were  eager  for  this  opportunity  and 
they  have  used  it  well  for  these  fifty- 
five  years.  Much  sacrifice  is  neces- 
sary to  send  students  here,  but  the 
steadily  growing  stream  of  ambi- 
tious students  and   creditable   loyal 
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alomni  are  positive  proofs  of  the 
Association's  wisdom  in  continuing 
this  school ;  it  is  a  constant  source  of 
satisfaction  to  teachers  and  it  is  an 


example  of  what  must  be  done  all 
over  the  South  to  make  growth  and 
development  i>ossible  for  the  Negro. 


THE  A.  M.  A.  TREASURY 

IRVING  C.  GAYLORD,  Trtmsunr 


We  give  below  a  comparative  statement  of  the  receipts  for  August,  and  for  the 
eleven  months  of  the  fiscal  year  to  August  Slst 

RECEIPTS  FOR  AUGUST 


Churches 

SundiiT 
Schools 

Women's 
Societies 

other 

Socio 

ties 

Y.  P. 

B.C. 

B. 

TOTATi 

Individ- 
uals 

TOTAL 

Legacies 

TOTAL 

191B 
?919 

6.463.4ft 
7.28S.01 

239.77 
566.82 

1,420.31 
1.757.27 

23.76 
72.86 

8.147  30 
9,668  96 

5,126.86 
2,828.17 

13,274.16 
12.497.13 

4.815.85 
7,921.97 

18.090.01 
20.419.10 

Inc. 
Dec. 

819.55 

316.55 

336.96 

• 

48.60 

1.521.66 

2,298.69 

'"**777!03 

3.106.12 

2.329.09 

RECEIPTS   ELEVEN    MONTHS  TO  AUGUST  31 
Available  for  Regular  Appropriations: 


Charches 

Sund&7 
Schools 

Women's 
Societies 

Other 

Socle 

Ues 

Y.  P. 

S.  C. 

B. 

TOTAL 

Individ- 
uals 

TOTAL 

Legacies 

TOTAL 

1917-18 
1918-19 

107.114.57 
112,067.47 

6.906.77 
7.529.03 

32.690.74 
28,772.92 

21.50 
35.95 

659.91 
640.60 

147,395.49 
149,045.97 

12,453.11 
5,022.49 

159,848.60 
154.068.46 

49.465.94 
69,373.07 

209.314.54 
223,441.63 

Inc. 
Dec 

4.952.90 

620.26 

"3!9i7!82 

14.45 

'"  19*81 

1.650.48 

"7!43b!6i 

"6.780.14 

19.907.13 

14,126.99 

Designated  hy  Contrihutors  for  Special  Objects,  Outside  of  Regular  Appropriations: 


Churches 

Sund&T 
Schools 

Women's 
Societies 

Other 

Socle' 

ties 

Y.  P. 

S.  C. 

B. 

TOTAL 

Individ- 
uals 

TOTAL 

Legacies 

TOTAL 

1917-18 
1918-19 

2. 758.70 
2.139.84 

1.357.34 
1.508.18 

3.290.65 
4.530.62 

22.00 
120.00 

728.14 
300.43 

8.156.83 
8,598.57 

23,852.69 
25,100.64 

32,009.52 
33,699.21 

200  00 
50.00 

32,209  52 
33.749.21 

Inc. 
Dec 

""ini'ai 

150.84 

1,239.97 

98.00 

'ijw.n 

441.74 

1.247.95 

1.689.69 

""moo 

1,539.69 

1 

SUMMARY   OF   RECEIPTS   ELEVEN    MONTHS  TO  AUGUST  31 


RECfEIPTS 

1917-18 

1918-19 

Increase' 

Decrease 

Available  for  regular  Appropriations   «•• 

209.314.54 
32.209.52 

223.441.53 
33.749.21 

14,126.99 
1.539.69 

Designated  by  Contributors  for  Special  Objects 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  ELEVEN  MONTHS 

241.524.06 

257,190.74 

15.666.68 

hi 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH  BUILDING  SOCIETY 


The  Biennial  Meeting  of  the  Congregational  Chnrch  Building  Society 
will  be  held  in  connection  ^th  the  meeting  of  the  National  Conncil  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  The  date  of  the.  meeting  is  October  27,  1919.  AU 
delegates  to  the  Council  are  members  of  the  Society  and  entitled  to  vote  at 
this  meeting.  Others  entitled  to  vote  are  the  thirty  Corporate  Members, 
and  the  Life  Members  who  became  such  before  1913.  We  shall  ^ve  a  cor- 
dial welcome  to  our  new  Secretary,  Dr.  Smith. 

«    «    « 

An  interesting  program  will  fill  the  hour  and  a  half  assigned  to  this 
branch  of  the  Church  Extension  Work.  Brief  addresses  may  be  expected 
as  follows; 

'* Power  That  Counts,''  Secretary  James  Robert  Smith. 
** Standards  in  Church  Architecture,''  Rev.  Frederic  T.  Persons. 
**The  Consecrated  Purse,"  Secretary  Charles  H.  Richards. 
"Building  a  Model  Church,"  Rev.  Edgar  R.  Puller. 

Frontier  Experiences  and  Possibilities,"  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Harned. 

Seizing  Great  Opportunities,"  Secretary  Chas.  E.  Burton. 

«    «    « 

The  women,  God  bless  them,  are  ** doing  their  bit"  in  giving  generous 
help  to  our  work.  Several  Home  Missionary  Unions  have  recently  sent  us 
word  th^t  they  will  adopt  as  their  own  a  number  of  churches  and  par- 
sonages on  our  list,  and  send  us  the  money  needed  to  assist  them. 

«    «    ^ 

The  Presbyterian  New  Era  Movement  plans  to  spend  $10,000  next  year 
for  a  sort  of  post-graduate  training  of  ministers,  and  $25,000  a  year  for 
the  continuation  of  such  work.  The  announcement  says,  "The  demands 
upon  a  pastor  in  a  small  community  are  far  beyond  what  he  has  been  pre- 
pared to  meet.  He  has  been  taufrht  to  preach,  study  the  Bible,  teach  and 
visit  his  people  in  their  homes.  But  he  is  called  on  to  lead  the  community 
in  work  for  better  roads,  consolidation  of  schools,  in  reform  movements, 
financial  drives  and  in  recreational  problems.  He  is  called  on  to  be  a  pcistor, 
not  a  preacher  only." 

«    «    « 

This  plan  for  post-prraduate  training:  to  enable  ministers  to  meet 
successfully  modern  needa  is  practical  and  wise.  Emphasis  may  well  be 
laid  upon  the  value  of  business  training  in  such  a  course.  The  education 
of  many  a  minister  is  almost  entirely  scholastic.  He  has  little  opportunity 
to  learn  the  methods,  principles,  and  details  of  successful  business  life. 
Yet  he  often  comes  to  a  church  whose  heaviest  handicap  is  financial.  If  he 
has  been  so  trained  that  he  can  think  through  that  problem,  disentangle 
the  snarl,  get  a  sound  and  business  like  financial  system  adopted,  bring  the 
church  out  of  debt  and  difficulty,  organize  its  forces  for  success,  he  will 
add  much  to  his  pulpit  power,  and  greatly  increase  his  usefulness. 
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CONGIIEGATIONAL   PARSON'AdE.   NKWPORT.   N.   H. 


AN  IDEAL  PARSONAGE 

By  Rev.  David  Ltwis  Yalt 


ANEW  parsonage  has  recently 
been  dedicated  by  the  South 
Congregational  Church  of 
Newport,  New  Hampshire,  which 
has  unusual  merit.  The  unity  of  de- 
sign, evident  even  to  a  careless  ob- 
server, is  a  feature  well  worth  while. 
The  Hne  old  meeting  house  was  built 
ninety-six  years  ago,  yet  the  new 
tmrsonage  harmonzes  perfectly  with 
its  construction  and  design.  A  child 
would  know  that  they  belonged  to- 
gether and  would  expect  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  to  find  the  minister's 
home  in  this  house. 

This  parsonage  has  been  construct- 
ed to  stand  for  centunes,  having 
deep  laid  and  substantial  stone 
foundations,  walls  of  brick,  and  roof 
of  slate  and  copper. 

It  has  been  famished  with  steam 
heat,  electric  light,  and  rugs.  The 
fcitohen  haa  a  range  and  the  guest 
chamber  a  fine  mahogany  chamber 
suite. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  bouse 
faces  south  the  maximum  of  sunshine 


is  obtained,  and  all  rooms  are  light 
and  cheerful. 

The  living  room  and  family  bed- 
room have  fireplaces,  and  the  latter 
opens  into  a  large  sleeping  porch. 

The  arrangement  of  rooms  lends 
itself  both  to  the  uses  of  a  home  for 
the  minister's  family,  and  a  place 
for  welcoming  the  eomrnitlecs  and 
organizations  of  llie  eli'ir<.'li. 

Especially  worth  while  are  the 
many  conveniences  arranged  for  in 
the  construction.  Closets  abound, 
and  are  placed  wjiere  most, .  useful. 
Two  pantries,  a  china  c'loset  and  a 
store  room,  well  furnished  with  cup- 
boards and  drawers,  delight  the 
housewife,  while  not  the  least  is  a 
device  in  the  kitchen  which  deliv- 
ers bII  cooking  odors  well  above  the 
roof,  instead  of  into  the  living  rooms. 

While  this  house  has  been  built  at 
a  cost  of  $15,000  it  contains  many  ar- 
rangements and  ideas  that  could  be 
incorporated  into  a  house  of  more 
moderate  cost,  and  that  are  well 
worth  while. 
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The  duiior  of  this  beautiful  home 
for  the  minister  is  Mrs.  Seth  M. 
Richards,  a  member  of  the  church, 
whose  family  has  long;  been  promi- 
nent in  the  manufacturing  and 
church  life  of  Newport. 

The  new  parsonage  was 
dedicated  at  a  special  ser- 
vice on  Sunday,  December 
5,  1918,  the  following  pro- 
gram arranged  by  the  pas- 
tor being  used. 

Dedication  of  the 
Panona^ 

1.  HYMN 

'All    Things   Ar«   Thine;    No 
Gift  Have  We" 

2.  RESPONSIVE     READING 
MiNlSTEB :     Except      the 

Lord  build  the  bouse, 

People:  They  labor  in 
vain  that  build  it. 

Minister:  He  that 
dwelleth  in  the  secret  place 
of  the  Most  High, 

People :  ShELlI  abide  un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  Al- 
mighty. 

Minister:  I  will  say  of 
the  Lord,  He  is  my  refuge 
and  my  fortress: 

People:  My  Qod;  in 
Him  will  I  trust. 

Minister  :  For  He  shall 
give  His  angels  charge  over 
thee, 

People :  To  keep  thee 
in  all  thy  waj-s, 

3.  SCRIPTURE       LESSON 

(Cel.  3:    1,  12-24) 

4.  RESPONSIVE   SERVICE 

OF    DEDICATION 

Minister:  To  God,  the 
Father  of   Monkind, 

People:  We  dedicate 
this  house. 

Minister;  To  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
the  Brother  of  Mankind, 

People :    We  dedicate  this  house. 

Minister:  To  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Comforter  of  Mankind, 

People :    We  dedicate  this  house. 

Minister  :     To     the     service      of 


Christ,  the  Saviour  of  Mankind, 
People:    We  dedicate  this  house. 
Minister;     As  a   place  of  shelter 

and  of  rest  for  the  bodies  and  the 

souls  of  those  who  shall    come    to 

dwell  within  its  walls, 


CONGREGATIONAL  CH I' RCH.  NEWPORT.  N,  H. 

People :    We  dedicate  this  house. 

Minister:  As  a  woman's  throne, 
from  which  shall  radiate  the  li^ht  of 
purity,  and  the  might  of  love. 

People:    We  dedicate  this  house. 

Minister  :  As  a  center  of  hospital- 
ity, uniting  hearts  by  Christian 
words  and  deeds,  in  friendship's  im- 
mortal bonds. 
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People:    We  dedicate  this  house. 

Minister:  As  a  place  to  which 
youth  may  come  for  Christian  coun- 
sel, where  manhood  may  discover 
new  sources  of  Christian  strength, 
and  where  age  may  find  new  joys  in 
Hope  and  Faith, 

People:    We  dedicate  this  house. 

Minister:  With  gratitude  to  those 
by  whose  gifts  of  time  and  thought 
and  money  it  has  been  builded, 

People:   We  dedicate  this  house. 

Minister  :  We  dedicate  this  house, 
to  the  welfare  of  man,  and  to  the 
glory  of  Gk)d:  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

People:  Amen. 

5.  PRAYER 

6.  HYMN  OF  DEDICATION 

"Thou  Whose  Unmeasured  Temple 

Stands" 

7.  PRAYER  OF  DEDICATION 

Minister:     Almighty      God,      we 


thank  thee  that  thou  art  our 'Fath- 
er and  that  Heaven  is  our  eternal 
home. 

We  thank  thee  also  for  our  earthly 
homes  with  their  foretaste  of  eternjil 
joys. 

Grant,  we  beseech  thee,  thy  bless- 
ing upon  this  house,  and  upon  all 
who  shall  come  to  dwell  within  its 
walls. 

Help  them  to  use  for  thee,  in  will- 
ing service,  all  talents  of  body, 
mind  and  heart,  with  which  thou 
hast  entrusted  them. 

And  may  their  bodies  and  their 
souls  be  precious  in  thy  sight. 

And  this  we  ask  through  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord, 

People:  Amen. 

8.  HYMN 

"O  Happy  Home,  Where  Thou  Art  Loved 

the  Dearest" 


«     «     « 

THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  AND  PARISH  HOUSE 

By  Charles  H.  Richards 


THE  church  of  former  days 
provided  only  a  single  great 
room  which  was  the  place  of 
worship.  One  large  auditorium  for 
praise  and  prayer  and  preaching 
was  deemed  sufficient  for  the  needs 
of  the  congregation.  If  mid-week 
prayer  meetings  were  held,  they 
were  in  private  houses  *'at  early 
candle  light.'*  A  later  generation 
added  a  rojm,  either  at  the  front  or 
rear  of  the  church  building,  for  so- 
cial religious  observances. 

But  in  our  day  the  function  of  a 
church  covers  much  more  than  the 
worship  in  the  sanctuary.  It  in- 
cludes religious  education,  recrea- 
tional needs,  social  service,  commu- 
nity fellowship,  philanthropic  activ- 
ity. The  church  becomes  a  larger 
family.  Its  home  must  minister  to 
every  part  of  man's  nature,  and  be  a 
clearing  house  for  every  depart- 
ment of  the  common  life.     • 

Especially  must  it  concern  itself 


with  the  teaching  of  children  and 
youth.  They  must  be  safeguarded 
against  the  perils  that  surround 
them.  They  must  be  developed  in 
vigorous  Christian  character  that 
they  may  be  the  strength  of  the 
church  in  the  future.  They  must  be 
enlisted  through  their  own  keen  in- 
terest. 

Their  elders,  also,  must  be  drawn 
to  this  attractive  center  of  the  com- 
mon life  by  the  opportunity  it  pre- 
sents for  their  enjoyment  and  activ- 
ity. Not  once  or  twice  a  week,  but 
every  day  in  the  week  the  church 
house  should  be  open  tp  minister  to 
all  the  varied  needs  of  the  com- 
munity life. 

This  means  that  the  modem 
church  building  must  be  provided 
with  many  more  rooms  than  were 
formerly  regarded  as  sufficient.  The 
** one-cell  church,''  or  the  ** two-ceil 
churcli"  are  no  longer  adequate. 
Childhood  is  the  most  precious  com- 
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modity  in  a  community ;  there  must 
be  plenty  of  rooms  for  its  training. 
Ample  space  must  be  found  also  for 
the  social  and  intellectual  needs  of 
the  congregation. 

Needs  to  Be  Met 

There  must  be  of  course,  a  large 

room  for  the  assembly  of  the  whole 

Sunday  School.     The  mnin  audience 

room  of  the  chuich  is     a     suitable 


of  the  departments,  promotes  rever- 
ence, and  stimulates  religious  feel- 
ing and  thought  in  eliildren  and 
youth. 

Slodoin  pedagogy  requires  the 
grading  of  schools  according  to  age 
and  degree  of  development.  After 
the  conclusion  had  been  reacted  by 
the  International  Sunday  School  As- 
sociation that  this  ought  to  be  done. 


room  for  this  purpose.  Not  only  the 
great  gatherings  on  special  occa- 
sions, such  as  Christmas,  Children's 
Day,  Rally  Day  and  tlie  like,  may 
meet,  but  the  opening  services  of 
worship  for  the  Sunday  School  may 
well  be  held  here.  The  dignity  and 
beauty  of  the  room  make  an  impres- 
sion on  the  young  mind  ivhich  is 
most  salutary.  A  livnty -minute 
service  of  praise  and  prayer  in  the 
sanctuary  before  the  aifferent 
groups  separate  for  the  special  work 


:to,000  Sunday  Schools  adopted  the 
graded  system  within  five  years. 
Every  up-to-date  school  today  ex- 
pects to  follow  this  plan  as  far  as 
possible. 

At  least  six  departments  are 
called  for  in  a  graded  school.  These 
departments  are  the  Beginners'  (in- 
cluding the  Kindergarten),  the 
Primarj',  the  Junior,  the  Intermedi- 
ate, the  Senior,  and  the  Adult  de- 
partmeilts. 

Each  of  these  departments  ought 
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to  have  a  room  of  its  own  separated 
from  the  others  by  sound-proof  par- 
titions. Some  of  them,  like  the  In- 
termediate, have  many  classes,  and 
each  of  these  classes  ought  to  have 
a  separate  room  or  alcove,  where  it 
will  not.  be  distracted  by  other 
classes. 

Since  the  church  ia  also  expected 
to  provide  for  the  recreational  ac- 
tivity of  the  young  people,  addi- 
tional rooms  will  be  needed.  The 
importance  of  making  such  pro- 
vision for  the  play-spirit  in  children 
and  youth  is  now  widely  recognized. 
Only  a  very  incomplete  religious 
education  can  be  givon  in  one  hour 
a  week  devoted  to  teaching  scripture 
lessons.  The  leisure  hours  of  the 
week  are  often  times  of  peril  for 
young  people.  If  left  to  themselves 
amid  allurements  of  a  doubtful  sort, 
they  may  easily  drift  into  false 
ideals  and  weakening  habits.  The 
church  should  open  its  doors  daily 
for  the  play  hours  of  its  youth,  and 
give  opportunity  for  wholesome 
amusement,  freed  from  the  tempta- 
tions and  perils  which  they  may 
meet  elsewhere. 

It  should  be  a  center  for  the  social 
life  of  its  young  people.  The  club 
spirit  is  strong  in  them,  and  rooms 
must  be  provided  for  the  Boy 
Scouts,  the  Camp  B^re  Girls,  the 
Young  Men's  Union,  the  Young 
Women's  Guild,  and  other  organiza- 
tions. A  Basebiall  Team,  a  Bicycle 
Club,  a  Pedestrian  League  for  cross- 
country hikes,  and  wnatever  else 
may  draw  the  young  i>eople  into 
groups  for  activity  that  is  worth 
while  should  find  encouragement 
and  opportunity  here. 

Nor  should  their  elders  have  less 
opportunity  for  their  various  activi- 
ties. The  Men's  League,  the  Ladies' 
Aid,  the  Woman's  Missionary  So- 
ciety (Home  and  Foreign),  the 
choir,  the  various  organizations  for 
philanthropic  and  community  ser- 
vice must  be  amply  provided  for.  Of 
course  a  single  room  may  serve 
many  purposes  at  different  times. 
But  it  is  quite  apparent    that    the 


church  of  today  cannot  be  content 
with  the  very  limited  number  of 
rooms  which  the  old-time  meeting 
house  provided. 

Remodeling  the  Old  Church  Building 

When  a  church  which  already  has 
a  good  house  of  worship  confronts 
this  problem  of  modem  needs,  it 
naturally  asks  whether  it  cannot  so 
re-arrange  its  quarters  that  it 
can  meet  the  new  demands.  Usual- 
ly this  can  be  done,  and  at  a  fairly 
moderate  expense.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  sacrifice  a  substantial  and 
attractive  building  around  which 
many  tender  associations  cluster. 
The  church  can  utilize  the  space 
which  the  building  offers  in  a  new 
way,  so  that  the  readjustments  will 
give  the  additional  rooms  needed. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  general 
principle  that  each  department  and 
each  class  must  if  possible  have  a 
separate  room  to  itself,  the  question 
will  be  raised  whether  the  capacity 
of  the  building  cannot  be  increased, 
perhaps  doubled,  without  enlarging 
the  exterior.  The  basement  affords 
an  opportunity.  K  high  and  dry,  it 
can  be  finished  in  several  rooms, 
which  can  be  separated  from  each 
other  by  sliding  doors  or  accordion 
partitions,  practically  sound-proof, 
so  as  to  give  good  accommodations 
for  the  Beginners'  and  Primary  De- 
partments, and  perhaps  the  Junior 
Department.  When  not  in  use  by 
the  Sunday  School,  all  the  rooms  can 
be  opened  up  into  one  larg^  room, 
available  for  entertainments.  An 
office  and  retiring  rooms  may  also 
be  provided  here.  Thus  three  or  four 
good-sized  new  rooms  can  be  secured 
in  the  well-lighted  and  well -ven- 
tilated basement. 

Returning  to  the  main  floor,  many 
churches  have  a  small  room  connect- 
ed with  the  auditorium,  used  for 
prayer  meetings  and  social  gather- 
ings. This  can  be  shut  off  from  the 
main  room  by  a  moveable  partition, 
and  opened  up  again  when  occasion 
demands.  This  room  is  available  for 
any  large  class,  like  the  adult  Bible 
Class.    If  there  is  a     gallery    over 
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this  room,  it  may  be  used  for  anoth- 
er large  class.  The  lutermediate 
Department,  meeting  in  the  main 
auditorium,  may  secure  privaey  for 
each  individual  class  by  curtain  par- 
titions, running  on  brass  rods,  sup- 
ported by  brass  standards.  These 
separate  rooms,  arranged  against 
each  side  of  an  average  building, 
may  give  from  six  to  twelve  classes 
the  privacy  they  need,  and  leave 
quite  a  large  open  space  in  the  cen- 
ter^ This  may  require  some  read- 
justment of  the  seating  arrangement, 
but  it  has  proved  to  be  a  very  feasi- 
ble plan  in  a  good  many  churches 
which  have  sought  to  modernize  their 
Sunday  School  arrangements  by  a 
simple  and  inexpensive  remodeling 
of  the  old  buildings. 

Building  a  New  Sunday  School  and 
Parish  House 

To  some  churches  such  readjust- 
ments of  the  old  quarters  look  a  lit- 
tle awkward,  and  seem  to  impair 
the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  place 
of  worship.  If  there  is  money 
enough  it  is  of  course  far  better  to 
let  the  main  auditorium  remain  sim- 
ply as  the  place  of  worship  for  the 
congregation  and  also  for  the  Sun- 
day School,  and  provide  thoroughly 
modern  accommodations  In  an  addi- 
tional building.  In  this  case  it  is 
still  wise  to  complete  the  basement 
under  the  main  church,  thus  utiliz- 
ing its  ample  space  for  several 
rooms. 

The  new  additional  building  af- 
fords a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
work  toward  an  ideal.  This  addition 
may  be  an  elongation  of  the  old 
building,  or  it  may  be  an  extension 
much  broader  than  the  church,  form- 
ing an  L  shaped  structure,  or  it  may 
be  a  separate  structure  on  one  side, 
with  a  beautiful  lawn  between  the 
buildings  and  with  loprg:ia  or  a  clois- 
tered corridor  connecting  the  church 
with  the  parish  house.  It  will  be 
well  to  have  a  first  rate  architect 
study  the  situation  and  advise  as  to 
which  of  these  three  methods  shall 
be  chosen.  He  should  also  design  the 
additional  building  so  that  in  all  its 


architectural  details  it  will    be    in 
harmony  with  the  house  of  worship. 
This  new  parish  house  will  afford 
ample     opportunity    for      separate 
rooms  for  the  several  departments  of 
the  Sunday  School.    The  Beginners' 
and    Primary     departments     should 
perhaps  have  the  right  of  way,  being 
kept  if  possible  on  the  ground  floor 
so  that  the  little  feet  may    not    be 
obliged      to      climb      stairs.      The 
Juniors  should  have  a  large  pleasant 
room,  capable  of  being  divided  into 
several  class  rooms,  either  by  per- 
manent or  movable  partitions.    The 
** Akron  plan"  was  for  many  years 
regarded  as  an    ideal    arrangement 
for  this  purpose.     In     this  arrange- 
ment a  semi-circular  open  space  in 
front  of  the   superintendent's   plat- 
form   is    surrounded     by     separate 
rooms,  separated  by  plastered  parti- 
tions with  moveable    partitions    in 
front  which  can  easily  be    made   to 
disappear,  the  shape  of  these  class 
rooms  being  such  that    the    classes 
then  look  directly  toward  the  super- 
intendent's desk.     Over  these  class 
rooms  is  a  gallery  divided  into  sep- 
arate class  rooms  in  the  same  way. 
The  rotunda  in  front  of  the  superin- 
tendent's desk  may  be  utilized  for 
a  large  adult  class.    This     arrange- 
ment provided  for  both    "together- 
ness and  separateness, "    and    each 
one  of  more  than  twenty  classes  can 
thus  have  its  own.  room,  and  in  a 
moment  the  entire  school     can    be 
brought  together    for    simultaneous 
exercises. 

Certain  disadvantages  appeared  in 
the  use  of  this  plan,  partly  because 
it  broke  the  school  into  fragments, 
preventing  the  sense  of  oneness  and 
close  fellowship  in  the  exercises 
which  the  entire  school  enjoyed  to- 
gether. The  rise  of  the  department- 
al system,  also,  did  much  to  compel 
a  modification  of  the  **Akron  plan." 
It  is  still  much  in  use,  and  its  prin- 
ciple is  used  in  many  of  the  class 
room  divisions  in  the  various  depart- 
ments. 

In  the  Intermediate  department 
of  a  large  school  there  must  be  sep- 
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arate  class  rooms  .  There  is  a  strong 
tendency  to  separate  Boys'  and 
Girl's  departments  of  the  *'teen 
age,"  though  there  may  be  an  As- 
sembly room  for  religious  exer- 
cises in  common.  The  Senior  and 
Adult  departments  should  be  pro- 
vided for  so*  that  their  study  and 
their  discussions  of  applied  Chris- 
tianity may  be  free  from  distraction. 

Recreational  Needs 

The  modem  church  will  nqj  Jail  to 
remember  in  building  the  parish 
house  that  it  is  to  provide  for  the 
play  hours  as  well  as  the  study  hours 
of  its  young  people.  It  will  equip 
its  parish  house  accordingly.  A 
good  gymnasium  is  now  found  in 
many  churches  remote  from  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  buildings,  where  physical 
training  is  provided  for  all  classes 
and  denominations.  It  should  be 
high  enough  for  basket  ball  and 
other  games,  and  supplied  with  ai>- 
paratus  needed  to  develop  the 
young  athletes.  A  game  room  for 
more  quiet  amusements  should  alsp 
be  provided.  A  good  reading  room, 
well  supplied  with  magazines  and 
books  is  most  desirable,  and  "Ply- 
mouth Center"  in  Oakland,  Califor- 
nia, adds  a  bowling  alley  and  de- 
votes another  room  to  pool  tables. 
The  Brick  Church  (Presbyterian) 
Rochester,  New  York,  adds  a  billiard 
room,  and  a  manual  training  room 
and  a  racket  room  to  its  equipment. 
Our  Ingram  Memorial  Church, 
Washington,  D.  C,  has  a  swimming 
pool,  with  shower  baths,  and  lock- 
ers, in  addition  to  Its  gymnasium 
and  bowling  alley.  All  these  empha- 
size the  fact  that  health  and  vigor 


and  joy  belong  to  the  Christian 
life,  and  they  help  to  anchor  young 
people  to  the  cnurch. 

Community  Service 
When  the  new    parish    house    is 
built  the  ''wise  hearted  women"  are 
not  likely  to  let  the  social  needs  of 
the  congregation  and  community  be 
overlooked.      A     beautiful     parlor, 
finely  furnished,  perhaps     with     a 
great     fireplace,     will      make      the 
church  seem  like  a  real  home.  Some 
of  the  rooms  will  be  large  enough 
for  a    spacious    dining    room    for 
church  suppers  and  occasional  ban- 
quets.   That  will  make  necessary  a 
first-class  kitchen,  provided    with    a 
range,  and  all  the  housewifely  para- 
phernalia for  the    preparation    and 
serving  of  meals.  Under  wise  admin- 
istration and  guidance     the     social 
life  of  the  church  may    become    a 
great  power  for  increasing    its^  in- 
fiuence  and  promoting  therhappiness 
and  welfare  of  the  community.     In 
other  ways  also  the  church  may  cen- 
ter in  itself  the  activities  of  public 
spirited  men  and  women  who  desire 
to  promote    civic    betterment.    Or- 
ganizations to  promote  public  health, 
industrial  efficiency,  town  improve- 
ment may  be  welcome  here.    Unsec- 
tarian  and  non-partizan  movements 
to  resist  the  evils  that  threaten  so- 
ciety and  to  further     all    judicious 
plans   to   make   life   happier,   more 
beautiful,  and  more  successful  may 
be  made  at  home  here.     Enlarging 
the  scope  of  its  thought  and  work 
in  this  new  parish  house,  the  church 
may  become  a  mighty  force  for  the 
advancement  of  human   welfare   by 
such  community  service. 


The  fiscal  year  of  the  Cliurch  Building  Society  closes  December 
31.  We  are  glad  to  report  that  churches  and  their  affiliated  societies 
have  done  well  this  year,  their  contributions  exceeding  those  of  last 
year  by  nearly  $4,000.  Many  other  churches  are  expecting  to  send 
their  donations  for  this  work  in  the  fall.  Many  individuals  also  will 
wish  to  lend  a  hand  to  help  the  struggling  churches.  Of  course  thev 
will  remember  the  date.  Scores  of  churches  are  waiting  to  know  if  we 
can  help  them. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
EDUCATION  SOCIETY 


THIS  YEAR'S  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

By  Rev.  Frank  M,  Sheld$n 


THE  real  church  year  now  be- 
gins in  the  fall.  Most  of  the 
aggressive  work  is  done  from 
September  to  June.  Are  you  ready 
to  make  these  nine  or  ten  months 
count?  Have  you  laid  out  your 
program,  and^  can  we  help  yont 
The  Congregational  Education  So- 
ciety exists  to  aid  you  in  all  matters 
of  Religious  Education. 

Youth  the  Time 

You  know,  of  course  that  work 
with  boy^  and  girls  and  young  peo- 
ple counts  for  much  more  than  work 
with  older  people  possibly  can,  just 
because  their  lives  are  more  plastic 
— they  are  more  susceptible  to  in- 
fluence. Eighty  per  cent  of  all  who 
become  Christian  do  so  before  the 
twentieth  birthday.  It  is  from  this 
young,  moldable  material  that  we 
may  hope  to  build  a  Kingdom  of 
God  in  the  world. 

The  Church   School 

This  interest  in  training  the  youth 
in  religion  brings  together  large 
summer  schools  where  for  a  few 
days  teachers  and  leaders  engage  in 
intensive  study  of  the  religious  edu- 
cation program.  The  one  at  North- 
field  this  summer  had  a  faculty  of 
twenty-five  and  an  attendance  of 
over  five  hundred  students.  Some 
churches  were  represented  by  as 
many  as  ten  workers.  For  ten  days 
they  did  the  most  intensive  work 
and  from  such  meetings  there  will 
go  into  hundreds  of  churches  this 
fall  new  enthusiasm  and  a  wonder- 
ful increase  of  intelligent  effort. 

The  denomination  has  charged  this 
Society  with  the  task  of  aiding  our 


churches  as  largely  as  possible  in  the 
Sundaj^  School  program.  What  is 
the  situation  in  your  school!  Are 
the  church  people  as  a  whole  inter- 
ested! Can  you  get  good  material 
for  teachers,  and  if  they  are  not 
trained,  can  the  pastor  or  some 
other  person  train  themf  Does  your 
school  appreciate  and  use  the  best 
material,  such  as  the  Graded  Les- 
sons! Are  your  teachers  supplied 
with  the  Pilgrim  Elementary  Teacher 
below  the  Intermediate  grades,  and 
with  the  new  magazine  entitled  The 
Church  School  above  the  Junior 
grades,  and  have  you  our  splendid 
papers.  The  Wellspring,  Boyland, 
Firelight  and  The  Mayflower? 

If  any  or  all  these  things  are 
lacking,  could  not  the  minister  get 
such  fine  ammunition  (we  will  be 
glad  to  furnish  same)  and  so  present 
it  from  the  pulpit  on  Sunday  as  to 
create  genuine  new  interest!  It  is 
more  easily  done  than  most  any- 
thing else;  for  after  all  is  said  and 
done,  parents  can  be  most  easily  in- 
terested in  plans  for  training  their 
most  precious  possession,  the  boys 
and  girls. 

Cannot  the  pastor  or  some  other 
person,  or  the  teachers  thenLselves, 
get  the  teachers  together,  and  by  the 
study  of  boy  life  and  girl  life  and 
how  to  teach  children,  aided  by 
some  such  book  as  our  First  Year 
Teacher  Training  Course,  especially 
Part  I,  **The  Pupil,"  and  Part  H, 
**The  Teacher,"  so  get  inside  this 
most  interesting  study  as  to  find 
a  wholly  new  fascination  in  teaching 
in  the  church  school!  Remember 
that  there  is  nothing  so  interestmg 
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in  all  the  world  as  boys  and  girls. 
When  we  g^t  back  into  their  lives, 
try  to  understand  them,  look  out  on 
life  through  their  eyes,  try  to  dis- 
cover their  interests,  we  are  study- 
ing psychology  first-hand,  right  in 
the  laboratory.  Nothing  can  beat 
it  for  downright  fun  when  you  once 
get  inside. 

Then,  how  would  it*  do  for  pastor 
and  superintendent  and  heads  of 
departments  to  prepare  a  strong  let- 
ter to  parents,  telling  them  of  aims 
and  plans  for  the  school,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  secure  their  deeper  interest 
and  more  hearty  cooperation? 

Religious  education  is  to  a  large 
extent  a  matter  of  personal  in- 
fluence, atmosphere,  spiritual  envir- 
onment. The  home  which  has  the 
child  from  sixty  to  more  than  one 
hundred  hours  a  week,  against  the 
one  hour  of  the  school,  is  a  centrally 
important  factor.  If  we  can  de- 
velop a  new  interest  in  the  home 
center  so  there  is  better  coopera- 
tion with  the  school,  and  still  finer, 
if  we  can  get  the  home  to  carrying 
forward  a  carefully  planned  pro- 
gram of  education,  we  have  made 
tremendous  advance. 

Parents  are  interested.  We  will 
so  find  if  we  approach  them  rightly. 
Don 't  you  think  you  could  get  them 
together  two  or  three  times  a  year 
to  talk  with  them  about  the  training 
of  their  children?  In  a  large  school 
this  may  best  be  done  by  depart- 
ments, since  it  is  thus  more  possible 
to  speak  of  the  life  and  needs  of 
children  at  a  particular  stage  of 
development. 

We  must  get  the  parents;  The 
best  way  is  through  the  children.  If 
they  cannot  be  interested  on  their 
accoxmt,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  can 
on  any  other.  It  not  only  means 
right  development  for  the  boy  and 
girl,  but  binds  the  parent  perma- 
nently to  the  work  of  the  church  and 
the  church  school. 

Plan  to  make  a  real  school.  In 
teachers'  meeting  create  an  enthusi- 
asm for  being  there  in  place  exactly 


on  the  hour,  have  the  period  of 
worship  planned,  work  to  .secure  an 
atmosphere  of  reverence..  (It  can 
be  done.)  The  attitude ;a^d  coopera- 
tion of  the  teachers  .  help  much. 
Sing  good  hynans,  offer  a  suitable 
prayer  only  after  the  school  has 
come  to  perfect  silence.  Do  not 
trespass  upon  the  class  period.  Twen- 
ty minutes  for  worship  and  forty  for 
class  is  normal.  Let  all  cooperate 
for  as  good  order  as  that  in  public 
school.    You  can  get  it. 

Teachers,  use  your  imaginations. 
Learn  to  tell  stories.  Make  the  les- 
son live.  Clothe  it  with  flesh  and 
blood,  make  it  concrete.  Study 
Jesus,  the  master  story  teller.  A 
good  church  school  means  an  en- 
thusiastic, f^rowing  church. 

The  Young  People 

Here  again  it  is  the  business  of 
the  Education  Society  to  help.  We 
have  a  Young  People  *s  Department. 
Our  first  suggestions  for  work  with 
young  people  are  in  .  the  October 
number  of  The  Church  School  and  in 
The  Congregdtionalist  and  Advance 
for  October  2nd.  They  are  also  in 
pamphlet  form. 

Don-t  expect  some  new  plans  or 
new  organization  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem, if  you  have  one.  It  is  a  matter 
of  life.  We  need  some  one  in  each 
church  with  rich  spiritual  life,  with 
splendid  Christian  equipment,  who  is 
in  hearty  sympathy  >vith  young  life, 
who  understands  young  people,  who 
will  give  time  to  them,  not  to 
dominate  but  to  counsel  and  plan 
with  them.  There  is  no  finer  oppor- 
tunity for  pastor  or  devoted  layman 
or  woman. 

Given  some  such  interested  person 
or  persons,  and  we  believe  our  plans 
and  others  to  follow  will  be  of  real 
help.  Don't  let  it  go  by  default. 
The  problem  is  one  of  real  life,  of 
acquaintance,  of  understanding,  of 
genuine,  thoughtful  interest. 

Mittionary  Education 

Do  you  want  new  life  in  your 
church  ?  Then  get  a  world  vision  and 
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live  interest  in  the  religious  work 
all  about  in  our  own  country.  The 
heart  of  Christianity  is  missionary. 
Sharefulness  is  the  central  passion. 
To  be  saved  is  to  become  in  heart 
and  life  a  savior.  One  can  hardly 
be  sure  he  possesses  real  Christianity 
unless  there  is  an  earnest  desire  that 
others  possess  it. 

Do  you  have  the  Tercentenary 
Chart  plan  for  missionary  education 
and  giving  in  your  church  school? 
Only  about  1700  schools  have  it; 
over  4000  do  not  have  it.  It  suc- 
ceeds almost  ever3rwhere  it  is  tried. 
There  is  another  full  year  from  Jan- 
uary first.  Can  you  fail  to  adopt 
this  proven  method  if  you  really 
care? 

Do  you  know  that  many  churches 
have  put  on  a  School  of  Missions 
every  evening  for  a  week,  with  a 
majority  of  the  people  attending? 
It  works.    Send  for  circular. 

There  are  mission  topics  for  mid- 
week meetings  and  for  Young  Peo- 
ple's meetings.  There  are  mission 
study  books  of  the  finest  type.  Dr. 
BHsher,  who  heads  this  department, 
wants  to  help.    Write  him. 

Social  Service 

How  shall  we  get  our  Christianity 
into  all  life  relations?  It  is  not 
enough  that  we  go  to  church  and  do 
work  in  connection  with  the  church. 
There  is  the  every-day  life  in  which 
we  spend  most  of  our  time.  If  we 
cannot  Christianize  this  then  most  of 
our  world  must  remain  unchristian. 
To  get  the  Christ  spirit  and  pro- 
gram beyond  the  Bible  and  the 
Church,  back  into  home  life,  social 
life,  business  life,  political  life,  civic 
life,  into  inter-racial  relations,  into 
all  life — that  is  the  goal. 

What  can  your  church  do  to  create 
this  vision  and  determination,  to  or- 
ganize the  community  life  to  this 
end?  How  shall  we  get  our  pri- 
mary emphasis  in  all  things  upon 
making  men,  making  lives,  and  make 
all  things  work  to  this  end? 

Dr.  Holt  and  the  Social  Service 
Department  will  be  glad  to  serve  in 


this  connection.  Watch  for  the  pro- 
gram of  this  Department  and  see  if 
it  has  suggestions  for  your  church. 

Recruits 

Have  you  some  young  people  in 
your  church  who  might  or  should  be 
interested  in  becoming  ministers, 
missionaries,  teachers  in  mission 
schools,  directors  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation, or  pastors'  assistants?  Have 
you  any  who  cannot  now  take  full 
training,  but  who  could  through  the 
course  in  the  Union  Theological 
College  become  helpful  leaders?  If 
so,  we  wish  to  know  it.  Please  send 
us  names  and  addresses  and  teU  us  a 
bit  about  them. 

Education   Society  Workers 

All  the  secretarial  force  of  the 
Eilucation  Society,  fifteen  in  number, 
is  at  the  service  of  our  churches  to 
help  in  any  or  all  of  this  program. 
The  General  Secretary,  the  two 
heads  of  departments  already  men- 
tioned, Miss  Mabel  E.  Patten,  the 
Educational  Assistant  at  headquar- 
ters, Miss  Stella  M.  Jordan,  avail- 
able for  speaking  in  churches,  at 
Associations,  or  before  Woman's 
Societies,  the  ten  District  Secre- 
taries, all  are  ready  in  the  field 
committed  to  the  Society's  care. 
Sunday  Schools,  yonng  people's 
work,  missionary  education,  social 
service,  Christian  leadership  re- 
cruits, training  teachers  and  lead- 
ers for  local  church  work,  for  help 
along  any  of  these  lines  write  the 
Secretary  for  your  district,  or  the 
national  Secretaries. 
Sec'y  Arthur  W.  Bailey 

.  New  England,  except  Comiecticut 
Sec'y  MUton  S.  Littlefleld 

Conn.,  N.  Y.,  Penna.,  N.  J.,  D.  C,  Md. 

Sec'y  C.  G.  Fiske 

Ohio  and  southeast  of  Miss.  River. 

Sec'y  R.  W.  Gammon:    Mich.,    Ind.,    in., 
Mo.,  Wis.,  Minn.,  S.  D.,  N.  D. 

Sec'y  C.  G.  Murphy 

Neb.,  La.,  Ark.,  Okla. 
Sec'y  Fred  Grey,  Kansas 
Sec'y  F.  J.  Estabrook,  Rocky  Mt.  Dist 
Sec'y  J.  H.  Matthews,  Wash.,  Ore.,  N.  Ida. 
Sec'y  Sarah  E.  Bundy,  S.  California 


\^ 
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In  a  government  Indian  School  Community,  the  superintenaent  also 
leads  in  a  very  efficient  Sunday  School  work  where  the  attendance  is  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  graded  lessons  are  used  in  all  but  tHe  older 
classes.  The  superintendent  also  conducts  a  Sunday  evening  assembly 
making  an  address  on  the  lesson  of  the  day,  emphasizing  espf*cially ,  the 

value  of  the  Bible  story. 

♦  t    ♦ 

Doing  its  work  largely  in  what  are  known  as  the  missionary  states,  our 
workers  are  ready  to  respond  as  far  as  possible  to  the  call  to  go  anyw  here 
to  help  along  lines  of  city,  rural,  village,  and  immigrant  Sunday  School 
activities ;  recognizing  that  behind  us  are  the  self-supporting  states,  aiding 
and  co-operating  with  increasing  generosity  and  efficiency,  not  for^ettnl  o 
the  time  when  they  were  missionary  states,  and  money  and  workers  eared 

for  their  needs. 

#  «    « 

The  summer  has  been  an  unusually  busy  and  successful  oue  nith  the 
members  of  our  field  force  and  missionary  pastors  along  all  lines  of  Sun- 
day School  Extension  work.  A  large  number  of  Mission  Sunday  Schools 
have  been  organized  and  in  many  rural  communities  special  work  has  been 
dene  in  increasing  enrollment  and  putting  into  effect  more  efficient  meth- 
ods. There  is  also  a  growing  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Sunday 
School  Extension  Society  stands  for  fundamental  convictions  regarding 
essential  things,  and  in  the  carrying  out  of  its  program  the  keynote  has  been, 
*'This  one  thing  I  do."  With  the  laying  of  Christian  foundations  as  the 
working  basis  and  motive  power,  success  is  assured. 

h    ^    ^ 

We  welcome  to  our  fellowship  and  staff  of  workers,  the  Rev.  Malcolm 
Dana,  D.D.,  who  has  been  called  to  the  important  position  of  Director  of 
the  Rural  Work  Department  of  The  Congreprational  Home  Missionary  and 
Sunday  School  Extension  Societies.  Dr.  Dana  was  formerly  pastor  of  our 
important  church  in  Charles  City,  Iowa,  and  has  recently  returned  from 
France,  where  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  he  rendered 
splendid  service  during  the  war.  H^  has  already  entered  upon  his  new 
form  of  service. 

«    «    « 

In  addition  to  the  regular  extension  work,  our  superintendents  and 
their  assistants  are  rendering  effective  service  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
gram of  our  Congregational  Education  Society  and  its  district  secretaries. 
From  a  number  of  interesting  reports  illustrating  the  services  rendered  in 
this  connection  generally,  the  following  item  is  of  value:  *'The  most  inter- 
esting part  of  my  work  recently  has  been  in  the  confirmation  services  that 
have  taken  place.  In  three  schools,  thirty-seven  young  i>eople,  from  four- 
teen to  fifteen  years  of  age,  have  been  instructed  in  the  fundamentals  of 
religion,  and  after  public  examination  and  their  confession  of  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  as  their  personal  Savior,  have  become  members  of  their  re- 
spective churches." 
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THE  SUPREMACY  OF  CHILDHOOD 


WORDS  fail  to  adequately 
set  it  forth.  The  masters 
of  intellect,  the  musicians 
who  strike  great  notes,  the  sculptors 
who  make  the  shapeless  marble 
yield  great  ideals,  have  all  acclaimed 
it.  But  none  ever  reached  the 
heights  climbed  by  the  Man  of 
Nazareth,  when  He  called  to  his  side 
a  little  child,  and  'Set  him  in  the 
midst."  It  was  then  that  the, place 
of  the  child  in  the  eternal  order  was 
made  known.  Whatever  in  our  race 
is  uplifting  and  worthy,  its  strength, 
its  honor,  its  divine  likeness  and 
growth,  depends  upon  childhood. 

What  is  the  value  of  childhood,  or, 
to  be  more  direct,  what  is  your 
child  worth!  The  law  places  the 
value  of  a  human  life  at  five  thou- 
sand dollars.  That  represents 
roughly  the  economic  value  of  an 
average  life  to  the  community.  The 
greatest  source  of  potential  wealth 
is  to  be  found  in  the  children  of  a 
nation.    Therefore  the  necessity    to 


conserve  their  powers,  physically, 
mentally,  morally. 

At  the  very  beginning  we  need  an 
adequate  appreciation  of  our  oppor- 
tunity and  responsibility.  We  have 
lives  to  grip  and  lead  to  God  and 
serve  the  world.  Questions  will  bris- 
tle, multiply,  challenge,  spur  and 
call  for  action  the  instant  we  begin 
to  face  our  task.  Let  the  facts  be 
faced  and  then  used. 

It  should  be  our  aim  to  lead  the 
childhood  of  today  to  believe  that 
behind  human  love  and  care  is  the 
larger  love,  the  greater  care  of  the 
Heavenly  Father.  Quickly  there 
will  be  a  desire  to  respond  to  this 
love  by  a  life  of  trust,  obedience  and 
helpfulness.  The  young  life  will 
respond. and  say,  "If  my  Heavenly 
Father  is  like  my  earthly  parents, 
then  I  need  not  be  afraid  of  Him." 
Such  an  attitude  will  do  away  with 
the  mistaken  notion  that  to  be  re- 
ligious, it  is  neces.sary  to  part  com- 
pany with  a  good     ttme.     Rightly 
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understood  and  lived,  religion  and 
a  ^ood  time  are  one  and  the  same 
thing. 

There  must  be  teaching  that  is 
definite.  Our  great  aim  must  be  to 
develop  the  religions  intelligence  of 
childhood.  The  consciousness  of  the 
unseen,  so  often  found  in  the  ehild 
in  our  midst,  is  very  real,  and  it  can 
be  strengthened,  until  the  growing 
life  knows  that  the  living  presence 
and  working  of  God  in  the  world  is 
the  principle  of  vital  religion. 

"Flower  from  root,    and    spiritual    Trom 

natural, 
Grade  by  grade  In  all  our  life." 

— Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 
The  highest  welfare  of  ehQdhood  is 
secured  through  loyalty  to  Jesus 
Christ.  The  efficient  church  will  em- 
phasize  this.  When  the  world  is 
won  to  God  it  will  mean  that  the 
recognition  of  the  supreme  value  of 
childliood  is  universal.  We  cannot 
overestimate  the  importance  of  this 
principle  of  putting  first  things  first. 
*    * 


Loyalty  to  anything  less  than  the 
biggest  thing  we  can  find,  is  not  re- 
ligion. It  is  from  lack  of  loyalty  to 
great  ideals  that  all  the  failures  of 
the  world  come.  We  fail  beeanse  we 
are  not  loyal  to  what  we  know. 

There  must  be  no  faltering  now. 
We  must  not  fail  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  our  day.  Bishop  Greer 
when  in  attendance  upon  a  meeting 
of  Sunday  School  workers  had  an 
experience  that  illuatrates  our  point. 
One  of  the  workers  made  a  some- 
what novel  proposal.  Turing  quick- 
ly to  a  successful  superintendent. 
Bishop  Greer  asked,  "What  do  yon 
think  of  that!"  To  which  the  re- 
sponse came,  "I  think  tt  an  excellent 
idea,  Bishop,  and  I  must  say  that  we 
have  been  aiming  to  do  that  very 
thing  for  two  years,"  "Is  that  soT" 
queried  the  biKhop.  "Then  don't 
you  think  it  is  about  time  you 
fired  t"  Is  it  not  time  for  us  to  be 
doing  something  very  definitet  Ijet 
us  rise  from  the  saying  of  words  to 
go  forth  and  do  the  deeds. 


TO  EVERY  MAN  HIS  WORK 


YES,  and  to  every  woman  her 
work  and  to  everj'  boy  and 
girl  the  opportunity  to 
make  good.  For  there  are  some 
things  that  young  people  can  do 
better  than  anyone  else  can  do  them. 
The  group  of  girls  in  the  picture  are 
members  of  a  niral  Sunday  School 
class;  they  are  also  members  of  the 
church  and  likewi-se  active  in  gener- 
al community  service.  During  the 
war  they  rendered  very  effective  ser- 
vice as  Junior  Ked  Cross  workers  in 
an  isolated  part  of  a  northwestern 
state,  then  miles  from  the  nearest 
railroad,  and  forty-five  miles  from 
even  the  nearest  small  city.  TIere.  out 
in  the  open  country,  the  Red  Cross 
Chapter  numbered  two  hundred,  and 
when  war  demands  were  greatest, 
these  rural  folks  not  only  oversub- 
scribed their  quota,  but  gave  five 
times  the  amount  of  their  mission- 


ary apportionment.  This  pioneer 
Congregational  community  stands 
for  the  beauty  of  the  home  life;  the 


TRUE  TO  THE  COlXUtS 

upbuilding  of  Christian  character 
through  the  exaltation  of  the  life  of 
the  church  and  its  influence  upon 
personal  religion. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL  BOARD 
OF  MINISTERIAL  RELIEF 


AS  WE  COME  TO  THE  FALL  OF  THE  YEAR 


WHAT  is  the  outlook  for  Min- 
isterial  Relief?  The  Board 
has  more  families  on  its  roll 
than  ever  before  in  its  history,  three 
hundred  and  sixty-nine.  It  is  pay- 
ing to  them  more  in  the  aggregate 
and  on  the  average  than  ever  before, 
in  the  eight  months  of  1919 
$53,010.69,  with  an  annual  average 
of  about  $225. 

The  receipts  for  the  eight  months 
from  all  sources  were  $70,700.75,  an 
excess  over  the  first  eight  months  of 
1918  of  $9,618.67. 

Facts  in  our  possession  reveal  to 
us 

First:  That  there  are  many  more 
who  need  the  help  of  the  Board  and 
who  should  be  on  its  roll.  They  are 
not  on  because  they  know  of  the 
Board's  financial  limitations  and  be- 
cause they  fear  their  applications 
might  take  from  some  who  are  even 
more  needy  than  themselves.  Hence 
they  suffer  the  greatest  self-denial 
in  silence. 

Second:  That  the  amounts  now 
paid  are  painfully  inadequate  in 
nearly  every  case. 

There  are,  therefore,  two     things 


which  are  manifest  in  Ministerial 
Relief,  its  resources  must  be  en- 
larged and  the  amount  of  the  an- 
nual grants  must  be  individually  in- 
creased. 

In  these  times  of  high  prices  for 
everything,  with  our  own  personal 
experience  of  the  alarming  decrease 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lar, we  must  be  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  in- 
creasing the  annual  grants.  They 
ought  to  be  doubled.  Even  with 
that,  the  purchasing  power  of  $450 
would  not  go  sufficiently  far  in 
keeping  an  old  minister  and  his  wife 
from  actual  want  for  a  whole  year. 
This  is  why  we  plead  for  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  general  receipts  of  the 
Board.  For  immediate  relief  on  the 
expenses  of  our  three  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  families,  for  1919,  we  in- 
tend to  ask  for  the  largest  Christmas 
Fund  this  year  in  the  history  of  that 
blessed  remembrance,  now  covering 
seventeen  years.  This  coming  Christ- 
mas we  want  $25,000.  The  Board  has 
just  voted  to  add  ten  per  cent  of  the 
1919  grant  to  the  October  check.  This 
will  help  to  tide  over  until  the  Christ- 
mas checks  are  available. 


«    «    « 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  CURRENT  RECEIPTS 

For  the  eight  months,  ending  August  31,  1918  and  1919 


Cbofchet 

Women*t 
Societies 

San.  School 
Y.P.&C.E.S. 

Amos,  and 

Conferences 

State 
Societies 

7.049.41 
6,281.84 

Individoals 

Income  from 
Endowment 

TOTAL 

IWl 

l»lf 

10.752.64 
U,  770.48 

2.211.87 
1.575.58 

1,253.11 
1,728.30 

708.71 
1,133.50 

3,060.73 
1.660.46 

36,045.61 
46.450.59 

61,082.08 
70,700.75 

Increase 

1,017.84 


475.19 

424.79 

10.4(M.98 

9,618.67 

Decrease 

636.29 

667.57 

1.400.27 

THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
WOMAN'S  HOME  MISSIONARY 

FEDERATION 


A  WOMAN,  who  is  very  much 
interested  in  all  public  work 
that  is  for  the  betterment 
of  the  nation,  speaks  of  Schau£fler 
School  as  a  National  Force. 

Many  years  ago,  Ihvight  L.  Moody 
was  asked,  which  makes  the  best 
city  missionary,  man  or  woman? 
**Give  me  a  woman  every  time," 
was  his  reply,  **I  have  been  in  a 
great  deal  of  city  work,  and  I 
know.  During  the  day,  when  the 
men  are  out,  the  woman  can  go  into 
the  house  and  sit  down  and  talk 
with  the  mother,  the  wife  and  the 
children,  and  pray  with  them. 
Women  have  more  tact,  and  if  we 
had  more  of  them  as  city  mission- 
aries, we  would  have  less  anarchism 
and  communism." 

Far-reaching  words,  these,  spoken 
from  a  merely  religious  standpoint 
but  now  come  to  be  recognized  by 
the  United  States  government  itself, 
which  is  delegating  much  of  its  so- 
called  Americanization  work  to  war 
time  women's  organizations,  like  the 
*'Red  Cross,"  "Women's  Commit- 
tee of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense" and  the  ''National  League 
for  Women's  Service." 

Can  we  honor  our  Pilgrim  Moth- 
ers any  mojc  than  to  stand  by  our 
provernraent  at  this  crisis,  by  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  them  to  have 
trained  workers  from  our  Schauf- 
fler  School,  who  can  get  to  the 
woman  of  the  foreign  sections,  and 
teach  her  our  American  way  of 
Christian  living. 

We  are  nearing  the  time  for  our 
great  Tercentenary  celebration, 
when  we  want  to  report  a  com- 
pleted task. 

Has  your  auxiliary  done  all  they 


could  do  to  help  in  the  raising  of 
the  $125,000  asked  of  ust 

Won't  you  get  in  touch  with  the 
chairman  of  your  division,  and  ask 
her  to  help  you  plan  for  the  cam- 
paign this  fallf  We  have  just 
twelve  months  more  in  which  to 
work. 

Eastern  Division— Mu^s  Dora  IT. 
MouLTON,  9  Hill  St.,  Portland,  Maine 

Western  Division — Mrs.  W.  J. 
Pell,  Claremont,  California,  Box  97. 

Central  Division — Mrs.  Charles 
Hutchison,  341  W.  Oakland  Ave., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

TOPIC  FOR  NOVEMBER,  1919 

Anuncan  Missionary  Assodatun 

"JUSTICE  AND  BROTHEHHOOD" 

Hsomi — "We  are  living,  we  are  dwellinsi 
In  a  grand  and  awful  time." 

Scripture — Read     responsively — Pb,     24 ; 
Isa.  56,  1;  Ps.  98. 

Prayer — Three  sentence  prayers  by  mem- 
bers of  society. 

Prayer  in  Unison. 

Hjrmn — "There's  a  wideness     in     God's 
mercy." 

Business  Session —    . 

Reports:  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

New  Business. 

Offering. 

Hymn  Prayer — "Take  my  silver  and  my 

gold." 
Open  Forum — Justice  and  Brotherhood. 

Introduction  by  Leader. 

Solo — Recessional — Kipling. 

Four  ten-minute  talks  followed  by  dis- 
cussion. 

1.  Constitutional  Rights  of  Negro  Citi- 
zens and  the  National  Policy.  Discus- 
sion. 

2.  Sectional  Policies  (North  and 
South)  for  Negro  Citizens.    Discussion. 

3.  Your  attitude  and  mine  as  indivi- 
duals and  the  policy  of  our  community 
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toward  Negro  fellow  townsmen.    Discus- 
sion. 

4.  Our  Congregational  Policy.  What 
more  can  our  church  do  about  it?  Dis- 
cussion. 

Closing  H3ann— "The  House  of  Broth- 
erhood"— Cross.  Tune — "The  Son  of  God 
goes  forth  to  war. 

Articles  in  American  Missionary  Mag- 
azine—"A  Contrast,"  "A  Change  of 
Southern  Opinion/'  "Civil  Rights  for 
AU/*— July  1918.  "Note  and  Comment." 
"Best  People  of  the  South/'— May  1919. 
"Race  Against  Race/*  "National  Confer- 
ence on  Lynching/'  etc. — June,  1919. 

Federation  Calendar.  Recent  copies  of 
"The  Crisis  Magazine/'  70  Fifth  Avenue^ 
New  York  City;  newspaper  clippings; 
leaflets. 

Leaders'  helps,  responsive  readings, 
prayer,  hymn  prayer  and  closing  hymn 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Mrs.  F. 
W.  Wilcox,  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.    State  how  many  copies  needed. 

HOME  MISSION  WEEK 

HOME  Mission  Week  will  be 
obsenred  November  16th — 
23rd.,  inclusive.  Its  theme 
will  be:  **The  Soul  of  Democracy: 
Christian  Service,  Personal  and  So- 
cial." Thursday,  November  20th, 
will  be  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Home 
Missions.  A  Prayer  Service  for  this 
day  and  a  Program  for  Women's 
Missionary  Societies,  to  be  used  dur- 
ing the  week,  will  be  ready  by 
November  1st. 

PROVISIONAL   PROGRAM   FOR 
ANNUAL  MEETING 

Grand   Rapids,    Michigan,   Oct.    21, 

22  and  24 

TUESDAY,   OCTOBER   21 

Open  Conference  of    Executive    Com- 
mittee and  delegates  at  3:15  P.  M. 
Birthday  Dinner  at  5:30  P.  M. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  22 

Morning   Session   at  9:30  A.    M. 

Devotional  Service. 
Greeting:  and  Response. 
President's  Message. 
Summaries  of  Annual  Reports. 
Recommendations   of    Executive   Com- 
mittee. 


Report  of  Nominating  Committee  and 
Election  of  Officers. 
Offering. 
Prayer. 

Afternoon  Session  at  2:00  P.  M. 

Devotional  Service. 

Report  of  SchaufHer  Fund  Committee. 

Address:  "Christian  Americanization," 
Miss  Olive  Gibson. 

Address:     **Our    Opportunity    in    the 
Southwest,"  Mrs.  Franklin  H.  Wamen 
Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
Installation  of  newly  elected  officers. 
Reception  to  these  officers. 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  24 

Open  Forum  at  10:00  A.  M. 

Discussion  of  pertinent  Questions  of 
organization  and  methods — What  every 
Congregational  woman  ought  to  know 
with  regard  to  our  home  mission  task, 
auxiliary  organization  and  methods  of 
work. 

These  meetings  will  be  held  in  the 
First  Methodist  Church,  Fulton  and  Bar- 
clay Avenues.  Delegates  desiring  enter- 
tainment are  asked  to  notify  Miss  Miriam 
F.  Choate,  General  Secretary  of  the  Fed- 
eration, as  promptly  as  possible.  Those 
who  are  also  Council  delegates  should 
state  this  fact  that  there  may  be  no  mis- 
take in  making  the  assignnfents.  Cre- 
dential cards  should  be  filed  with  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Federation  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  meeting  on  Wed- 
nesday. A  meeting  full  of  inspiration 
and  encouragement  for  our  work  is  an- 
ticipated. 

SUMMER  CONFERENCES 

TEEB  reports  which  are  being 
received  from  those  who  at- 
tended our  Summer  Confer- 
ences indicate  that  these  gatherings 
were  unusually  successful  and  in- 
spiring. The  Federation  was  oflSeial- 
ly  represented  at  some  twenty- 
three  of  these  Conferences,  and  thus 
was  enabled  to  reach  a  large  number 
of  our  Congregational  women  and 
young  people  and  lay  before  them 
practical  and  aggressive  plans  of 
work  to  use  in  their  missionary  ac- 
tivities this  winter.  Now  is  the 
time  for  each  local  auxiliary  to  call 
upon  those  who  were  present  at 
these  Conferences  to  share  with  it 
the  knowledge  and  inspiration  thus 
gained. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 
YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  and  CHILDREN'S  WORK 


PAGEANTS  ON  AMERICANIZATION 


THE  Immigrant  Gateway,"  by 
R.  L.  Breed.  Reproduces 
the  arrival  of  immigrants  at 
Ellis  Island.  Easy  to  prepare  and 
elastic  as  to  number  of  participantn. 
45  minutes  to  2  hours.  Price  25 
cents. 

**Just  Plain  Peter."  The  story  of 
two  Italian  orphans  In  a  tenement 
and  the  help  given  by  a  visitor  from 
the  Mission.  Suggestions  for  pla^'- 
ing  the  games  of  foreign  children. 
About  30  minutes.    Price  25  cents. 

*'A  Pageant  of  Brotherhood,"  by 
Anita  B.  Ferris.  Artistic  costumes; 
grouping  and  effects  in  music  and 
movement,  describing  the  gifts  of 
nature,  the  gifts  of  civilization,  and 
the  triumph  of  brotherhood.  Price 
35  cents. 

** Ruth's  Donation  Party,"  by  An- 
ita B.  Ferris.  A  short  demonstration 
for  eleven  Junior  boys  and  girls,  il- 
lustrating life  in  a  parsonage.  Price 
15  cents. 

'* Election  Day,"  by  Helen  L.  Will- 
cox.  One  day's  happenings  in  a 
''moonshiner's"  home,  showing  the 
old  life  merging  into  the  new. 
Very  simple  accessories  and  cos- 
tumi?s.  About  30  minutes.  Price 
25  cents. 

**A  Pageant  of  Home  Missions," 
by  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Small.  An  en- 
tertainment for  young  people,  at- 
tractively illustrating  the  reception 
of  various  foreign  speaking  people, 
with  appropriate  recitations  and 
dialogues.    Price  5  cents. 

** America's  Welcome,"  by  Louise 
M.  Houghton.  A  home  mission  exer- 
cise for  children,  illustrating  the  in- 
coming foreigner  and  his  welcome  to 
America  by  the  use  of  flags  and  cos- 
tumes.   Fi'ee. 


**  Meeting  the  Challenge  of  the 
City,"  by  Harland  P.  Gould.  A 
pageant  presenting  a  situation  which 
confronts  the  city  church  in  a  great 
industrial  center,  illustrated  by  the 
seven  spirits  of  Justice,  Love,  Mercy, 
Temperance,  Faith,  Humility  and 
Service.    Price  10  cents. 

**The  Modern  Hiawatha,"  by  Jes- 
sie Kemp  Hawkins.  An  Indian  story 
in  verse.    20  tableaux.    Free. 

**Alili,"  an  American  Indian 
Demonstration  for  the  use  of  Camp 
Fire  Girls.    Price  10  cents. 

** Lullaby  Concert  Exercise,"  by 
B.  M.  S.  A  concert  exercise  for 
small  girls  illustrating  the  different 
lullabies  sung  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.    Free. 

''The  Indictment  of  Christian 
America,"  by  Charles  Hatch  Sears. 
Mock  Trial  indicting  Christian 
America  for  not  applying  the  Gos- 
pel.   About  2  hours.    Price  10  cents. 

**Home  Mission  Pageant,"  by 
Edith  H.  Allen.  ''America,"  and 
scenes.  Indian,  Alaskan  and  Mexi- 
can.   Price  15  cents. 

"The  Happiest  Plan,"  by  Mrs. 
Frederic  S.  'Osgood.  A  home  mis- 
sionary play  on  Christian  American- 
ization for  seven  characters  in  three 
acts.     Price  10  cents. 

"Christ  in  America,"  by  L.  S. 
Copenhaver  and  K.  S.  Cronk.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  different  nations 
and  peoples  dwelling  In  America 
make  their  plea  for  Christ  in  Amer- 
ica.    Price  10  cents. 

"A  Pageant  of  Democracy,"  by 
Katherine  H.  B.  Mullally.  Represen- 
tatives of  ten  nations  are  led  by  as 
many  messengers  of  Hope  to  Democ- 
racy and  Christianity.  Price  15 
cents. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF 

RECEIPTS 


The  American  Missionary  Association 

Irring  C.  Gajlord,  Trtasunr  -  287  Fourth  ATenae,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Receipts  for  August,  1919 
The  Daniel  Hand  Educational  Fund  for  Colored  People 

Income  for  Augrust  from  Investments I  6,693.65 

Previously    acknowledged    56,800.39 


$62,994.04 


Current  Receipts 


EASTERN   DISTRICT 


HAI.\E— 1451.21. 

(Donations   201.21,   Legacy  250,00) 

Aubaras  Sixth  Street  Ch.,  3.  Bluehllli 
First  Ch.,  22.  Calabis  First  Ch.,  45.  Nwtk 
Bridi^ont  C.  E.  Soc,  5.  Stonlnvtom  Ch.. 
6. 

The  Consreirational  Coiiferen<^  qf  Maine 
by  George  F.  Cary,  Treas.,  $42.25. 

IVonuui'a  Honne  Mlstilonary  Union  of 
Maine,  by  Mrs.  C.  E.  Leach,  Treas.»  $77.96. 

Leflracy 

Portland  I  Estate  of  Emma  F.  South- 
worth,  250. 

NETIV  HAMPSHIRE — $159.10. 

AtklniHini  Ch.,  28.45.  Epnomi  Union  Ch., 
2.  Exeteri  First  Ch.,  3S.47;  S.  S.,  3.65. 
Hndaoni  First  Ch.,  8.25.  Laconlat  Ch., 
36.81.  Maaebenters  I.  H.,  for  Proctor  Acad- 
emy, Provo,  Utah,  5.  Sanbomtoni  Ch., 
20.11.  Walpoles  First  Ch.,  8.36.  Webstert 
Ch.,   8. 

VERMONT— $652.26. 

(Donation*   177,20,   Le^ncry  47S.0O> 

Bajrneti  Ch.,  26.  Dennlngrtont  Second 
S.  S.,  4.96.  Don«ets  Ch.,  31.63.  Ensex 
Junction  I  H.  M.  S.,  for  Dorchester  Acad- 
emy, 3.  Lyndon  I  H.  M.  S.,  for  Dorchester 
Academy,  3.25.  St.  Albanst  S.  S..  for  Dor- 
chester Academy,  38.62.  Woodstocks  Ch. 
for  Dorchester  Academy,   15. 

ConKreiratlonal  TVomnn'a  Home  Mlsnton- 
ary  1-nlon  of  Vermont,  by  Mrs.  Max  L. 
Powell,  Treas.,  $54.80. 

Lesacy 

Rocbeatert    Annette    E.    Goodwin,    475. 

MASSACHUSETTS — $3,176.34. 

(Donations  1,701.11,  Legacies  1,415.23) 

Ablas^toni  Ch.,  24.53.  Amliemti  South 
Ch..  8.86.  Bostoni  C.  B.  P.,  for  Nurses' 
Home  at  Humacao,  Porto  Rico,  5; 
"Friends,"  in  Union  Church,  for  Nurses' 
Home  at  Humacao,  Porto  Rico,  7.  C^m- 
pellos  South  Ch.,  100.  Cblcopee  FalUit 
Second  CTh.,  28.58.  Clinton t  First  Ch.,  75. 
CnmmlnKtont  Village  Ch.,  20.  Daltont  Miss 
C.  L  C,  for  Tougaloo  College,  75;  Hon. 
W.  M.  C,  for  Tougaloo  College,  100. 
Donslasat  First  S.  S.,  1.25.  EaMt  DouKla»»i 
R.  F.  A.  and  R.  E.  W.,  3.  Knfleldi  S.  D. 
M.,  25.  Falmontbi  First  Ch.,  6.35.  HInii- 
dalei  First  Ch..  16.93.  Holdeni  Ch..  18.07; 
S.  8.,  3.30.  Hopklntont  First  Ch.,  42.44. 
Klniratons  Mayflower  Ch.,  2.20.  Lynns 
Central  Ch.,  14.04.  Marion:  Ch.,  8.78. 
Merrimaei  Pilgrim  Ch.,  8.25.  Mlllerf* 
FallMt   Ch.,    10.      Newtou:   First   Ch.,   268.98. 


Newton  Ulgrblandai  Ch..  62.50.  Nortb- 
bridsei  Rockdale  Ch.,  8.  aulneyi  Beth- 
any Ch.,  33.66;  Finnish  Ch.,  3.  Peterabami 
C.  E.  Soc,  17.  RockpoHt  First  Ch..  15. 
Roxbnryi  Highland  Ch.,  50.  Sbaroni 
First  Ch..  44.  Sbelbunie  Fallai  Ch.,  50. 
Soutb  Attleboroi  Bethany  Ch.,  5.  Tnmem 
Fallat  Ch.,  16.  Uptons  Miss  M.  M.  A.,  for 
Lincoln  Academy,  1.  Waketlelds  First  CTh., 
150.67.  IVent  Newbury s  First  Ch.,  3.99; 
Second  Crh.,  11.80.  IVeat  Roxbnrys  Ch., 
150.  Weat  StoekbHdses  Ch.,  6.75.  Wln- 
ebendons  North  Ch.,  37.43.  Wlnebeateri 
First  Ch.,  9.  Wobnms  First  Ch..  100.  Wor- 
eeaters  Union  Ch..  57.75. 

Woatan'a  Home  Mlsalonary  Asaoclatlon 
of  Maaa.  A  R,  I.,  Mrs.  Amos  Lawrence 
Hatheway,  Treas.  Attleboros  Second.  La- 
dies Sewing  Soc.  for  Flsk  University.  50. 

Lesadea 

Enllelds     Josiah  B.  Woods,  60.     Grafton s 

Ella  M.  Sibley,  1,016.67.  Lowells  Abby  F. 
Holt,  15.66  (reserve  legacy  10.44),  5.22. 
Newtons  John  Ward,  1.000.00.  (reserve 
legacy   666.66).    333.34. 

RHODE    ISLAND — $5.00. 

Providences    Social    Service    League,    for 

Saluda,  N.  C,  5. 

CENTRAL  DISTRICT 
CONNECTICUT — $4,856.36. 

(Donations  1,372.90,  Lesaclea  8,483.46) 
Berlins  Second  Ch.,  18.30.  Brldiceports 
Park  Street,  C.  E.  Soc,  9;  United  Ch., 
66.50;  De  V.  C.  W.,  25;  L.  T.  W.,  50,  for 
Tougaloo  College.  Centerbroofcs  Ch.,  2;  S. 
S.,  1.15.  Colebrookt  CTh.,  22.  Greenwicbs 
Second  S.  S.,  S.  Hartford s  Asylum  Hill 
S.  S.,  Senior  Dept.,  21.17;  Mrs.  J.  W.  C, 
for  Tougaloo  College,  25;  W.  F.  G.,  6;  J. 
M.  H.,  10;  C.  C.  R.,  15,  for  Tougaloo  Col- 
lege. Llabons  Newent  Ch..  24.  Lltebllclds 
First  C\\.,  52.10.  Mlddletowns  First  C?h., 
10.36;  G.  T.  M.,  for  Tougaloo  College  2. 
MUfords  Plymouth  Ch.,  9.<6.  New  Londons 
First  S.  S.,  for  Athens,  Ala.,  25.  Nortb- 
fords  Ch.,  5.  Nortb  Madlaons  C^h.,  5. 
NoHb  W(»odNtocks  Ch.,  4.95.  Norwlcbs 
Park  Ch.,  188.7G.  Roekvllles  Mrs.  H.  E. 
T.,  1;  E.  G.  B.,  10:  F.  T.  M.,  50;  W.  M..  60, 
for  Tougaloo  College.  Sallnburys  The  Ch. 
of  Christ,  29.65.  Somernvllles  Ch.,  8.40; 
S.  S..  90c.  Southporti  Ch.,  151.40,  for 
Alaska  Mission.  Stonlngtons  Second  Ch., 
39.35.  Taleottvlllet  Ch..  95;  S.  S.,  10; 
Mrs.  C.  O.  B.,  25,  Mrs.  A.  G.  M.  and  the 
Misses  M.,  for  Tougaloo  College,  15:  Mrs. 
H.  M.  T.,  for  Tougaloo  College,  25;  J.  G. 
T.,  for  Tougaloo  College,  30.  Waablngtons 
First  Ch..  9.50.  Waterburys  Second  S.  S.. 
20.51;  A.  J.   B.,   25;   C.   F.   D..  5;  Miss  H.   E. 
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C,  !6;  W.   E.  F.,   26;   O.  B.  J.,   10  (or  Tou- 

saloo   College.     Watrftowm   P.    3.   B..   tor 

TouKa)oo    Colleg'e.    I " 

10.      WIUItBBHtlci     un.,    2I.H 

First  Ch.,  60,    ;    ■    , 

'Hartrordi  Anns.  E.  Sanborn. 
1.33.       New    LandOBi    Martha 
3^00.      WHtbrooki    F" 

(500    lees   tax)    482.13. 
NEW  YORK— tl, SIS. 30. 

AqnebDintvi  Ch.,  T.61.  HnwklyDi  Rev. 
I^  E.  H..  for  books  tor  Lincoln  Academy, 
10.  BofTalot  PIlKrlin  Ch..  22.T9;  PIlKrlm 
Ch.,  Woman's  Assoc,  10;  W.  H.  C,  for 
Tougaloo  College,  300.  CnnaaBt  Ch..  12. 
CanaailBlvna I  Mrs.  A.  G.  C,  E;  F.  H.  H 
■"     " for     Tougaloo     Colleirt 


Ch..    20. 


,.     RO. 
I  First 


Ch.,  271.: 
;    PUsrltn      Memorli 


10:  Dr.  J.  o.,  ib;  b.  L,  K..  io:  p.  J 


New   Yorkt 


,   20;  J.   L.  P.,    7B:   F.    C.  1 


T.  B.  H„  10.  tor  Tougaloo  College:  L.  C. 
H.,  T.GO.  Orleati  R.  H.  S..  tar  Nurses' 
Home.  HUmacao.  P.  B..  10.  Roaeoct  Ch.. 
4.10.  Prrrj  Ceateri  Ch.,  4.50.  SrFB«aaei 
Plymouth  Ch.,  66. 
NEW   JERSEY — 186.00. 

jreraer    Clt»i     A.    B.    E.,    for    Elbowooda. 
N.   Dak..   E.     noBMIalri  C.   W.  A.,  for  Tou- 
R-aloo  College.   2K.      Nntlert  St.   Paul's  Ch., 
4.Ci.      Patrraoai    First   Ch..    11. 
PENNSYLVANIA— 13.00. 

P»IU<leIphla>    E.    F.    F.,    2;    L.      P..      for 
Gloucester  School.  1. 
MARYLAND — $2.84. 

Prostbunei  Ch..   3.B4. 
OHIO — 11. 028. IT. 

AkroBi    F.    F.,    25;    A,    H.    N,,    100;    C.    W. 
"     '""     ""  taloo    Colleee.      ClBclBMatli 
"'       "    ^elaadi     C.      H. 


Walnut  Hills.  Ch.,  ; 


.  OberllDi 


0  Col- 


■  dnakn    1st  Ch..    16,6^7  Taledoi 
r   TouRaloo    Colleee.   10.      M 
Gertrude     Ketchara's       S. 


Oklo,  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Frase 

Womaa'B    Home    Mlaalon 
<'hU,    Miss    Mary    B.       Hm 
*12fi,lS    (50  of   which  from 
H.  M.  S.,   for  FIsk.) 
INDIANA— tll6. 08. 


[a  II  on  a  I    Cob  fen 


;  C.  E.  ' 


.   W  . 


McO.. 


_-.    .,    _„    _,.    _.    N.   G.,    .„. 
100;  O.  J.  W.,   10.  ror  Touke 

MfehlKan       CnnicPeKatlaaal      i:nnrereBee, 
by   Rev.   John    W.    Sutherland.    t2S5.82. 

MleblKMB,  by  Miss   Marcia  V.   Hall,   Treas., 
S51.8S. 

WICSTKRN    DISTRK-T 

ILLINOIS— tl,0S5. 59. 

Anrftrat    First    Ch.,    20;      New      Ktigland 
Ch..    2fi.35:    Mrs.    J.    O,    M.^     •--      "• '-- 


Ch.. 


,    50. 


Byron  I    Ch.. 

'-—   Ch..   4.:!1. 


Ch., 


First 


Westehealeri 


I,  additional, 

_      S.      Harris, 

H.    Stannard, 


Collage  25.     Gr«T** 


rs. 


4.71. 


Ch.. 


■'•■S: 


incolD    Ueni..     It. 84. 

rr.  c,  fi:  a.  b.  »-, 

Tougaloo    CollcK-e. 

DntBriot    Ch..     2.      ttt- 

"    =     •■   Mrs.   H.    ^W. 

•.  T..  80.  for 
(e>  Ch..  8.40. 
I  First  Ch.. 
Idi  C.   W^.    B.. 

ncoln  Mem.. 
tt  Pallmaai 
First  Ch_ 
■h.  lor  Tou- 
.,     Chicago." 

WaBian*B  Hoar  HiaaloBaiT  VbIb*  of  II- 
IlBOla,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Fitch.  Treas.,  $E4S.71. 
I01VA — t2,S«1.0E. 

(DonatlOBa    T23.5a,   Lec«er  l.«S7.B») 

Dea  Molaeai  J.  D.  E.,  50;  J.  B.  "W..  10, 
for  Tougaloo  College.  MarahalHe*tBi  H. 
T.  H..  for  Tougaloo  College.  10.  MoBttcvl- 
loi  MIsB  M.  I.  J.,  for  TouB-aloo  CoUckc^  5. 
Silver  Creeki  Ch.,  2. GO.  Taban  Jr.  C:  £. 
Soc,   EOc.     Waterloo)  Union  S.  S..   S.40. 

Thronck  Camel  Coalemee  of  Iowa,  by 
P.   A.  Johnson,  Supt.,  tElS.95. 

'WOBiBB^  HoiBc  MiaafonarT'  Cat**  ot 
Iowa,  throush  Congresatlonal  Confer- 
ence.   tlSS.20. 


1.e37.E0. 
WISCONSIN — tlOT.03. 

Belalti  First  Ch.,  103.37.  Qieea  Lakci 
Ch.,  I.  LBBeaaleri  First  Ch.,  11.  Illlwas- 
keei  Hanover  St.  Ch.  G. 

WIbcooiMb  CaBBregalloBal  CoaMrcBve, 
by  Rev.  H.  W.  Carter,  D.  D..  tS.86. 

IVoBiaa'a    Rone    IMisafOBarr      Taloa      vt 
n'laFonaln,   by    Mrs.    B.    B.      Way.      Treaa.. 
168.80. 
MINNESOTA— 1311.24. 

FreeiBOBti  H.  H.  L..  for  Elbowoods.  N. 
T>..  2.50.  NortkSeMi  Hev.  and  Mrs  E  M 
W..  3S,  for  Elbowoods,  N.  D. 

CoasrevatloBal    ConfrreBec    of   Mlaaeaa- 
la.  by   J.    M.   McBrlde,   Treas.    1214. SE. 
ma's    Home    HLnlnaeT 


E.  Pancher,  Tr«as. 


MlBBeaota,  by  Mrs 

150.38. 

MISSOURI — 1267.94. 

Kanaas  Oltyi  J.  L.  B..  6:  J.   P.   D.   IE;  A 


;    O.    J.    H.,    25; 


SI.   LobUi    Hyde  Park 

"      -4,07. 


Mbiaauri,    Mrs.       E.       B.       Wilder.      Trea&. 

1134. OT. 

KANSAS — 1242.71. 

F-redoBUi  First  Ch..  II.  LawKBcei  Ply- 
mouth Ch..  30.75.  SrdKwicki  Plymouth  Ch.. 
2T.  Topekai  First  Ch.  27. 2S.  VIcaaBi 
Ch.,    4,     WheatOBi  Ch.,   10. 

Womaa'i  Home  MlasioBBn'  Vniaa  •< 
Knnaaa  by  Ella  M.  Pixley,  Treas.,  1132.71. 
NEBRASKA — 126.50. 

Bralei    Ch.,    7.      RMbk      t^tyi      Ch..      3. 
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Dakota*   by    Rev.    E.    H.      Stickney,      D.D., 

$11.64. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA-^10.00. 

Oacomai  Cb.,  10. 
COLOR.VDO — $5.31. 

Calorado    Sprlsfnii      Second    S.    S.,    2.21. 
Eaat   l*akei   Cb..    90c.       Genoa i      Cb..      40c. 
Paebloi  Pilsrim  Cb.,  1.80. 
MONTANA— $1.29. 

Broadview t    Ch.    for   Crow    Agency,    89c. 
Cranes  Cb.  for  Crow  Agency,  40c. 
OKLAHOMA — $117.50. 

Aaadarkoi  St.  Peters  Ch.,  20.  Boleyi 
Eureka  Ch.,  47;  Rusk  Ch.,  2.  Bnldi  J.  G. 
O.,  5.  Lawtoai  Beecher  Mem.  Ch.,  13. 
Oklakoma  Cltyi  Second  Cb.,  28.  Oklahonui 
Coaferenees  2.50. 

WYOMING — $26.87. 

Ckcyeanet   Cb.,    13.50.      Lnaki   Ch..    10.12. 
Skerldaai    Cb.,    25c:    LAdies    Mission      Cir- 
cle. 3. 
NE1¥    MBXICO — $31.60. 

Alkvqnerqaei  Men's  Bible  School,  30. 
for  Rio  Grande  Industrial  SchooL  Dem- 
Inst  Mrs.  A.  C.  H.,  for  Albuquerque,  1.60. 

PACIFIC    DISTRICT 

CAI^IPORNIA    (Northern) — $729.99. 

Adlas  5.62.  Alturaiii  1.62.  Ansehi  Campt 
1.54.  Bay  Point  I  S.  S„  1.08.  Berkeley! 
Bctkanyi  2.70;  First.  64.80;  Park,  6.45. 
North,  21.80.  Cereat  First,  3.59.  Burekai 
4.32.  Field**  L^ndlnKi  S.  S..  54c.  Fort 
BIdweUt  S.  S.,  98c.  Ferndalet  16.58.  Loeke- 
fordt  Cb.,  1.99;  S.  S..  81c.  L.odli  Ch.. 
35.30:  S.  S..  2.73.  LoomUii  7.16.  Mill  Val- 
leyt  1.11.  Marphey»t  73c.  Oakland!  Cal- 
vary, 4.27;  Fruitvale.  7.98;  Pilgripi.  6.23. 
Olcaader!  S.  S..  89c.  Paelllc  Grove t  14.85. 
Palo  Altai  5.0G.  Paradinei  2.04.  Pctalu- 
ma:  24.42.  PlttMbariii<  Ch.,  2.37;  S.  S.. 
1.27.  Redwood  I  21.60.  Rio  Vlatai  Ch., 
1.62;  S.  S.,  82c.  Sacrameatot  6.49.  San 
Fraacfseot  Bethlehem,  64c:  First,  110.65; 
Richmond,  4.90.  Sanicert  2.15.  Saa  Matcos 
6.  Saata  Roaai  First,  3.26.  Saratoga i 
17.56.  Soaomai  2.16.  Soquelt  4.86.  Soa- 
nrralei  5.67.  Tipton  i  S.  S.,  3.25.  Tularet 
Ch.,  2.97;  S.  S.,  3.40.  Van  Nuysi  H.  De  B. 
S.,  15,  for  Albuquerque,  N.  M.  Van  Nny«! 
St,  Luke's  Class,  for  Albuquerque,  N.  M., 
65.     IVoodaldei   3.46. 

lVoaian>a  Home  MlMNlonary  Union  of 
Nortkem  California,  Mrs.  O.  W.  Lucas, 
Treaa.,   $198.71. 

CALIFORNIA    (Southern) — $1,803.80. 

<Donatlona   91443.02,   Leiraey  9660.78) 

Bakersfleldi  First,  27;  Mexican,  22c. 
Baratowi  S.  S..  1.20.  Bloomln,«ton i  4.80. 
Breat  1.32.  Chnla  Vliitai  16.36.  Clare- 
moats  83.98.  Comptont  3.  Coronas  12. 
Kiwondldos  Cb.,  8.20;  C.  E.  Soc..  36c.  Eti- 
wandas  4.91.  Glendales  5.42.  Grahams 
1.32.  Hlffkland!  64.84.  Hawthomes  3.84. 
La  Mesas  6.93.  Lemon  Groves  Cht,  5.65; 
S.  S.,  1.07.  Lonip  Benehs  72.  L#oa  An- 
Keless  Athens,  4.32;  Bethany,  13.63;  Ber- 
ean,  2;  Colegrove.  6;  East,  4.86;  First, 
70.36;  Garvanza.  3.24;  Grace,  5.26:  Holly- 
wood. 19.20;  Lincoln  Mem.,  1.29;  Mesa.  3; 
Messiah.  57;  Mt.  Hollywood,  1.43:  Olivet 
7.46;  Park,  12;  Pilgrrim,  6;  Providence.  12; 
Vernon,  12.69.  Manhattans  4.04.  Marl- 
eopas  5.78.  Morenos  3.11.  Monrovlas  6.79. 
National  CItys  6.73.  Oil  Centers  3.60.  Nor- 
walks  4.24.  Palmvs  1.01.  Paaadenas  Lake 
Ave..  20.40;  West  Side,  (Neierhbor- 
hood).  20.  Paso  Robless  1.14.  Panamas  64c. 
Perrlas  1.38.  Pomonas  70.71.  Powayt  75c. 
Ramoaas  3.  Redlaadas  78.  Redondo 
Beaehs  3.45.  Roaedales  91c.  San  Bernar- 
dlaos  First,  9.35.  San  Diesros  La  Jolla,  6; 
Logran  Heights,  38.40;  Mission  Hills,  19.48; 
Park  Villas,  1.20;  Ocean  Beach.  2.76.     San 


Jaelntos  2.70.  Seeleys  3.33.  Santa  Bar- 
baras 26.16.  Hatlcoys  3.43.  Olldales  1.20. 
Sherauuis  12.  Venturas  S.  S.,  10.  Waaeos 
2.40.     IVlllo^T    Brooks    1.40.      Yncalpas    1.24. 

Woman's  Home  Mlnalonary  Ifnlon  of 
Sonthem  Cnltfomla,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Norton, 
Treas.,   $200.13. 

Lesracy 

Loa  Anflrelens    Mary   B.    Smith,    $660.78. 
ORBGON — $130.66.  ,    ^ 

ClackamaM!  1.  Forest  Groves  7.  Gale^s 
Creeks  "A  Friend,"  50.  Gaston s  66c. 
Hillside:  14.  Hnbbards  3.  Insle  Chapels 
15.  Ontario!  7.  Oregon  Citys  15.  Porti- 
lands  Higrhland,  2;  Sunnyside,  26^ 
WASHINGTON — $207.00. 

Ahtannms  1.25.  American  Lakes  3. 
Belllnahams  4.65.  Brewster s  4.  Corvallss 
1.  Chenrys  3.20.  Clear  Lakes  3.  Colvilles 
4.  Deer  Parks  3.50.  Bagrle  Harbors  1.50. 
Kvctretts  First.  15.  Forks  s  1.  Granite 
Falls  s  1.  Kennewlcks  2.  Klrklands  2. 
Lakesides  1.  l<opeas  3.50.  Maohlaas  1. 
Metallnes  50c.  Natchess  67o.  Olymplas  9. 
Otis  Orehnrds!  1.95.  Pascos  1.  RltsvUlei 
First  English.  ^.25.  Seattle!  Alki.  2;  Co- 
lumbia. 3.50:  Fauntleroy,  3;  First  German 
(Lincoln  Park)  1;  Green  Lake.  3.50;  Key- 
stone. 4.20;  West  Seattle  1.  Spokanos 
Corbin  Parle,  1.60;  Lincoln  Heijrhts,.  2.72; 
Pilgrim,  2;  Westminster.  5.40;  West  Side. 
1.  Stellneooms  1.88.  Sylvaas  1.36.  Tacomas 
First.  9.30:  Park  Avenue,  1.50.  Usks  1.67. 
Veras    1.       Washouvals    1.80.    Yakima  s    15. 

Woman's    Home    Missionary      IJalon      of 
Wnshlnirton,  Miss  Kstelle  Roberts.  Tread.. ' 
$68.60. 
NBVADA~$2.23. 

Renos  W.   S..   2.23. 
IDAHO — $52.40. 

Bolses  13.  Bmneau!  4.  Genaeo!  W.  S., 
7.  Grand  Views  1.  Lewlstons  2.50.  Hert- 
dlans  Fairvlew,  2.  Moontaln  Homes  3. 
Mullans  90c.  Orchards s  1.  PoeatellQs  12. 
Welsers  6. 

THE   SOUTH,  <ftc. 
NORTH   CAROLINA — $17.27.  •    " 

Briekss  H.  A.,  for  Jos.  K.  Brick  Bchool 
Jc.  ^^^  Branch!  Ch.,  8.17.  Troys  Middle 
District  S.  S.  Convention  of  N.  G,  6. 
Zebulons  First  Baptist  Ch..  for  Jos.  k. 
Brick  School,  1.10;  Mrs.  M.  B.  H..  for  Jo- 
seph K.  Brick  School,  2. 
GEORGIA — $68.07. 

Atlanta s  "Friends."  56.07.  BamesvlUes 
Fredonia  Ch.,  12. 

ALABAMA— $39.54. 

c..'^'!"*^"*    First      Ch..    5.      Birmlnvhams 

First      Ch..    5.      Florences   First    Ch..      7.65. 

MISSISSIPPI— $98.00. 

Lanrels  Tougraloo  College  Alumni,  for 
Living   Endowment,    98. 

TEXAS — $22.54. 

Anstlns    Tlllot.son    Collesre      Ch..       12.50. 

^'^"Av^^^P*-^^^    ^^-^    ^'^^'      Honstons    Pil- 
grrim  Ch..   2.o0.     Roxtons  Bethel   Ch     1 
FLORIDA— $19.00.  °*-inei    ^n.,    i. 

Oenlas  G.  G.,  for  Fessenden  Academy.  5 
Woman*s    Home    MlMslonary      Union      ot" 

Florida,  Mrs.  C.   K.   Knlow,  Treas.,  $14   for 

West  Tampa.    Fla. 

HAWAII— $100.00. 

Honoluliv   Mr.    &   Mrs.   J.   M.   W..   100. 

Summary   of   Reeelpts   for  Anj^nst^   1919. 

Donations    $12,497.1*3 

Legracies    7.921.97 

Total ...$20,419.10 

Snmmary   of    Receipts    Elevea   Months 

From   Oct.   1.    1918,   to   Aug.   31,   1919 

Donations    $187,767.67 

Legracies 69,423.07 

Total    $267,190.74 
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Congregational  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief 

B.  H.  FANCHER,  Treasurtr 
Receipts  for  April,  May  and  June,  1919 


Gadsden  t 


Tucson  t 


Santa      llarbarax 


ALABAMA— $9.25. 

Annl«t<»ini      3.      Bexar  i      67c. 
First,   58c.     Thombyi  United,   5. 

ARIZONA — 110.50. 

Preaeotti      6.      Tempei      1.50. 
First,    3. 
CALIFORNIA — $16.54. 

Graaa      Valley  i      6.54. 
First,  10. 

COLORADO — $107.13. 

Arrihai  70c.  Anltt  7.05.  Colorado 
SprinKni  First,  6.77;  Second,  80c.  Created 
Battel  Union,  1.  Denver i  Boulevard,  25; 
Engrlewood,  2;  First,  4;  North,  85c;  Ohio 
Avenue,  4.60;  Plymouth,  9.91;  Third,  1.55. 
Batons  4.40.  Fountain:  First,  1.45.  Grand 
Junctions  90c.  Greeley i  First,  11.50.  Hen- 
dersons 2.  Louffmonts  First,  13.  Mont- 
roses  Union,  2.  Pueblos  First,  1.60:  Pil- 
grrira,  2.80.  Silvertons  First.  1.25.  Steam- 
boat   SprlniTst    2. 

CONNECTICUT — $848.96. 

Bridireports  United,  26.  Cbeshlret  10.16. 
Collins  vlUes  6.40.  Goshen  s  6.  Guilford  s 
7.  Huntlnirtoni  3.71.  Kents  3.  Mllfords 
Plymouth,  4.51.  Mystics  16.64.  New  Ha- 
vens Church  of  the  Redeemer,  5;  First, 
87.56;  Westville,  2.88.  New  Lcmdons  Sec- 
ond. 37.25.  Newtown t  7.61.  North  ^'ood- 
stoeks  3.94.  Plalnvlllei  17.54.  Plymouth t 
1.50.  Roxburys  2.  Sallsburys  The  Church 
of  Christ,  10.25.  Stratfords  First  Eccles- 
iastical Society,  5.  Thompsons  10.10. 
Trumbull:  3.05.  Washington s  5.25.  Water- 
bury  s  First,  15.  West  Hartford s  First,  20. 
Westportt  Saugatuck,  6.19.  Wllllmaatlcs 
4.     Woodstoeks  First  21.42. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA — $34.19. 

M^ashlnirtons  Flrstr  18;  Ingrram  Mem- 
orial, 3.75;  Mt.  Pleasant,  12.44. 

FLORIDA — $36.41. 

Daytonai  First,  13.  Jupiter s  25c.  Key 
W^ests  First,  5.  Melbourne i  1.  Pomona s 
2.04.  Sanford:  Peoples,  3.  St.  Petersburss 
2.12.  West  Palm  Beach  s  7.  Winter 
Parks    3. 

GEORGIA — $19.18. 

Atlanta  s  Central,  2.18.  BamesvlUes 
Fredonia,   13.     Savannahs   First   4. 

HAWAII — $42.43. 

Honolulu  I   Central  Union,   42.43. 

ILLINOIS — $79.27. 

Auroras  New  Engrland:  12.25.  BIk 
Rocks  3.  Cherry s  2.  Chicacpos  Bethany, 
3.  ElKlns  First,  3.50.  Lily  Lakes  6.34. 
Marshalls  2.69.  Neponsets  4.  Oak  Parks 
First,  16.66.  Paxtons  2.36.  Pittslleldis  The 
Federated,  17.24.  Somonauks  Union,  1.23. 
Sycamores  First,  5. 

INDIANA— $13.31. 

Bremens  First.  1.01.  Dunklrks  Ply- 
mouth, 2.70.  Fort  Waynes  Plymouth,  3. 
Hlshlandss  2.  Indianapoll»s  First,  1.88. 
Terre  llautes  Plymouth,  1.71.  Whitinst 
Plymouth,   1.01. 

IOWA— $8.25. 

Grand  Rivers  4.     Maquoketas  First,  4.25. 

KANSAS — $127.61. 

Arkansas  CItys  Pilgrrim.  14.  Coras  6. 
Doufflanss  4.  Havens  8.  Hemdons  3.  In- 
dependences 4.  Leavenworth s  First,  10.46. 
Manhattans  First.  6.75.  Muncotahs  2. 
Newtons  3.  Onavas  First.  3.25.  Paolai 
Plymouth,  11.     Russell  s  5.     Sabethas  First. 


13.14.      Topekas   Central,   7.38;    First,   7.68; 
Seabrook,    4.      W^lchltai    Falrmount,    15. 

KENTUCKY- $2.60. 

Louisville  s    2.40.      Newport  s   20c. 
LOUISIANA— $9.92. 

Gueydans     Hubbard.    3.     Lake     Ckarlest 

Woodbury.  50c.  New  Iberlas  St.  Paul.  1.10. 
Netr  Orleans s   5.32. 

MAINE— $17.00. 

Searsports      Second,      2.  Skowhcffaai 

Island  Ave.,  15. 
MASSACHUSETTS — $734.47. 

Asawams   Feeding  Hills,    2.      Amesbnrys 
Union,    6.      Amhersts      Hope.    1.      Andovers 
Union,    3.50.      Auburn s    5.      Rontons      First, 
15;   Hyde  Park,   2;   Second,   35.96.      Brldse- 
waters    Central    Square,      1.98.      Brftmllelds 
First,   3.     BrookUnes   Harvard,   30.56;   Ley- 
den,    5.      Cambrldges    First.    5;    North,    18. 
Chlcopees    First    3.      Chleopee    Pallas    Sec- 
ond.   2.G8.      Clintons    1.80.      Dudleys      First. 
1.85.      Everett s      First    5.59.      Fall      lUvers 
Central.   30.73;    Pilgrrim   2.21.  FramlMsrhams 
Grace,    7.53.      Graftons     Evangrelical,      1.5S. 
Great    Barrlnstons    Housatonic    1.62.    Had- 
leys    First,    1.20.      Haverhills   First    Church 
of    Christ,    2.25;    Riverside      Memorial,      2, 
Holdens  2.54.     Holyoke:  Second,  25.   Huat- 
luirtons    First.      1.      Leomlnsters      Pilgrrim, 
3.24.     Leveretts  First.  2.82.    Maidens  First. 
6c.      Marbleheads      First,      19.        Medfords 
Mystic,    3.77.      MIddleboros      Central.      6.23. 
Naticks    1.       New    Bedford s      North.       7.09. 
Newburyports  Belleville  3.76;  Central.  4.87. 
Newtons  Auburndale,  2;  Elliot.  46.  Newton 
Hlfphlandss         20.         Northampton  s         First 
Church    of      Christ,      26.03.      Nortkamptoa: 
Florence,   2.75.  North  Andovers  3.30.   North 
Attleboros  Oldtown,   5.40.     NoHhboro:  3.97. 
Northbrldcpes  Rockdale,  20.     North   Bi«ok- 
fields      6.      Norwoods      First.      3.       Palmers 
Union    Evangelical,    4.      Pepperelit      Com- 
munity.   3.34.      Plymptons      2.      Princetons 
First    2.      Qulncys   Bethany.    3.41;    Wallas- 
ton,   10.     Readings  5.     Roehestcrs   First,  3. 
RcK*klands    6.26.       Sandlsllelds    1.25.       Shef- 
field s   1.29.      Shirley s   5.      Spencer:   First.   6. 
SpriuKflelds   Evangelical,    1;    First    Church 
of    Chris.t,    25.94;    South,      11.08.      -Walpoies 
8.      Websters   First,   2.50.     Welleslev   HUlss 
First,    7.48.   West  Brookllelds   3.   Wrestlields 
Second,    16.81.      Westminsters      First.    6.22. 
W^estports  Pacific  Union.   1.'  West  Sprtnff- 
llelds    First.    7.55.      Wtlllamstown  t       First. 
50.      Winchesters      First,    16.88.      Wobums 
First,      15.30.      Worcester  s      Bethany.      10; 
Central,    56.44;    Hope,    5;    Lake   View,    2.15; 
Piedmont,      16;      Pilgrim,      2.      Yarmouth: 
First,  2.20. 

MICHIGAN~$23.40. 

Beldlihs:  First,  2.18.  Detroit!  Mt.  Hope, 
4.80.  Ludinsrtons  First.  10.  PrattvlUes 
1.92.     Rochesters  First,  4.50. 

MINNESOTA — $43.55. 

Mlnneapollss  Fifth  Avenue,  2.50;  Open 
Door,  3;  Plymouth  30.12.  New  Rlchlaads 
2.68.      Round   Prairies   5.25. 

MISSOURI — $144.68. 

Hamilton s  44c.  Jopllns  First,  1.40.  Kan- 
sas City:  First  20.53;  Ivanhoe  Park.  1.40: 
Westminster,  10.92.  Maplewoods  1.68.  Neo- 
sho s  First,  6.  St.  Josephs  First,  4.02.  St. 
Louis:  Compton  Hill,  71c;  First,  13,82; 
Fountain  Park,  3.50;  Hope,  15.30;  Hyde 
Park,  1.53:  Pilgrim,  32.22.  Sedallas  First. 
80c.  Sprlnfclleld  s  First,  2.21.  Webster 
Groves:   First,    28.20. 

(Continued   in  November  number) 
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THE  COST  OF  CO-OPERATION 

/^  0-OPERATION  is  costly.  The  best  ways  of  doing  things  must 
lIL  sometimes  be  given  up  for  poorer  ways  as  part  of  the  purchase 
^^  price  of  the  co-operation  of  the  many.  The  multitude  has  not 
always  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  best  ways  of  doing  things. 
Again,  good  ways  of  operating  must  frequently  give  way  to  other  good 
ways  which  are  not  so  attractive  to  us  because  less  familiar.  The  good 
ways  of  the  lesser  number  ought  to  give  way  to  the  good  ways  of  the 
larger  number.  Once  more,  poor  ways  of  doing  things,  which  yet  are 
dear  to  us  because  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  them,  must  fre- 
quently be  given  up  for  really  good  ways  of  doing  things  which  oth- 
ers have  discovered  before  us.  It  is  scarcely  more  easy  to  sacrifice 
our  love  of  ineffective  things  for  effective  ones  than  to  surrender  the 
better  ways  for  the  less  efficient.  But  co-operation  demands  of  us  the 
sacrifice  of  the  best,  the  good  and  the  poor  equally,  when  co-operation 
depends  upon  the  choice  of  democratic  bodies.  The  resultant  ought 
to  be  the  surrender  of  the  less  valuable  for  the  more  valuable.  The 
wisdom  of  the  many  ought  to  be  superior  to  the  wisdom  of  the  few. 
It  is  more  than  likely,  therefore,  that  when  we  are  surrendering  what 
we  esteem  to  be  better  than  that  offered  by  others,  we  are  mistaken, 
and  that  we  are  getting  more  than  value  received. 

Another  price  which  must  be  paid  for  the  advantages  of  co-opera- 
tion is  the  sacrifice  of  leadership.  Leaders  must  give  waj''  to  others ; 
followers  must  agree  to  accept  new  leaders.  Neither  of  these  prices 
is  easy  to  pay.  Historical  connection  must  also  be  broken  frequently. 
The  inheritance  from  the  past  calls  for  doing  things  as  our  fathers 
did  them.  If  we  are  to  co-operate,  we  must  learn  to  have  others  do 
things  as  our  fathers  did  them,  but  also  to  do  things  as  other  people's 
fathers  did  them.  In  other  words,  the  democracy  of  co-operation 
demands  the  surrender  of  divisional  indep>endence.  The  liberty  of  the 
whole  absorbs  the  liberty  of  the  part. 

To  no  denomination  would  it  mean  more  in  many  respects  than 
to  Congregationalists  to  pay  this  oost  of  co-operation.  Whether  justi- 
fiable or  unjustifiable  we  cherish  a  pride  in  the  past.  This  prJde  is 
buttressed  by  a  natural  conservatism  that  takes  to  new  ways  more 
slowly  than  does  the  eager  life  of  some  other  groups.  Moreover,  we 
have  specific  plans  for  our  denominational  activity ;  plans  which  ought 
to  be  surrendered  only  when  it  is  quite  clear  that  better  plans  are 
available.  It  is  worth  the  cost.  To  co-operate  in  less  than  perfect  ways 
under  less  than  perfect  leadership  is  better  than  to  refuse  participation 
with  our  brethren  for  the  sake  of  what  we  consider  the  more  perfect 
way.  All  welcome,  therefore,  to  this  day  of  enlarged  co-operation! 
(Godspeed  to  these  movements  which  are  drawing  the  churches  of 
Christ  nearer  and  nearer  together !  C.  E.  B. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  OF  JERSEY  CITY.  FIRST 

By  Mr.  William  H.  Richardson 

^^^HERE  are  not  many  churches  that  have  on  their  educational  staff 
\^  such  celebrities  as  William  Howard  Taft,  Lord  Aberdeen,  formerly 
^^^  Governor  of  Canada,  George  W.  Perkins,  Margaret  Slattery,  Rabbi 
Wise,  Count  Tolstoy,  son  of  the  late  Count  Leo  Tolstoy,  Dr.  Frank  Crane, 
Edwin  Markham,  author  of  "The  Man  With  The  Hoe,''  and  a  list  equally 
celebrated  that  would  reach  to  the  bottom  of  this  page.  Yet  that  is  just  part 
of  the  educational  staff  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Jersey  City. 
From  its  inception,  back  in  the  "fifties,"  this  church  has  been  a  beacon  to 
Jersey  City.  It  is  more  so  now  than  ever.  The  policy  of  the  church,  in 
ministering  to  the  polyglot  population  that  makes  Jersey  City,  has  been  that 
not  only  the  preaching  of  the  World  enlightens,  but  that  culture  of  soul 
and  mind  is  to  be  had  from  more  than  a  thousand  sources,  all  truly  the 
gift  of  Ck)d. 

The  Friday  Evening  Forum  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  has 
been  in  existence  for  the  past  six  years.  On  Friday  night  the  great  church 
is  lit  up  and  then  the  crowd  "moves  right  in,"  Jews  come,  and  so  do  Ro- 
man Catholics.  Protestants  of  every  denomination  attend  and  also  a  mass 
of  people  who  are  proud  to  boast  "We  do  not  believe  in  the  church. '*  And 
yet  they  do  believe  in  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Jersey  City,  and 
they  admit  that  they  believe  in  it.  One  of  this  last  class  said  to  the  pastor 
the  other  night:  "Well,  if  churches  everywhere  had  the  sajne  red  blood  in 
them  that  you  people  put  into  your  church,  we  all  would  believe  in 
churches." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Friday  Evening  Forum  is  not  a  medium  for 
a  lot  of  disgruntled  radicals  and  half  intellectuals  to  inject  their  virus  into 
more  of  the  body  politic.  This  Forum  believes  in  setting  forth  Truth,  and 
it  believes  that  it  can  best  be  done  by  hearing  all  sides  of  a  question.  When 
the  Adriatic  question  is  up,  the  Forum  has  Italian  and  Jiigo-Slav  and 
Greek  representatives  to  tell  their  stories.  Now  that  the  question  of  gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  railroads  is  up,  the  Fonim  will  have  Glenn 
Plumb,  the  author  of  the  Plumb  Plan,  present  his  arguments  as  he  did  at 
Washington,  but  it  will  also  listen  to  Ivy  L.  Lee  as  a  representative  of 
the  railroad  interests.  When  both  sides  have  said  their  say,  the  fun  be- 
gins. Questions,  written  and  oral,  come  to  the  platform  by  the  score.  If  the 
answers  are  not  satisfactory,  another  set  of  questions  is  set  up,  until  when 
the  evening  is  spent,  the  subject  of  the  evening  has  not  only  been  pre- 
sented by  two  specialists,  but  it  has  been  reviewed  by  fifty  or  a  hundred 
others  who  knew  some  slant  or  angle  which  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
specialist  touched,  and  we  think  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  it  is  usually 
remarkably  well  received.  The  Jersey  City  Journal  of  Tuesday,  September 
30th,  1919,  carried  an  editorial  commenting  on  the  Friday  Evening  Forum 
as  follows: 

"For  six  years  the  people  of  this  city  have  had  a  notable  educational 
opportunity  in  the  Friday  Night  Forum.    These  meetings  have  come  to  be 
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one  of  the  institutions  of  the  city.    They  have  been  a  medium  for  men  and 
women  of  international  renown  to  be  heard.  • 

**  Seldom  on  Friday  night  but  the  auditorium  of  the  First  Congrej^a- 
tional  Church  is  crowded,  and  after  the  speaker  has  given  his  views  his 
hearers  ask  questions.  This  year's  plans  for  the  Forum  give  anaple  evi- 
dence that  the  meetings  are  to  be  conducted  in  the  same  *live  wire'  way 
as  in  other  winters. 

*'A  very  considerable  portion  of  Jersey  City  is  already  indebted  to 
Rev.  Harry  L.  Everett,  who  organized  and  who  manages  the  Forum.  The 
plan^  for  the  winter  make  it  appear  that  this  debt  of  gratitude  is  to  be  in- 
creased." 

Another  aspect  of  the  educational  policy  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Jersey  City  is  its  music.  The  church  believes  in  music  as  a 
necessity  to  the  best  expression  of  man.  Consequently,  it  has  organized  one 
of  the  finest  chorus  choirs  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 
The  director  of  this  choir  is  Mr.  Eugene  Hicks,  whose  attitude  toward 
church  music  is  that  '*only  the  best  shall  be  sung."  Sunday  night  the 
large  congregations  sit  breathless  as  this  robed  choir  sings  the  songs  of 
the  masters  of  music  from  Beethoven  to  Gounod.  But  this  part  of  the  edu- 
cational program  may  be  seen  in  many  churches  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Where  First  Congregational  Church  is  different  is  in  three  other 
branches  of  music.  If  you  should  visit  this  church  some  Sunday  evening 
you  would  find,  to  your  surprise,  that  though  you  were  at  least  ten  min- 
utes early,  there  was  a  church  well  filled  with  people  listening  to  a  Sunday 
Evening  Prelude  Musical  Only  the  finest  instrumentalists  of  the  metrop- 
olis are  engaged  for  these  Prelude  Musicals.  At  one  time  a  string  quartet 
renders  the  music ;  at  another  time  such  an  artist  as  Hans  Kronold,  the 
well  known  violincellist,  will  play  a  list  of  'cello  solos  that  begin  with 
Korsakoff's  "Hymn  to  the  Sun,''  and  end  with  ''The  Swan"  of  Saint- 
Saens.  These  milsicals  begin  at  seven  o'clock  on  Sunday  evenings  and  end 
promptly  at  7:45,  the  hour  of  evening  worship.  As  soon  as  the  last  note 
has  been  played  by  the  instrumentalist  of  the  evening  the  organ  peals  and 
the  chorus  choir  begins  its  processional  far  in  the  distance.  There  is  noth- 
ing theatrical  about  it.  It  is  all  worship  to  God.  The  tired  laborer  and 
his  wife  sit  beside  the"  banker  and  his  daughter,  rested  and  inspired  by 
music  that  has  been  given  by  God  the  Father  as  an  inspiration  to  His  child- 
ren. 

But  the  educational  program  goes  further  than  this.  On  Tuesday 
afternoons  concerts  are  arranged  which  begin  about  3 :30,  thus  allowing  the 
school  teachers  an  opportunity  to  attend,  and  end  about  five  o'clock.  Of 
course  the  audience  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  women,  but  at  that  it  is 
great  enough  to  fill  the  church  and  call  for  camp  stools  in  the  aisles.  One 
of  the  local  politicians,  seeing  the  women  coming  across  the  road,  getting 
out  of  jitneys,  out  of  street  cars,  and  limousines,  and  *'bee-lining  it"  for 
the  church,  remarked,  '*Well,  there's  a  tip  for  politicians  when  we  get  suf- 
frage in  New  Jersey."  Everybody  comes  from  grandma  to  granddaugh- 
ter, and  when  the  concert  is  over  the  crowd  slips  out,  one  carrying  the 
songs  in  her  heart  to  a  rude  house  on  an  unpretentious  street,  while  an- 
other carries  a  melody  of  love  to  her  rich  mansion,  where  there  has  been 
much  money  and  little  affection.  To  the  Fii-st  Congregational  Cliurch  of 
Jersey  City  they  are  all  the  children  of  God  and  it  believes  that  a  tune 
from  the  Infinite  sometimes  reaches  where  a  word  is  lost. 
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THE  EVERY  MEMBER  DRIVE  DECEMBER  7,    1919 

By  William  W.  Scudder,  D.  D. 

3  HAVE  been  asked  to  call  your  attention  to  The  Every  Member 
Drive,  December  7th.  The  most  important  event  is  our  fall 
calendar. 

On  the  success  of  this  Drive,  more  than  on  any  other  one  thing,  de- 
pends the  eflficiency  of  our  work,  locally  and  nationally,  for  the  great  Ter- 
centenary year,  1920.  The  Every  Member  Canvass  in  every  Congrega- 
tional church,  with  a  national  goal  of  four  millions  for  benevolence  and 
twelve  millions  for  local  church  expense,  overtops  without  question  every 
other  consideration  on  our  denominational  horizon.  Why!  Because  it  Is 
here  we  Congregationalists  provide  for  the  entire  next  year's  needs  of  our 
desperately  hard-pressed  missionary  board^i  It  is  here  that  we  underwrite 
the  whole  of  next  yearns  financial  requirements  for  each  of  our  local  Con- 
gregational churches.  This  does  not  mean  that  any  of  the  other  great  proj- 
ects we  have  before  us  need  be  shoved  aside  in  the  least.  It  means  sim- 
ply that,  among  them,  this  which  is  the  greatest  of  them  all,  should  not 
be  overlooked  when  the  time  comes. 

For  instance,  we  are  bending  all  our  energies  to  complete  our  Pilgrim 
Memorial  Fund.  It  is  a  most  important  campaign  and  with  every  one's 
helping  will  be  a  sure  winner.  But  think !  That  is  for  Five  Million  Dol- 
lars! This  is  for  Sixteen  Million  Dollars!  That  will  concern  you  on  one 
Sunday — the  Sunday  you  make  your  subscription  and  when  you  will  cer- 
tainly do  yonr  best.  This  concerns  every  church  and  all  our  boarHs  for 
every  week  of  the  year  to  come.  And  just  as  certainly  we  must  do  our 
best. here  also.  Neither  will  hinder  the  other  if  both  are  tVLsely  planned. 
They  need  and  will  help  each  other.  The  only  danger  is  that  in  our  enthu- 
siasm for  the  Fund,  we  may  have  forgotten  how  much  depends  on  the 
quiet,  thorough  preparation  for  this  Canvass  that  must  be  looked  after  in 
each  congregation.  It  would  be  fatal  while  pushing  the  Fund  to  hamstring 
ourselves  for  our  next  year's  regular  work.  It  will  prove  a  black  eye  to 
the  Fund  and  to  the  promising  movement  for  better  ministerial  salaries, 
if  we  allow  the  Every  Member  Canvass  for  the  steady  work  of  our 
churches  to  slump.  To  see  the  danger  is  to  avoid  it.  The  two  movements 
during  November  must  go  hand  in  hand. 

Why  has  not  more  been  said  about  this  Drive?  '  Well — that  is  a  part 
of  the  team  play  also.  It  was  decided  that  the  decks  should  be  cleared  for 
The  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  and  all  attention  be  given  to  that  until  it  was 
in  full,  strong  swing.  Then,  November  1st  we  would  begin  a  month's 
sharp  preparation  for  the  Drive  on  December  7th. 

This  program  is  being  carried  out.  Every  state  has  quietly  been  per- 
fecting its  Drive  organization  along  the  same  lines  that  were  followed 
last  year.  Materials  have  been  for  several  months  in  the  hands  of  ea  Ii 
state  Superintendent  to  be  distributed  at  the  right  moment. 

The  Program  of  Education 

A  program  of  education  for  the  Drive  was  prepared  at  the  Midwm- 
ter  Secretarial  Conference  in  Chicago,  and  recommended  to  the  churches 
by  leaders  representing  our  entire  fellowsliip — cveiy  State  Conference, 
every  missionary  board  and  the  National  Council.  It  is  not  mechanical. 
It  deals  with  the  great  interests  of  Christianity.  The  success  of  the  Drive 
will  be  complete  if  each  pastor  will  do  his  best  to  place  this  program  before 
his  people.  He  will  recognize  at  once  its  importance.  Kvery  topic  in  it  is 
one  he  will  want  his  church  to  consider. 
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Four  Prepaa'atory  Sundays 

Are  suggested  covering  great  departments  of  service. 
November  9 — World-wide  Missions. 
November  16 — ^Home  Missions. 
November  23— Christian  Demoerac3\ 
November  30— Christian  Stewardship. 
The  first  date  falls  on  the  anniversary  week  of  the  Centenary  of  the 
sailing  of  Pliny  Pisk  for  the  opening  of  missions  in  the  Near  East,  and  the 
American  Board  will  furnish  programs  and  literature  for  a  striking  cele- 
bration. 

The  second  date  falls  on  Home  Mission  Week,  observed  by  all  denom- 
inations throughout  the  nation,  and  literature  can  be  had  from  our  home 
boards  and  the  Federal  Council. 

The  third  falls  on  our  Pilgrim  Thanksgiving  Sunday,  especially  signif- 
icant as  we  approach  the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  Year,  and  leaflets  issued 
by  our  National  Council  may  be  secured. 

The  fourth  rounds  up  the  entire  program  in  preparation  for  December 
7th. 

Midweek  Preparation  Studies 

Stewardship  study  outlines  are  provided  free  for  midweek  services  in 
November : 

November  5,  Principles  of  Stewardship. 
November  12,  Jesus'  Teachings  on  Stewardship. 
November  19,  Expressions  of  Stewardship. 
November  26,  Stewardship  and  Giving. 

If,  in  addition,  the  last  week  in  October  can  be  used  for  an  institute 
or  a  meeting  for  explaining  the  Drive  and  its  values,  and  the  first  week  in 
December  for  training  of  canvassers,  it  will  round  out  the  program  effec- 
tively. 

Each  of  us  will  not  be  able  to  use  all  of  this,  but  each  can  use  some 
of  it.  Let  us  do  our  best  for  a  strong  co-operative  piece  of  work  in  lifting 
our  churches  and  our  boards  to  the  levels  they  should  attain.  Two  fea- 
tures should  have  special  attention  l>ecause  of  their  importance  and  because 
they  represent  new  departures  in  our  history.  The  first  is  the  emphasis 
on  Stewardship.  Christendom  is  facing  this  subject  as  it  never  did  before, 
in  its  churches,  its  nations,  its  races.  Who  can  forecast  the  results  of  a 
month's  study  of  our  Stewardship  obligations  in  the  direction  of  a  quick- 
ened church  life  and  greatly  increased  giving?  On  the  opening  night,  in- 
terest can  be  aroused  by  an  anonymously  answered  questionnaire  like  this : 

1.  Do  you  regularly  set  aside  a  definite  portion  of  your  net  Income  for  religious 
and  charitable  uses? 

2.  If  so,  what  proportion? 

3.  How  large  a  share  of  this  is  paid  through  your  church? 

4.  If  this  has  not  been  your  practice,  will  you  be  willing  to  try  it  this  year? 

Although  no  names  are  signed,  the  sum  of  tliese  answers  will  xeveal 
where  that  church  stands.     Especially  cultivate  the  young  people. 

The  second  is  the  effort  to  bring  every  Sunday  School  in  line  during  the 
Drive,  witli  a  pledge  from  every  member,  just  as  it  is  done  in  the  church. 
Why  not  five  hundred  tlioiisand  young  i)e(>i)le  joining'  in  tlie  church \s 
plans  for  benevolence  and  wearing  the  beautiful  Pilgrim  button  given  to 
each  subscriber?  Plans  are  in  your  hands.  Your  action  will  dotormine 
their  success. 


THE  TERCENTENARY  EVAN- 
GELISTIC CAMPAIGN 


EVANGELISM  IN  THE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCHES 

By  Frederick  L,  Fagley 
^    HE  Congregational  churches  are  for  the  firt  time  in  their  history 
£^  carrying  through  a  program  of  pastoral  Evangelism.     It  is  hoped 
^^^  this  program  will  give  the  churches  a  working  plan  whereby  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  congregation  shall  be  enriched  by  instruction,  by  wor- 
ship and  by  the  doing  of  the  practical  things  which  have  for  their  aim  the 
extension  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.     The  church  exists  primarily  for  this 
purpose,  and  its  fidelity  to  the  program  of  Jesus  Christ  to  ^vin    disciples 
measures  its  usefulness  to  the  Kingdom-     How  often  have  we  been  busy 
Avith  many  things  and  have  devoted  our  energies  to  tasks  which  are  but 
partially  connected  with  the  prime  duty  of  the  church?     This  policy  has 
been  of  value,  however,  for  as  a  result,  the  ideas  which  have  characterized 
the  Congregational  churches  from  the  beginning,  their  breadth  of  view, 
their  liberty  and  the  catholicity  of  their  interests  have  had  a  far-reaching 
influence  in  our  American  life. 

Now  the  Program  on  Evangelism  does  not  in  any  way  seek  to  limit 
or  restrict  either  the  breadth  of  our  interests  or  the  range  of  our  activi- 
ties either  as  individuals  or  as  churches,  but  with  all  these  things  it  is 
ho])ed  we  may  be  able  to  enlarge  our  evangelistic  work  and  redouble  our 
efforts  to  win  disciples. 

There  is  little  danger  that  the  Congregational  churches  will  become 
unduly  emotional  in  their  evangelistic  appeals  which  tend  to  temporary 
enlistments;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  very  real  danger  that  the 
churches  will  become  so  highly  rational  that  the  Christian  appeal  will  lose 
the  winsomeness  and  the  joy  which  should  characterize  true  Christian  liv- 
ing. It  is  our  aim  to  carry  forward  our  work  of  winning  disciples  in  a 
sane  and  practical  fashion,  winning  men  everj'where  to  a  full  and  enthu- 
siastic commitment  to  the  Chi-istian  life. 

As  our  fathers  in  their  day  were  face  to  face  with  great  problems  to 
which  they  addressed  themselves  with  fidelity  and  enthusiasm,  so  we  in 
our  day  face  the  problems  of  our  own  generation,  and  have  resting  upon 
us  the  tasks  allotted  humanity  for  these  years.  It  is  quite  easy  for  us  to 
feel  that  our  problems  exceed  in  severity  those  which  were  presented  to 
our  elders.  This  may  be  true,  for  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  as  life 
gro^vs  more  complex  human  relationships  must,  from  time  to  time,  seek 
new  adjustments.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  interpretation  of  divine 
truth  to  human  needs  will  impose  heavier  and  heavier  burdens  upon  the 
intelligence,  the  faith  and  the  hopes  of  mankind.  An  encouraging  thought, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  more  and  more  men  in  all  walks  of  life  are  look- 
ing to  the  teachings  of  religion  for  help  and  inspiration. 

Ijet  iLS  enter  into  the  Program  of  Evangelism,  not  as  a  new  thing  or  a 
thing  apart  from  the  church's  life,  but  rather  with  the  feeling  that  we  are 
going  to  do  the  work  of  the  church  in  an  orderly,  painstaking  way,  with  a 
definite  object  in  view,  with  rational  methods  of  reaching  the  goal,  and 
with  the  feeling  that  in  carrying  through  a  Program  of  Evangelism,  we 
are  helping  the  church  to  live  true  to  the  ideas  of  Christ,  in  whom  and 
through  whom  it  has  its  life. 
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The  PILGRIM  MEMORIAL  FUND 

$5flOOflOO-^To  Provide  for  the  Veterans  of  our  Ministry 


INVESTING  FEATURES  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN 

By  William  W.  Scudder,  D,  D. 

*7n  ^^  ^^^  ®^®^  ^^®  anything  advance  more  vigorously  than  The  Pil- 
4H  grim  Memorial  Fund?  On  the  week  of  this  writing  the  churches  of 
^^  First  and  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  pnt  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  into  the  Fund  and  Dr.  Lucien  C.  Warner  of  Broadway  Tabernacle, 
New  York,  presented  the  Fund  with  his  personal  subscription  for  fifty 
thousand  dollars  more. 

It  wi'l  not  surprise  us  if  the  steady  totals  week  by  week  should  soon 
reach  a  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollar  average,  or  a  million  a  month. 

The  Democracy  of  it!  Here  and  there  a  great  gift  like  Dr.  Warner's, 
but  in  the  main  the  funds  have  come  from  the  many  smaller  contributions 
of  the  average  givers.  This  is  great.  Yet  we  need  the  others  too.  Iiet  us 
hope  that  this  feature  will  itself  stimulate  the  larger  gifts  which  seen 
should  be  coming  in  showers. 

Memorial  Gifts  are  being  considered  by  churches  and  individuals  very 
widely.  These  may  be  made  in  memory  of  loved  ones  in  sums  of  one 
thousand  dollars  or  over.  A  number  of  persons  can  join  in  making  up 
the  memorial  proposed  provided  their  gifts  are  definitely  designated  for 
this  purpose. 

Liberty  Bonds  have  become  very  popular  gifts.  Some  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  them  has  been  received  already. 

Conditional  Gifts  are  also  being  received.  The  property  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  Commission.  The  donor  is  as- 
sured of  an  income  for  life  from  that  property — an  income  that  usually  is 
larger  than  can  be  obtained  by  an  ordinary  investment,  and  without  risk, 
anxiety  or  trouble.  This  will  be  a  popular  measure.  It  not  only  provides 
for  the  giver,  but  the  same  money  will  work  year  after  year  to  provide 
annuities  for  the  old  age  and  disability  of  Congregational  ministers  and 
their  wives. 

The  raising  of  the  Fund  is  having  a  tremendous  infinence  upon  the 
movement  for  increasing  inadequate  salaries  of  ministers.  There  is  no 
more  pressing  question  before  the  church  that  desires  a  strong  ministry 
than  the  duty  of  providing  support  sufficient  to  leave  its  mlnistiy  free  for 
unhampered  service. 

WTien  you  read  this,  the  campaign  will  be  in  full  drive  in  our  largest 
and  strongest  states.  The  question  is  no  longer  **Will  we  get-  our  five  mil- 
lions,*' but  **How  far  over  the  top  will  our  thoroughly  aroused  fellow- 
ship goT'  for  they  have  evidently  set  their  jaw  for  doing  a  much  larger 
thing. 

Is  it  clear  to  all  that  The  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  provides  not  only  for 
ministers  but  for  their  widows  and  orphaned  children  as  well?  Our  six 
thousand  ministers  are  eligible  and  if  they  choose  to  enter  the  Fund  will 
be  covered  by  its  provisions.  But,  if  they  do,  that  means  that  six  thousand 
wives,  just  as  devoted  and  sacrificial,  are  also  protected  from  the  emer- 
gencies of  death  and  disability  that  may  enter  their  homes. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL  HOME 
MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 


di 


The  National  Council  meeting  is  over.  It  brought  us  face  to  face  with 
great  issues  and  large  visions  of  our  mission.  Those  who  were  unable  to 
attend,  which  of  course  means  most  of  us,  will  do  well  to  study  assiduous- 
ly the  reports  of  its  sessions. 

«    «    « 

The  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  is  the  biggest  thing  in  the  denomination 
just  at  this  moment.  Let  every  Congregationalist  who  loves  the  Kingdom 
be  sure  that  he  appreciates  its  full  significance  and  enjoys  his  largest  pos- 
sible participation  in  this  expression  of  justice  to  our  own. 

#  «    « 

Pastors  will  be  greatly  interested  in  the  article  in  their  section  which 
tells  the  story  of  the  unique  educational  program  of  the  First  Church  of 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey.  Such  a  program  is  not  impossible  in  many  Con- 
gregational churches.    Brethren,  let  us  have  the  spirit  of  daring  I 

*  #     * 

For  years  we  have  felt  the  need  of  someone  who  should  Rive  his 
whole  time  to  fostering  acquaintance  and  fellowship  between  the  English- 
speaking  and  foreign-speaking  churches.  The  man  has  just  been  found 
in  Rev.  Henry  M.  Bowden  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  Extended  intro- 
duction will  be  given  in  the  next  issue. 

«    «    « 

Would  you  understand  the  newer  movement  in  the  work  of  the  Home 
Missionary  Society?  Then  study  the  article  by  Dr.  Dana,  in  which  he  sets 
forth  our  plans  for  the  Community  Rural  Church  in  Montgomery  County, 
North  Carolina,  which  centers  at  Star,  with  its  country  life  academy  co- 
operating with  the  plans  of  the  extended  rural  parish. 

«    «    « 

Congregational  colored  churches  in  the  North  are  not  very  numerous. 
Perhaps  as  a  denomination  we  have  been  negligent  of  our  duty  and  oppor- 
tunity in  this  particular.  The  work  at  Mount  Zion  Church  in  Cleveland,  of 
which  its  pastor  tells  the  story  in  this  number,  is  suggestive  of  what  our 
mission  might  be  to  our  brethren  who  are  coming  in  large  numbers  from 
the  South. 

^    ^    ^ 

Some  strong  churches  can  afford  to  have  pastors'  assistants.  Ordi- 
narily the  home  missionary  never  dreams  of  such  strengthening  of  forces; 
nevertheless  a  vision  of  the  possibilities  along  this  line  is  given  in  the  arti- 
cle in  this  number,  entitled  **The  Home  Missionary'-  Pastor's  Assistant." 
This  is  an  expensive  program  financially,  and  only  a  new  day  in  the  Treas- 
tiry  Department  wotild  make  it  possible  to  extend  it  widely. 
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A  LARGER  PARISH  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

By  MaUalm  Dana,  D.  D.,  Dirtclcr  »f  Rural  Wtrk  Dtpartmtnt 

I  AM  writing  from  the  little  vil-  The  present  high  wages  are  playing 
lage  of  Star,  North  Carolina.  havoK  with  school  attendance,  and 
It  is  a  place  of  some  four  especially  its  continuance.  There  'i^ 
hundred  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  discouraging  lack  of  pride  in 
Montgomery  County,  and  at  a  point  matters  of  education.  The  follow- 
only  a  little  south  of  the  exact  cen-  ing  remark  made  by  a  girl,  almost 
ter  of  the  state.  Two  lines  of  the 
Norfolk  and  Southern  Railroad 
cross  here.  This  section  of  country 
is  known  as  the  Piedmont  (foot- 
hill) district  and 
is  largely  unde- 
veloped. Tlicre  is 
no  government 
survey.  The 
great  problem  of 
the  Soulh  is  that 
of  ill  i  t eracy. 
Noilh  Carolina 
has  the  largest 
number  of  native 
bom  white  illit- 
erates of  any 
state  in  the  IJn- 
i  0  n  excepting 
New  Mexico  and 
Florida.  It  con- 
stitutes an  army 
numbering  132,- 
189  persons,  of 
which  47,710  are 
of  voting  age. 
This  means  that 
one  hundred  and 
forty  out  of 
every  thon.sHnd 
voters,  or  one- 
seventh  of  all  the 

voters  in  North  Carolina,  cannot 
read  their  ballots.  Twelve  per  cent 
of  the  native  whites  in  the  Pied- 
mont dUtrict,  in  which  Star  is  lo- 
cated, cannot  read  or  write. 
.  Here  is  both  need  and  opportu- 
nity for  academy,  moonlight  schools 
and  extension  work.  The  rir''' 
kind  of  boys  and  girls  have  to  b? 
gone  after  and  induced  to  come  to 
school.  They  have  to  be  held  there. 
Comparatively  few  pupils  go  entire- 
ly through  or  beyond     the     grades. 


is  typical : 
read  and  write;  I  guess  I  done  got 
enough  eddieation." 

One  has  only  to  visit  round  some 
to  be  impressed 
with  the  pathetic 
poverty  and  m ea- 
gerness of  life  in 
some  of  the  near- 
by sections  of  the 
country.  There 
appears  woeful- 
ly little  to  make 
life  mn<th  more 
than  perhaps  a 
tolerable  exist- 
ence. Young  peo- 
ple have  not  the 
things  that  go  to 
make  youth 
bright  and  joy- 
ous. Abject  hope- 
lessness charac- 
terizes the  faces 
and  bearing  of 
older  people.  So 
religion  becomes 
what  it  is  — 
something  con- 
cerned with  dy- 
ing, death,  heav- 
en and  the  fu- 
ture life,  and  not  a  jirogram  for 
the  here  and  now.  Sunday  services 
funerals  and  "protracted  meetings" 
furnish  the  only  diversion.  What 
wonder  tiiat  they  are  eliarncterized 
largely  by  feeling,  emotion  and  ex- 
citement rather  than  restful  wor- 
ship. One  comes  to  understand  why 
religion  has  often  little  to  do  with  or- 
dinary conduct  and  good  ethics. 

For  a  decade  there  have  been 
several  small  Congregational 
churches  in  a  group  near  Star,     At 
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Star  there  lias     lipim     developed     a 
school  known  as  tin-  Carolina    Cdl- 
le^iatt-     and     Industrial      liistitiilo. 
u'liii'li  np  to  ttiis  liiFict  )i«K  been  i>i- 
dt'i>en(lejit.   although   iIm    institnlion 
was  inspired  l>y  (.'onprcpational  field 
ivorkors.     In     view 
of    the    needs     and 
opportunities     e<*n- 
terinp    in     this    in- 
stitntioii     and     the 
surrounding 
chnrehes.    the   Con- 
greorational      Home 
Missionary    Soeiety 
has  decided   to    co- 
operate    with     the 
people  in  Ihe  effort 
to    make     this     an 
outstandinc      rural 
parish      in      whieh 
shall  be  afforded  a 
large  range  of  spir- 
ilnal      and      social 
minisliy    which    is 
calculated    to    meet 
the    needs    o(    this 
entire  re-frion. 

The    tmstees     of 
the     Institute      en-     c 
ter    most    earnesily 
and  heartily  into  this  plan,  and  as 
a   guarantee    for    the    future    have 
transferred    the    lille      to      the      en- 


tire   properly,    consisting    of   twen- 
ty-one    acres     of     valuable     equip- 
ment,      to       The       Congregational 
Home    Missionary    Society    as   trus- 
tee.    Of  course  the  school    mast    be 
financed    independently,    but     it     is 
to  be  done    in    in- 
timate  co-operation 
with  the  home  mis- 
sionary plan.     It  is 
indeed  a  vital    and 
integral  part  of  the 
larger     parish 
scheme. 

Tbc  Institute  is  a 
monument    to    nine 
years   of   sacrificial 
labor   on    the    part 
of  Kev.  Edward  P. 
Green   and    family. 
In     recognition     of 
this  fact,  and  as  a 
memorial  to  a    son, 
Hubert,    who     was 
last     Principal     of 
Ihe  school  and  who 
'    died     a    Sf^ldier    in 
France,     the     main 
building  is  to    bear 
!  WH-nERNKSs       the     name     Hubert 
Green        Memorial. 
The  school  has  been    largely    a   vil- 
lage grade  and     High     School,     As 
sucli  it  has  won  an  enviable  reputa- 
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tioD.  By  superior  work  it  has 
prompted  other  nearby  schools  to 
raise  their  standards.  It  is  ?iow 
entering  upon  a  real  iiiissiniiary 
career.  A  boys'  dormitory  has  been 
completed,  whicli   makes  it  possiljlo 


TYPICAL    OABIN    HOME 

to  go  out  into  the  woods  and  back- 
ward districts  and  bring  in  those 
who  most  need  what  the  school  can 
give.  The  need  is  for  some  gener- 
ous donor  who  will  provide  another 
dormitory,  so  that  a  similar  work 
can  be  done  for  girls. 

The  name  Country  Life  Academy 
indicates  one  kind  of    work    which 
will   be   done.     Eighty  per  cent  of 
the  inhabitants  of    North     Carolina 
live  in  the  country.     Needs  and  op- 
portunities around    Star     are     dis- 
tinctly niral.     The    farmers  are  in- 
dustrious    but     very     poor.     Their 
poverty  is  largely  due  to    the    fact 
that  they  do  not  know  how  to  get 
what  they  might  out  of  their  small 
farms.     Their    boys  must 
be  taught  scientific  farm- 
ing if  they  are  to  do  any 
better.      Many     of     these 
lads  will  not  stay  on  the 
farms.     They  must  be  ed- 
ucated in  trades   and    in- 
dustries.    And  there  is  a 
corresponding  and    equal- 
ly important  need  among 
the     girls.      They     must 
somehow    be     made     into 
good      homeraakers.      Ig- 
norance    regarding      the 
simplest  laws    of    health, 
.tqualid       and       unkempt 


homes,  acL'Ouiit  for   the   high   death 
rate  among  infants    and     ehildren. 
They   explain     the     prevalence     of 
t;T>hoid   and    ttibercidosis.     Unsani- 
tary conditions  and  lack  of  cleanli- 
ness produce     hookworm,    while     a 
limited      and       one-sided 
diet     results     in     pclagra 
and    flux — diseases     pecu- 
liar to    the     South.     Men 
and     women    (also   child- 
ren)   drink   "'moonshine" 
for  a  divi'i-sion.     They  do 
so  to  quiet  the  ever  pres- 
ent  gnawings   of  dyspep- 
sia,   AH    these  conditions 
favor  immorality. 

The  training  of  boys 
and  girls  for  rural  health, 
usefnlncss  and  prosperity 
will  be  stressed  through 
coming  yeai-s.  This  is  in  line  with  the 
educational  emphasis  in  North  Car- 
olina.- It  meets  the  greatest  need 
and  opportunity.  Courses  offererl 
by  such  institutions  as  the  Farm 
Life  school.s,  operating  under  the 
Smith-Hughes  Law,  and  the  one  out- 
lined by  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  will  be  duplicated  at 
Star.  A  combination  is  likely  to  be 
effected,  by  which  financial  and 
other  co-operation  will  be  secured 
from  the  slate:  In  that  event  the 
industrial  and  agricultural  training 
will  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  grad- 
uate of  some  accredited  college  of 
agriculture  and  a  man  who  has  had 
practical  farm  experience. 
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The  second  part  iu  the  larger  pro- 
gram at  Star  is  the  maintaining  of 
a  thoroughly  Christian  academy. 
This  will  offer  the  very  highest  or- 
der of  grade  and  High  School  work. 
It  will  parallel  and  supplement  the 
industrial  and  agricultural  educa- 
tion. 

The  work  of  the  academy  is  in 
full  operation.  It  is  in  charge  of 
Rev.  Ludwig  Thomsen,  formerly 
Superintendent  of  The  Congregation- 
al Home  Missionary  Society  in 
Idaho,  and  later  Principal  of  Proc- 
tor Academy  at  Provo,  Utah.  Mr. 
Thomsen  has  the  assistance  of  his 
talent^ed  wife.  The  work  is  to  h£ 
thoroughly  Christian.  The  acaden^ 
is  only  a  part  in  the  larger  parish 
enterprise.  Mr.  Thomsen  will  be 
minister  to  this  parish  as  well  as 
Principal  of  the  academy.  There 
are  four  Congregational  fields,  with 
church  buildings,  near  Star.     . 

The  third  effort  at  Star  will  be 
original  and  unique.  It  will  be  of 
religio-social  character.  The  man 
has  been  carefully  selected  for  the 
task.  The  writer  made  a  never-to- 
be-forgotten  trip  back  into  the  Ken- 
tucky mountains,  and  along  **  Trou- 
blesome,*' of  which  Miss  Lucy  Pur- 
nam  writes  so  charmingly  in  *  *  Moth- 
ering on  Perilous"  and  found  him. 
Rev.  Parker  W.  Fisher  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Hartford  Seminary.  For  nine 
years  he  has  been  carrying  on  an  in- 
dependent work  for  mountain  folk 
at  Leburn,  Kentucky.  During  that 
time  he  secured  funds  necessary  to 
build  a  church  and  parsonage  while 
maintaining  himself  and  family. 
Mrs.  Fisher  was  greatly  beloved  in 
the  mountains  for  the  work  she  did 
in  visiting  the  homes  and  nursing 
sick  folk.  She  plays  and  sings  anr^ 
will  be  of  great  assistance  to  her 
husband.  Mr.  Fisher  is  fitted  to  in- 
carnate, preach  and  teach  a  religion 
which  will  be  in  contrast  to  anoth- 
er prevailing  type.  The  method  in 
this  new  work  will  again  be  one  of 
going  out  after  people.  The  Home 
Missionary  Society  has  fitted  out  a 


Ford  cameonette,  with  a  baby  or 
gan,  up-to-date  song  books,  moving 
picture  machine  and  electric  gener- 
ator. This  equipment  will  be  used 
in  a  special  type  of  effort.  It  will  be 
extension  work — using  it  in  schools, 
churches,  or  if  necessarj',  wheeling 
right  out  into  some  beautiful  oak 
grove, 

Mr.  Fisher  is  going  to  deal  with 
the  whole  man  and  the  entire  life 
process,  while  practicing  a  religion 
of  fellowship  and  helpfulness.  He 
will  be  concerned  with  recreation, 
health,  work  and  worship.  Nor  will 
he  work  alone.  Doctors,  the  visit- 
ing nurse,  home  and  farm  demon- 
strators will  be  called  into  a  co-op- 
erative teamplay.  ,  Everything  that 
has  to  do  with  the  religion  of  every 
day  living  will  be  focused  upon 
points  and  places  of  real  need.  The 
parish  car  is  to  stand  for  a  religion 
of  g-ood  cheer  like  unto  that  of  Him 
who  also  sought  out  the  poor  and 
neglected  that  they  might  have  life 
and  have  it  more  abundantly. 

Mr.  Fisher  will  maintain  vital 
connection  with  the  academy.  He 
is  a  carpenter,  mechanic  and  all- 
around  man,  and  will  be  needed  in 
practical  ways  during  the  building 
period.  He  will  put  in  courses  in 
manual  training  and  carpentry  at 
Star.  And  all  the  while  as  he  goes 
about  the  country  he  will  be  doing 
a  most  important  piece  of  work- 
that  of  finding  and  bringing  in  boys 
and  girls  who  want,  or  can  be  made 
to  want,  a  thorough  Christian  edu- 
cation. 

If  my  tone  seems  over-optimistic 
and  confident,  I  make  no  apology. 
It  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  I 
have  spent  weeks  in  a  careful  stfld^^ 
of  the  people  and  region  round 
about.  And  one  cannot  be  at  Star 
these  days,  listen  to  the  noise  of 
hammer  and  saw,  watch  the  new 
buildings  rise,  feast  on  the  wonder- 
ful view  from  the  school-grounds, 
and  breathe  in  the  healthy,  invigor- 
ating air,  without  enthusing  over 
this  venture. 
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THE   OLD   SPANISH    MISSION   OP    SAN    XAVIKK 

HOME  MISSIONS  IN  THE  HISTORIC  SOUTHWEST 


By  Rev. 

CONTRASTS 
are    striking 
in  the  South- 
west,   The  present 
is  aggressive,  alert 
and       the      atmo- 
sphere      but-    i 
charged     with     a    | 
spirit      of    energy    i 
and  haste. 

But  there  are 
Indian  villages 
on  the  outskirts 
of  modem  cities, 
and  old  ruins  that 
tell  of  other  and 
more  leisurely 
days.  Whatever 
we  may  think  of 
the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  dur- 
ing the  days  of 
the  Inquisition, 
we  must  admire 
the  brave  Fath- 
ers who  were  then 
pushing  out  into 
the  wilderness,  en- 
during     hardship 


Frank  L.  Af»trt,  Stcretary  tf  Afiimni 

and  braving  dan- 
gers untold.  What 
a  line  of  missions 
were  those,  a 
day's  journey  a- 
part.  which  mark- 
ed the  road  from 
Mexico  City  to 
Santa  Fe,  and 
across  what  is  now 
Arizona,  to  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

One  of  the  most 
finely  preserved  of 
these  old  missions 
is  San  Xavier, 
twelve  miles  from 
Tucson,  Arizona. 
Under  the  intense 
sun  of  that  arid 
land  it  is  a  striking 
sight  as  one  ap- 
proaches it  from 
Ihe  foot-hill  drive. 
Tho  tf  3  a  nda  of 
giant  'liactus  plants 
hold  up  stubbed 
arms  as  they 
THE  QROTTO  climb   the    barren 
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COMMUNITY    CHURCH,    PHOENIX,    ARIZONA 


mountams     to     the     west.     Lizards 
dart  from  rock    to    rock.     An    In- 
dian village,  composed  of  flat-topped 
adobe  hoiisea  sud- 
denly   blocks    the 
way  and  then  the 
beautiful   building 
appears. 

The  central  por- 
tion of  this  build- 
ing was  erected, 
according  to  local 
tradition,  in  1692. 
Historians  are  in- 
clined to  question 
that  date,  but  it 
was  undoubtedly 
in  use  as  far  back 
as  1750.  Then 
came  decay,  and 
for  a  hundred 
years  it  was  aban- 
doned, finally  to 
be  restored  and 
completed  as  we 
see  it  now. 

The  Mother  Su- 
perior, a  remark- 
able character, 
with  the  }:enuine 
interest  of  the  In- 
dians at  heart,  di-  boys  at  b 


rects   with   dignity   and    grace    the 
various    activities    of    the    Mission, 
and  is  able  to  introduce  the  visitor 
to     a     well     oon- 
ducted     school. 
j   Basket    and     mat 
'   weaving    are     en- 
couraged, quite    a 
I   revenue    being  de- 
j   rived      from      tiie 
primitive       Indus- 
'   trj-. 

Near  by  is  a 
ledge  of  rock,  and 
it  is  here  as  well 
as  in  the  bar- 
baric decorations 
of  the  Chapel  in 
the  old  Mission  it- 
self, that  one  is 
brought  to  a  re- 
alization of  the 
superstition  upon 
which  their  whole 
system  is  found- 
ed. For  here  is  a 
grotto  erected  by 
the  Bishop  of 
Tucson  in  mem- 
ory of  "The  Ap- 
pearance of  the 
iSKETBALL  Blessed         Virgin 
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Mary,  Mother  of  God,  at  Loiirdes 
in  Pranee."  Already  many  miracles 
are  said  to  have  taken  place  here, 
and  the  childlike  Indians  are  look- 
ing for  the  appearance  of  the  Vir- 
gin herself. 

But  why  so  much  time 
spent  in  describing  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  institution 
in  Arizona  when  our  in- 
terest is  in  Protestant 
home  mictions  1  Hiraply 
because  we  eanuot  nnder- 
stand  the  work  of  our 
Superintendent.  Rev.  J, 
H.  Ileald,  without  bear- 
ing constantly  in  mind 
that  most  i  nteresting 
country's  past.  Dr.  Heald  supt. 

is  endeavoring  to  build  up 
Protestantism  in  what  was  in  its  be- 
ginning a  Catholic  land,  and  the 
Spanish  variety  of  Catholicism  at 
that.  True,  our  churches  are  com- 
posed of  people  from  all  parts  of 
the  land,  and  they  touch  but  inci- 
dentally the  followers  of  Rome.  But 
everyone  in  the  Southwest  must 
meet  and  mingle  with  the  Mexican, 
and  often  witJi  the  Indian  as  well. 
It  matters  much  whether  they  are 
pood  Catholics  or  bad.  .  Many, 
through  school  and  church  and  per- 
sonal friendship,  have  accepted  with 
open  mind  the  Protestant  way. 

It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  influence 
a  group  of  boys  like  those  at  Rio 
Grande  school  will  exert  upon  that 
land  a  score  of  years  hence.  Yet 
many  come  from  Catholic  homes, 
some  of  their  fathers  or  uncles  even 
belonging  to  that  strange  order,  the 
Penitentes. 

It  matters  much  what  kind  oE  re- 
ligion is  on  the  ground  first. 
Atmosphere  is  given  to  the  daily 
life  so  that  it  can  fairly  be  felt  as 
you  walk  along  the  streets  or  enter 
the  shops  and  stores.  Who,  that 
has  visited  Utah,  has  failed  to  ob- 
serve this  with  regard  to  Mormon- 
ism  T  Institutions,  laws,  language, 
are  all  affected  by  the  prevailiiiir 
religion.  It  takes  time  to  bring  almtu 


change— frequently  a  long  time. 

We  might  well  take  lessons  from 
that  older  civilization  in  the  matter 
of  church  architecture.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  we  give  adequate  atten- 
tion to  that  which  appeals  through 


HBALD   ON    THE   ARIZONA    PI-AINS 

the  senses.  It  is  not  alone  the 
primitive  mind  that  is  influenced  by 
the  stateliness  and  dignity  of  a 
fine  old  structure  like  San  Xavier. 
So  far,  we  have  not  seen  fit  nor  has 
it  been  possible  to  make  heavy  in- 
vestments in  our  churches  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  beautiful,  al- 
though improvement  is  seen  from 
year  to  year. 

If  we  can  have  only  one  ts'pe  of 
building  we  may  well  ask  whether 
it  shall  be  the  cathedral  or  the 
"Community  House"  like  that  in 
which  Neighborhood  Church  near 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  now  worships 
Here  in  a  grove  of  palros,  eucalyp- 
tus and  pepper  trees,  stands  the 
hospitable  social  center  of  a  farm 
ing  community,  with  a  new  modem 
parsonage  next  door. 

The  Southwest  presents  a  won- 
derfully fascinating  challenge  to  ua 
today.  Our  task  is  marked  out  and 
the  responsibility  is  clear.  We 
have  found  it  worth  while  to  send  to 
that  land  a  marvelously  keen-mind- 
ed, great-hearted  missionary  Super- 
intendent. With  his  wife,  who  is  also 
ordained,  he  has  won  his  way  into 
the  lives  of  scores  and  hundreds  of 
the  Mexicans.  Dr.  and  Mrs,  Heald, 
both  of  whom  speak  the  Spanish 
language  fluently,  are  recognized  as 
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leaders  in  all  matters  that  have  to 
do  with  both  the  education  and 
evangelization  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking  people  of  the  Southwest. 
As  Superintendent  also  of  the  home 
missionary  interests,  Dr.  Heald  has 
for  years  directed  the  work  of  ex- 


panding  Congregationalism  in  the 
two  great  states  that  form  his  par- 
ish. We  ought  to  back  up  his  labors 
strongly  with  more  and  more  means 
to  carry  forward  to  its  logical  de- 
velopment a  work  that  is  already  so 
remarkably  well  begun. 


THE  COLLBRAN  FIELD 

By  Rev.  James  F.  Walker,  ColUran,  Coh. 


COLLBRAN  is  a  village  of 
some  two  hundred  people 
and  is  the  metropolis  of 
Plateau  Valley.  This  little  spot  of 
territory  is  some  twenty -five  miles 
in  length  and  from  ten  to  fifteen 
miles  in  width  and  lies  on  the  west- 
ern slope  of  the  Rockies  about  one 
hundred  miles  west  of  the  Conti- 
nental Divide.  As  the  crow  flies,  it 
is  about  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  miles  to  Denver,  but  as  the  D. 
&  R.  Q.  R.  R.  does  not  fly  it  is  five 
hundred  and  sixteen  miles  from 
DeBeque  to  Denver,  and  DeBeque  is 
twenty-five  miles  from  CoUbran  and 
is  our  nearest  railroad  point.  The 
railroad  has,  of  course,  to  follow  the 
lines  of  least  resistance,  and  even 
then  the  said  resistance  is  by  no 
means  small. 

Here  is  a  little  piece  of  country 
that  has  been  richly  endowed  by 
nature.  It  is  forty-five  miles  from 
Grand  Junction,  the  county  seat, 
and  ranges  in  elevation  above  sea 
level  from  five  thousand  to  seven 
thousand  feet.  Just  to  the  sou  h 
lies  the  massive  tableland  of  the 
Grand  Mesa,  with  an  average  ele- 
vation of  ten  thousand  feet.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  tableland  of 
that  height  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
system.  Eastward  on  this  Grand 
Mesa  are  many  beautiful  lakes,  a 
whole  chain  of  them  in  fact,  known 
as  the  Alexander  Lakes,  in  which 
there  are  the  mountain  trout  and 
about  which  roam  the  wild  deer 
the  bear,  the  mountain  lion  and 
many  other  wild  animals.  The  win- 
ter snow  falls  to  a  depth  of    from 


six  to  sixteen  feet,  and  when  it  melts 
in  the  spring  the  water  is  stored  in 
a  large  system  of  reservoirs  and  is 
used  during  the  summer  months  to 
make  the  fertile  valleys  blossom  and 
produce  abundant  harvests. 

An  automobile  road  has  now  been 
built  from  Collbran  to  the  top  of 
this  wonderful  mountain,  and  these 
Alexander  Lakes  are  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  most  delightful  and  popular 
summer  resort.  Thither  from  the 
heat  of  the  valleys  come  the  toilers 
of  the  soil  and  the  dwellers  in  the 
cities  to  find  rest  and  recreation. 

Plateau  Valley  is  one  of  the  rich- 
est of  its  size  in  Colorado.  It  is 
the  best  watered,  has  the  most  fer- 
tile soil,  a  splendid  climate,  the 
fairest  landscape,  ample  but  un- 
used water  power,  inexhaustible 
deposits  of  oil,  shale,  great  crops  of 
fruit,  small  grains,  garden  truck, 
tubers  and  vegetables,  and  fabulous 
yields  of  alfalfa,  timothy  and  or- 
chard grass.  Then  there  are  literally 
the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills, 
splendid  horses,  sheep,  hogs,  angora 
goats  and  many  fowl.  What  re- 
sources, what  possibilities  for  devel- 
opment are  here!  But  the  greatest 
resource  of  all  is  the  people,  and  the 
greatest  need  of  the  people  is  inspir- 
ing leadership. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  valley  has  for  years  been 
that  of  stock  raising,  and  this  has 
given  stamp  and  character  to  all 
business  life.  Our  bank  is  the 
Stockman's  Bank,  and  the  largest 
co-operative  concern  in  the  valley 
is    the    Stockman's  Association.    In 
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many  ways  the  stockmen  of  Plateau 
Valley  are  more    progressive    than 
they  are  in  other  sections,  but  as  a 
rule  the  country  of  the  cowman  is 
the  last  to  manifest  an  appreciable 
amount  of  public  spirit.  Two  things, 
a  bunch  of  cattle  and  a  bank  ac- 
count,   fairly  well  .characterize   the 
average  stockman  of     the     passing 
generation.     He  has  not  been  inter- 
ested in  good  roads;  he  fought  the 
idea  of  a  railroad  being  built  into 
his  section;  he  discouraged  new  set- 
tlers and  made  life     miserable     for 
them.     Too  often  morals  have  been 
relegated  to  the  background.  Whis- 
key was  an  indispensable  asset,  and 
the  six  shooter  and  the  lariat  were 
prime       factors       in       maintaining 
*'law."     It  would  be  unpardonable 
in   me  thus  to  characterize  the  cow 
man  and  not  mention  his     virtues. 
lie  has  his  good  i)oints,  and  some 
of  them  stick  out  so  far  that  you 
can  hang  your  hat  on  them. 

The  six  shooter,  the  lariat  and 
whiskey  as  ruling  and  disturbing 
elements  in  community  life  have 
practically  become  things  of  the 
past.  There  is  no  longer  a  remote 
and  wild  frontier  whither  the  reek- 
less  can  drift  beyond  the  reach  of 
law.  On  the  other  hand  the  spirit  of 
adventure  is  still  impelling  the 
pioneer  to  move  out  to  the  border 
land  of  civilization,  and  he  is  en- 
croaching upon  the  long  undisputed 
range  of  the  big  cattle  man.  This 
has  not  decreased  the  number  of 
cattle,  but  it  has  increased  the  num- 
ber of  owners.  The  old-fashioned 
cow  camp  is  a  thing  of  the  past  and 
the  dairy  herd  and  highly  bred  cat- 
tle have  supplanted  the  long-horned 
rangers. 

This  very  meager  description  rf 
the  stockman  and  his  business  will 
assist  us  the  better  to  understand 
the  work  of  the  church  in  the 
Plateau  Valley.  While  I  have  often 
taken  exception  to  the  statement  of 
William  Shakespeare  that  **The  evil 
that  men  do  lives  after  them,"  here 
is  an  instancy  where  it  is  literally 


true.  The  general  attitude  of  the 
stockman  of  the  past  generation  to- 
ward community  interests,  and  es- 
pecially toward  things  religious,  has 
given  a  stamp  to  the  generation 
that  is  now.  rising. 

There  are  about  four  thousand 
people  in  Plateau  Valley,  and  if  I 
were  able  to  preach  at  all  of  the 
places  where  they  want  services,  1 
should  be  ministering  to  over  half  of 
that  number,  and  yet  I  feel  that  we 
are  doing  well  if  at  CoUbran,  the 
largest  center,  we  can  get  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  fifty. 

The  common  rendezvous    for    old 
and  young   is  the  pool-«hack,   and 
Collbran  has  two  of  them.  They  keep 
open  week  days,  nights  and  Sundays, 
and  they     reach     their     highwater 
mark  of    patronage     on     Saturday 
nights,  when  the  picture  show  and 
the  community  dance  are  kept  go- 
•  ing  till  the  wee  small  hours  of  Sun- 
day  morning.       When   the   commu- 
nity lintelligence  'has  been   fed   on 
questionable  movie  films  till  eleven 
p.  m.  on  Saturday,  and  the  rest  of 
the   night   till  nearly  daybreak   on 
Sunday  morning  has  been  spent   in 
the  demoralizing  and  exhaustive  ex- 
hilaration of  the  public  dance,  what 
can  one  hope  for  in  the  way  of  a 
large  and    appreciative    attendance 
at  Sunday  morning  service?    I  won- 
der if  I  have  pictured  a  discourag- 
ing prospect?    If  so,  I  hope  that  you 
will  not  deem  it  a     hopeless     case, 
for  I  do  not. 

Already  there  are  encouraging 
signs;  the  leaven  of  righteousness 
has  begun  to  work.  We  have  or- 
ganized a  class  of  boys  and  have 
discovered  that  they  will  generate 
enough  enthusiasm  in  short  order 
to  compel  attention  from  the  indif- 
ferent. The  choir  people  have  pur- 
chased a  new  piano;  the  Ladies' 
Aid  has  finished  off  two  more  rooms 
upstairs  in  the  parsonage,  and  the 
pastor's  family  can  now  live  in  more 
comfort.  Outside  of  the  church,  we 
have  organized  the  Collbran  Com- 
munity Club,  and  it  has  a  list  of 
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committees  that  would  make  your 
head  swim.  They  are  going  after 
the  good  roads'  move  in  earnest; 
they  are  talking  civic  beauty  and 
home  improvements;  they  are  boost- 
ing for  a  centralized  .school  that 
will  give  far  greater  advantages 
and  better  service;  they  expect  to 
install  electric  lights  and  a  lot  more 
things  too  numerous  to  mention. 

In  the  past  great  stress  has  been 
laid  on     individual    salvation.     We 
trust  not  to  lose  anything  of  the  in- 
dividualistic nature  that  has  value; 
at  the  same  time  we  hope  to  make  a 
larger     social     application     of    the 
great  Gospel  truths.     We     want     tj 
minister  to  the  physical  needs     of 
the  young  i>eople  and  children,  and 
teach  them  to  have    healthy,  clean 
bodies  as  ^v^ell  as  pure  thoughts  and 
clear  consciences.     In  order  to  do 
this      we      must      have      a    better 
working   plant   than  is  ours  at  the 
present  time.     We  propose  to  build 
an  addition  to     our    little    church, 
which  will  have  the  main  feature  of 
the  church  life  in  the     community. 
We  propose  to  put  in  a  good     big 
basement,  and  we  want  in  this  base- 
ment a  room  for  general  social  and 
physical  activities.     We  want  to  in- 
stall some    gymnasium     apparatus; 
we  want  a  suitable     kitchen,   and, 
say,  do  you  know  that  there  is  not 
such  a  thing  as  a  shower  bath  in  the 
whole  valley?     We  want  to  install 
a  shower  bath  and  a    few    lockers. 
Then  on  the  upper  floor  we     want 
some  nicely  arranged  Sunday  School 
rooms;  we  want  a  library  and  read- 
ing-room that  will  be  cozy  and  in- 
viting, with  a  lot  of  good  books  and 
periodicals;  we  want  a  stereopticon, 
and  we  hope  to  put  on  a  program 
that  will  make  it     impossible     for 
any  one  to  say  that  there  is  nothing 
to  do  and  no  place  to  go  except  the 
pool  shack,  the  picture  show  and  the 
dance.     While  we  want  to  get  the 
confidence   and   co-operation   of  th? 
young  people  and  children  in  their 


general   wielfare,  we  stress  also  the 
regular  line  of     orthodox    activity. 
Here  is  a  single  illustration  of  the 
spiritual  influence  of     the     church: 
One  day  last  winter  while  I  was    n 
the     backyard     digging     out      the 
frozen  hydrant  a  young  man  knock- 
ed at  the  front  door  and  inquired 
for  me.  Mrs.  Walker  told  him  what 
I  was  doing,  and  he    said,    "Don't 
call  him;  I  will  just  go  and  talk  to 
him  where  he     is."     He     marched 
right  through  the  house  and  came  to 
where  I  was  digging.  After  the  usual 
greeting,  he  said,  **I  have  come  to 
ask  you  to  pray    for     me.     I     am 
ashamed  of  the  way  I     have     been 
doing;  I  have  not  lived  as  I  ought 
to  live;  since  coming  to  this  valley 
where  there  is  no  interest     in     re- 
ligious matters  and  no  respect  pa  d 
to  Sunday,  I  just  got  careless  like 
all  the  rest,  and — well,  you  know  I 
was  not  brought  up  that  way  and  I 
need  your  prayers.    Just  as  soon  as 
my  wife  is  able  we  are     going    to 
come  to  church  and  take  an  active 
part  in  the  work.    I    want  to  give 
you  a  little    check    to    help    keep 
things  going",  and  I  do  not  want  you 
to  say  a  word  about  where  it  cain<* 
frcwn,  but  just  use  it  where  it  will 
do  the  most  good.'*    When  I  looked 
at  the  check,  it  was  for  fifty  dollars 
and  I  knew  that  it  spelled  sacrifice. 
When  I  looked  up  to  his  face  and 
our  eyes  met,  they  were  filled  with 
tears  and  we  parted  in  silence,  and 
I  felt  the  eloquence  of     the     com- 
munication as  I  could  not  if  he  hai 
spoken  volumes. 

We  can  no  longer  complain  of  n 
lack  of  cordiality  on  the  part  of  the 
people  as  we  go  among  them,  but 
they  do  not  yet  think  church;  they 
do  not  yet  know  that  the  church 
may  be  and  must  be  an  asset  and 
not  a  liability,  and  we  are  praying 
for  the  ability  to  interpret  to  them 
the  real  true  mission  of  a  live 
church  in  a  rural  community  like 
this. 


All  education  at  last  comes  down  to  self-education,  and  we  learn  oior 
frojn  people  than  from  hodks.^Congregaiionalist  and  Advance 
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A  RETROSPECT  AND  A  PROSPECT 

By  Rev.  Irving  Keith  Merchant,  Cleveland,  Ohie 

FIPTY-PIVE      years      ago      the  membership  of  nineteen.     The  little 

church  of   the  Pilgrim  Fath-  fellowsliip   immediately     secured     a 

era  began  its  ministry  among  place  of  ministry  and    worship     on 

the  colored   people     in     Cleveland.  Ninth  Street,  remaining    there    two 

Sponsored  by  a  small  group  of  in-  years  when,  pressed  by  the  rapidly 

spired  men  and  women  whose  vision  changing  conditions,  it    was    forced 

ranged  far  into   the  future,   Mount  to  move  and  purchased  a  new  site 

Zion  Church  was  organized  in  1864.  on  Thirty-first  Street.    Here  a  small 

In  those  days  there  was  a  young  chapel  was  built  and  the  work  con- 


girl  living  in  Cleveland  named  Edira 
WoodlifT,     now     Mrs.     Sellers.     In 
some     mysterious     way     this     girl 
strayed   out   of  the   Methodist  pas- 
ture and  attend- 
ed    Sunday 
School     at     Ply- 
mouth Congrega- 
tional       Church, 
She     became     so 
imbued  with   the 
unfamiliar  teach- 
ings, the  earnest- 
ness and  aggres- 
siveness, and  the 
manner  in  which 
the    church    pre- 
sented   its     mes- 
sage,     that     her 
constant    conver- 
sation  with     her 
father    was   that 
he    might     start 
such     a     church 
among    her   peo- 
ple,    less      rigid 
and  narrow   and 
more     liberal     and 
methods  than  the  Methodist  Church. 
The  advice   of     the     minister 


tinned  auspiciously. 

From   the     very     beginning     the 
church  was  fortunate   in  a  devct 
membership,   willing   to    make    any 
sacrifice  to  carry 
their     enterprise 
through.      It     is 
r  el  ated      with 
much  pride   how 
Mrs.        Woodliff 
and  some   others 
would    make   ice 
cream  and  fancy 
cakes     in      their 
homes,  some  dis- 
tance       from 
the    church,    and 
Miss  Eiara  would 
haul    the    delica- 
cies        in        her 
"coaster"  to  the 
building   to   sell. 
Again,      some 
years  later,  when 
the  church  was  in 
IRVING   KEITH  MKHCHANT        financial    straits, 
a  committee    ap^ 
elastic     in    its     pealed  to  the  Church  Building  So- 
ciety for   aid.     The   Secretary  told 
the  committee  that  it  was  the  cus- 


sougbt,  and  on  June  8,  1864,  five  in-  tom  of  the  organization  to  hold  a 
terested  persons,  under  the  leader-  mortgage  against  church  property 
ship  of  Mr:  Edward  Woodliff,  met  whenever  loans,  were  made.  Th" 
at  a  private  house  to  take  into  con-  committee  was  as  silent  as  if  death 
sideration  the  organization  of  a  had  struck  it,  and  finally  the  chair- 
church.  For  three  months  this  man  said,  "We  do  not  believe  in 
group,  strengthened  by  others,  met  mortgages;  our  property  has  never 
for  weekly  prayer  meeting  and  held  been  so  encumbered.  We  will  get 
such  services  as  they  were  able,  and  the  money  ourselves." 
on, September  11th,  Mount  Zion  The  church  has  never  received 
Church  was  formally  organized  in  missionary  aid.  It  has  been  self- 
Plymouth  Church,  with     a     charter  sustaining  from  its  beginning.  True, 
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its  ministers  have  never  received 
respectable  stipends,  and  there 
have  been  times  when  the  finances 
were  low,  but  the  doors  have  al- 
ways been  open  and  every  penny 
legally  contracted  for  has  been 
paid.  Its  spirit  in  this  respect  has 
been  one  hundred  per  cent  liiRh, 
and  few  churches  can  boast  of  a 
better  record  for  just  dealing. 

Mount  Zion  has  been  exception- 
ally fortunate  in  its  niinistr>'.  J. 
H.  Muse  was  called  to  be  the  .fiist 
pastor,  and  under  his  wise  and  pa- 
tient leadership  the  church  received 
its  early  nurturing.  Passing  over 
several  x>astors,  not  that  they  are  not 
counted  worthy,  but  space  will  not 
permit  a  full  narrative,  we  come  to 
Rev.  Sterling  N.  Brown.  Mr.  Browii 
came  to  Mount  Zion  from  Oberlin, 
with  all  the  endowments  of  youth. 
He  found  a  church  somewhat  divid- 
ed in  its  fellowship,  but  he  went 
immediately  into  an  evangelistic 
mission.  As  a  result  of  this  eifort 
many  were  added  to  the  church, 
and  the  entire  membership  reconse- 
crated itself  to  assist  in  building  up 
the  work.  Under  Mr.  Brown's  lead- 
ership the  splendid  auditorium  in 
Avhich  the  services  have  been  heLl 
these  many  years  was  built.  The 
chapel  which  Mr.  Brown  found  was 
moved  back  and  made  to  serve  for 
a  social  center  and  to  house  the 
Sunday  School. 

Mr.  Brown  was  followed  by  Rev. 
Dan  W..  Shaw,  a  graduate  of  Boston 
University,  and  a  very  able  preach- 
er;! He  succeeded  well  in  making 
the  church  a  leading  religious  cen- 
ter of  the  citv.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Jesse  E.  Moorland,  who  re- 
mained with  the  church  but  two 
years.  This  pastorate  Avas  followed 
by  that  of  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Jackson 
who  served  the  people  well  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  has  since  en- 
tered the  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  is  known  in  his  con- 
ference  as  ^n  efficient  pastt)r  and 
administrator.  The  next  minister 
Rev.  George  V.  Clark,  is  well  and 


favorablv  known  to  many  readers 
of  this  magazine  He  directed  the 
work  so  well  during  the  nine  years 
of  his  sei-vices  that  the  church  has 
made  him  minister  emeritus. 

Under  the  leadership  of  this 
notable  group  of  men  the  church 
'combined  in  an  unusual  way  liber- 
ality in  faith  and  high  intellectual 
standards,  and  thicpugh  their  minis 
try  of  love  and  tlie  practic^al  man- 
ner in  which  the^  Interpreted  the 
teachings  oi  Jesiis,'  it  has  been  a  dis- 
tinct leaveniiig  force  in  the  religious 
life  of  the  colored  people  of 
Cleveland.  Their  J^re-eminent  de- 
sire was  that  there  should  be  among 
tiie  people  who  worehip  Within  its 
walls  neither  Jew  nor  Gr^et,  'l)ond 
nor  free,  male  nor  femalej  ricli  nor 
poor,  but  that  all  should  be  one  in 
Jesus  Christ  They  have  always 
discouraged  class  distinctions  and 
no  opportunity  was  given  any  man 
to  think  more  highly  of  niraseif 
than  he  ought  to  think.  Todaj 
there  is  a  splendid  family  spirit,  an 
excellent  Christian  morale  and 
those  barriers  which  often  separate 
men  are  not  found  within  its  walls. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  achievement 
of  thei^  fifty-five  years  'feas  been 
the  bringing  together'* 'of  people 
from  all  walks  of  life  into  a  com- 
mon d.iscipleship. 

If  the  test  of  a  tree  is  its  fruit. 
Mount  Zion  does  not  cumber  the 
ground.  It  has  not  simply  been  .1 
preaching  station  where  the  rehg- 
iously  inclined  have  come  to  liste?* 
to  a  sermon  and  go  back  to  their 
mental  and  moral  cobwebs,  but 
those  who  have  come  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  church  have  been 
renewed  in  spirit,  quickened  into 
life  and  inspired  with  lofty  ideals. 
They  have  been  taught  that  char- 
acter is  eloquent,  and  that  to  imbibe 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  catch  and  reflect 
His  teaching,  is  the  'highest  expres- 
sion of  life.  From  uo  pulpit  is  the 
gospel  of  honesty,  light  living,  re- 
liability, right  use  of  opportunity, 
peace,  good     will     and     prosperity 
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preached  more  vigorously.  It  lia; 
been  a  door  of  hope  and  inspiraticii 
to  many.  Boys  land  girls  have 
received  their  fii*st  inspiration  to 
seek  an  education  from  the  utter- 
ances of  the  minister.  Mount  Zion 
has  been  in  the  business  to  make 
men  better,  and  has  succeeded  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  A  church  that 
has  done  so  much  for  the  people 
ought  to  be  encouraged,  equipped 
and  financed  to  do  even  more  re- 
markable things. 

The  new  day  has  ^brought  new 
duties,  obligations  and  responsibil- 
ities. The  exodus  from  the  South 
has  increased  the  colored  popula- 
tion from  ten  to  twentv-five  thou- 
sand,  and  more  are  coming.  Those 
who  come  must  be  reached  with  a 
friendly  hand.  Mount  Zion  has 
stood  out  boldly  and  preached  fair 
play  and  the  minister  has  taken  a 
personal  interest  in  these  strangers 
wherever  he  has  found  them.  Our 
people  from  the  South  need  the 
ministry  of  Mount  Zion,  with  its 
quiet,  refining  atmosphere,  its  socia' 
contact,  its  sympathetic  spirit  and 
interest.  As  we  look  toward  the 
future  the  great  and  pressing  need 
is  a  building  adequately  equipped 
to  meet  this  social  and  religious 
need.  A  plant  such  as  we  shall  need 
to  carry  on     effectively     our     new 


work  ought  to  consist  of  an  air* 
torium  seating  eight  hundred;  a 
modern  Sunday  School  Department, 
so  that  the  work  of  religious  educa- 
tion may  be  done  well;  a  ladies' 
parlor;  dining  room;  kitchen;  social 
rooms  and  an  office  in  which  the 
administrative  end  can  be  take  i 
care  of.  Added  to  this  the  church 
should  secure  a  comfortable  par- 
sonage and  employ  a  trained  young 
woman  as  the  minister's  ajssist n 
It  will  take  fully  $75,000  to  bring 
all  this  about.  The  church  is  now 
considering  the  purchase  of  a  site 
to  cost  $14,500  in  a  community  two 
miles  east  of  the  present  location, 
which  within  a  few  years  will  be 
thickly  settled  with  colored  people. 
Cleveland  is  a  fertile  field  for  Con- 
gregationalism among  these  people. 
The  desire  for  the  Pilgrim  ideals  is 
high,  and  there  is  no  better  place  to 
invest  Congregational  money  than 
in  a  church  Avith  so  excellent  a  rec- 
ord and  the  spirit  to  *' carry  on'* 
left  them  by  the  nineteen  Plymouth 
Church  sent  out  in  1864.  Mount 
Zion  must  keep  faith  with  these 
men  and  women.  As  they  left  us  a 
rich  heritage,  we  must  enrich 
those  who  come  after  us.  To  equip 
Mount  Zion  for  service  jin  the  great 
days  ahead  is  the  denomination's 
immediate  task. 


SOME  NORTH  DAKOTA  PROBLEMS 


IN  Alamo,  which  is  mostly  Scandi- 
navian, there  are  two  Norwegian 
Lutheran  churches  and  a  church 
of  the  Latter  Day  Saints.  We  use  the 
church  belonging  to  the  Free  Luther- 
ans for  our  work,  as  it  was  intended 
for  a  community  church,  and  we  are 
hoping  that  they  will  in  time  unite 
with  us  in  our  work.  That  would 
greatly  solve  the  problem,  for  the 
people  all  understand  English  and 
could  readily  follow  and  assist  in  our 
'Bh^sh  services.  We  have  a  small 
Sunday  School  and  a  nice  little  par- 
sonage. 
The  Angle  work  is  the    most    en- 


couraging, as  there  are  more  Ameri- 
can people.  I  preach  out  there  everj' 
two  weeks  in  the  schoolhouse  and  have 
had  a  fine  attendance. 

The  Appam  work  is  interesting 
from  the  fact  that  the  congregation 
is  composed  almost  entirely  of  men 
who  are  wonderfully  fond  of  music 
and  do  some  wonderful  singing.  I 
preach  there  every  two  weeks  in  the 
evening.  Of  course  I  serve  at  a  dis- 
advantage because  of  not  having  a 
car  of  my  own.  I  have  to  depend  on 
people  to  take  me  around,  and  some- 
times I  fail  to  keep  my  appointments 
when  there  are  no  cars  available. 
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THE  HOME  MISSIONARY  PASTORS  ASSISTANT 


1"MIE  Home  Miasionarj-  Society 
is  trying  the  experiment  in  a 
few  places  by  furnishing  a 
faithful  pastor  in  an  important 
field,  a  lady  asaintant,  with  a  view 
to   thoroughgoing     service     to     the 


It    has  'a 
wheels, ' 


and    they 


BUOWN    PArj\CE— A    MOBRIDGE    HOTEL 

coniniunity.  One  of  these  plates  is 
Mobridge,  South  Dakota,  where  the 
Congregational  church  has  an  un- 
divided field  in  a  growing  town  with 
an  outstation  some  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant at  Trail  City.  Here  Rev.  Wil- 
liam P.  Ireland  is  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Louise  B,  Bsch.  The  following  ex- 
cerpts from  letters  of  Mrs.  Esch 
portray  vividly  the  importance  of 
a  kind  of  work  which  the  Society  is 
eager  to  extend  as  rap- 
idly as  funds  are  avail- 
able: 

"Mobridge  is  only 
twelve  years  old.  It 
was  practically  built  by 
the  C.  M.  &  St.  Paul 
B.  K.  They  erected  a 
bridge  over  the  Mis- 
souri River  at  this 
point,  and  that  gave 
the  town  its  name. 

"lieing  a  division  point 
there  are  railroad  offices 
employing  a  consider- 
able number  of  men 
and  women  in  the  various  depart- 
ments. The  'up-traeks'  (repair  de- 
partment)  and  roundhouse  and  ex- 


tensive ear  yards  use  a  great  many 

"The    population    is  variously   es- 
timated from   2,500    to    3,000.     The 
people     do     not     'stay     put'     long 
enough   to  be   counted, 
population 
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be  p 
Bj 
nnmi 
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most 

years  of  agi , 
are  raising  their  famil- 
ies, so  there  are  more 
small  children  than  1 
ever  saw  in  a  place  of  its 
size.  This  makes  our 
Cradle  Roll  and  our 
Primary  Department  of  the  Sun- 
day School  remarkablv  Inr^.  I 
think  the  Cradle  Roll  'will  nearly 
equal  the  entire  Sunday  School  en- 
rollment. Of  course,  these  young 
mothers  are  kept  at  home  a  great 
deal,  and  they  get  out  of  the  habit 
of  going  to  church.  This  fact  makes 
it  necessary  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
calling.  Being  snch  young  moth- 
ers, and  most  of  them  far  from  their 
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own  mothers,  I  find  it  of  great  value 
in  getting  into  close  touch  with 
them  that  I  have  raised  a  family  of 
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my  own  and  that  I  learned  many 
things  of  practical  value  ficiii  my 
doctor-husband. 

"Only  a  short  time  ago  I  was 
called  to  the  phone  by  a  mother  of 
four  little  ones.     She     asked,     'On 

which  side  is  the  appendix?  M is 

having  severe  pain  in  his  aide,  and 
I  am  so  worried  for  fsar  it  may  be 
appendicitis.  I  hate  to  have  the 
doctor  know  how  ignorant  I  am, 
but  I  don't  mind  asking  you.'  Pti' 
wa.s  greatly  relieved  and  perfectly 
satisfi(>d  with  my  simple  iuformation 
and  advice. 

"I  called  on  a  young  bride  a  few 
week  ago  and  she  told  nie  of  some 
of  her  trying  experiences  in  hous  - 
keeping.  When  I  told  her  how  glad 
I  would  be  to  answer  any  of  her 
questions  or  help  her  in  any  way, 
she  said,  'I  hated  to  ask  any  of  tlie 
young  women  I  know,  but  I  could 
come  to  you  with  anything  for  yoi 
seem  so  much  like  my  mother.' 

These  two  incidents  show  why  I 
put  sucli  stress  on  my  calling.  I 
have  made  about  six  hundred  calls 
during  the  first  six  months  of  (lie 
year." 


Excerpt!  From  ■  Letter  Deecriblng  Mr*. 

Etch's  Firet  Trip  to  Trail 

City. 

"Arrived  at  Trail  City,  I  awak- 
ened to  the  realizatiou  that  human 
nature  is  much  the  same  the  worhl 
over.  1  was  given  a  most  cordial 
welcome  as  soon  as  I  alighted  from 
the  train,  and  was  taken  into  the 
rooms  of  the  station  agent  and  his 
family  where  1  found  an  abundant 
hospitality.  My  hostess  and  I  spent 
the  afternoon  in  calling  at  the  homes 
of  the  eight  or  more  families  that 
were  interested  in  the  establishment 
of  a  cluireh  and  Sunday  S«-'hool  in 
the  little  village.  We  found  the 
people  had  come  from  OJiio,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Texas,  and  a 
few  who  had  always  lived  in  the 
Dakotas.  Most  of  them  had  been 
used  to  ehureh^oing  at  some  time 
and  all  were  feeling  the  need  of  re- 
ligious service.  The  few  that  were 
indifferent  about  it  for  themselves 
were  anxious  for  a  Sunday  School 
for  their  children.  There  were  the 
usual  doubters  who  thought  it 
couldn't  be  done,  but,  thank  the 
Lord,  there   were  also     the     brave 
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ones  who,  though  realizing  that  it 
was  not  going  to  be  easy,  had  faith 
to  believe  that  it  could  be  done — 
at  any  rate,  that  it  was  worth  try- 
ing, 

**  Sunday  morning  thirty-one  peo- 
ple of  widely  varying  ages  assem- 
bled in  the  schoolhouse.  We  found 
eighteen  hymnbooks  alike  and 
everj'body  ready  to  sing,  but  no  one 
ready  to  play  the  organ;  so  I  was 
exceedingly  glad  that  I  had  played 
at  Sunday  School  and  prayer  meet- 
ing so  often  back  home  and  could 
play  and  lead  the  singing  too. 

**  Secretary  Juell  had  ordered  the 
Sunday  School  supplies,  but  they 
had  not  arrived,  and  so  I  told  the 
story  of  how  Israel  came  to  be  in 
Egypt;  how  God  raised  up  Moses 
to  be  their  leader  and  trained  him 
for  leadership,  bringing  the  story 
up  to  the  Sunday  School  lesson.  In 
spite  of  the  great  diversity  in  age, 
the  recital  held  them  quiet  for 
forty  minutes!  Not  one  person 
yawned  politely  behind  his  hand  or 
looked  slyly  at  his  watch,  or  did  any 
of  those  things  that  the  usual  con- 
gregation would  have  done  long  be- 
fore forty  minutes  had  passed.  The 
collection  was  $2.58. 

''The  group  in  the  morning  had 
filled  all  the  available  *  sittings'  and 
so  the  word  went  around  that  ex- 
tra chairs  would  be  needed.  That 
night  as  we  hurried  across  the 
prairie  to  the  schoolhouse, 
there  '  were  people  from  dif- 
ferent directions,  some  carrying 
chairs,  some  lamps,  some  coal,  and 
several  had  lanterns.  Fifty-three 
were  finally  packed  in  and  there 
was  standing  room  only  when  the 
last  half  dozen  arrived.  Eighteen 
song  books  for  more  than  fifty  peo- 
ple! If  I  could  play  without  a 
book,  three  more  people  could  sing, 
so  I  was  thankful  again  for  the 
years  of  training  at  home  which 
made  me  familiar  with  the  old 
church  music.  By  the  aid  of  the 
lanterns,  in  addition  to  the  lamps, 
nearly    everybody  managed    to    see 


the  words  and  to  sing.  A  good 
basso  voice  made  itself  heard  over 
in  one  corner,  two  or  three  so- 
pranos down  in  the  center,  a  falter- 
ing tenor  at  another  point;  and 
after  service  we  found  that  the 
basso  had  had  eight  years  of  ex- 
perience in  a  church  choir  some 
years  back  and  was  very  enthusi- 
astic about  getting  a  choir  togeth- 
er. So  before  we  parted  that  night 
there  was  a  plan  for  a  choir,  and  a 
young  woman  had  volunteered  to 
'practice  up'  so  that  she  could  play 
the  organ. 

*'No  pulpit  orator  could  have  held 
an  audience  more  spellbound  than 
my  simple  talk  did  that  group  of 
folks — not  because  of  any  eloquence 
on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  but  be- 
cause of  the  soul  hunger  of  the  lis- 
teners. They  are  certainly  good 
givers  as  well  as  listeners — offering 
$5.18  that  evening. 

"The  next  morning  a  dear  good 
woman  who  had  a  three  weeks'  old 
baby  remarked,  *I  was  the  only  one 
at  home  in  the  whole  town,  I  think.' 

"People  coming  in  for  mail  or 
trading  Monday  morning  heard 
about  the  service  and  said  they 
wanted  their  children  to  corae  as 
often  as  the  weather  would  permit, 
and  whole  families  will  come  in 
from  as  far  as  eight  or  ten  miles  as 
soon  as  the  roads  are  in  any  fair 
kind  of  condition  Two  young  la- 
dies walked  in  over  two  miles  in  the 
morning  and  came  again  at  nigj  , 
bringing  their  parents  with  them. 

"There  is  so  little  in  the  way  of 
social  life  in  the  community  that  the 
church  means  much  in  bringing  the 
people  together.  Their  enthusiasm 
in  planning  for  choir  rehearsal  and 
for  church  suppers  shows  how  much 
they  need  the  social  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  life  which  the  church  ivill 
bring.  A  young  married  man  who 
had  lived  there  less  than  a  year 
said  to  me,  'I  don't  think  I  ever 
lived  any  place  where  so  many  peo- 
ple have  been  up  against  such  U^rd 
experiences  ^s  nearly  all    of    these 
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people  have.  It  seemed  to  me  when 
I  first  came  that  they  had  all  for- 
gotten how  to  have  a  good  time.  I've 
played  the  clown  so  mnch  since  I 
came  that  1  am  afraid  they  think  I 


am  a  fool,  but  anyway  they  learned 
how  to  laugh.'  What  could  bring 
such  real  joy  into  the  lives  of  these 
people  as  the  Christ  and  His  ser- 
vice?'' 


#     4k     4k 


A  WORD  FROM  A  CZECHaSLOVAK  PASTOR 


I  wish  is  were  possible  to  put  into 
print  everj-thing  that  has  oc- 
curred in  this  parish  in  the  last 
six  or  eight  months.  It  seems  too  bad 
that  so  much  which  is  of  real  interest 
to  Congregationalists  should  have  to 
be  omitted,  but  space  will  not  allow 
more  than  a  brief  review  of  the  leal 
ing  items  on  a  large  program. 

During  the  first  weeks  of  April 
our  ever^'^  effort  was  directed  toward 
having  a  successful  Easter  service. 
Special  prayers  were  made  and  special 
meetings  held.  God  blessed  our  en- 
deavors, for  two  members  were  receiv- 
ed into  the  church  and  three  chil- 
dren were  baptized.  During  this 
month  I  was  especially  glad  to  be 
able  to  attend  an.  Association  meet- 
ing. 

In  May  the  State  Conference  wafi 
held.  The  trip  cost  both  time  and 
money,  for  the  meeting  was  held  in 
the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the 
state,  but  it  proved  helpful  and 
interesting. 

In  May  the  Czecho-Slovak  head- 
quarters sent  our  church  a  request 
to  assist  in  raising  money  for  widows 
and  orphans  in  the  old  country. 
Pour  members  of  our  congregation 
were  appointed  for  this  service  and 
420  dollars  were  collected.  While 
raising  this  money  we  came  into  con- 


tact with  many  people  we  had  not 
known  before,  and  it  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  us  to  be  able  to  let  them 
see  that  the  ** Salvation  Army,"  as 
they  call  us,  is  patriotic  as  well  as 
Christian. 

After  this  work  had  been  success- 
fully accomplished,  we  turned  our 
attention  to  the  church  building  and 
spent  considerable  tim<;  in  trying  to' 
improve  its  appearance  and  make  it 
more  attractive.  We  are  hoping  soon 
to  remodel  the  basement  in  such  a 
\viay  that  it  can  be  used  for  purposes 
of  recreation  and  entertainment. 

At*  present  we  are  fixing  our  old 
folding  organ  preparatory  to  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  in  the  street.  We  have 
found  that  the  best  way  to  convince 
people  that  we  are  their  friends  and 
want  them  with  us  is  to  go  on  the 
street  and  meet  them.  It  is  a  great 
grief  to  us  that  this  little  organ  i 
giving  out  and  with  the  heavy  ex- 
pense the  church  is  under  at  the 
present  time  we  are  quite  unable  to 
replace  it.  Its  original  cost  was  only 
twenty-five  dollars  and  a  new  one 
would,  be  of  the  greatest  service  to 
us  just  now.  As  a  rule  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  bring  people  into  church, 
and  these  street  meetings  have  been 
of  incalculable  value  along  this  line 
in  the  past.  It  is  our  hope  to  make 
them  more  effective  in  the  future. 


«     «     4k 

The  divine  counsel  comes,  first,  to  all  those  who  are  paddling  in  the 
margin  of  Bible  research.  There  is  no  book  in  the  world  that  demands 
so  much  of  our  attention  as  the  Bible.  Yet  nine-tenths  of  Christian  men 
get  no  more  than  akle-deep.  The  sea  of  God's  word  is  not  like  Geuesaret, 
twelve  miles  by  six,  but  boundless;  and  in  any  one  direction  you  can  sail 
on  forever.  Why  then  confine  yourself  to  a  short  Psalm,  or  to  a  few 
verses  of  an  Epistle?  The  largest  fish  are  not  near  the  shore.  Sail  away, 
oh,  ye  mariners,  for  eternity!    Launch  out  into  the  deep. — Talmage. 
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THE  C-  H,  M,  S-  TREASURY 

CHARLES  H.  BAKER,  Treasurer 


MONTHLY  COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 


GIFTS  FROM  TH£  LIVING 

1919 

Contribu- 
tions 

From 

State 

SocieUee 

ToUl 

NetATan- 
PaldSUte    able  for 
SoeleUes     National 
Work 

LBOACIBS 

FOR  THE 

MONTH 

OF 

AT'stt  flT«  preTlous  jean 
rnwOTt  year 

3.489.63 
3.908.24 

1.450.53 
2.224.63 

4.940.16 
6.132.77 

1.109.33 
1.420.33 

3.830.83 
4.712.44 

4.280.14 
S.941S( 

Inoreue t . . .  1 4  * . . . 

418.61 

774.00 

1,192.61 

3U.00 

88L$1 

2.661.40 

SEPTEMBER 

DecTMse ..wti«x.4  4  4.i 

1 
1 

FOE 

SIX 

AT'se  llTe  prerione  7Mn 
Preeent  year. .........^ 44 

33.24L66 
46,137.71 

13.338.45 
15.601.46 

46.580.U 
60,739.17 

14.977.26 
16.000.92 

31.602.85 
44.738.25 

78,267.59 
54.519J1 

MONTHS 

FROM 

Increase ..#•... 

11.896.06 

•- 

2.263.01 

14.169.06 

1.023.66 

13.135.40 

APRU.  1 

Decrease; 

23.738JS 

j  .  i  Matured  Conditional  Gifts  (6  months)  $24,250.00.    Last  year  sarme  period  $900  00 


A  STUDY  IN  FINANCES 

September  shows  another  increase  in  the  contributions,  amounting  to 
$881.61  i]i  th'3  net  available  for  the  national  work.  For  the  six  months 
the  gain  is  over  $13,000.    There  is  real  encouragement  in  this. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  receipts  from  this  source 
cover  but  about  forty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  current  needs  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  that  there  have  been  no  corresponding  increases  in  the  other 
items  of  income.  Legacy  receipts  are  equalized  and  are  the  same  this 
year  as  for  several  years  past.  There  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  income 
from  investments,  so  that  all  in  all  the  increase  in  receipts  is  about  fifteen 
to  twenty  per  cent  over  against  an  increase  in  cost  of  nearer  Mty  per 
cent.  Friends  of  the  Society  can  understand,  therefore,  the  importance  of 
further  increase  in  the  receipts  from  contributions,  and  especially  so  if  we 
are  to  meet  additional  urgent  demands  upon  our  treasury. 

The  Conffregrational  Home  Missionary  Society  has  three  main  sources  of  Income. 
Legracies  furnish,  thougrh  very  irregularly,  approximately  forty-eight  per  cent,  or 
$120,000  annually.  To  avoid  fluctuation,  when  more  is  received,  it  is  placed  in  the 
Legacy  Equalization  Fund.  Investments  furnish  nine  per  cent,  or  about  $22,000  an- 
nually. Contributions  from  churches,  societies  and  individuals  afford  substantially 
forty-three  per  cent,  or  $108,000  annually.  For  all  but  eighteen  states  the  treajsurer 
of  The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society  receives  and  expends  these  contribu- 
tions. In  those  eighteen  states,  affiliated  organizations  administer  home  missionary 
work  in  co-operation  with  The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society.  Each  of 
these  organizations  forwards  a  percentage  of  Its  undesignated  receipts  to  the  national 
treasury.  To  each  of  these  the  national  treasury  forwards  a  percentage  of  undesig- 
nated contributions  from  each  state  respectively.  The  percentage  to  The  Congrega- 
tional Home  Missionary  Society  in  the  various  states  are  as  follows: 

CaJifornia  (North).  10;  California  (South),.  5;  Connecticut.  60;  Illinois.  25:  Iowa,  25; 
Kansas,  5;  Maine.  10;  Massachusetts,  33  1-3;  Michigan,  15;  Minnesota,  5;  Missouri.  6: 
Nebraska,  5;  New  Hampshire.  47;  New  lork,  10;  Ohio,  13;  Rhode  Island.  20:  Vermont, 
28;   Washington.   3;   Wisconsin.   10. 
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Autocracy  cannot  live  with  Christianity  and  Democracy  cannot  live  , 
without  it.  Autocracy  is  built  upon  the  control  of  the  many  by  the  selfish 
force  of  the  few.  Democracy  is  built  upon  the  consent  of  the  many  and 
the  common  service  of  all.  There  are  just  two  master  ideals  of  nations 
and  of  men:  The  one,  dominion  over  others  by  force  for  the  selfish  gain 
of  a  few — ^the  ideal  of  Caesar;  the  other,  service  to  others  for  the  common 
good  of  all — the  ideal  of  Christ.  Between  these  two  ideals,  there  is  an 
iiTeconcilable  conflict,  for  the  one  issues  in  the  dominion  of  a  despotic 
class  and  the  other  in  the  dominion  of  a  free  people.  The  same  conflict 
goes  on  in  the  life  of  every  nation  and  of  every  soul.  The  leadership  that 
will  save  America  must  be  the  leadership  that  regards  every  soul  as  of 
priceless  worth,  that  respects  the  dignity  of  personality  in  rich  and  poor 
and  old  and  young  of  every  class  and  creed  and  tongue. 

Thirty-eight  leading  Negro  educators  in  North  Carolina  have  an- 
nounced a  definite  platform  in  order  to  allay  distrust  and  put  an  end  to 
hostility. 

The  platform  condemns  all"  advocacy  of  social  equality  or  intermar- 
riage between  the  races,  and  opposes  any  appeal  to  force  to  cure  injustices 
complained  of. 

**Any  individual  or  society  In  or  out  of  the  State  that  advocates  the 
intermingling  of  the  races  on  terms  of  social  equality  and  intermarriage 
of  races  is  doing  great  harm  to  the  Negro,  for  wherever  tliis  doctrine  finds 
lodgment  it  stirs  race  prejudice  in  the  South  and  threatens  the  well-being 
of  both  races,''  reads  the  statement,  adding  further  on: 

"Wherever  injustice  appears,  there  is  entirely  too  much  said  by  self- 
appointed  leaders  outside  and  inside  the  State  about  an  appeal  to  force. 
Those  who  intimate  that  such  an  appeal  will  in  any  way  be  beneficial  are 
the  most  dangerous  enemies  to  all." 

«    «     % 

There  is  not  a  thoughtful  Negro  in  America  who  does  not  know  that 
the  Negro  will  not  achieve  the  things  his  heart  desires  through  criminal 
appeals  to  violence. 

«    «    « 

Reiteration  is  the  secret  of  conviction.  Tliorefoi-e  avo  say  it  again,  and 
over  and  over. 
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LIBERTY   ENLIGHTENING   THE   WORLD 

AT  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  New  York  there  stands  upon  a  small 
island  a  colossal  statue  named  "Liberty  Enlightening  the  World." 
The  ships  of  all  nations  hail  it  when  they  arrive,  and  the  oppressed 
peoples  of  foreign  lauds  take  fresh  hope  and  courage.  They  have  heard 
about  liberty  and  are  eager  for  it.  They  have  not  heard  so  much  about 
enlightenment.  Its  meaning  has  no  special  significance  to  most  of  them. 
Indeed — for  the  most  part — ^they  have  but  a  very  imperfect  comprehen- 
sion of  the  real  meaning  of  liberty.  They  will  leam  or  their  children  will 
that  liberty  does  not  enlighten  the  world.  Liberty  gives  people  their  chance 
to  become  enlightened.  People  can  live  on  with  their  liberty  in  mental  or 
moral  darkness  as  millions  do,  or  they  eaji  use  their  liberty  to  secure  en- 
lightenment. Liberty  brings  the  chaneC'  Enli^itenment  means  apprecia- 
tion of  privilege  and  purpose  to  improve,  and  so  far  forth  the  banishment 
of  ignorance.  It  means  thought  and'  the  will  and  power  to  follow  the 
thought  into  life  and  conduct.  It  meand  intelligenite  and  knowledge.  It 
means  above  all  the  knowledge  which  stands  for  moral  character  and 
moral  power.  Only  as  the  chance  for  enlightenment  is  taken  by  persons 
one  by  one  and  resolutely  held  does  liberty  enlighten  anywhere. 

Liberty  is  given  for  enlightenment.  Misuse  liberty,  and  yon  have  the 
bitter  penalties  of  a  perverted  good.  Whether  a  good  -will  be  good  for  us 
depends  upon  the  tlsc  we  make  of  it.  Liberty  perverted  i.s  a  curse.  It 
means  mobe;  it  means  crime.  It  means  the  I.  W.  W.  It  means  Bolsheviki. 
It  means  anarchy.    It  means  death  to  a  true  civilization! 

The  A.  M.  A.  has  sought  in  all  these  years  to  bring  enlightenment  to 
liberty.  This  is  its  work :  to  give  light  and  to  save  life.  Since  the  great 
majority  of  all  peoples  everywhere  must  earn  tlieir  daily  bread,  tbeir 
homes  and  their  places  in  life,  by  bodily  labor  we  have  aecenluatod  the 
importaiicc  of  intelligence  in  industry.  l*'<ir  n  people  Ix'ginuing  their  his- 
tory with  liberty  and  its  privileges  this  is  absolutely  i-ssentiai.  For  all 
peoples,  it  is  imiwrlaut  if  the  great  iiody  of  them  arc  1»  bo  anythirit;  nmre 
than  u  kind  of  higher  animal  in  the  work  of  life, 
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But  intelligent  industry  means  the  power  to  think  clearly,  truly  and 
thoroughly.  This  is  the  bottom  fact  of  all  progress  for  a  person,  or  col- 
lectively for  a  people.  There  must  be  the  power  and  skill  to  apply  thought 
and  knowledge  to  the  actual  and  conscious  needs  of  daily  life  in  the  var- 
ious industries;  the  power  to  improve,  the  power  to  invent,  the  power  to 
apply  scientific  knowledge  to  material  ends.  This  comes  with  intellectual 
education.  It  is  evident  that  for  progressive  life  in  whatever  direction  it 
may  take,  the  better  and  more  thorough  the  mental  furnishing  the  greater 
will  be  the  power  of  those  who  receive  4t,  and  their  ability  also  to  be  an 
uplifting  hope  for  others  not  equally  privileged.  When  we  ask  for  an 
education  that  is  practical,  there  is  nothing  more  practical  than  mental 
power.  The  difference  between  the  cabin  of  old  time  and  the  refined  homos 
of  the  present  is  in  the  mind.  In  the  long  run  material  welfare  is  not 
secure  except  by  intellectual  power,  care,  and  protection. 

Hence  our  stress  upon  the  higher  studies  which  develop  the  mind  and 
strengthen  it  for  the  sake  of  the  enlarging  and  developing  life,  for  a  mere 
elementary  education  is  not  equal  to  this.  Add  to  this  that  we  are  prepar- 
ing teachers  whose  direct  mission  shall  be  a  wise  guidance  of  youth,  and 
we  have  our  theory  of  education  and  the  reason  for  the  emphasis  we  pla«e 
upon  intellectual  strength  and  moral  character  and  moral  power. 

Once  more;  education  which  neglects  the  very  highest  part  of  our 
nature  is  lamentably  insufficient.  If  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  cannot  be 
put  into  every  science,  into  every  form  of  work,  we  may  look  in  vain  for 
the  secret  of  life.  Here  is  the  light  of  the  world.  In  the  last  analysis,  the 
hope  of  a  people  like  the  hope  of  a  soul  does  not  rest  in  property,  nor  in 
intellectual  possession ;  it  does  not  rest  in  one  form  of  education  or  another. 
It  is  not  enough  to  educate  the  head  or  the  hand  or  both.  Man  may  work 
with  education,  he  may  work  with  the  material,  but  he  is  to  live  in  tho 
spiritual. 

The  truth  that  we  have  ever  held  aloft  and  which  we  propose  to  do, 
is  that  the  great  spiritual  principles  of  Jesus  Christ  are  not  only  the 
foundations  of  character  but  as  such  are  the  most  i>owerful  stimulation  to 
material  progress  and  the  genuine  blessings  of  a  worthy  ** civilization."  So 
while  our  theory  is  to  educate  in  all  ways  for  whatever  there  may  be  of 
possibility  in  manhood  and  womanhood  in  those  taught,  we  may  not  forgfet 
that  the  motives  of  Christianity  are  underneath  all  that  is  and  all  that 
there  is  to  be.  Over  all  the  instruction  in  every  line  of  it,  over  all  the 
thought,  all  the  life,  all  the  work  and  all  the  development,  the  Lord  Christ 
must  sit  in  Empire.  As  this  has  been  the  inspiration  through  the  passing 
years,  this  Avill  be  the  courage,  the  patience  of  hope  and  the  support  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Thus  liberty  enlightens  life  when  life' accepts  its  opportunity.  And 
"Liberty"  will  enlighten  tlie  world  only  as  the  world  follows  him  who 
said  **I  am  the  light  of  the  world;  he  that  followeth  me  shall  have  the 
light  of  life." 
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RETROSPECT 

WHEN  the  A-  M.  A.  began  its  work  for  the  emancipated  slave,  it 
faced  at  once  the  facts  and  conditions  which  of  themselves  de- 
veloped its  policy. 
Pour  millions  of  undeveloped  people  in  dense  ignorance,  turned  loose, 
were  sheltered  in  miserable  cabins  in  absolute  poverty.  The  slave  code 
had  made  no  provision  for  the  cultivation  or  exercise  of  their  forethought, 
self  reliance  or  habits  of  economy.  Self-hood  had  small  recognition,  and 
self-respect  had  scant  encouragment.  Family  government  of  necessity 
was  of  the  rudest  kind.  Ingrained  habits  of  suspicion  and  distrust  begot- 
ten by  stevery  made  for  the  practice  of  a  common  deception.  Under  these 
conditions,  the  A.  M.  A.  went  to  the  rescue. 

SufiScient  time  has  elapsed  to  appraise  the  value  of  the  methods  and 
policy  which  these  conditions  determined  and  the  wisdom  of  which  the 
years  of  our  experience  have  confirmed. 

Education  first;  schools  of  the  Association  were  the  right  kind  of 
schools.  Without  waiting  for  costly  buildings  to  consume  the  funds  and 
delay  results,  plain  but  substantial  structures  were  at  once  opened  and  as 
soon  filled  with  eager  pupils  of  all  ages.  The  money  is  put  into  the  work 
and  not  into  expensive  structures.  How  permanent  the  school  in  a  given 
locality  would  be  no  one  could  foretell-  Even  now  after  fifty  years,  schools 
are  surrendered  when  necessity  demands  or  the  needs  are  otherwise  met. 
This  was  the  wisdom  of  the  fathers  in  the  times  of  transition-  -to  wait  and 
see. 

Teachei-s  were  not  only  to  instruct  in  **book  learning,"  but  were 
missionaries  to  visit  the  people  in  their  rude  habitations  and  to  teach 
them  what  a  true  home  really  means.  Since  ignorance  means  poverty  in 
its  various  forms,  they  must  not  be  content  with  it.  They  must  be  taught 
that  it  is  a  menace  not  only  to  their  individual  welfare  but  alike  to  the 
civilization  to  which  they  were  now  to  aspire.  They  must  learn  also  that 
home  means  more  than  a  place  to  stay  in;  that  family  life  and  home  gov- 
ernment should  have  Christian  ideals  and  principles,  and  that  true  religion 
must  be  guided  by  intelligence  and  not  merely  by  emotion.  Thus  the 
problem  of  the  Negro  was  recognized  as  the  problem  of  humanity,  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man  was  to  be  the  text  of  the  Association  in  every  depart- 
ment of  its  endeavors.  With  this  spirit  and  in  these  methods,  this  unde- 
veloped people  would  work  out  not  only  their  temporal  salvation,  but 
would  more  readily  realize  the  supreme  grace  of  God. 

The  results  after  fifty  j^ears  shoAv  that  there  was  no  mistake  in 
thought  or  puil>ose.  Wherever  the  A.  M.  A.  schools  have  been  intoJligenoe 
has  taken  the  place  of  ignorance,  true  homes  have  been  established,  fore- 
thought has  been  learned,  practical  self  reliance  has  displaced  dependence, 
and  self  respect  has  come  with  new  ideas  of  manhood  and  womaiiiiood. 
Families  are  now  caring  for  family  records,  home  government  has  some 
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thing  like  its  true  interpretation  among  those  who  have  risen.  Honesty 
and  honor  are  a  general  as  formerly  was  their  absence.  In  short,  wher- 
ever the  Association  schools  have  been  the  people  have  within  fifty  years 
been  made  over.  Among  them  will  be  found  relatively  few  of  the  wrongs 
and  evils  which  afflict  life.  Those  who  have  gone  out  from  our  schools 
are  peace  makers.  None  of  them  are  appealing  to  violence  for  the  rights 
which  they  seek  and  should  have.  During  this  period,  many  theories  have 
been  advanced  as  to  the  instruction  of  the  Negro  and  the  solution  of  his 
problem.  Let  those  which  have  stood  the  test  and  proven  their  value 
speak  for  themselves. 

Perhaps  the  supreme  accomplishment  has  been  in  the  religious  char- 
acter and  life.  Planted  with  our  schools  were  Christian  churches.  In 
many  cases,  they  were  twins.  We  did  not  wait  for  great  structures.  Many 
of  them  were  modest  places  for  the  inculcation  of  a  right  conception  of 
Christianity.  In  them,  the  way  of  Christ  was  taught  not  only  to  mean 
reverence  for  God  and  His  laws  but  the  outgrowth  of  these  in  honesty, 
morality  and  good  conduct  in  Christian  character.  Right  appreciation  of 
truth,  the  fruitage  of  the  years,  made  for  intelligent  ministry  for  an  intel- 
ligent people. 

L#et  the  wise  leadership  of  the  graduates  of  our  higher  institutions 
speak  for  the  work  of  fifty  years.  Our  pupils  are  pastors  of  churches  of 
every  denomination.  They  are  on  the  Board  of  Bishops;  the  grandchild- 
ren of  those  who  could  not  read  in  the  faculties  of  college,  presidents  and 
professors;  they  are  physicians,  lawyers,  editors,  authors,  a  mighty  force  in 
the  development  of  a  race.  Prom  the  beginning,  the  Association  has  stood 
for  the  possibilities,  and  the  question  of  race  leadership  has  never  been 
out  of  thought  or  purpose. 

Out  of  this  a  missionary  spirit  is  coming  to  be  worthy  of  the  name.  As 
we  have  taught  and  exemplified  brotherhood,  the  spirit  of  it  has  been 
caught  and  is  now  reaching  out  to  others.  As  the  churches  have  grown  in 
strength  and  have  come  towards  and  into  self  support,  they  have  estab- 
lished neighborhood  Sunday-Schools;  have  organized  benevolent  and 
eleemosynary  institutions;  have  instituted  community  work.  At  the  same 
time,  they  have  heard  the  call  of  the  ignorant  and  needy  souls  of  other 
lands.  Many  places  in  the  dark  continent  which  was  the  home  of  their 
fathers  are  receiving  the  light  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  from  the  pupils  of 
our  schools  and  churches. 

Again,  the  development  of  an  undeveloped  people  is  conditioned 
upon  its  thrift  and  its  industrial  progress  and  prosperity.  The  Association 
did  not  hold  this  as  the  supreme  requisite  in  instruction,  because  Christian 
education  may  be  trusted  in  great  part  to  work  out  its  temporal  salvation. 
But  it  did  not  forget  how  much  depends  upon  industrial  properity.  For 
this  reason,  the  Association  early  in  its  work  introduced  agricultural  and 
mechanical  training,  maintaining  departments  of  farming,  woodworking, 
ironworking  and  architecture,  while  for  girls  were  the  domestic  sciences, 
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cooking,  sewing,  dressmaking,  and  related  industries.  Thousands  of  me- 
chanics and  tradesmen  have  been  and  are  now  profiting  by  these  agencies. 
Of  the  Negro  merchants,  bankers,  real  estate  dealers,  as  well  as  skilled 
mechanics,  showing  the  mettle  of  their  pasture,  not  a  few  are  the  products 
of  our  schools.  The  Association  does  not  live  in  the  past,  but  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  past  when  it  has  been  justified  gives  new  impulse  and  heart  for 
the  future. 


A  CALL  FOR  JUSTICE 

Administrative     Commit-     and  silent,  men  beaten,  hanged  and 


I  tee  of  the  Federal  Council  .of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  Amer- 
ica has  issued  an  address  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  calling 
for  justice  to  the  Negro.  In  the 
fellowship  of  this  Federal  Council 
are  included  3,939,852  membei-s  of 
Negro  churches.  Hence,  it  ad- 
dresses the  conscience  of  both  races 
when  it  says: 

"We  must  face  frankly  the  fact 
that  a  most  dangerous  interracial 
situation  now  threatens  our  country. 
The  problems  growing  out  of  the 
presence  of  two  races  in  America 
are  clearly  seen  to  be  nation-wide, 
and  the  adjustments  must  necessar- 
ily be  made  on  the  basis  of  national 
responsibility.  The  outbreaks  in 
several  cities  and  the  persistence  of 
the  anarchy  and  treaso,n  of  lynch- 
law  imperil  our  democracy. 

The  actual  practice  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  brotherhood  of  Christ 
can  prevent  such  conflicts  and  noth- 
ing else  will.  The  Church  must  of- 
fer the  ideals,  the  program  and  the 
leadership  in  this  crisis.  The  Church 
must  meet  its  obligation,  or  leader- 
ship will  pass  not  only  to  secular 
agencies,  economic  or  socialistic,  but 
to  forces  that  are  destructive  of 
civilization. 

We  must  confess  that  the  Church 
and  its  ministry  as  related  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Negro  has  been  too 
little  inspired  by  the  fundamental 
principles  and  ideals  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Communities  that  have  ex- 
pressed horror  over  atrocities 
abroad,   have   seen,   almost  unmoved 


also  burned  by  the  mob. 

The  Negro  has  ever  shown  pro- 
found faith  in  Qod  and  has  always 
looked  to  the  Church  for  leader- 
ship, for  counsel  and  for  guidance. 
The  Church  which  for  fifty  years 
has  a  record  of  almost  unmatched 
service  in  the  education  and  better- 
ment of  the  race  will  now  be  re- 
creant to  her  trust  and  lose  her 
birth-right  of  service  if  she  does  not 
meet  this  confidence  with  a  full 
sense  of  responsibility  and  a  full 
measure  of  service  for  justice,  peace 
and  goodwill.  To  this  end  we  there- 
fore urge  upon  the  Church,  her 
ministry  and  membership  this  con- 
structive program: 

1.  The  Government,  local,  state 
and  national,  should  impartially 
guarantee  to  all  classes  security  of 
life  and  of  property.  When  men 
and  women  are  lynched  with  no 
protection  from  officers  or  courts, 
law  and  order  are  trampled  under 
foot.  We  call  upon  the  pulpit,  the 
press  and  all  good  people  to  create 
a  public  sentiment  that  will  sup- 
port necessary  legislation  for  the 
enforcement  of  existing  laws,  that 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness may  be  equally  assured  to  all 
classes- 

2.  The  Negro  should  have  econ- 
omic justice,  equal  opportunity  to 
get  and  hold  work  on  the  same 
terms  as  other  men,  with  equal  pay 
for  equal  work,  and  with  fair  work- 
ing and  living  conditions.  The  en- 
trance of  large  numbers  of  Negroes 
into  the  various  industries  empha- 
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sizes  the  necessity  of  an  immediate 
amicable  adjustment  of  relations 
with  white  employers  and  fellow- 
workers. 

3.  We  call  upon  men  and  women 
everywhere  to  protect  the  sanctity 
of  home  and  womanhood.  We  record 
with  satisfaction  the  growing  en- 
listment of  Negro  leaders  in  a  pro- 
gram of  education  and  Christianiza- 
tion  such  as  tends  to  prevent  crimes 
that  provoke  mob  violence.  The 
home  of  the  Negro  should  receive 
the  same  measure  of  respect  and 
protection  as  that  of  other  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  sanctity  of  his  home 
relations  should  be  safeguarded  in 
every  possible  way.  Swift  and  im- 
partial action  of  the  law  should 
strike  the  violator  of  the  sanctity 
of  any  home,  white  or  black. 

4.  We  recognize  as  fundamental 
to  the  welfare  and  eflBciency  of  so- 
ciety that  adequate  recreational  pro- 
visions be  made  available  for  Negro 
citizens. 

5.  We  strongly  endorse  the  plea 
of  the  Negro  for  equal  traveling 
accommodations  for  equal  charges. 

6.  Adequate  educational  facili- 
ties for  Negro  children  and  youth 
should  be  provided  not  only  as  a  na- 
tional obligation  but  also  as  a 
necessity  for  national  welfare.  We 
emphasize  the  urgency  of  giving  to 
the  Negro  his  full  share  of  local 
and  national  funds. 

7.  Qualifications  for  franchise 
should  be  administered  irrespective 


of  race,  creed  or  color. 

8.  Closer  co-operation  between 
the  races  should  be  promoted  by  or- 
ganizing local  committees  of  white 
and  colored  people  in  towns  and 
communities  for  the  consideration  of 
inter-racial  welfare.  All  possible 
agencies  should  be  enlisted  in  fos- 
tering a  spirit  of  justice  and  of 
goodwill  in  the  relations  of  one  race 
to  the  other.  We  recommend  that 
the  governor  of  each  state  appoint 
a  standing  committee  for  the  care- 
ful study  of  the  causes  underlying 
race  friction  with  a  view  to  their 
removal  and  that  Congress  be  re- 
quested through  a  non-partisan 
committee  to  investigate  the  dis- 
turbed and  threatening  inter-racial 
situation  throughout  the  nation. 

Racial  understanding  and  co-op- 
eration furnish  the  only  sure  basis 
of  race  adjustment  in  a  democracy. 
The  root  of  the  matter  is  the  fail- 
ure to  recognize  the  Negro  as  a 
man.  The  basis  of  distress  on  both 
sides  is  fear,  and  "fear  hath  tor- 
ment.'* Respect  for  Negro  man- 
hood and  womanhood  is  the  only 
basis  for  amicable  race  adjustment, 
for  race  integrity  and  for  perman- 
ent racial  peace.  If  we  talk  democ- 
racy, let  us  act  democracy.  If  we 
propose  a  democratic  program  -for 
the  protection  and  self-determina- 
tion of  the  weak  and  oppressed 
people  of  Europe  as  a  means  of 
permanent  peace  and  goodwill 
abroad,  let  us  apply  the  same  pro- 
gram at  home. 


NEGRO  MUSIC  SCHOOL 


THE  Martin-Smith  Music  School 
in  Harlem,  New  York,  has  a 
student  body  of  more  than 
300  colored  students.  It  maintains 
a  students'  orchestra  of  100  mem- 
bers and  gives  instruction  on  all 
orchestral  and  band  instruments,  as 
well  as  voice  culture  and  dancing. 

Its  aim  is  to  give    all    deserving 
children  an  opportunity,  regardless 


of  their  ability  to  pay  for  instruc- 
tion; to  train  professional  musicians 
as  missionaries  to  work  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  educational  institu- 
tions ;  and  to  make  special  provision 
for  students  of  unusual  aptitude 
and  talent  to  continue  their  work  in 
more  advanced  school  after  they 
have  completed  the  normal  course 
of  this  school. 
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A  JAPANESE  REVIVAL 

By  Secretatj  Cady 
T  may  be  of  interest  to  know,  as     ately  one  church  baptized  200  new 


I  this  year  great  emphasis  is  being 
laid  upon  !Bvangelifim  in  the 
Tercentenary  Program,  that  prob- 
ably the  greatest  evangelistic  move- 
ment so  far  this  year  is  among  the 
Japanese  ChriBtians  both  in  Japan 
and  in  America.  It  was  my  good 
fortune  to  be  in  Hawaii  while  Bev. 


members  and  many  more  were  wait- 
ing to  be  received.  Another  cbaich 
bad  200  apply  for  membership  and 
over  400  in  aU  were  expected.  And 
it  is  no  dilletante  decision  which 
these  people  are  expected  to  sign 
either.  The  card  which  is  in  my 
hands  reads: 


WAIKIKI   BEACH,  HONOLULU 


Paul  M.  Kanamori  was  holding  hia 
services  there.  He  had  just  come 
from  Japan  where  a  great  Pentacos- 
tal  blessing  had  followed  his  preach- 
ing. The  story  of  his  revival  work 
in  his  native  land  sounds  like  the 
stories  pf  Billy  Sunday  in  America 
with  much  of  Sunday  left  out.  In 
three  years  he  had  addressed  300,000 
Japanese  and  of  those  has  secured 
40,000  decisions  for  Christ.  He  holds 
his  services  in  Japan  in.thi;  theaters 
because  no  church  will  hold  the 
crowds.  In  one  section  he  addressed 
5,000  persons  in  six  meetings  and  se- 
cured 2,000  decisions    and    immedi- 


"I  believe  In  one  Qod; 

I  repent  of  mj  Bins; 

I  believe  In  the   vlcarioua    sacrifice  ot 
Chrlat; 

I  follow  Christ  In  life  or  deatli." 
And  thou  in  place  of  the  word  "De- 
cision" he  has  two  characters  whidi 
mean  "Heart  Decision"  which  he  in- 
sists mrans  much  more  than  an  in-' 
telleetual  assent  to  Christ. 

If  one  were  seeking  for  a  real  op- 
to-dato  illustrstion  of  the  rare  imi- 
tativeness  uf  the  Japanese  which  has 
made  him  such  a  factor  in  the 
world's  industries  or  politics,  it 
could  no  better  be  found  than  in  the 
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manner  of  initiating  their  revival 
work  here  in  the  Islands.  For  two 
days  a  real  Aeroplane  flew  over  the 
city  dropping  down  npon  the  people 
dodgers  written  in  Japanese  an- 
notmcing  the  evening  service  to  be 
addressed  by  Air.  Eanamori.  Here 
he  has  held  his     services     in     the 


REV.    PAUL   : 


,    KANAMORI 


churches  and  small  missions  which 
have  been  filled  from  the  very  first 
night,  and  the  audiences  composed 
mostly  cf  iion -Christians.  This  is 
the  more  remarkable  when  one  un- 
derstant^s  the  a^rgressive  persecution 
which  has  been  launched  against  the 
Christian  churches  by  the  Bnddhiat 
priests  of  whom  there  are  79  in  the 
Islands  besides  many  teachers  in  the 
Buddhist  schools.  Owing  to  an  ef- 
fort to  Americanize  the  schools  of 
the  Islands  by  passintr  a  law  requir- 
ing every  teacher  in  any  school  to 
pass  a  certain  examination  in  Eng- 
lish and  American  ideas,  which  the 
legislature  almost  put  through,  and 
as  the    Japanese    teachers    is    the 


Buddhist  schools  are  nearly  all  im- 
ported direct  from  Japan,  it  was 
considered  a  direct  blow  at  Buddh- 
ism, Many  if  not  alT  of  the  Christ- 
ian Japanese  stood  for  this  law  with 
.a  result  that  an  organized  persecu- 
tion set  in.  The  doors  of  the  Christ- 
ian churches  and  Sunday  schools 
were  watched;  every  Japanese  en- 
tering was  persecuted  and  the  orders 
were  systematically  sent  out  "Don't 
talk  to  the  Christians;"  "Don't  As- 
sociate with  Christians  j "  "Kick 
them  who  associate  wrth  Christians, 
or  who  buy  goods  from  Christian 
stores."  The  Buddhist  priests  and 
teachers  went  around  day  hy  day 
and  urged  all  Japanese  to  have  no 
dealings  with  Christians ;  every  form 
of  Japanese  Christian  life  or  busi- 
ness was  boycotted  (I  quote  from  the 
report  made  recently  from  the  field) 
with  the  result  that  many  Japanese 
Sunday  schools  were  reduced  to  al- 
most nothing — one  fell  off  from  337 
to  40.  The  persecution  varied  in  in- 
tensity but  it  affected  the  whole 
Christian  life  of  the  race  in  the 
Islands. 

When  Mr.  Kanamori  came,  the 
Buddhist  priests  came  from  house  to 
house  warning  the  Japanese  not  to 
go  near  the  Christian  churches  "for 
this  man  Kanamori  is  so  clever,  they 
said,  he  will  convince  you  whether 
yon  want  to  or  not."  Yet  in  spite 
of  all  this  opposition  the  churches 
and  little  missions  were  filled.  No 
dilletante  preaching  this  for  he  re- 
minds us  of  the  days  iviien  the  min- 
ister turned  the  hour  glass  down  for 
the  second  time  amid  the  applause 
of  the  audience.  Mr.  Kanamori 
speaks  for  three  hours  and  gives 
practically  the  same  sermon  every 
night.  It  is  an  exposition  of  the 
whole  Christian  doctrfne  for  he  does 
not  have  to  plead  merely  with  the 
wills  as  one  would  with  an  American 
audience,  but  he  must  begin  at  the 
very  foundation  as  one  would  with 
an  audience  who  had  no  church  and 
Sunday  School  instruction  back  of 
them.    His  little  book  entitled  "The 
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Christian  Belief"  has  been  distrib- 
uted throughout  Japan  to  the  num- 
ber of  150,000.  Mr.  Scudder,  who 
understands     Japanese    thoroughly, 


KAWAL.AHA 

and  is  the  superintendent  of  the 
Japanese  work  in  the  Islands,  told 
me  that  there  was  not  one  word  of 
sensationalism  in  his  discourse,  .or 
claptrap,  but  a  simple  presentation 
of  the  very  foundations  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  a  most  orthodox 
evangelical  fashion.  Last  Sunday 
night  60  were  baptised  in  the 
church  and  50  of  them  were  adults. 
In  all  13  meetings  have  been  held 
with  an  attendance  of  3070  and  with 
661  decisions.  The  Japanese  who 
have  held  faithful  amid  persecu- 
tions which  threatened  their  very 
means  of  living,  feel  that  perhaps  a 
new  day  has  dawned  for  them  and 
for  the  church  here  in  the  Islands. 

One  could  meet  with  few  more  in- 
teresting personages  than  this  mar- 
vellous preacher.  It  was  perfect 
English  with  which  he  told  me  his 
story  as  he  sat  on  the  Lanai  looking 
out  over  the  wonderful  sea  from 
Waikiki.  He  has  lived  through  most 
of  the  years  in  which  Japan  has 
struggled  ap  from  isolation  into  the 
turbulent  streams  of  international 
politics  and  he  has  seen  most  of  the 
progress  of  the  Christian  faith  in  bis 
home  land.  It  was  no  easy  thing  to 
be  s  Christian  in  his  day ;  it  cost  him 
all  of  his  friends  and  relatives;  he 
was  cast  out  of  his  own  home  and 
not  allowed  any  clothes  except  what 


he  had  on  his  back.  He  asserts  that 
he  was  the  first  one  to  enter  the 
school  established  by  Neesima  is 
1885.  He  became  a  pastor  in  a  Con- 
gregational Church  and  later  was  a 
teacher  in  Doshisha. 

Now  he  entered  upon  a  phase  of 
his  career  of  whi 
proud.    He  was  o 
not  the  first  to  ii 
man  theology  and 
into  the  churches 
says  "like  Saul  o 
church  much  hurt. 
Dr.  Pflederor's  "1 
ligion."     But  wht 
did  or  did  not  to  tb 
his  own  faith,  left  the  ministry  and 
went  to  work  for  the  government  as 
a  lecturer  on  political  economy  and 
social  reform.'    He  continued  at  this 
work  for  15  years  and   gave   three 
thousand  lectures  to  about  five  mil- 
lion people.    His  success  was  all  that 
one  could  have  desired  for  be  was 
perhaps  the  most  popular    and    fa- 
mous lecturer  in  the  empire,  but  his 
soul    ivas     not     at     rest.       Always 
tlirough  it  all  he  said  that  fais  suc- 
cess and  bis  philosophy  were  noth- 
ing but  "husks." 

It  was  sorrow  that  brought  him 
back  as  it  has  many  others.  The 
loss  of  his  wife  and  the  utter  hope- 


lessness of  bis  children  and  his  own 
helplessness  to  comfort  drove  bim 
back  to  scan  once  more  the  fonnda- 
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tions  of  his  new  life.  It  brought  him 
back  to  Christ.  Pof  two  years  he 
worked  with  the  Salvation  Army 
and  then  was  called  to  be  an 
evangelist  in  his  own  eHurch.  While 
he  is  working  independently,  he  yet 
has  the  approval  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Churches  of  Japan. 

In  speaking  of  that  experience  he 
says  "Then  I  returned  once  more  to 
my  old  gospel  beliefs,  once  more  I 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  of 
Calvary,  once  more  I  stood  before 
my  risen  Saviour,  and  seeing  the 
prints  of  nails  in  his  hands  and  feet, 
I  could  exclaim  with  that  doubting 
disciple ;  "My  Lord  and  my  God." 


"Nowadays  I  do  not  pretend  to 
preach  great  sermons.  I  only  preaeh 
the  simple  gospel  dealing  with  old, 
old  truths.  Great  intellectual  ser- 
mons may  be  interestmg  to  hear,  and 
perhaps  useful  in  their  own  place, 
but  they  are  not  soul-saving  mess- 
ages. ' ' 

But  it  is  doubtful  if  Mr.  Kanamori 
is  fair  to  himself  for  I  am  told  that 
his  sermons  are  vitally  intellectual 
as  he  handles  the  philosophy  of  the 
Cliristian  faith  and  to  any  one  who 
knows  the  keen  Japanese  mind,  it  is 
doubtful  if  his  sermons  would  grip 
them  for  their  assent  as  he  surely 
does. 


A  MODEL  NEGRO  TOWN 


A  TOWN  which  is  wholly  popu- 
lated and  conducted  by  Ne- 
groes, Hobson  City,  Ala- 
bama, was  started  in  1900  by  a 
band  of  Negroes  who  obtained  a 
charter  and  incorporated  the  town. 
The  population  shows  a  gain  of  150 
per  cent.  No  man  without  employ- 
ment is  allowed  to  stay  in  the  town> 
Either  a  job  is  found  for  him  or 
he  is  required  to  move  away.  The 
town  has  four  churches,  with  a  com- 
bined   membership    of    700,  a  good 


public  school  with  250  pupils,  a 
dozen  progi'essive  stores,  water- 
works, electric  lights,  police  and 
sanitary  departments,  a  well-built 
jail,  and  a  governing  board  elected 
every  two  years  , consisting  of  seven 
councilmen,  a  mayor,  and  four  oth- 
er municipal  officers,  including  a 
chief  of  police.  It  is  the  only  town 
in  the  State  that  is  out  of  debt  and 
has  money  in  the  trea-sury.  More 
than  half  the  citizens  own  their 
homes. 
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GRADUATION  AT  DORCHESTER  ACADEMY 

Rohrt  L.  Shtaff,  Principal 


THERE  is  a  saying    in    a    well 
known  book,  "Better    is    the 
end  of  a  thing  than  the  begin- 
ning thereof."    When    our    achool 
opened  in  the  fall,  the  principal  was 
new  to  this  kind  of  school  work,  and 
nearly  all  the    teachers    also    were 
new     to     the     place.     Pupils    came 
in  slowly,  and    the    regular 
work  was   made   more    dif- 
ficult by  a  shortage  in  onr 
teaching     force.      E\eryone, 
however,     was     willing     to 
make  the  best  of  tlie  situa- 
tion,  and   in   a   few    weeks 
our  attendance  and  interest 
were  all  that  we    could    ex- 
pect.    We  lost  no  time  on 
account    of    the    inflaenza, 
and  nearly  all  our   boarding 
scholars     remained    with   us 
until   the   end   of  the  term. 
Most  of  tliem  say  that  they 
will  be  here  when  we  open 
in  the  fall. 

May  22  was  fortunately 
comfortably  cool  with  a 
cloudless  sky  overhead, 
roads  in  good  condition^in 
short,  an  ideal  day  for  a 
gathering  of  friends  of  the 
graduating  class  and  of  the 
Si.'hool.  I  wish  that  the 
fri'?nds  of  Dorchester  Acad- 
f'lny  could  have  seen  the 
hundreds  of  colored  people 
who  assembled  here  that 
day,  not  less  than  a  thousand, 
and  all  deeply  interested  in  the 
school.  I  met  that  day  for  the  first 
time  one  of  our  former  graduates 
now  a  physician  in  Savannah. 

The  graduating  parts  were  taken 
with  that  enthusiasm  which  the  col- 
ored people  know  so  well  how  to 
carry  through.  One  young  woman 
treated  very  ably  the  question  of 
"Skilled  Labor."  Another  in  a 
most  interesting  way  discussed  "The 
Negro  as  an  Economic  Factor."  The 
music  was  vocal  and  such  as  only  the 


Southern  Negro  properly  trained  can 
produce. 

Rev.  William  Byrd,  a  graduate  of 
the  school,  now  pastor  of  a  Presby- 
terian church  gave  an  interesting  ad- 
dress to  the  daas  just  before  the 
presentation  of  the  diplomas.  It 
was  eloquent. 


A  SAMPLE 

Among  the  cultured  people  who 
may  read  these  lines,  we  often  ob- 
serve at  graduAtiona  when  a  part 
has  been  well  taken  that  someone 
presents  a  bouquet  of  flowers.  Let 
me  tell  yon  of  a  thing  that  happened 
at  our  Commencement.  A  member  of 
the  class  had  delivered  her  essay  in 
a  way  to  do  credit  to  any  girl  grad- 
uate, white  or  colored,  North  or 
South.  As  she  finished  and  took  her 
seat,  her  mother,  a  plain  hard  work- 
ing, colored  woman  rose  in  the  an- 
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dience  and  made  her  way  through 
the  crowd  to  the  platform.  There 
was  just  one  person  for  her  in  that 
assembly,  and  that  was  her  daugh- 
ter, and  she  just  gathered  her  in  her 
arms  in  one  long  tender  embrace. 
Such  a  scene  might  have  appeared 
out  of  place  in  the  North,  but  it  was 
all  right  here. 

The  Commencement  is  over;  the 
crowd  is  gone,  good-byes  have  been 
said  to  the  graduates  who  will  come 
back  as  pupils  to  the  old  school  no 
more;  most  of  the  teachers  have 
left,  and  I  am  alone  in  my  office 
thinking  over  the  past  year. 

There  have  been  trying  times.  We 
have  had  our  discouragements  when 
I,  thoroughly  fatigued,  have  asked 
myself,  is  it  worth  while  for  these 
teachers  to  give  the  best  years  of 
their  lives  to  this  work!    But  to-day 


like  St.  Paul  I  ''thank  God  and  take 
courage."  Dorchester  Academy  is 
needed  for  the  225  boys  and  girls 
who  have  been  with  us  a  part  or  all 
of  the  time  this  year. 

The  faithful  work  of  our  noble 
women  teachers  may  appear  at  times 
like  bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  but 
it  shall  be  gathered  after  many  days. 
We  are  breaking  asunder  the  bands 
of  ignorance,  and  taking  young  peo- 
ple with  imaginative  minds  up  to  a 
mount  of  ^transfiguration.  We  are 
fulfilling  the  Great  Commission  to 
teach  them  all  things  whatsoever  the 
Christ  has  commanded. 

Believe'  mc,  these  closing  weeks 
have  been  a  revelation  to  me,  and  I 
know  now  that  the  best  in  the  way  of 
equipment  and  teaching  force  is 
none  too  good  for  Dorchester  Acad- 
emy. 


KNOX  INSTITUTE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

ATHENS,  GEORGIA 

By  Principal  L.  S.  Clark. 


KNOX  Institute  and  Industrial 
School,  located  at  Athens, 
Gteorgia,  is  as  we  think  one 
of  the  best  located  high  and  indus- 
trial schools  of  ^e  American  Mis- 
sionary Association.  Athens  is  on 
the  border  of  the  "Black  Belt,"  and 
hence  Knox  Institute  is  assured  of 
large  patronage  as  Athens  is  the 
center  of  a  large  Negro  population 
and  farming  section. 

All  the  state  institutions  of  Geor- 
gia for  the  white  race  are  located  in 
Athens.  Hence  the  good  things  that 
come  to  these  institutions  are  passed 
on  to  us  simply  for  the  asking.  The 
best  spirit  of  helpfulness  exists  here 
between  the  races.  Students  from 
the  State  Normal  School  (white) 
were  allowed  as  a  reward  for  faith- 
ful work  to  visit  our  Sunday  vespers 
with  the  professor  of  that  institution 
who  on  different  nights  made  our 
vesper  addresses.  All  railroads  of 
northeast  (Georgia  lead  to  Athens. 
Hence  Eiioz  Institute  is  easily  acces- 


sible to  the  colored  population  of 
this  section  of  Oeorgia. 

Under  such  favorable  conditions 
for  our  work,  it  may  be  said  of  us  as 
it  was  said  of  Paul  of  his  work  at 
Ephesus,  *' A  great  door  and  effectual 
is  opened  unto  us." 

Probably  no  secondary  school  in 
the  state  of  Georgia  has  done  more 
real  effectual  work  with  limited 
means  than  this  school  during  the 
past  thirty  years.  It  has  furnished 
scores  of  men  and  women  for  pro- 
fessional service  and  for  business, 
hundreds  have  been  led  to  Christ 
here,  and  its  usefulness  has  touched 
the  life  of  Negroes  very  widely. 

In  a  state  that  makes  such  meager 
provision  for  the  education  of  its 
Negro  population  as  the  state  of 
Georgia  does,  this  work  should  com- 
mend itself  to  all  philanthropic  i>eo- 
ple.  The  following  quotation  from 
The  Savannah  (Georgia)  Tribune  of 
recent  date  shows  two  things:  First, 
that  Negro  boys  and  girls  in  Georgia 
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have  only  the  shadow  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  an  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  (Georgia;  second, 
the  imperative  need  there  is  of  good 
up-to-date  high  and  industrial 
schools  for  Negroes,  schools  support- 
ed by  the  churches  or  Christian  or- 
ganizations. 

"A  great  many  of  our  people  are 
unaware  of  the  state  to  which  Negro 
education  has  come  in  Georgia  and 
the  open  indifference  or  purposeful 
strangulation  of  Negro  schools  high 
and  low,  but  especially  the  rural 
schools.  The  last  report  of  the  Con- 
troller General  shows  that^the  state 
of  Georgia  appropriates  a  total  of 
$772,943.28  to   higher    education,  of 


which  amount  Negroes  get  only 
$10,000.  There  are  eleven  district 
agricultural  schools  for  whites  and 
more  than  twice  as  many  county  ag- 
ricultural schools  for  whites,  where- 
as for  Negroes  there  is  just  ONE. 
The  case  of  the  Negro  rural  school  is 
so  shamefully  bad  that  it  is  painful 
even  to  write  about  it." 

The  following  quotation  from  a 
recent  publication  shows  that  our 
work  is  prosperous  and  not  merely 
local:  "The  355  students  enrolled 
as  pupils  in  Enoz  Institute  and  In- 
dustrial School  represented  four 
states,  twenty-eight  counties,  and 
thirty-six  cities  and  towns. 
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THE  A.  M.  A.  TREASURY 

IRVING  C.  GAYLORD,  Tnasunr 


We  give  below  a  summary  of  the  Donations  for  the  twelve  months  of  the  fiscal 
year,  to  September  30th,  including  Specials.  Also  a  summary  of  the  receipts  for 
the  twelve  months  to  Sept.  30th,  compared  with  those  of  the  previous  year: 

SUMMARY  OF  DONATIONS  TWELVE  MONTHS,  INCLUDING  SPECIALS 


Churches 

Sund&y 
Schools 

Women's 
Societies 

Other 

Socle 

ties 

Y.  P. 

S.  0. 

B. 

TOTAL, 

IndlTld- 
uals 

Gen.  Ed.  Bd 

Cam. Corp. 

for  Fisk 

Cond'l 
Gifts 

TOTAL 

1918 
1919 

118,191.27 
124,421.90 

9,790.07 
10,583.74 

41,768.81 
39,281.12 

93.50 
155.95 

1,661.21 
1,175.99 

171,504.86 
175,618.70 

84,187.01 
114.023.12 

10.000.00 
29.285.00 

67,550.02 
6,966.66 

333. 241  J» 
825,893.48 

Inc. 

6,230.63 

793.67 

'i! 487169 

62.45 

"485*22 

4,113.84 

29.836.11 

19.285.00 

Dec. 

60.583.38 

7.818.41 

SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS  TWELVE  MONTHS  TO  SEPTEMBER  30th 


1917-18. 
1918-19. 


InercBM  • 
Deereaae. 


Donations 


333,241.89 
325,893.48 


7.348.41 


Legacies 


83,133.55 
79,331.69 


3,801.96 


Income 


128.537.50 
144.568.88 


Tuition 


85,531.68 
88.613.26 


16.031.38 


3,081.58 


Slater 
Fund 


4.560.00 
4.550.00 


TOTAL 


634.994.62 
642.957.21 


7,962.59 


FORM   OF   A   BEQUEST 

"I  grive  and  bequeath  the  num  of dollars  to  "The  American  Missionary 

Association,  Incorporated  by  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Now  York."     The 
will  should  be  attested  by  three  witnesses. 

CONDITIONAL    GIFTS 
Anticipated   bequests  are   received   on   the   Conditional   Gift   plan;    the   Association 
agrreelngr  to  pay  an  annual  sum  in  semi-annual  payments  durlngr  the  life  of  the  donor 
or  other  desiernated  person.     For  information,  write  The  American  Missionary  Associa- 
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THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH  BUILDING  SOCIETY 


Secretary  James  Robert  Smith  has  recently  been  visiting  churches 

and  local  associations  in  South  Dakota  and  State  Conferences  in  North 

Dakota  and  Wisconsin.    He  is  much  pleased  with  the  signs  of  progress  iu 

these  great  states- 

«    «    « 

Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  was  recently  swept  by  a  disastrous  wind  storm 
which  wrecked  ^  considerable  part  of  the  city.  We  had  recently  voted 
aid  for  a  little  colored  Congregational  church  there.  We  hope  it  escaped 
the  fury  of  the  tornado,  and  is  equipped  for  a  good  work. 

«    «    « 

Harrison  Avenue  Church,  Oklahoma  City,  is  taking  steps  for  removal 
to  a  more  favorable  location.  Dr.  L.  H.  Keller  has  assisted  in  formulating 
the  plans,  and  they  have  been  greatly  helf)ed  by  a  visit  from  Secretary 
Smith.  We  hope  to  see  a  new  house  of  worship  on  the  new  site  which 
will  be  a  worthy  representative  of  our  great  fellowship. 

^p    ^p    "^p 

Another  minister  writes  us  of  the  very  urgent  need  of  a  parsonage, 
lest  his  family  be  set  out  upon  the  sidewalk.  Three  times  within  a  year 
he  has  had  to  move  because  the  house  in  which  he  was  living  was  sold  over 
his  head.  He  was  anticipating  with  dread  a  compulsory  fourth  move.  We 
made  haste  to  send  him  an  application  blank  for  parsonage  aid. 

«    «    « 

We  went  by  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  the 

other  day.     A  disastrous  fire  had  destroyed  the  whole  interior.     Perhaps 

defective  electric  wires  started  the  conflagration,    but    once    started    the 

flames  swept  roaring  through  the  great  auditorium,  devouring  organ,  pews, 

windows  and  leaving  only  a  wreck.    Probably  it  was  well  insured,  but  that 

congregation  will  be  homeless  for  months.    It  pays  to  be  well  insured..  Has 

your  policy  expired! 

«    «    « 

McCall,  Idaho,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  shore  of  a  charming  little 
lake.  It  is  a  summer  resort  to  which  many  persons  flock  during  the  hot 
weather.  The  minister  has  had  to  live  in  the  country  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  rooms  in  town.  But  now  we  are  helping  the  church  to  com- 
plete a  good  parsonage  so  that  th,e  shepherd  can  live  in  the  midst  of  his 
flock.  The  Rev.  J.  S.  Hurlburt,  recently  of  Redvale  and  Nucla,  Col.,  is 
carrying  through  this  new  enterprise. 

^p    ^p    "^p 

Our  work  in  the  Latin  American  Institute  at  West  Tampa,  Fla.,  is 
making  good  progress  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  George  L.  Todd.  One 
hundred  and  fourteen  pupils  are  enrolled  in  the  school  this  fall.  The  day 
nursery  building  is  being  completed  by  our  aid.  The  gymnasium  is  erect- 
ed. Work  is  commencing  on  the  new  church  building  to  take  the  place  of 
the  one  destroyed  by  fire.  It  will  be  for  the  joint  use  of  the  American 
church  and  the  Cuban  church  at  different  times. 
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RAY  PALMIR  MEMORIAL,  U^AHV,  H 


IN  THE  CAPITAL  OF  THE  EMPIRE  STATE 


ALBANY,  New  York,  has  many 
features  of  marketl  interest 
and  importance.  It  is  the 
stopping  place  of  the  "Albany  Day 
boats"  aiter  a  pieturesque  ride  up 
the  beautiful  Hudson,  It  is  the 
terminus  of  the  Boston  and  Albany 
railway.  It  is  the  home  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  headquarters  of  the  leg- 
islative and  judicial  life  of  the  most 
populous  and  powerful  state  in  the 
Union. 

Although  it  has  never    been    re- 
garded as  a     great    Congregational 


center  it  must  always  have  a  uniqae 
interest  for  the  snceesaorB  of  the 
Pilgrims,  for  here  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  was  held  the  "Al- 
bany Convention,"  the  first  of  onr 
modem  series  of  National  Cooncils- 
This  was  in  1852,  and  there  followed 
the  Boston  Conncil  in  1865.  These 
prepared  the  way  for  the  series  <^ 
triennial  (now  biennial)  NBti4Hial 
Conncils  which  began  at  Oberlin  in 
1871. 

Onr  chitrch  in  Albany  was  wej 
yonng  when  that  Convention  was  held. 
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It  was  ot^anized  in  18^,  Dr.  Noah     of  this  church  in  Albany.    In  1865 
Porter  (later  Resident  of  Yale  Col-     he  was  called  to  be  the  Secretary  of 
this  Society,  and  continued    in    its 
service  for  twelve  years. 

A  doable  tie  connects  that  church 
with  this  Society,  therefore,  because 
the  movement  originated  then  to 
which  we  owe  our  organization,  and 
its  pastor  was  so  long  the  admired 
and  successful  leader  of  our  work. 
The  church  was  housed  at  a 
later  date  in  an  excellent  brick 
structure  near  the  center  of  the 
city.  It  was  one  block  from  thp 
state  house  grounds.  But  the  homes 
of  its  people  came  to  be  farther  and 
farther  away,  and  it  became  e^-ident 
that  a  change  must  be  made.  The 
city  bought  the  old  property,  en- 
deared by  many  delightful  asso- 
ciations, for  school  purposes.  A  new 
site  was  chosen  in  a  locality  where 
other  churches  are  remote  enough 
for  us  to  have  a  clear  finld.  A  Sun- 
day School   has     been     maintained 

lege)  being  the  Moderator  of  the 
Council,  and  Dr.  Leonard  Baoon 
preaching  the  sermon.  It  procured  the 
house  of  worship  of  the  Pearl  Street 
Preebyteanan  Church  for  immediate 
use.  Here  it  welcomed  the  Albany' 
Convention,  which  gave  the  young 
church  much  prestige. 

This  Albany  Convention  started  a 
movement  to  raise  a  fund  to  assist 
needy  churches  in  erecting  their 
houses  of  worship.  Challenged  by 
a  gift  of  $10,000  from  Henry  C. 
Bowen,  the  Congregational  churches 
on  a  single  Sunday  brought  this 
Albany  Fund  up  to  $62,000,  with 
which  262  church  buildings  were 
brought  to  completion. 

This  awakened  the  churches  to 
see  that  such  aid  ought  to  be  con- 
tinuous and  systematic.  Hence  the 
next  year,  in  May,  1853,  The  Con- 
gregational  Church  Building  Society 
was  organized. 

tor  many  years  Dr,  Kay  Palmer, 
preacher,  poet,    and    administrator,     here  for  some  time,  and  the  people 
was  the  honored  and  beloved  pastor     of  the  neighborhood  welcomed    the 
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advent  of  our  church  as  a  com- 
munity blessing. 

Here  has  been  erected  a  fine 
Colonial  church,  whose  pillored 
porch  seems  to  offer  a  glad  welcome 
to  all  who  enter,  and  whose  min- 
gled dignity  and  beauty  fitly  typify 
our  Pilgrim  ideals.  What  can  be 
more  appropriate  than  that  this 
shall  be  called  the  **Ray  Palmer 
Memorial  Church!"  This  does  not 
displace  the  corporate  name  of  **The 
First  Congregational  Church, ' ' 
which  it  has  borne  for  more  than 
six  decades,  but  it  is  a  title  which 
it  is  proud  to  inscribe  upon  its  walls 
in  honor  of  the  distinguished  forme? 
pastor  whose  hymns  are  sung 
around  the  world. 

This  fine  new  building  is  an  orna- 
ment to  the  Capital  City  of  New 
York.  The  present  pastor,  Rev. 
Charles  S.  Hager,  has  led  in  carry- 
ing through  this  great  enterprise 
with  indefatigable  devotion.  He 
has  been  assisted  by  an  able  and  en- 
thusiastic group  of  laymen  who  now 
rejoice  in  seeing  their  efforts  crown- 
ed with  great  success.  This  Society 
has  had  a  hand  in  the  work  by 
means  of  a  generous  grant  and  loan. 


The  dedication  exercises  were 
most  interesting.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Herrin- 
Secretary  of  the  National  Council. 
The  people  are  greatly  enjoying  the 
fine  memorial  organ,  given  by  Mrs. 
Margaret  M.  Thompson  in  memory 
of  her  parents.  The  granddaughter 
of.  Dr.  Ray  Palmer  and  others  also 
gave  memorials  which  add  to  the 
equipment  of  the  church. 

The  Congregational  State  News 
(New  York)  has  this  to  say  of 
Colonial  architecture,  of  which  this 
church  is  a  fine  example: 

The  American  Colonial,  as  a  style  of 
architecture  preeminently  suited  to  Con- 
gregational churches,  Is  growing  more 
and  more  in  favor.  No  other  style  lends 
itself  dually  well  to  the  costly  edifice 
and  the  simple  meeting-house.  It  -  em- 
braces purity  of  line  and  proportions,  dig- 
nity and 'Solidity,  and  admits  of  variation 
in  detail  which  make  it  adaptable  to  all 
requii:ements.  Without  grandeur  the 
Colonial  displays  a  very  rare  and  strange 
perfection,  and  in  the  smallest  buildings 
is  thoroughly  dignified  and  strong.  It  be- 
longs to  Congregationalists.  It  typifies 
the  Congregational  character  and  con- 
sciousness. If  it  should  be  generally 
adopted  the  denomination  would  take  on 
a  material  appearance  unsurpassed  Id 
beauty  and  appropriateness. 


«     «     « 

FURNISHING  THE  NEW  BUILDING 


By  Charles 

THE  new  church  building  is 
the  people's  home.  The  many 
families  of  the  parish  are 
here  grouped  into  a  larger  family, 
a  household  of  faith.  In  the  new 
edifice  they  have  erected  they  will 
gather  in  their  Father *s  house,  not 
only  to  worship  Him  but  for  social 
fellowship.  Here  their  children  are 
to  be  taught  the  lessons  of  the 
eternal  life,  and  here  young  and  old 
are  to  feel  the  strong  tie  that  binds 
kindred  spirits  together. 

The  house  having  been  complet- 
ed, how  shall  it  be  furnished?  That 
is  a  question  that  will  be  answered 
after  many  a  consultation  of  many 
committees  of     men     and     women. 


H,  Richards 

They  will  study  the  best  equipment 
of  other  churches,  and  decide  what 
they  want  for  their  own  church. 

The  Church  Bell 

Shall  we  have     a     belfry     from 

whose  latticed  windows  shall    ring 

out  a  summons  to     the     8anctuary 

from  a  sonorous  and  melodious  bellf 

This  was  formerly    deemed    almost 

essential     for     a      fully      equipped 

church.     The     throbbing    tones    of 

such  a  herald  made  a  rich  muSic  in 

town  and  country.     We  still  love  to 

sing : 

"Whene'er  the  sweet  church  bell 
Peals  over  hlU  and  deU 
May  Jesus  Christ  be  praised." 

The  memory  of  these  chiming  chor- 
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isters  in  the  steeples  is  delightful. 

Wherever  the  location  of  a  church 
is  such  as  to  make  such  an  addi- 
tion to  its  equipment  appropriate,  it 
is  an  excellent  thing.  A  ^generous 
donor  may  often  choose  to  give  the 
church  bell  in  preference  to  any- 
thing else. 

But  it  should  be  said  that  there 
is  much  less  need  of  such  a  herald 
to  summon  people  to  worship  than 
there  used  to  be.  Most  homes  are 
supplied  with  clocks  and  most  peo- 
ple have  watches,  and  the  bells  of 
heart  and  conscience  will  ring  when 
the  hour  of  service  comes.  In 
crowded  cities  and  thickly  crowded 
towns,  also,  annoyance  and  suffer- 
ing may  often  be  caused  to  the 
sick  or  feeble  if  there  are  clanging 
bells  near  by.  It  is  well  that  for 
the  heavy  chimes  of  bells  there  are 
often  substituted  in  these  later 
days  the  softer  and  more  melodious 
chimes  of  steel  bars  hung  in  the 
tower  and  played  from  a  keyboard. 
Whichever  sort  of  chimes  may  be 
selected  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  they  be  of  the  best 
quality  and  in  perfect  tune.  The 
jangling  discords  sometimes  heard 
from  belfrys  are  far  from  musical. 

But    a    single    sweet-toned     bell 
sending     its     mellow     tones     afar, 
sometimes  carries  a    welcome    and 
heart-touching  message. 
The  Door  Bell 

Speaking  of  bells  reminds  us  that 
a  door  bell  is  an  excellent  feature 
in  a  church.  We  should  like  to 
have  every  church  an  open-door 
church,  every  day  and  all  day.  We 
like  to  come  upon  a  church  on  a 
city  street  where  the  open  portal 
seems  to  welcome  us,  and  where  the 
sign,  *'Come  in,  Rest  and  Pray,"  in- 
vites us  to  a  refuge.  Some  of  our 
sister  denominations  surpass  us  in 
thus  making  the  house  of  God  an 
every  day  shrine  where  the  wearj'- 
may  pause  for  spiritual  refresh- 
ment. 

But  many  of  our  churches  remain 
fast  closed  from  Sunday  to  Sunday. 


Usually  in  the  larger  churches  there 
is  someone  within — the  pastor,  or 
other  church  worker.  If  so,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  anyone  wishing  to  make 
inquiry  or  to  do  some  bit  of  church 
work  or  to  consult  the  pastor, 
should  be  able  to  find  entrance.  A 
door  bell  at  the  chapel  portal  is  as 
valuable  as  in  a  private  home. 

The  Church  Sign 

Every  church  ought  to  make  it- 
self known  to  the  passerby  by  a 
sign  upon  its  wall,  usually  upon  the 
comer.  This  should  be  tastefully 
printed,  giving  the  name  of  the 
church  and  its  pastor,  the  hours  for 
public  worship  for  the  Sunday 
School,  and  the  Christian  Endeavor 
meeting.  It  should  also  tell  of  the 
midweek  meeting. 

Many  churches,  especially  in  ru- 
ral communities,  suppose  this  to  be 
unnecessary  because  it  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge.  They  forget 
that  in  these  days  of  increasing 
travel,  multitudes  of  strangers  are 
passing  constantly  over  every  coun- 
try road  and  through  every  village. 
It  is  of  great  interest  to  them,  and 
of  advantage  to  the  church  that 
they  should  know  at  once  what  the 
building  is  and  when  its  services 
are  held.  The  sign  is  an  introduc- 
tion and  a  welcome. 

Rspecially  is  this  needed  in  a  city. 
Until  recently  many  city  churches 
neglected  to  announce  themselves 
in  this  formal  way,  thinking  it  un- 
necessary. This  often  occasioned 
much  embarrassment.  It  is  said 
that  D.  L.  Moody  once  had  an  ap 
pointment  to  speak  in  a  certain 
church  in  an  important  city.  He 
knew  about  where  the  church  was 
located  but  not  exactly.  He  drove 
to  church  after  church,  only  to  find 
it  closed,  with  no  name  to  indicate 
its  denomination  or  its  pastor.  On 
each  building,  however,  was  the 
name  of  the  undertaker  who  would 
gladly  bury  its  dead.  That  was 
years  ago.  In  that  city  today 
probably  every  church  has  its  label, 
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distinctly  announcing  what     it     is 
and  who  its  pastor  is. 

The  Carpet  Question 

Shall  we  have  a  carpet  or  not? 
That  is  a  question  that  raises  a 
warm  discussion  in  many  a  Ladies' 
Aid  Society.  Many  years  ago  it  was 
deemed  sufficient  for  the  congrega- 
tion to  purchase  sufficient  carpet  to 
be  laid  down  in  each  aisle,  on  the 
pulpit  platform,  and  on  the  floor  in 
front  of  the  piilpit.  The  pew  floor 
might  be  bare,  or  any  occupant 
could  carpet  it  to  suit  himself. 
There  was  often  a  striking  contrast 
between  the  carpet  in  the  pew 
(often  behind  a  closed  pew  door) 
and  the  carpet  in  the  aisle. 

This  era  was  followed  by  an- 
other, in  which  every  prosperous 
church  deemed  it  necessary  to  cover 
every  inch  of  floor  space  in  the  au- 
ditorium with  a  rich  and  beautiful 
carpet,  soft  as  velvet  to  the  tread 
and  charming  to  the  eye.  The  La- 
dies' Aid  scored  its  triuihphs  in 
raising  the  money  and  in  selecting 
this  fine  decorative  equipment. 

Latterly  there  is  a  swing  of  the 
pendulum  in  the  other  direction: 
Dirt  and  dust  accumulate  rapidly  in 
the  beautiful  carpet.  The  annual 
house  cleaning  becomes  a  heavy  task 
when  the  pews  have  to  be  removed 
and  the  great  carpet  taken  up. 
Modem  floors  may  be  made  as 
beautiful  as  a  carpet.  Many  large 
churches  use  only  a  broad  runner 
in  the  aisles,  and  carpet  the  pulpit 
and  its  surroundings,  leaving  the 
pews  free.  Some  larger  churches 
like  St.  Thomas',  New  York,  do  not 
even  carpet  the  aisles  but  have  a 
beautiful  tessellated  floor  of  large 
tiles.  How  much  of  the  floor  space 
shall  be  carpeted  may  well  be  left 
to  the  good  taste  and  wisdom  of  the 
natural  housekeepers — the  women. 

Lighting 

Some  rural  churches  may  still  be 
compelled  to  use  kerosene  oil  lamps 
for  lighting  the  auditorium  in  the 
evening.    There  are  so  many  objec- 


tions to  this  method  that  it  is  for- 
tunate that  others  are  now  avail- 
able. Even  a  country  church  can 
bury  an  acetylene  tank  in  the  yard 
and  pipe  the  gas  into  the  bnQding. 
This  gives  a  sid^e,  clean  and  satisfac- 
tory method  of  illumination.  Ordi- 
nary gas  fixtures  may  be  used,  but 
there  should  be  special  burners 
which  have  been  made  expressly  for 
acetylene  gas. 

Natural  or  manufactured  gas  has 
been  widely  used  for  lighting,  but 
the  use  of  electricity  has  so  greatly 
increased  that  it  is  displacing  gas. 
Even  small  villages  are  apt  to  have 
a  power  plant  where  the  electricity 
is  generated  by  water  power  and 
the  streets  and  buildings  are  lift- 
ed by  electricity.  This  is  the  most 
satisfactory  of  all  methods,  but 
great  care  should  be  taken  in  the 
installation  of  this  system  that  the 
wires  may  be  perfectly  insulated. 
Too  many  church  fires  have  result- 
ed from  crossed  wires  which  sud- 
denly set  the  building  aflame. 

The  placing  of  the  lights  is  a 
matter  of  much  importance.  Cart- 
should  be  taken  to  locate  them  in 
such  a  way  that  they  shall  not  shine 
directly  into  the  eyes  of  the  con- 
gregation. There  must  be,  of  course, 
a  hood  light  for  the  pulpit,  but  it 
should  be  invisible  to  the  people. 
Chandeliers  are  no  longer  needed 
in  our  modem  churches.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  place  the  lights  higher,  and 
by  a  system  of  clustered  lights  in 
inverted  reflectors  flood  the  roo'^ 
with  light  while  concealing  the 
burners. 

'■  Heating 

The  nipping  air  of  autumn 
brings  to  worshipers  in  the  new 
church  a  keen  sense  of  the  need  of 
installing  some  method  of  heating. 
A  hundred  years  ago  there  was  no 
artificial  heat  supplied  in  the  Lord's 
house.  Men  sat  in  their  overcoats 
and  mittens,  and  women  carried 
with  them  little  foot-stoves  in  which 
the  glow  of  live  coals  kept  their 
feet  warm.    But    that    day  passed 
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long  ago.  We  know  now  that  if 
people  are  to  worship  properly 
they  must  be  comfortable. 

The  stove  was  the  first  friend  to 
banish  the  chill  of  the  auditorium. 
While  the  least  satisfactory  as  a 
matter  of  heating,  it  is  still  required 
in  places  where  no  other  method  is 
available. 

In  the  city  or  large  town  where 
no  better  system  can  be  used  for  a 
time,  a  building  of  moderate  size  is 
sometimes  kept  warm  by  gas  radia- 
tors placed  around  the  sides  of  the 
room.  This  saves  fuel,  because  the 
gas  can  be  turned  off  when  the  room 
is  not  in  use. 

The  hot  air  furnace  came  as  an 
early  development  in  the  matter  of 
heating.  A  large  furnace  in  the 
cellar  receives  fresh  air  from  the 
outdoor  supply,  passes  it  over  the 
coals,  and  sends  it  into  the  room  or 
rooms  to  heat  them.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent method  if  there  be  some 
good  way  of  getting  the  cold  air 
out  at  the  same  time-  A  satisfactory 
way  of  securing  this,  is  to  have  ven- 
tilating openings  in  the  floor  into 
channels  which  will  carry  the  foul 
air  in  the  chimney,  which  the  smokr» 
pipe  of  the  furnace  warms,  so  that 
the  upward  draft  carries  to  the 
roof  the  air  drawn  out  of  the  audi- 


torium. There  are  other  methods  in 
which  by  fans  and  forced  drafts  the 
same  result  is  secured. 

The  steam  heater  supplanted  the 
hot  air  furnace  in  many  places,  and 
where  there  are  many  rooms  to  be 
heated  this  is  probably  the  best 
system.  There  should  be  a  central 
heating  plant,  either  in  some  part 
of  the  cellar  or  in  a  separate  build- 
ing just  outside.  Prom  these,  steam- 
pipes  may  be  carried  to  radiators  in 
every  room  in  the  house  of  worship 
and  parish  house,  whether  there  be 
four  or  forty.  Rooms  that  are  not 
in  use  can  have  the  heat  shut  off, 
but  large  churches  in  cities  will 
usually  need  to  keep  the  fires  going 
continuously. 

Hot  water  plants  and  vapor 
vacuum  systems  have  in  some  places 
supplanted  steam.  They  save  some- 
thing in  the  fuel  cost.  But  if  the 
entire  plant  is  not  continuously 
heated  the  water  must  be  drawn  off 
lesrt  it  freeze  in  the  pipes.  This 
is  a  drawback  which  usually  makes 
this  method  entirely  unadvisable  for 
churches. 

In  general,  we  may  say  that  a  hot 
air  system  is  best  for  a  small  or 
moderate  sized  church,  while  a 
steam  plant  is  best  for  a  large 
church  with  many  rooms. 


«    «    « 

A  NEW  CITY  APPEAL 


APPLICATIONS  from  strategic 
fields  in  the  suburbs  of  our 
great  cities  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing. Always  they  are  for  much 
larger  amounts  in  proportion  than  the 
applications  from  the  smaller  towns 
and  rural  districts.  It  means  every 
thing  for  our  denomination  and  the 
Kingdom,  that  we  enter  and  hold 
these  promising  fields ;  but  in  order  to 


do  it  we  must  have  double  the  amount 
now  in  our  diflferont  funds,  particu- 
larly the  loan  fund. 

We  need  imperatively  now  large 
gifts  and  legacies  that  we  may  take 
advantage  of  these  great  opportuni- 
ties opening  before  u&  in  ever  in 
creasing  numbers.  Without  these 
gifts,  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  aid 
asked  for  in  these  applications. 


In  North  Dakota's  Great  Pilgrim  Victory  Campaign  for  $400,000, 
1,000  a  year  for  five  years,  we  are  pleased  to  see  the  item  $50,000  for  new 
church  buildings  in  North  Dakota.  In  so  many  cases  there  is  need  of  just 
this  additional  help  to  match  what  the  local  church  can  raise  and  the  aid 
given  by  The  Congregational  Church  Building  Society. 
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SCHOOL  HAS  BEGUN 


EACH  fall  when  our  acade- 
mies, colleges  and  universi- 
ties open,  a  great  migration 
takes  place.  For  some  this  migra- 
tion is  the  first  move  which  has 
carried  them  away  from  home  for 
any  lengtli  of  time.  Over  two  hun- 
dred thousand  young  people  in  the 
United  States  join  this  throng  to 
enter  the  halls  of  learning.  This 
migration  takes  many  of  them 
from  the  old  surroundings,  out 
from  the  old  friendships,  and 
throws  them  into  new  surroundings 
with  a  different  atmosphere,  where 
new  formative  friendships  are  to  be 
made.  It  is  a  critical  time  in  the  life 
of  every  young  man  and  woman. 
Just  as  the  choice  made  by  Abra- 
ham and  Lot  when  thev  came  into 
Canaan  determined  their  entire 
future  careers,  so  the  choice  of 
friendships  and  of  group  associates 
on  the  part  of  these  students  may 
determine  the  whole  future  for  them. 
It  is  indeed  well  that  a  fine  Chris- 
tian atmosphere  prevails  in  most  of 
the  schools,  and  that  in  many  of 
them  there  are  definitely  commis- 
sioned workers  who  will  get  in 
touch  with  these  young  people  in 
the  critical  days  and  help  to  give 
them  the  best  associations  and  en- 
vironment. A  few  reports  have  al- 
ready been  received  from  some  of 
our  schools. 

Franklin  Academy — Franklin,  Neb. 

This  Academy  has  started  the  new 
year  with  enthusiasm.  The  en- 
rollment stands  at  ninety-three  as 
compared  with  seventy-two  a  year 
ago.  These  ninety-three  students 
come  from  thirty-two  to^vns  in 
Nebraska,  Missouri,     Kansas,    Colo- 


rado, and  Wyoming.  Almost  the 
entire  increase  is  in  the  number  of 
boys  enrolled.  The  salaries  of  fac- 
ulty members  have  been  increased 
and  exceedingly  strong  teachers 
have  been  secured.  Last  year  the 
school  was  in  financial  difiieulties, 
but  the  people  of  Franklin  rallied, 
cleared  up  the  deficit,  and  started 
most  generously  a  campaign  to 
raise  $165,000  for  buildings,  equip- 
ment, and  endowment.  If  this  fund 
can  be  secured,  the  Academy  will 
be  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Kidder   Institute— Kidder,  Mo. 

This  splendid  academy  has  been 
doing  faithful  service  for  a  niunber 
of  years.  The  school  has  opened 
with  more  than  twenty  per  cent  in- 
crease in  enrollment  and  with  a 
strengthened  teaching  staff  and 
with  prospects  for  the  best  year  in 
its  history.  The  women  of  the 
state  are  raising  a  special  fund  for 
this  school,  Iberia,  and  Schauffler. 
The  indication  is  that  the  only 
thing  needed  to  make  this  school 
permanent  is  the  matter  of  an  en- 
dowment. 

Schauffler  Missionary  Training 
School — Cleveland,  Ohio 

Schauffler  School  is  facing  the 
new  year  of  1919-20  with  some  solic- 
itude and  yet  with  good  heart. 
Current  expenses  are  somewhat 
difficult  to  provide  for  and  the  en- 
largement and  needed  equipment 
are  not  easy  to  secure. 

The  enrollment  at  the  present 
time,  September  1919,  numbers 
thirty-five,  some  of  whom  are  still 
on  the  way  and  more  are  to  come. 
Rooms  are  full  but  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  crowding  and  we  shall  do 
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so  without  complaint.  Our  young 
women  represent  eleven  nationalities 
and  thirteen  religious  denomina- 
tions (more  than  ever  before). 
They  are  serving  in  their  practical 
work  twenty  different  institutions 
and  churches  as  helpers  in  com- 
munity settlement  houses,  kinder- 
gartens, homes  for  dependent 
girls,  hospitals,  day  nurseries  and 
churches  of  various  denominations. 

The  opening  days  have  been  ac- 
tive ones  and  indicate  an  eventful 
and  an  unusually  interesting  year  to 
come.  We  have  a  young  French 
woman  direct  from  Prance.  The 
calls  for  our  workers,  both  for 
those  in  training  and  for  those  who 
have  completed  their  courses,  are 
many  times  more  than  we  can  sup- 
ply. 

The  curriculum  has  been  broad- 
ened. In  addition  to  its  missionary 
course,  pastor's  assistant  course,, 
and  kindergarten  course,  has  been 
added  a  course  in  social  service  and 
just  recently  a  course  in  funda- 
mental Americanization  prepared 
too  late  for  use  this  year.  An 
Alumnae  Home  Study  Course  has 
also  been  added.  Manv  of  the 
early  graduates  desire  to  keep  in 
closer  touch  with  the  students  of 
later  days.  Many  subjects  have 
been  added  to  the  course  of  train- 
ing, and  the  Alumnae  Home  Study 
Course  offers  opportunity  to  stu- 
dents and  faculty  to  come  into  clos- 
er s^onpathy.  Examinations  will 
be  taken  by  mail  and  a  certificate 
granted  to  those  who  complete  the 
course. 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Tenney,  who  was 
connected  with  the  school  in  1911- 
14  and  who  is  temporarily  serving 
Bethlehem  as  pulpit  supply,  is  bring- 
ing the  history  of  the  school  down 
to  date  and  is  in  other  wavs  lend- 
ing  his  influence  to  further  the 
growth  of  the  school. 

Dormitory  accommodations  are 
not  only  inadequate  and  inappro- 
priate, but  far  from  meeting  the 
requirements  of  modern  life. 


The  administration  building  cost  a 
little  less  than  $70,000.  The  dormi- 
tory even  before  the  war  was  es- 
timated to  cost  $125,000.  At  pres- 
ent prices  that  amount  will  have  to 
be  increased  by  $50,000. 

For  three  years  Bethlehem  has 
served  as  a  clinic  for  the  young 
women  of  the  sehooL  The  old  his- 
toric church,  so  long  used  in  Bohe- 
mian service  by  Dr.  Schauffler,  has 
been  torn  down  to  make  way  for  the 
chapel  which  Bethlehem  will  have 
as  a  church  home  and  which  will 
also  serve  as  a  laboratory  for 
Schauffler  in  her  preparation  of 
young  women  for  service.  The  com- 
bination of  Bethlehem  and  Schauf- 
fler has  made  necessary  an  adequate 
chapel  for  community  service  and 
at  last  ground  has  been  broken  and 
the  excavating  has  begun.  The  war 
has  greatly  delayed  our  plans,  but 
now  we  look  fonvard  to  laying  the 
corner-stone  the  first  Sunday  in 
November,  thus  making  the  pro- 
gram a  part  of  Cleveland's  Centen- 
nial Celebration  of  Congregational- 
ism. 

The  Schauffler  School  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  an  international 
and  interdenominational  force  for 
Christian  Americanization  and  finds 
both  obligation  and  opportunity  in 
her  efforts  to  meet  the  demands 
made  by  our  new  national  problems 
of  the  reconstruction  period. 

Training  School  For  Women — 
Chicago,  III. 

The  Congregational  Training 
School  for  Women  is  now  establish- 
ed in  its  new  location  near  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  the  Library 
of  the  Religious  Education  Asso- 
ciation. It  is  better  equipped  than 
ever  before  to  prepare  young  wom- 
en for  the  positions  of  Church  As- 
sistants, Directors  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation, Directors  of  Young  People's 
Work,  and  Parish  Visitors. 

The  school  opened  October  sixth 
with  a  fine  j?roup  of  young  women 
students.  While  the  enrollment  is 
good,  there  should  be  several  times 
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as  many  young  women  preparing 
themselves  for  the  positions  that 
will  be  open  through  the  year.  Prom 
East  to  West  the  calls  are  coming. 
Thirty-one  churches  wanted  our 
seven  graduates  last  June  and  the 
demand  is  increasing  steadily. 

The  three  p's — poise,  power  and 
purpose — are  outstanding  in  the 
work  of  the  new  Dean,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Taylor.  Miss  Taylor  was  last 
year  Dean  of  Illinois  Woman's  Col- 
lege and  for  several  years  preceding 
was  teacher  of  social  science  at 
Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa, 
and  principal  of  the  academy  there. 

Dr.  R.  B.  Lloyd,  formerly  of  the 
Pacific  Theological  Seminary,  will 
teach  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment courses  this  year.  The  outlook 
is  excellent  for  a  profitable  year  of 
work.  What  young  woman  in  your 
community  would  you  like  to  see 
taking  this  course?  Send  her  name 
to  Dean  Margaret  Taylor,  5603 
Dorchester  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Fairmount  College — Wichita,  Kan. 

Fairmount  College  opened  Sep- 
tember 10th  with  an  approximate 
enrollment  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  students  as  against  one 
hundred  and  thirty -five  women  a 
year  ago  and  two  or  three  men 
students.  Of  course  we  had  the  S. 
A.  T.  C.  then  enrolling  213  men, 
but  the  majority  of  these  w^ere  not 
bona  fide  college  students  and  only 
about  ninety  returned  to  school 
after  the  demobilization  of  that 
body. 

The  spirit  of  the  school  is  alive 
again  this  year,  and  activities  of  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  are  much 


in  evidence.  The  prospect  of  the 
year  is  for  a  great  advance  on  last 
with  the  possibility  of  it  becoming 
the  best  in  the  history  of  the 
school. 

Redfield    College-^Redfield,  So.    D. 

The  enrollment  at  this  time  last 
year  was  thirty-five  full  time  stu- 
dents, while  this  year  it  is  forty. 
Prospects  for  an  increased  at- 
tendance last  year  amounted  to 
nothing,  while  this  year  reports  in- 
dicate the  possibility  of  as  many  as 
ten  additional  students.  The  finan- 
cial situation  last  year  gave  tis 
great  concern,  while  we  have  a  feeling 
that  we  may  be  able  to  raise  more 
money  for  current  expenses  from 
our  constituents  this  year  than  a 
year  ago. 

There  are  thirteen  men  enrolled 
as  theological  students  and  most  of 
the  others  are  planning  to  enter 
the  theological  department  as  soon 
as  they  have  completed  their  prep- 
aratory work.  The  theological 
courses  now  demand  full  time  from 
two  teachers  and  we  were  fortunate 
in  securing  Rev.  J.  L.  Himing,  a 
graduate  of  Drury  College,  to  come 
to  the  help  of  Prof.  Dippenberger. 

The  endowment  campaign  is  to  be 
pushed  for  another  year  with  Rev. 
Reister  in  charge.  At  the  time  of 
the  General  Conference  in  July  he 
reported  a  total  of  $110,000  of 
which  about  $6,000  is  at  present  pro- 
ducing no  income.  The  balance  is 
on  hand  in  the  shape  of  cash,  real 
estate  loans,  Tibcrty  Bonds  and  in- 
terest bearing  pledges.  The  latter 
amount  to  less  than  $15,000. 


«    «    « 


TESTIMONY  IN  LETTERS  COMING  TO 

THE  OFFICE. 

**I  want  you  to  know  how  much 
good  has  been  derived  from  the 
class  and  how  much  it  has  done  for 
us.  I  had  girls  and  boys  of  high 
school  age  and  had  a  class  of  ten 
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and  studied  'Comrades  in  Service' 
We  had  such  a  lively  class,  de- 
bates, curtain  slides,  etc,  that  when 
time  came  to  close  the  school,  my 
claas  wanted  to  'stick  together.'  so 
to  speak,  so  we  joined  in  a  little 
group,    having    a    secretary     and 
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treasurer.  We  gave  a  little  play  last 
week,  which  netted  close  to  fifty 
dollars.  We  have  been  able  to  pick 
up  a  few  young  people  whom  we 
couldn't  get  in  active  work  before. 
We  hope  this  winter  to  take  up  an- 
other book  study." 

**You  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  we  have  six  study  groups: 
Junior,  Intermediate,  Christian  Bn- 
reavor,  and  three  adult — 'Gospel  for 
a  Working  World,'  'The  Path  of 
Labor,'  and  'Ancient  Peoples  at 
New  Tasks.'  The  groups  are  not 
large,  but  the  interest  is  good  and 
the  members  are  taking  hold  splen- 
didly. I  am  a  business  woman  and 
have  never  been  able  to  attend  the 
regular  missionary  meetings  which 
come  in  the  afternoon.  This  is  my 
first  opportunity  along  the  lines  of 
missionary  education  and  it  has 
opened  a  new  world." 

'*The  study  of  *The  Lure  of 
Africa'  was  the  program  for  six 
Friday  night  meetings  in  October 
and  November.  The  attendance 
averaged  twenty-five,  about  one- 
third  men.  Sixteen  textbooks  were 
purchased  and  the  owners  read  the 
assigned  chapters  and  several  did 
assigned  work  in  brief  repoils  and 
papers  in  debate.  The  pastor  con- 
ducted the  discussion  with  a  liberal 
use  of  the  blackboard.  The  interest 
manifested  was  keen  and  all  felt 
that  the  study  has  been  most  worth- 
while. The  debate  at  one  meeting 
on  'Resolved:  That  the  net  result  of 
all  Africa's  contracts  with  the  civ- 
ilized world  is  a  gain  for  Africa 
and  the  Africans'  proved  one  of  the 
most  stimulating  discussions  ever 
held  in  the  church.  The  usual  pro- 
gram was:  opening  devotions, 
hjrmns  and  prayer,  five  minutes; 
textbook  discussion,  forty-five  min- 
utes; closing  period  of  intercession 
of  silent  prayer  with  suggested  top- 
ics for  intercession,  followed  by 
general  participation  in  brief  but 
definite  prayers,  ten  minutes.  The 
occasional  use  of  a  mission  study 
textbook  like  this  in.    the     prayer 


meetings  makes  for  vitality  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  relation  of  the 
church  to  its  mission  fields  and 
greatly  increases  the  power  of  its 
prayer  life.  For  what  else  does  a 
prayer  meeting  exist?" 

"Will  you  kindly  send  me  six 
blue  seals  for  chart?  Our  first  seal 
last  January  was  red,  but  our  oflfer- 
ings  have  gone  beyond  expecta- 
tions and  we  want  to  change  it  to 
blue  and  finish  the  year  with  same 
color. 

"We  had  the  first  cf  the  Turkey 
stories  yesterday.  The  children's 
eyes  were  as  big  as  saucers  as  they 
listened  to  the  story  of  Dr.  Shep- 
herd. 

**We  enlarged  our  slory  yesterday 
by  use  of  'Envelope  Series'  on 
Dr.  Shepherd.  We  certainly  have 
never  had  such  interesting  material 
for  our  boys  and  girls  before,  and 
sincerely  hope  the  good  work  will 
continue." 

Here's   a   record: 

"The  Fairview  Kansas  Church 
School  has  an  enrollment  of  108. 
They  began  using  the  Tercentenary 
Chart  December,  1918.  The  offer- 
ings for  the  nine  months  following 
run  as  follows:  December  1918, 
$4.26;  January  1919,  $6.48;  Febru- 
ary 1919,  $9.41;  March  1919,  $15.50; 
April  1919,  $17.30;  May  1919, 
$10.83;  June  1919,  $12.80;  July 
1919,  $17.06;  August  1919,  $10.53. 
Total,  $104.17.  Children's  Day  ex- 
tra, $11.40.    Grand  Total,  $115.57. 

'•Can  you  beat  it?" 

"Moreover  the  pastor's  wife  says 
the  children  know  more  about  mis- 
sions than  their  parents.  And  -  she 
ought  to  know!  She  is  in  charge  of 
the  scheme! 

**How  does  it  compare  "with 
others  ? " 

**We  are  using  the  Tercentenary 
Chart  in  our  school,  and  find  it  a 
very  splendid  way  to  keep  the  mis- 
sionary work  before  the  young  peo- 
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pie.  Please  send  me  at  once  all  the 
material  neeessary  for  the  coming 
year." 

*'Am  pleased  to  say  that  I  think 
the  plan  of  benevolence  as  being 
promoted  now  is  a  particularly 
good  one.  I  feel  that  I  can  do  more 
with  it  to  get  the  benevolence  work 
before  the  young  people  than  with 
any  other  method  I  have  seen  tried," 

**Will  say  we  used  the  Tercenten- 
ary Chart  the  past  year  with  the  re- 
sult that  our  missionary  collections 
were  increased  fully  fifty  per  cent, 
and  we  wish  the  chart  again  for  the 
coming  year.  We  registered  under 
grade  three.'* 

**  Yours  most  truly,  and  thankful 
for  what  the  plan  has  done  for  us. 
I  am  recommending  it  to  all  of  our 
Congregational  schools.'' 

**Our  school  enlisted  in  the  blue 
seal  class  last  year  (1918)  but  our 
offerings  have  been  such  as  to  make 
us  deserve  the  silver  seal.  We  have 
passed  beyond  6c  per  member,  but 
have  not  reached  10c.  Our  school 
has  lost  in  numbers  during  the  year 
and  I  am  afraid  to  undertake  more 
than  the  blue  seal  this  coming  year. 
We  think  the  chart  is  a  good  thing. 


It  makes  giving  systematic  and  so 
much  easier.  Some  fear  to  under- 
take it  (in  other  schools)  lest  their 
regular  offering  for  expenses  fall 
off,  and  the  school  will  suffer,  but  it 
has  not  caused  us  any  lack  of  money 
for  our  own  needs." 

**The  Missionary  Chart  has  been 
a  real  success  in  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church.  We  have  attained 
the  blue  seal  for  four  months,  and  it 
looks  as  if  we  would  continue  the 
good  work. 

**The  pastor's  idea  of  using  the 
Hero  Tale  as  a  four -minute  speech 
has  proven  most  successful.  A 
member  of  the  missionary  commit- 
tee writes  the  speedies,  one  for  the 
children's  division  and  one  for  the 
young  peoples'  division,  and  differ- 
ent members  of  these  departments 
memorize  and  give  the  speeches 
each  month.  The  drills  are  given 
by  members  of  the  committee" 

''I  am  so  delighted  with  the 
promptness  and  regularity  with 
which  my  Sunday  School  material 
comes  that  I  feel  like  writing  you  a 
thank-you  letter.  I  certainly  ap- 
preciate it,  as  it  relieves  one  of  a 
great  deal  of  worry." 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 


Churches. 
S.  8.  etc. 

Women's 
Societies 

LeglclM 

•  other 
Sources 

ToUl 

RECEIPTS  FOR 
JULY 

1919 

1918 

6.192.22 
3.908.75 

1.146.72 
575.71 

3.23100 
20.00 

10.569.94 
4.50t.46 

Increase 
DecreaM 

2,283.47 

571.01 

3.211.00 

€.065.48 

1919 

2.828.38 
1,774.85 

967.44 
596.18 

16.98 
500.00 

1.500.00 
1,480.00 

5.312.80 
4.361.08 

1918 

RECEIPTS  FOR 

AUGUST 

Increase 
Decrease 

1.053  53 

371.26 

483  02 

20.00 

1.444.79 
483.03 

1 

1919 

3,263.73 
1,949.57 

812.76 
799.81 

900.00 
2,600.00 

125.00 

6.10L48 
5.349.38 

1918 

RECEIPTS  FOR 

SEPTEMBER 

Increase 
Decreas* 

1.314.16 

12.94 

125.00 

1.452.10 
1.700.00 

1.700.00 

The  CONGREGATIONAL  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL  EXTENSION  SOCIETY 


Additional  offerings  from  the  Children's  Day  services  were  received 
daring  the  past  month,  and  any  other  offerings  in  this  connection  will  be 
appreciated.  The  total  amount  from  this  branch  of  our  work  is  very  en- 
couraging- 

^    ^    ^  . 

Recent  reports  from  our  field  workers  bring  the  welcome  news  that 

Sunday  Schools  are  constantly  being  organized  so  that  the  total  number 

since  April  first  has  now  reached  sixty-seven  with  South  Dakota  leading 

by  twenty-five. 

*    *    * 

Including  the  reports  for  the  month  of  August,  our  workers  report 
fifty-two  new  mission  schools  organized  during  the  period  commencing 
April  first.  This  is  a  very  encouraging  feature  of  our  work  and  the  splen- 
did efforts  of  our  superintendents  and  their  assistants  are  greatly,  appre- 
ciated. 

«    «    « 

Prom  the  monthly  reports  of  our  workers,  which  are  full*  of  valuable 
information,  two  messages  are  presented  in  these  pages.  The  first  ia  from 
an  article  that  deals  with  the  place  of  the  Church  and  Mission  School  in 
community  church  work.  One  of  our  northAvestem  workers  found  that  tlie 
stereopticon  was  helpful,  since  the  pictures  wore  scenes  of  real  frontier 
church  folks  in  action,  thereby  arousing  special  interest.  On  a  train  trip 
soon  afterwards  this  worker  had  two  interesting  conversations,  one  or 
which  was  with  a  Jewish  boy  in  Boy  Scout  uniform  who  had  been  away  at 
school  where  a  Baptist  minister  enrolled  him  in  the  Scouts.  Recognizing 
our  Congregational  worker,  the  two  were  soon  having  a  jolly  talk,  and 
when  the  lad  found  his  fellow  traveller  was  to  be  in  his  home  village  on 
Sunday  night,  he  volunteered  to  boost  for  the  meeting  among  all  the  boys. 
He  kept  his  word,  for  every  boy  in  the  place  was  there  and  all  had  a  good 
time.  The  second  talk  was  with  a  young  school  teacher,  who  asked  the 
minister  if  he  remembered  teaching  the  boys'  class  in  her  home  Sunday 
School  one  Sunday.  Of  course  he  did.  Then  she  paid  him  a  fine  tribute 
when  she  told  him  that  her  little  nephew  was  one  of  the  boys  in  that  class, 

and  said,  "If  Mr. would  only  teach  our  class  every  Sunday, 

I  wouldn't  miss  a  Sunday."  When  this  worker  visits  certain  places  he  is 
greeted  with,  ''There's  the  man  who  likes  boys."  The  second  message  tells 
tiie  story  of  the  organization  of  a  Community  Sunday  School  in  a  little 
hamlet  where  formerly  two  schools  existed  at  "a  poor  dying  rate,"  and 
eVentuaiBy  did  pass  out  of  existence  about  the  same  time.  When  their 
successor  was  organized,  all  the  officers  elected  were  Congregationalists. 
Of  the  new  and  broader  work  the  superintendent  writes:  *'I  am  very 
much  pleased  to  report  the  excellent  interest  we  are  having  in  our  Com- 
munity School.  Four  new  scholars  were  enrolled  last  Sunday,  and  our 
total  is  now  forty-three,  with  the  promise  of  more  next  Sunday.  We  are 
also  starting  our  Home  Department  and  Cradle  Roll;  also  an  Adult 
Class.  We  have  kept  up  our  midweek  Bible  Study  Class  all  winter,  with  an 
excellent  attendance  and  fine  interest." 


THE  AMERICAN  MISSIONARY 

MIDSUMMER  MISSION  SCHCKX.  EXPERIENCES 


■^HE  state  is  Georgia,  and  the 
misoionary  worker  Rev,  J.  P. 
Blackburn.     The  places  Tisit- 

n  response  to  the  "Macedonian 


cry"  were  Cedartown,  Qalliard  and 
"The  Rock."  One  RChool  needed 
reorganization,  and  the  situation 
called  for  a  large  amount  of  house- 
to-house  visitation.  This,  however, 
brought  its  reward,  not  only  in  ad- 
ditions to  the  school  enrollment, 
but  in  the  discovery  and  enlistment 
of  two  good  teachers.  Later  on  a 
letter  was  received  from  one  of 
these  new  recruits  for  service,  in 
which  the  teacher  referred  to  her 
young  ladies'  class  of  forty-nine, 
and  asked  for  instruction  as  to  or- 
ganization and  working  plans.  That 
one  class  was  then  larger  than  the 
entire  school  a  month  previous.  The 
other  new  recruit  is  organizing  a 
class  of  young  men,  and  the  op- 
portunity is  a  large  one,  for  the 
community  is  an  industrial  center 
and  hundreds  of  young  men  are 
without  Church   or  Sunday    School 


relations. 

In  Oalliard,  where  the  school  or- 
ganized last  May  is  growing  rapid- 
ly, in  place  of  receiving  help  in  con- 
nection with  the  Sunday  School 
supplies,  the  people  decided  to 
finance  the  matter  themselves  from 
the  start,  and  the  enthusiasm  to  do 
their  best  resulted  in  an  up-to-date 
equipment  and  a  balance  in  the 
treasury.  The  enrollment  has 
reached  eighty  and  is  still  growing. 
It  was  a  decided  innovation  in  this 
part  of  the  country  to  elect  a  wo- 
man for  superintendent  and  another 
woman  as  assistant  superintendent; 
bat  the  plan  is  working  splendid- 
ly, with  a  larger  proportion  of  men 
in  attendance  than  in  any  other  ru- 
ral school  in  that  section  of  the 
state. 

At  "The  Rock"  a  two-daya'  pro- 
gram was  inaugurated,  resulting  in 
the  general  quickening  of  interest 
among  the  adult  members  of  both 
church  and  Sunday  School,  and 
leading  some  of  the  young  people 
into  the  Christian  life  and  to 
church  membership. 

In  connection  with  this  service  of 
a  distinctly  missionary  character, 
follow  up  Work  has  been  done  along 
lines  of  Religious  Education-  Insti- 
tutes, both  Congregational  and  in- 
terdenominational, have  been  held, 
so  as  to  emphasize  as  fully  as  possi- 


ble the     larger     program     of     the 
church.     The  interest  in  some  cases 
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has  been  gratifying  as  well  as  snr- 
prising,  indicating  that  the  south  is 


SOMB  IHTIUIBDIATES,  BOWMAN.  GA. 

feeling  the  impulses  of  the  educa- 
tional ideal  and  is  getting  ready  to 
respond  in  connection  with  its 
church  and  Sunday  School  program. 
Naturally,  also,  the  efTect  is  being 
felt  in  the  community  life,  and  the 
church  in  its  associated  character  is 


assnming  a  larger  place  of  leader- 
ship. The  abundant  life  that  alone 
can  satisfy  is  entering  into  the  daily 
life  of  the  common  people,  and  hal- 
lowing it  with  the  sacred  influences 
that  come  from  eternal  sonroes.  In- 
creasingly one  is     able     to     realise 


sous  JUNIORt.  BOWMAN,  GA. 


that  the  missionary     enterprise     is 
laying  foundations  that  will  abide. 


WINNING  OUT  IN  ALABAMA 


IT  is  frankly  acknowledged  that 
in  southwest  Alabama,  a  back- 
ward condition  generally, 
shift Icssness,  illiteracy,  and  a  very 
small  number  of  ministers  of  ade- 
quate training,  create  a  problem 
not  easy  of  solution.  In  many  parts 
of  the  country  what  are  known  as 
"bip  meetings"  take  the  place  of 
a  steady,  persistent,  comprehensive 
and  intelligent  church  program, 
and  progress  therefore  is  slow. 
Nevertheless,  the  untiring  activities 
of  our  workers  are  making  an  en- 
during impression  on  the  individual 
life,  the  "win  one  method"  is  suc- 
ceeding, and  with  adequate  re- 
sources of  men  and  money,  larger 
things  conld  be  accomplished  along 
lines  of  service  already  in  opera- 
tion. For  with  all  their  inherited 
back^vardness,  the  people  generally 
are  attractive  and  lovable,  and  it  is 
a  delight  to  be  the  means  of  open- 
ing up  the  larger  way  of  life  to 
them. 

During     the     past     summer     the 


work  for  young  people  has  been 
stressed,  and  the  son  of  one  of  our 
field  workers  has  spent  his  vacation 
in  rural  Sunday  School  work.  As 
one  result  of  this  special  eflfort.  two 
strong  Christian  Endeavor  Societies 
have  been  organized,  one  with  sev- 
enteen membei-s  and  the  other  en- 
rolling thirty.  Throughout  this  en- 
tire territory  the  young  people 
have  been  inspired  and  encouraged 
in  the  direction  of  definite  Chris- 
tian living  and  service,  and  the 
community  has  received  a  vision  of 
greater  things  possible.  Very  grate- 
fully the  father  thanks  God  for  the 
work  of  his  boy,  who  now  be- 
comes principal  of  a  school  where 
he  plans  to  continue  his  Christian 
activities  in  connection  with  his 
educational  work. 

All  through  the  South  the  field  is 
ripe  for  extending  and  improving 
Sunday  School  work,  as  there  seems 
1o  be  an  eagerness  on  the  part  of  all, 
and  especially  the  young  people,  for 
religious  instruction. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL  BOARD 
OF  MINISTERIAL  RELIEF 


A  SUGGESTION 


ONE  of  the  aged  ministers  whose 
names  are  on  the  honor  roll 
of  the  Congregational  Board 
of  Ministerial  Relief,  in  a  recent 
letter  to  the  Secretary,  gave  an  ac- 
count of  a  reception  that  had  been 
provided  for  his  wife  and  himself 
by  one  of  the  families  in  the  com- 
munity where  they  live.  It  was  a 
most  unexpected  courtesy  and 
though  it  brought  together  only 
some  sixteen  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
their  object  was  to  bring  good 
cheer  to  these  old  people.  And  they 
were  greatly  comforted  and  encour- 
aged. 

A  little  later  in  the  summer  sea- 
son, one  of  the  deacons  of  the 
church  which  they  attend  invited 
them  to  accompany  him  and  the 
pastor  for  a  day's  outing  in  the 
beautiful  hills  adjacent  to  the  city 
where  they  lived.  They  were  taken 
in  an  automobile,  provided  with  a 
fine  luncheon  and  thus  were  enabled 
to  see  the  beautiful  country  that 
they  could  never  have  visited  but 
for  this  kindness.  The  minister  said 
that  he  had  always  desired  to  visit 
that  particular  section,  but  had 
abandoned  all  hope  of  having  the 
privilege. 

On  a  later  occasion  the  pastor  of 
the  church  invited  the  old  minister 
to  take  the  service  for  a  Sunday. 
This  he  was  able  to  do  and  was  so 
thankful  for  the  opportunity  of 
preaching  the  Qospel  again. 

"The  customary  fee  was  handed 
to  me.  I  need  hardly  say  we  were 
thankful/' 

The  aged  widow  of  a  minister  liv- 
ing in  one  of  our  great  cities,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary,  wrote,  **My 
friends  here  gave  me  an  exceeding- 


ly pleasant  surprise  last  week  and 
made  me  a  present  of  twenty-four 
dollars,  which  comes  in  most  con- 
veniently now  as  winter  is  coming 
on.  God  and  His  children  are  al- 
ways good  to  me." 

These  letters  have  brougnt  to  my 
mind  anew  a  suggestion  which  I 
have  sometimes  tried  to  make 
where  it  might  bear  fruit.  How 
easy  it  would  be  for  a  church,  or  a 
group  in  a  church,  to  extend  some 
courtesy  and  consideration  t6  the 
aged  retired  minister  and  his  wife, 
or  to  the  widow  of  a  minister,  who 
are  members  of  the  church  or  com- 
munity. Some  of  these  people  suffer 
very  greatly  from  loneliness  and 
their  burdens  might  be  lifted  and 
their  hearts  cheered  by  some  such 
act  as  has  here  been  described. 

One  thing  that  impresses  me  es- 
pecially is  that  when  this  minister 
was  invited  to  supply  the  pulpit  in 
the  absence  of  the  pastor,  he  was 
paid  as  the  church  would  have  paid 
any  other  supply.  This  is  quite  in 
contrast  with  another  letter  received 
from  one  of  our  aged  ministers,  in 
wbj«'»h  he  says: 

"I  have  had  some  supply  work 
during  the  quarter  but  some  churches 
seem  to  think  that  ministers  without 
a  charge  ought  to  be  willing  to  sup- 
ply during  the  vacation  period  with- 
out remuneration.  I  have  never  re- 
fused requests  of  that  kind  since  I 
gave  up  the  pastorate,  and  during 
this  summer  I  have  helped  out  three 
churches  in  that  way,  but  it  certain- 
ly works  a  hardship." 

It  is  hard  to  understand  how  a 
church  will  take  advantage  of  the 
aged  minister  who  is  in  such  great 
peed.    One  would  think  that  many 
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churches  would  be  glad  to  improve 
such  an  opportunity  to  be  of  reifl 
service  to  the  old  minister  and  help 
him  to  feel  that  he  was  still  able  to 
earn  a  little  something  to  help  in  his 
expenses  and  need. 
Let   us   never  forget   the   self-re- 


spect of  the  minister.  Can  you  not 
see  him  as  he  passes  by  with  head 
erect  and  possibly  hear  him  say: 

**My  feet  are  heavy  now  but  on  I  go, 
My  head  erect,  beneath    the    tragic 


years 


«    «    « 


THE  CHRISTMAS  FUND  FOR    1919 


THIS  year  is  the  eighteenth  of 
the  Christmas  Fund.  It  is 
more  needed  than  ever.  The 
average  of  the  grants  this  year  has 
been  $256.84.  It  is  more  than  ever 
before,  but  shamefully  insufficient 
in  these  times.  We  all  know  how 
hard  it  has  been  to  meet  our  ex- 
penses this  year.  Prices  have  gone 
beyond  our  ability.  We  have  been 
obliged  to  eliminate  6ne  thing  after 
another  from  our  purchases  which 
formerly  we  tliought  we  could  not 
do  without. 

But  there  are  some  things  none  of 
us  can  do  without.  We  must  have 
what  we  call  "the  necessaries  of 
life."  These  are  especially  high. 
The  old  people  on  the  Board's  roll 
of  honor  are  feeble,  unable  to  earn 
anything,  and  need,  in  many  cases, 
professional  care,  medicines,  special 
food  and  appliances,  warm  clothing 
and  numberless  things,  all  of  'VMhich 
are  just  now  at  unusual  cost. 

How  little  money  they  have  had! 
How  great  have  been  their  depriva- 
tions! 

They  have  not  complained.  Their 
spirit  has  been  beautiful  and  their 
patience  most  remarkable.  The 
Board  has  endeavored  to  meet  the 
situation  as  best  it  could.  It  added 
ten  per  cent  of  the  annual  grant  to 
the  October  checks,  but  still  it  was 
not  enough.  The  total  fell  far  be- 
low the  necessity. 

Now,  what  can  we  do  to  n^eet  this 
immediate  crisis?  (>ur  hope  is  in 
the  CHRISTMAS  FUND. 

The  Christmas  checks  are  always 


extra  to  these  worthy  servants  of 
our  churches.  They  are  not  a  part 
of,  but  in  addition  to,  the  regiflar 
appropriations.  The  Christmas  Fund 
is  distributed  in  money  and  not  used 
to  buy  presents.  Last  year  we 
asked  for  $15,000  and  received 
$14,669.96.  This  year  we  ask  for 
$25,000  and  we  hope  to  receive 
every  dollar  of  it. 

I  wonder  if  all,  or  nearly  all,  of 
us  who  gave  last  year  could  double 
our  gifts  this  year.  And  surely  we 
mil  find  many  new  givers  to  more 
than  take  the  place  of  those  who 
cannot  double  their  gifts,  or  who 
have  died. 

Our  Christmas  leaflet  will  be 
ready  about  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber. We  will  carry  advertisements 
for  this  B\ind  in  The  Congregation- 
alist  for  five  weeks  before  Christ- 
mas. We  appeal  to  pastors,  church 
officers,  woman's  and  young  peo- 
ple's societies  to  help  us  in  this 
most  laudable  endeavor.  We  are 
ready  now  to  receive  contributions 
to  the  Christmas  Fund. 

Donations  will  be  received,  as  in 
former  years,  up  to  January  first. 
Contributions  not  reaching  us  in 
time  for  the  Christmas  checks  will 
be  sent  supplementary  as  New  Year 
checks.  The  first  check  is  mailed  so 
that  it  may  be  received  either  the 
day  before  or  Christmas  morning.  The 
New  Year  checks  are  mailed  gener- 
ally on  December  31st 

B.  H.  Fancher,  Treasurer, 
Wm.  A.   Rice,  Secretary, 

287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
WOMAN'S  HOME  MISSIONARY 

FEDERATION 


THE  SCHAUFFLER  DRIVE  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

In  June,  1918,  the  Schaufller  Committee 
for  the  Federation  began  to  toil.  In  the 
Western  District,  the  work  is,  of  necess- 
ity,* chiefly  done  by  means  of  those  much- 
anticipated-b  u  t-n  o  t-always-answered  ob- 
jects known  as  letters.  After  a  year  of 
correspondence  (84  letters  written  and  18 
replies  thereto),  and  after  much  faith 
and  many  works,  here  is  the  Federation 
Treasurer's  statement  of  July  1,  1919. 


• 

Assigned 

Paid 

Arizona 

115.00 

115.00 

California — 

Northern ....  .... 

8,630.00 

870.00 

South^n 

7,805.00 

8,100.00 

Idaho  

195.00 

23.95 

Oregon  ^     .     .. 

1,080.00 

38.34 

Utah 

60.00 

52.00 

Washington  

1,905.00 

31.75 

4« 


<• 


114,190.00    12,401.04 

The  districts  east  of  the  Rockies  will 
not  be  surprised  to  know  that  there  are 
lions  in  the  way  of  the  SchaufTler  Drive 
hereabouts.  One  species  is  known  as 
Cleveland-is-so-far-from-here;"  another  is 
Local  •  burdens  -  which  -  the  •  Federa- 
tion-doesn't-realize;"  and  the  most  com- 
mon species  is  "What-is-Schauffler?" 
However,  the  western  district  is  increas- 
ing the  number  of  those  who  know  how 
splendid  is  the  purpose  and  mark  of  the 
SchaufTler  School.  As  our  knowledge 
grows,  we  find  "the  lions"  to  be  fewer 
and  fewer. 

By  another  year  we  expect  this  district 
to  have  completed  our  share  in  the  en- 
dowment of  a  school  that  is  a  distinct 
asset  to  our  country  in  these  reconstruc- 
tion days.  The  "Golden  West"  cannot  fail 
to  meet  its  Tercentenary  privileges. 

MRS.  W.  J.  PELL, 
Claremont,  Cal. 


TOPIC  FOR  DECEMBER.  1919 

Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society 

"A  NEW  DAY" 
Scripture, 
"Some  of  the  New  Things  that  Jesus 
Did." 


(This  exercise  can  be  given  as  a 
Bible  Reading  or  used  in  connection 
with  the  roU-call  of  members  pres- 
ent) 

CHOSE  his  disciples  from  all  strata  of 
society.  Matt4:18;  John  1:35-67; 
Luke  5:27-28. 

TALKED  publicly  with  women  when 
teachers  never  did.   John  4:27. 

CALLED  attention  to  the  value  of  little 
children.  Mark  9:87;  10:14;  Luke 
18:16. 

DISCOVERED  good  in  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple: 
BViith  in  a  pagan  captain. 

Matt  8:  8-10. 

Gratitude  in  a  Samaritan, 

John  4 :  28-30. 

Upwelling  love  in  a  prostitute, 

Luke  7:  44-50. 

REBUKED  hypocrisy.  Matt  6:5. 

EMPHASIZED  the  spirit  rather  than 
the  result,  Matt  12:42-44. 

PLACED  personal  sacrifice  above  ma- 
terial wealth,  Luke  18:  22-23. 

FORGAVE  His  enemies,  Luke  23:34. 

HEALED  the  sick,  Bfatt  9:18. 

LISTENED  to  the  cry  of  the  leper, 

Mark  1:  4041 
HALTED  by  the  roadside     with    the 
yublic  beggar, 

John  5:6. 
RAISED  service  to  the  plane  of  lead- 
ership, 

John  13:  1317. 

H3rmn,  "Campagna,"  a  Hymn  of  the  Fron- 
tier. (Supplied  by  C.  H.  M.  S.) 

Paper,  "New  Fields  Needing  New  Men 
and  New  Equipment"  (See  leaflet 
"Snapshots  of  Home  Missions.") 

Paper,  Resume  of  New  Leaflets, 
"Old  Trojans  in  New  Troy,"— A  new 
Industrial  Situation. 

"A  Large  View  of  Grand  View,"— A 
new  Frontier  Challenge. 

"Brotherhood  the  Basis  of  Democracy." 
— A  new  Political  EJra. 

"In  the  Italian  Quarter  of  New  York," 
—A  New  City  Relationship.  (Revis- 
ed in  1919.) 

Hymn,  "Lord  while  for  all  mankind  we 
pray." 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 
YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  and  CHILDREN'S  WORK 


Primary  Picture  Stories 

SINCE  the  Tercentenary  Chart 
and  the  Hero  Tales  were  first 
issued  there  have  been  many 
requests  for  graded  material,  suit- 
able for  use  in  the  Beginners  and 
Primary  Departments.  The  Hero 
Tales  are  primarily  adapted  to  the 
Junior  Department  and  it  is  not  al- 
ways easy  to  make  them  appeal  to 
the  younger  children.  To  meet  this 
need  the  homeland  societies  will 
unite  in  issuing  in  1920  a  set  of 
Primary*-  Picture  Stories.  There  will 
be  six  of  these  pictures,  each  illus- 
trating the  work  of  one  of  the  home 
boards.  To  accompany  each  pic- 
ture there  will  be  a  short  story  based 
on  the  incident  shown  in  the  pic- 
ture. The  pictures  will  measure 
seven  by  eleven  inches,  and  the  set 
of  pictures  and  stories  together 
will  sell  for  twentv-five  cents-  The 
stories  will  be  ready  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  chart,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1920.  Orders  should  be  sent 
to  The  Congregational  Woman's 
Home  Missionary  Federation,  289 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Americanization  Stories. 
In  connection  with  the  study  of 
Christian  Americanization  this  win- 
ter, leaders  in  children's  and  young 
people's  work  may  be  glad  to  know 
of  the  excellent  material  bearing  on 
this  subject  among  the  files  of  the 
Here  and  There  Stories.  These  Stor- 
ies are  sold  singly  at  three  cents 
apiece  and  offer  helpful  sugges- 
tions for  use  in  story  telling  or 
program  making.  Amonsr  the  best 
of  these  stories  are,  *' Tina's  F^ag  of 
Honor,"  "A  Real  American," 
''Kunigunda,"  ''True  to  the  Flag," 
"Jim's  Christmas  Gift,"  '*A  New 
Giant  Killer,"  and  **True  Ameri- 
cans." Bach  story  illustrates  the 
quick  response  made  to  American 
ideals  by  some  foreign  child  who  has 


been  reached  in  the  true  spirit  of 
Christian  Americanization.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  group  of  stories,  another 
set  illustrates  the  work  which  the 
American  Missionary  Association  is 
doing  among  our  backward  races. 
**  Going  to  School  in  Dixie," 
''Judge's  Ash  Cake,"  "Adam"  and 
the  "Promotion  of  Joseph"  are 
Negro  stories;  "The  Lady  in 
White,"  a  Porto  Rican  one; 
"Nancy's  Chance"  and  "Sallic's 
Wonderful  Summer"  Mountain 
White  stories;  "Fido  Leads  the 
Way"  and  "Rafaelita,"  New  Mex- 
ican, and  "The  Story  of  Sitting 
Crow,"  and  "The  Baconrind's 
Riches,"  Indian.  Leaders  desiring 
•to  illustrate  the  work  of  other  of 
our  National  Societies  will  find 
"'Juried  by  Fire"  and  "Keeping  the 
Light"  excellent  for  the  Church 
Building  Society;  "The  Tale  of  a 
Ford"  and  "The  Horseback  Lady" 
for  the  Home  Missionary  Socie^; 
and  "The  Sod  Shanty  Sunday 
School"  and  "How  Stub  Got  the 
Sunday  School"  for  the  Sunday 
School  Extension  Society. 

Orders  for  these  stories  may  be 
sent  to  the  Woman's  Home  Mission- 
ary Federation. 

New  Material 

The  Federation  has  recently  is- 
sued two  new  bulletins  entitled, 
"Plans  and  Programs  for  Young 
Women's  Organizations"  and 
"Plans  and  Programs  for  Children's 
Work."  Each  contains  suggestions 
for  organization,  for  study  and  for 
handwork-  Send  to  the  Federation 
office  for  as  many  copies  as  you 
need.  Young  Woman's  Societies 
should  also  secure  the  new  leaflet, 
"Working  Directions  for  Recon- 
struction Units"  that  they  may  fol- 
low the  suggestions  for  knitting, 
sewing  and  other  forms  of  hand- 
work which  it  contains. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF 

RECEIPTS 


The  American  Missionary  Association 

Inring  C.  Gaylord,  Treasunr  -  287  Fourth  ATenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Receipts  for  September,  1919 
The  Daniel  Hand  Educational  Fund  for  Colored  People 

Income    for   September   from   Investments %  8.957.22 

Previously    acknowledged    62.994.04 

171,951.26 


Current  Receipts 


EASTKRN    DISTRICT 


MAINE— f  1,11 5.62. 

Auburn t  High  St.  Ch.,  110.  Bansort 
Forest  Ave.  Ch.,  8.  Breweri  First  Ch.,  7.84. 
Bllawortht  "A  Friend,"  10.  Hailowellt 
Old  South  Ch..  15;  Old  South  Ch.,  for 
Moorhea4.  Miss..  5.  Hlrami  Ch.,  4.  L.ltclt- 
fleldt  Ladies  Union,  8.  Kennebunkt  M. 
G.  P.,  5.  PortlADdt  Mrs.  L,  P.  W.,  1. 
SkowhcBiint   Island    Ave.    Ch.,   21. 


liVomaii's    Home    MiNMlonary      Union      of      roa«i 


Maine,  by  Mrs.  C.  E.  Lreach,  Treas.,  $68.38. 
Donatlona  for  Flak  Unlveraltyt  $84.40. 

Donatlona  for  Ple^lmont  Coliesre,  $768/)0. 
NEW   HAMPSHIRE — $800.62. 

Andovers  S.  S.,  1.66.  Brentwood i  Ch., 
10.  Candlat  Ch.,  17.  Center  OaMlpees 
First  Ch.,  3.  Hampton t  Ch:,  50.63.  Han- 
overt  Prof.  R.  F.,  for  Elbowoods,  No. 
Dak..  50.  Keenei  First  Ch..  74.25.  lilabons 
Ch.,  75;  Miss  M.  C,  60.  Orfordt  West 
Ch.,  17.  Pialatow.  N.  H.,  and  the  North 
Parish  of  Haverhill,  Ma»a.s  14.58.  Rlndffei 
First    Ch.,    21.60. 

Donatlona  for  Flak   Unlveraltr,  $S2!.00. 
Donatlona  for  Piedmont  Oolleffe,  9S44.00. 
VERMONT — $1,323.32. 

Bellowa  FAllas  First  Ch.,  26.58.  Bsn- 
nlni^oni  Second  Ch..  22.40.  Ilerkahlre 
Centers  Second  Ch.,  8.10.  Eant  Corinth t 
Ch.,  5.  Eaat  Poultneyt  J.  G.  W.,  5.  Baat 
St.  Johnabnryt  Mrs.  Joel  Wood,  (deceas- 
ed) in  memor  yof  Adelle  Harvey,  I.sland 
Pond,  200.  Enonhnrict  First  Ch..  33.  John- 
aoni  Ch.,  25.  Norwich i  Ch.,  7.88.  Peach- 
ami  Ch.,  11.50.  diiccheei  Ch.,  5.  Rutland 
Centres  Swedish  Ch..  1.  Shorehami  First 
Ch.,  18.  South  Royaltons  Ch.,  3.65.  Thet- 
fordt   Ch.,    9.16.     Weat   Hartfords   Ch.,    2.05. 

Conarreicatlonai  Woman*a  Home  Mlnalon- 
ary  Union  of  Vermont,  by  Mrs.  Max  L. 
Powell,  Treas.,  $100  for  Mcintosh.  Ga. 

Donatlona    for    Flak    Unlveralty.    $6.00. 

Donatlona  for  Piedmont  College,  $834.00. 

MASSACHUSETTS— $21,983.11. 

(Donatlona  21,807.61.  Leffaciea  585JM» 
Amherati  Second  Ch.,  25:  C.  E.  H.,  10. 
Aubumdalet  Mrs.  C.  M.  L.,  50.  Barret 
Mrs.  M.  A.  R.,  15.  Beachmonti  Revere, 
Trin.  Ch.,  10.  Beverly s  Dane  St.  Ch., 
71.50.  Boatont  E.  G.  H.,  for  Talladeg^a 
£PJ^.?^®'5^  •  ^"-  J-  A.  Lane,  (deceased), 
733.33;  M.  F.  L.,  for  Talladega  College, 
10;  "Friend  in  Old  South  Church,"  25; 
"Friend  in  Union  Ch.,  10.  Brimllelds 
First  Ch.,  19.90.  Cantont  C?h.,  100.  Con- 
cordt    Ch.,    25.93.      Dedhamt    First      S.      S., 


10.87.  Dennlai  Ch.,  6.  Deerlleldt  West 
Ch.,  1.65.  Doreheatert  H.  H.  W.,  6. 
Fltchbvr«t  Rollstone  Ch.,  49.36.  FraakUat 
C.  E.  Soc,  10.  GreenHeldi  First  CTh..  5.50. 
Greenwich t  Ch..  5.75.  Haverhill t  North 
Ch..  55.  Holyoket  First  Ch..  74.68;  Sec- 
ond Ch.,  137.50;  Miss  A.  M.  W..  15;  E.  C. 
W..  25.  Jamaica  Plaint  T.  S..  10.  Laa- 
caatert  Miss  M.  A.  M.,  2.  Uelceatert  Mrs. 
A.  W.  H.,  10;  "A  Friend."  1.  Maldeat 
Mrs.  E.  A.  a,  2.  Maynards  Ch..  10.  Mel- 
Miss    L.    S.   M.,    3.      Moatvalet   CTh.,   2. 


Newboryporti  Belleville  Ch.,  13.34;  S.  S.. 
3.  NoHh  Readlnjrt  Union  Ch..  3.16.  Oak- 
hdimt  Ch.,  24.  Paxtont  Ch..  3.85.  Ply- 
months  Ch.,  3.45.  Rehobotht  Ch..  10.24. 
Roallndalet  Ch..  10.  RoyalMtoat  First 
Ch.,  3.43.  Sheffield t  Ch.,  17.72.  Situate 
Outers  C!h.  and  S.  S..  11.  SprlasfleMs 
First  Ch.  of  Christ.  100,  additional,  by 
Dr.  R.  F.  E.:  S.  E.  C,  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege, 5;  Dr.  P.  S.  M.,  10.  Temple  tout  Ch., 
8.25.  Thorndffces  First  Ch..  4.  Town- 
aendt  Ch.,  26.40.  Walthamt  ".\  Friend." 
1.  IVaret  East  C\.  95.30.  (5  of  which  for 
Piedmont  College.)  IVaverlyt  First  Ch.. 
18.34.  'Webaters  First  Ch.,  37.  WeUealeyt 
Ch.,  68.57.  Wrllealcy  IlllUt  First  Ch.. 
244.80.  M'eat  Boxfords  Second  Ch..  4. 
Wcathamptunt  Crh.,  36.  IVey  month  A 
Bralntreet  Ch.,  17.40.  Woreeatert  Hope 
Ch.,  27.50;  Plymouth  Ch..  101.26;  G.  I.  A., 
for  Talladega  College,  50;  Dr.  J.  G.,  for 
Talladega  College,  5. 

'%Voman*H    Home    Mlaalonary    Aaaoclatlaa 
of   Maaaachuaetta  and   Rhode   lalaad,  Mrs. 

Amos  Lawrence  Hatheway,  Treas.,  for 
salaries,   754. 


Framlnshami  Cynthia  A.  Kendall.  500. 
Northampton!  Miriam  L.  Allen.  76.50.  Ply- 
months  Amasa  Holmes,   9. 

Donatlona  for  Flak  Unlveralty,  0602.75. 
Donatlona   for  Piedmont   College   17»420.8S. 

RHODE    ISLAND — $1,179.85. 

Pawtuckets  Park  Place  Ch.,  37;  B.  G. 
W.,  for  Talladega  College,  5;  H.  G.  T..  20: 
J.  J.,  for  Talladega  College,  20.  Peace 
Dales  Ch.,  67.18.  Provldencet  Arabella 
G.  Thorpson.  (deceased).  616.67;  A.  W. 
C,  10;  C.  H.  L.,  for  Talladega  College,  5; 
H.  G.  T..  for  Talladega  College,  10;  M.  E. 
L.,    25. 

Donattona  for  Flak  Ualveratty.  $121.00. 
Donatlona  for  Piedmont  College,  $24S.06. 
CENTRAL   DISTRICT 
CONNECTICUT — $11,912.72. 
(Donatlona    10,768.07,    Le«;aclea    1.140.65) 
Berlins    Mrs.    J.    B.      S..      10.      Branfardt 
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Henry  G.  Harrison  (deceased)  1,000. 
BridKcports  United  Ch.,  S.  S.,  19.44.  Bris- 
tol: First  S.  9.,  for  Talladegra  College,  21, 
Brooklynt  Ch..  12;  S.  S.,  5.  Cheatcri  Li. 
M.  a,  10.  Colliiwvllle:  W.  H..  for  Talla- 
dega College,  5.  Coventrjrt  Second  Ch.. 
5.50.  Ealit  Haddami  First  Ch.  of  Christ. 
27.22.  KlIlnKtoas  Ch.,  35.  Foxwmi  Ch., 
11.  Glastonbury  I  First  Ch.  of  Christ,  S. 
S.,  21.39;  H.  R.,  5.  Oreena  Farmat  Ch.. 
13.84.  Hamptons  Ch.,  2.55.  Hartford  s 
Mrs.  E.  C.  R.,  50;  J.  M.  H.,  25;  J.  S.  C, 
5:  Mrs.  P.  S.  B..  25;  W.  B  C,  25;  "A 
Friend."  20;  "Friends,"  50.  Merideni 
First  Ch..  325.;  Mrs.  A.  W.  S..  2.  Mld- 
dl«fle1dt  Ch..  5.51.  Mlddletowni  J.  H.  B., 
20.  Naosatnekt  Miss  G.  B.  W.,  300.  Mew 
Britain  I  First  Ch.  of  Christ,  300;  The 
Misses  E.,  15;  E.  A.  M.,  5.  New  Haven i 
Center  Ch.,  for  Talladega  College,  25; 
G.  A.  B..  for  Talladega  College,  10;  H.  W. 
F.,  50;  United  Ch..  by  C.  E.  P.  S.,  26. 
New  Liondons  C.  W.  N.,  5.  North  Haven t 
Ch.,  5.39.  Oakvlllei  Mrs.  F.  S.,  2.  Fly- 
month  t  First  Ch.  for  Tougaloo  College, 
15.  Roekvlllet  Miss  A.  M.,  for  Tougalco 
College.  100.  Sonthports  T.  B..  50.  Strat- 
ford i  J.  B.  C.  for  Tougaloo  College,  30. 
TalcottvlUet  "Friend,"  125.  Thomaatont 
First  Ch.,  22.62;  H.  E.  S.,  for  Tougaloo 
College,  20.  Weatfordi  Ch..  5.  Wemt- 
mlnatert  Ch..  7.23.  WiUlmantlet  Mr.  and 
Mra  J.  C.  R..  for  Talladega  College,  50. 
HVlndaors  Miss  A.  M.  S.,  50.  Wlnatedt 
E.  R.  H..  5;  S.  L.  A.,  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege, 25;  The  Travelers  Club,  goods  for 
Talladega  College.  Woodstock  i  First 
Ch..   2.92.     "Connecticut  Friend,"   200. 

lVonuin*s  Consresatlonal  Home  Mlsalon- 
ary  Union  of  Connecticut,  Mrs.  George 
Dahl,    Treas.,    $678. 

Letpades 

Ellingrtoni  Edwin  Talcott,  80.  Hert- 
ford s  Joseph  L.  Blanchard,  693.50.  Sims- 
bury  s  Wm.  C.  Mather.  71.65.  Wcstportt 
Elisabeth  Scofleld,   304.50. 

Donations    for   Flsk   University,   $275.28. 

Donations  for  Piedmont  Colieffe  6638.21. 
NEW    YORK— $44,628.89. 

Arcade t  First  Ch.,  14.02.  Brooiclyat  C. 
J.  8.,  for  Talladega  College,  3;  J.  A.  G., 
for  Talladega  College.  15;  Mrs.  J.  C.  H.. 
for  Talladega  College,  10;  J.  L.  R.,  2a. 
Cliurelivllies  Union  Ch.,  21.13.  Cortlandt 
A.  M.  :W..  10.  Deansboros  Ch.,  18.  De 
Rayteri  Ch.,  7.32.  Henrietta i  Mrs.  J.  R. 
G..  51.  Irondcquoiti  United  Ch.,  39. 
Jamestownt  Mrs.  B.  C.  H.,  230;  Mrs.  E. 
£_.?••  .for  Tougaloo  College,  50.  Lftttie 
Fnllsx  "A  Friend."  5.  Mt.  Veraoat  First 
Ch..  15;  Mrs.  F.  M.  B.,  5.  Newark  Val- 
leyi  Ch.,  3.  New  Yorlct  Broadway  Taber- 
nacle, additional,  by  Mrs.  W..  15;  D.  G. 
S-  (?**  Talladega  College,  25;  E.  H.  B.,  50; 
S'  ^-  5-  /n**  J^^i?*^^*  College,  5;  Mrs. 
Jf-1,^:,^'  ISKJ^'  M.  B..  10;  N.  6.  T.,  for 
Talladega  College.  100;  Pilgrim  Memorial 
Fund  Commission  for  salary,  416.66;  W. 
B..  for  Talladega  College,  5.  Oxfords  J. 
C.  E..  10.  Pouarlikeepsiei  First  Ch.,  by 
C.  K.,  50.  H.  W.  B.,  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege, 10.  Riverlieadt  M.  Y.,  1.  Roclicstcrt 
Mrs.  J.  A.  D.,  10;  V.  F.  W..  for  Talladega 
College,  25.  Sherbnrnei  First  Ch.,  124; 
C.  S.  G.,  1.000.  Sidneys  Ch.,  20.  Syracusvs 
Mrs.  D.  P.  R.,  10.  Wadbamss  Ch.,  10. 
l^altoni  F.  L.  O.,  10.  Warsaws  From 
"Friends,  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,'*  15.  Woodiia- 
▼ens  Christ  Ch.,  4. 

'Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union  of 
tiie  State  of  New  York,  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Kirkwood.    Treas.,    $107.69. 

Donations    for    Fisk    University 
From  Gen.  Education  Board  IC.785.00 

From    Carnegie    Corporation  12,500.00 

From    Other    Donations  846.77 


Total   for   Flsk   University 


80.181.77 


Donations   for  Piedmont   College   11,967.90 
NEW   JERSEY— $4,537.44. 

Glen  Ridses  Ch.,  150.  Montelalri  Miss 
C.  S.  H.,  for  Tougaloo  College,  166. 
Ocean  Groves  Miss   E.  B.,    5. 

The  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union 
of  tlie  New  Jersey  Conference,  by  Mrs. 
Willard  E.  Buell,  Treas.,  $1,276.34. 

Donations  f€»r  Fl^k  ITnlTcrsity  1^190.10 
Donations   for  Piedmont   College  2811.00 
PENNSYLVANIA— $1,403.65. 

Coaldales  First  Ch.,  5.  Homer  CItys  S. 
L.  B.,  5.  Philadelplilas  S.  N..  50.  Uid^- 
wsys  I.  E.  W.,  5.     Sprins  Creeks  Ch..  6.40. 

Pennsylvania    Union    of    Women's     Con- 
fcreirational     Missionary     Societies,       Mrs. 
David  Howells,  Treas.,  5. 
Donations    for    Flsk    University,    1065.25 
Donations   for   Piedmont    CoIIckc,   262.00^ 
DISTRICT   OF    COLUMBIA — $1,428.20. 

Waskinstons  First  Ch..  112.50;  Miss  E. 
S.  Huntington,   (deceased),  1,000.06. 

Through  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary 
Union  of  the   I9ew  Jersey    Conference,   by 

Mrs.  Willard  E.  Buell,  Treas..  249.70. 

Donations    for    Fisk    University    6V.00 

Donations  for  Piedmont   Colleare   lOXW 

MARYLAND— $21,50. 

ThrooKh  tke  "Woman's  Home  Mission- 
ary Union  of  New  Jersey,  by  Mrs.  Wil- 
lard   E.    Buell,    Treas.,    14.00. 

Donations   for  Fisk   University  2.60 

Donations  for  Piedmont  Collefre  5.00 

DBLAW^AUE — $125.00. 

Donations    for  Fisk    University   125.00 
OHIO — $3,521.96. 

Chatllelds  Pietist  Ch..  26.  Cincinnati s 
Walnut  Hills  Ch.,  20.  Cleveland s  Euclid 
Ave.  Ch.,  263.52;  Hough  Ave.  Ch.,  27.38; 
Mt.  Zion  Ch.,  for  Talladega  College,  13.25; 
Park  Ch..  12;  E.  A.  D.,  for  Talladega 
College,  2;  O.  A.  R.,  5;  W.  B.  D..  30. 
Columbnst  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Wright  (de- 
ceased), 500.  Edipertons  E.  M.  E.,  6. 
Elyrias  F.  A.  S.,  for  Talladega  College, 
10.  Hnntsburffhs  M.  E.  M.,  10.  Klnss- 
villcs  Miss  E.  S.  C.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  K.,  10. 
Medlnas  First  Ch.,  169.80.  PainesviUcs  G. 
W.  A.,  for  Tougaloo  College,  50;  M.  A.  M., 
25.  Toledo s  Washington  St.  Ch..  34.65. 
WelllnflTtons  J.  T.  H.,  100.  '^A  Friend  in 
Ohio"   for   Trinity   School,    300. 

Tlie  Conareirational  Conference  of 
Ohio,  Rev.  J.  G.  Fraser,  D.  D.,  Treas., 
138.57. 

W^oman*s  Home  MIsslonarv  Union  of 
Ohio,  by  Miss  Mary  H.  Hutchison,  Treas., 
455.34. 

Donations    for   Fisk   University   588.70 

Donations   for   Piedmont    College,   725.75 

INDIANA— $1,095.27. 

(Donations  $81.00,  Legacy  $1,013.37) 

liCgao 

Tcrre   Hautes    Maria   H.    Smith.    1.013.37. 

Donations  for  Fisk   University  00.90 

Donations   for  Piedmont   College  IS.OO 

MICHIGAN— $788.S9. 

Detroit s  E.  D..  for  Tougaloo  College, 
25;  H.  A.  B.,  10;  T.  H.  McG..  for  Talla- 
dega College^  25.  Howells  Mrs.  S.  E.  A. 
B.,   1. 

Through  Michigan  Congregatlon«|  Con- 
ference,  by   L.    P.    Haight,    Treas.,    $273.89. 

W^oman's  Home  Missionary  Union  of 
Michigan,  Miss  Marcia  V.  Hall,  Treas., 
102.75. 

Donations   for   Flsk    University    114.25 
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Donations  for  Piedmont  College  %87M9 

WBSTBRBT   DISTRICT 

ILLINOIS — $12,669.98. 

(Donntlons  6,176.<lff,  Lesndc*  6.38S.88) 

Berwynt  First  S.  S..  6.  Champdilsnt  S. 
N.,  5.  Chapint  L.  F.  J.,  25.  Cklcasot 
Park  Manor  Ch..  15;  Miss  C.  C  G.  (of 
New  England  Ch.),  10:  F.  H.  T.,  for  El- 
bowoods.   No.    Dak..   100;   J.   H.  M..    10;   M. 

A.  D.,  for  Talladesa  Collegre  26;  Univer- 
sity Church  by  M.  E..  25;  W.  H. 
T..  for  Talladega  College,  10.  Com  walls 
Liberty  Ch.,  8.  Dovers  Ch.,  9.  KUrlnt 
First  Ch.,  50.  Evanatont  First  Ch.,  200. 
Galvat  Misses  J.  A.  and  H.  K.,  25.  Grnn- 
vlUet  Ch.,  60.  GHnsvlllet  Ch.,  17.  La 
Granirei  Mrs.  G.  M.  V.,  25.  LUIet  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  W.  A.  R.,  60.  Mollnet  C.  A.  B.,  6; 
Mr.  H.  A.  100;  H.  A  for  Talladegra  Col- 
lege, 25.  Oak  Parks  Sixth  Ch.,  5;  C.  S. 
P:.  100.  Poxtont  Ch.,  4.84.  Poplar  Grovei 
Federated  Ch.,  10;  Roberts  Church,  30. 
RoseTlllct  Ch..  6.50.  Sandwlrks  Ch..  26. 
Shcmelds  C.  W.  B..  60.  Went  Chicago  t 
Ch.,  for  Kings  Mountain.  N.  C,  10.  Woiit- 
cm  SpHusm  F.  E.  R..  25:  ^M^lnnebanroi 
Mrs.  J.  F.  N.,  for  Indian  Missions.  6. 
Wyanett  W.  M.  B..  10. 

Woman**  Home  Missionary  Union  off  Il- 
linois, Mrs.  W.  M.  Fitch,  Treasurer.  El- 
Klnt  S.  S.,  for  Grand  View,  Tenn.,  25. 

W.  H.  M.  v.,  263.80.     Total   288.80. 

Legacies 

ESarlvllles  Jacob  A.  Dupee.  1,383.33. 
Galesbnrgt  Mary  Davis  McKnight,  16,000 
(reserve   legacy   10,000)    6.000. 

Donattons  ffor  Fisk   University  4161.80 
Donations  ffor  Piedmont  College  648.71 
IOWA — $1,148.77. 

Dan\lllei    B.    H.    M..    5.      Davenport i    W. 

J.  C.  (of  Edwards  CTli.).  10.  Des  Molnesi 
A  D.  M.,  for  Talladega  College,  15;  J.  G. 
O.,  for  Tougaloo  0>llege,  25.  Kldorat  c. 
McK.  D..  15.  Independence s  Mrs.  K.  M. 
P..  6;  Miss  G.  P..  5.  Marshalltowm  Mr. 
&  Mrs.  G.  W.  H..  10.  Mason  Cltyi  C.  W. 
D.,  for  Talladega  College,  6.  Montrose t 
Miss  E.  J.  K..  for  Santee,  Neb.,  25.  Mns- 
catlnei  Mrs.   F.   M.   S.,   4.     Shennndoakt  M. 

B.  J.,  for  Talladega  College,  50.  Waters 
looi   First  Ch.,    66. 

Tkrongk  Con«rregatloiuil  Conference  off 
Iowa,  by   S.  J.   Pooley,  Tre^s.,   182.12. 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union  off 
Iowa,  through  the  Congregational  Con- 
ference  of  Iowa,    54.15. 

Donations  ffor  Flsk  University   10.00 
Donations  for  Piedmont  College,  6X12^(0 
WISCONSIN — $738.29. 

Beloitt  Mrs.  T.  P.  F..  ?0.  nrodhendt 
Mrs.  A.  S.  M.,  15;  Mrs.  N.  H.,  25.  Edger- 
toni  A.  M.,  15.  Green  Bays  W.  P.  W..  26. 
Janesylllet  J.  M.  W..  25.  La  Crossei 
Mrs.  L.  O.  C,  50.  Kir^oiirnt  J.  M.  S.,  50. 
Madison  I  Miss  A.  B..  2.  Port  Washlng- 
toni  Ch..  6.  River  Fallst  S.  B.  W.,  20. 
Rochestert  Ch.,  4.75.  Wavkeskss  G.  F.  B., 
for  Tougaloo  College,  35.  Wauwatosat 
First  Ch.,  105.. 

Wisconsin     Congregational     Conference. 

by   L.    L.    Olds,    Treas.,    61.28. 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union  of 
W^lnconsln,  Mrs.   R.   B.    Way,   Treas.,    44.30. 

Donations  ffor  Flsk  University  RO.OO 

Donations    ffor    Piedmont    College    185.96 

MINNESOTA— $767.21.      . 

Mlnneapolist  H.  I.,  5;  L.  L.  D.,  )of  Ply- 
mouth   Ch.),    25. 

Tkrongk  tke  Congregational  Confer- 
ence of  Minnesota,  by  J.  M.  McBride, 
Treas.,    124.26. 

Woman's   Home    Mlaalopary      Vnloii     of 


Mlnncaota*  Mrs.   A.   E.     Fancher,     Treaa.. 
77.26. 

Donatlona    ffor    Flsk    Unlver^ty    854M 

Donatlona  ffor  Piedmont  College  45A.69 
MISSOURI— $1,146.93. 

(Donatlona    479.S6,    Lesaey    666.67) 

Kanaaa  Cltyi  Westminster  Ch.,  il2.&0: 
Mrs.  F.  J.  B..  20.  St.  liOvUt  Pilgrim  Ch.. 
10.     Webater  Groveoi  First  Ch.,  20.60. 

Tkrongk  tke  Congrcyattonal  Canferesee 
off  Mlasonri,  by  P.  A.  Griswold.  Treas^ 
120.26. 


Jackson   Coontyt  W.   H.   Perrlgo.   €66.67. 

Donations  ffor  Flak  University  10.66 

Donations  ffor  Piedmont  College  186.66 

KANSAS— $478.00. 

Almenat  Miss  A.  M.,  for  Elbo woods.  No. 
Dak..  1.  I^enorat  Ch..  Missionary  Soc.  25. 
Lawrences  J.  D.  F.,  6;  Plymouth  Ch., 
30.75.  Mnscotaki  Ch..  7.75.  Plttskarst 
Miss  F.  M.  M..  6.  Sabetkat  First  Ch., 
60.60.  Sterllngt  Ch.,  19.  TongnnoxSei 
Ch.,    22.     Topekai   Central   Ch..    114. 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union  of 
Kansas,  by  Miss  Ella  M.  Pixley.  Treas.. 
116.60. 

Donations    ffor    Flsk    University    1I.60 

Donations  for  Piedmont   College  T1.66 

NBBRA!0CA — $187.50. 

Geneva  I  First  Ch.,  L.  M.  Soc,  5.  Gmf- 
tont  Ch.,  6.  Indlanolnt  Ch..  9.50.  l.lne«lni 
Ebeneser  German  Ch.,  10;  Mrs.  1^  p,  H., 
5.      Omakat    Plymouth    Ch..    20. 

Donations  ffor  Piedmont  College  1S2j60 

NORTH  DAKOTA— $81.20. 

Bismarck t  Mrs.  O.  W.  K.  for  Elbo- 
woods.  No.  Dak..  10.  Forestbnrgt  Mrs.  J. 
S.  v.,  20.  Gascoynei  Union  S.  S.,  for  El- 
bowoods.   No.  Dak..   8.60. 

Tkrongk  tbc  Congregational  Confer- 
ence  off   Nortk   Dakota*    by    Rev.      E.      H. 

Stickney,   D.   D.,   $12. 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union  off 
Nortk  Dakota,  Mrs.  M.  M.  White,  Treas., 
$30.60. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA — $111.56. 

Ckamberlaln:  Ch.,  15.  Cresbnrdi  S.  3., 
2.50.  Hill  Cltyi  Ch..  2.50.  Hnront  S.  a. 
3.  Mobrldgei  Ch.,  2.84.  Redfleldt  Ch..  8.10. 
l¥«kondai  S.  J.,  5.  Watertowai  Ch.. 
12.28.     Yanktoni  Ch.,  10.34. 

DonatlonB   ffor  Piedmont   College  56l66 
COLORADO — $118.00. 

Lovelandi  German  Ch.,  20.  Walnenbmvt 
A.   M.  B.,    2. 

Donations    ffor   Flsk    University    1.66 
Donntlons  for  Piedmont   College  96.66 
MONTANA — $45.00. 

Ballantlnet  For  Crow  Agency.  12.  Bak- 
cri  Ladies'  Aid,  for  Crow  Agency.  Mont., 
5.  Bnttet  People's  Ch.,  for  Crow  Agency, 
2.50.  Grow  Agencyi  G.  A  V.,  2.60. 
HedgevUlet  Ladies'  Aid,  for  Crow  Agen- 
cy. 6.  Pompeys  Pillar:  LAdles'  Aid.  for 
Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  6.  'Watklnai  Oar- 
man  Ch.,  9.  Weatmoret  For  Crow  Agen- 
cy,  8. 

ALASKA— $7.00. 

Taldeat  Ch..   7. 

ARKANSAS — $5.00. 

Donation    ffor    Flsk    University    5.60 

NEW    MEXICO— $2.50. 

Donatlona  for  Pledniont   College  2JSQ 

PACIFIC    DISTIUCT 

CALIFORNIA    (NoHkern) — $683.59. 

Altnrast   1.08,      Qrnlclai   1.34,      Berkeley! 
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First.  «7.50;  North.  15.74.  C^}«««  2J0. 
Bnrekai  6.  Field*  LamdlnKi  54c.  ««rtl- 
■rsi  2.92.  Mill  VaUeyi  J.79.  ,  Oakland 
First.  160.  P«radl»et  1.36.  lUo  Vl«ta« 
32c.  San  PnaeUcot  Bethany.  3.07;  First. 
108.10;  Mission.  8.10;  O.  W.^  fi.,  25;  U  T. 
S.,  for  Oriental  Missions.  40.  San  Jo»^« 
W.  E.  H.,  for  Oriental  Missions,  50. 
Saata  Rfiwii  First,  1.18.  Saratosai  Mrs. 
S.  D.  B..   2.     Stockton t  15.39.     Tipton i  46c. 

Donations    for   Flsk    Vnlrenilty   1S5.00 
.     Donations  for  Plodasont  College  84.00 
CALIFORNIA  (Sovtkem) — 116,537.35. 
(Donations    l<8,4aT.86»    liOffacy    11O.00) 

Aansat  Katherine  Moore,  (deceased). 
2.916.66.  Glendalet  Ladles,  for  Albuquer- 
que, N.  M.,  5.  Los  Anselest  First,  250. 
Ontario t  Judge  C.  B.  H..  100.  Pasadena i 
First,  150;  Lake  Ave.,  12;  Pilgrim 
(North),  7.37;  Miss  A.  M.,  50.  Pomonai 
Ch..  18.98.  Rlwrsldei  60.  San  UUgot 
First.  133.49.  Santa  Anat  SO.  Santa  Bar- 
it   14.35.     Wklttlert   37.50. 


Eaoondldot  Joseph  A.   Bent,   110. 

Donations   for  Fink  IJnlTerslty  10,123J09 

Donations  for  Piedmont  CoUcve  2»469.00 

ORBGON— 1449.97. 

BlUot    Prairie t    1.  Forest      Groves      6. 

P4»rtlnndi   Mrs.   A.    L.  C.    10;    A.    O.    C.    5. 

Hnbbardi    &    S..    1.78.  Ranleri    7.    Smyrnat 

Z. 

WonMUi'a  Home  Missionary  Union  of 
Oregon*  by  Mrs.  L.  J.  Murdock.  Treas., 
1202.19. 

Donatlona   for  Flsk  University    1.00 

Donations    for   Piedmont    Colleire    215.00 

WASHINGTON — $102.57. 

Ostfclameti  4.  Flkt  25c.  Seattl«t  Fair- 
mount,  4;  Fauntleroy.  3.50:  H.  I.  W.,  10. 
Spokanet  Plymouth,  2.  Tacomat  Ply- 
mouth.  3.50. 

Donations    for   Flak    University   5.00 

Donations   for  Piedmont  College  70.00 

IDAHO— $28.65. 

Bolaet  First  W.  S.,  for  Piedmont  Ool- 
lei^e^  4.65.  Lewlstom  Ch.,  1.  New  Ply- 
moutht  First.  10;  Valley  View.  S.  S..  2. 
WaUacei   Ch.,   6. 

Donations   for   Piedmont   C^lleye   5.00 

ARIZONA— $25.00. 

Donation   for    Piedmont   Collegre   25.00 
THB  SOUTH,  Ae. 

VIRGINIA— $135.00. 

-  2?'*'P*^?*^«  Bethlehem  Ch..  10.  Nor- 
folk i  A.  N.  L..  50. 

Dimatlons    for    Flak    University    60.00 
Donations  for  Piedmont  CToliese  25.00 
WEST    VIRGINIA— $4.00. 

Donations  for  Flsk   University  4.00 

KBjrTUCKY— $10,023.80. 

.T  ™*««f*^  )*'•■"•■'■  Home  Missionary 
Union  of  Ohio,  by  Miss  Mary  H.  Hutchl- 
son.  Treas..  $2.30. 

DonatlonB  for  Flsk  University  10.011JS0 
Donatlonn   for   Piedmont   Colleire    10.00 
NORTH  CAROLINA^ — $58.00. 

Enfleld:  Mrs.  H.  C.  B.,  for  Jos.  K. 
Brick  School.  5.  Klnjrs  Mountain  i  Miss 
A.,  for  Lincoln  Academy,  6.  Moncvret 
Jones  Chanel.  2.  Ralelvhx  S.  S..  Lincoln 
Mem..  10.     Sanfordt  Ch..  4. 

Donations  for  Piedmont  College  31.00 

GEORGIA — 11.431.66. 

Athenai  First  Ch..  7. 

Donations  for  Piedmont  Collese  1424.06 


tbnnbssee: — $2,474.25. 

Donations  for  Flak  University  2»474.25 

ALABAMA — $1 26.65. 

Montcomeryt  First  Ch.,  6.  Selmai 
First  Oi.,  4.  Tallade^at  First  Ch .  11 ; 
Georgia  Club,  for  Talladega  ^o\\e«^' 
87.65;  N.  J.  H.,  for  Hospital.  TaUacUga 
College,  12.  Tnskeifeej  Mr.  R,.  for  Tal- 
ladega College,   5. 

Donations    for    Flsk    University    1.00 
TEXAS — $2,064.91. 

Red   Hill  I   Ch..    3. 

Through    Texas    Cong*l    Conference,    30. 

Donations    for   Flsk    University    12.00 

Donattoaa  for  Piedmont  College  2010.01 
FLORIDA — $505.35. 

Jnpltcri  Ch.,  3.  Miami:  F.  C.  A^  10. 
Pomonat  Ch..  7.25.  St.  Augnstlnet  C.  t. 
B..  1.     Stnartt  Ch..  1.60. 

Donations   for   Flsk   University   174.50 

Donations    for    Piedmont    College    906.00 
HAIVAII — $106.00. 

Honolnlnt  Kaumakapili.  Hawaiian  Ch., 
1.     Kokalat   Japanese   Ch^    5. 

Donations  for  Piedmont  College  100.00 
FOREIGN — $15.00. 

For   Flsk   University    15.00 
INCOME — $144,568.88. 

Andrews  Theological  Hall,  Talladega 
College.  Ala.,  24.93;  Atterbury  Endow- 
ment.  246.87;  Avery  Fund,  483.62;  A 
Friend,  4.93;  Charles  M.  Baxter  Scholar- 
ship. 49.38;  Eunice  Hatch  Baxter  Schol- 
arship, 49.38:  Barnes  Memorial  Scliol- 
arship,  for  Talladega  College,  4.93;  Cath- 
erine A.  Blakeman,  Endowment,  93.80; 
William   Belden    Scholarship    for   Tallade- 

?o  College,  60;  M.  R.  Bishop  Endowment, 
.47;  Mrs.  S.  N.  Brewer  Endowment. 
60.85;  The  Julia  K.  Brick  Endowmnt  for 
Bricks,  N.  C.  8,876.39;  E.  A.  Brown 
Scholarship  Fund  for  Talladega  College, 
35;  Brown  Fund  for  Colored  People. 
49.38;  Mrs.  Merriam  T.  Brown  Fund. 
24.68;  Henry  Ward  Beecher  Memorial 
Fund  for  Talladega  College.  715.64;  Mehe- 
tabel  C.  B.  Baxter  Fund,  141.93;  Howard 
Carter  Endowment,  24.68;  DeForest  En- 
dowment Fund  for  Talladega  College. 
987.46;  C.  F.  Dike  Fund  for  Straight  Col- 
lege. 246.87;  William  E.  Dodge  Thologl- 
oal  Scholarship  for  Talladega  College, 
246.87;  Dewing  Endowment,  663,87;  El- 
drldge  Endowment,  493.72;  Ewing  and 
other  funds  for  Talladega  College, 
6,500;  Ewell  Fund  for  Howard  Univer- 
sity. 49.38;  Fitts  &  Warner  Endowment 
Fund  for  Wilmington,  N.  C,  50;  Rev.  B. 
Foltz  Endowment,  49.38;  Kev.  Robert 
Ford  Endowment,  9.88;  Goodnow  Hospital 
B\jnd  for  Talladega  College,  345.60;  The 
Gregory  Fund,  for  Books,  10;  uraves 
Theological  Scholarship  for  Talladega 
College,  246.87;  Elsie  J.  Green  Endowment 
for  Nat,  Ala.,  46.90;  Charles  M.  Hall  En- 
dowment, 98.247.08;  Elizabeth  S.  Hall 
Endowment,  49.38;  Rachel  K.  Hamilton 
Endowment.  49.38;  Irenus  Hamilton  En- 
dowment, 74.06;  Hammond  Fund  for 
Straight  College,  246.87;  E.  A.  Hand  En- 
dowment, 24.68;  The  Clara  Hillyer  En- 
dowment, 2,310.50;  Howard  University 
Endowment,  1,974.87;  Henry  W.  Hubbard 
Endowment.  2.623.66;  Thomas  S.  Johnson 
Endowment,  3,641.44;  H.  W.  Lincoln  Theo. 
Scholarship  for  Talladega  College.  49.38; 
Mrs.  P.  N.  Llvermore  Scholarship,  for 
Pleasant  Hill.  Tenn.,  84.66;  Luke  Memor- 
ial Scholarship  Fund,  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege, 21.42;  A.  Minor  Endowment,  24.68; 
Samuel  Morrill  Endowment.  24.68;  Rev. 
George  Z.  Mechling  Endowment,  17.28; 
Hannah    L.    Morton,      Endowment,      94.68; 
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Sarah  J.  Nason,  Endowment,  24.68:  Georgre 
L.  Newton  Endowment,  246.87;  Mary  K. 
Pacre,  Endowment,  9.88;  Piedmont  Col- 
lege Endowment  for  Piedmont  Collegre, 
Demorest,  Ga.,  810;  S.  W.  Pierce  En- 
dowment Fund,  through  the  W.  H.  M. 
U.  of  Iowa.  12.34:  C.  B.  Rice  Memorial 
Fund  for  Talladega  College.  21.72;  J.  S. 
Ricker  Endowment  Fund.  246.87;  J.  S. 
Ricker  Endowment  Fund,  through  the 
W.  H.  M.  U.  of  Maine,  net,  207.84;  Wil- 
liam A.  Richardson  Endowment.  665.13: 
John  Roy  Theological  Scholarship,  49.38; 
Seymour  Straight  Endowment  for 
Straight  College.  201.15;  Straight  Univer- 
sity Scholarship,  145.06;  Sophronia  L. 
Stark  Endowment.  95.06;  Belinda  San- 
ford  Endowment,  49.38:  Strong  Memor- 
ial Endowment,  6.132.86;  Strong  Endow- 
me;it  Fund  for  Saluda,  N.  C.  246.S7:  The 
Stone  Theological  Scholarship  Fund,  for 
Talladega  College,  49.38;  Timothy  Smith 
Endowment,  62.07;  Stephen  Stickney 
Mountain  Educational  Fund,  1,375.15; 
Horace  O.  Story  Endowment,  71.62;  Stu- 
dent Aid  Fund  for  Talladega  College, 
1.03;  Talladega  College  Endowment. 
2,165.88;  R.  M.  Tenny  Scholarship  Fund 
for  Talladega  College,  49.38;  Mary  W. 
Thompson  Endowment,  24.68;  E.  G.  Upson 
Scholarship  Fund  for  Tougaloo  College, 
98.74;  M.  Upson  Scholarship  Fund  for 
Tougaloo  College.  235.01;  Maria  W.  War- 
riner  Fund,  49.38;  Seth  Wadham's  Fund 
for  Talladega  College,  49.38;  Comfort 
Ward  Fund  for  Wilmington,  N.  C.  11.11; 
Avt.Ty^li^?''^**  Endowment,  46.90;  Samuel 
White  Endowment,  148.11;  Dr.  M.  C.  Wil- 
liams, Endowment.  24.68;  Mary  E.  Wil- 
liams Memorial  Fund  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege. 49.38;  J.  &  L.  H.  Wood  Theological 
Scholarship  for  Talladega  College,  49.38; 
Yale  Library  Fund  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege. 26.91  Caroline  M.  Martin  Fund:  J«\)r 
Demorest  Ga.,  98.74;  For  Mcintosh.  Ga.. 
w^I^ir.11  .^^  Memphis,  Tenn.,  98.74; 
For   Clinton,    Miss.,    98.74;      For      Straight 

S°}^?^®'^,^®^^'*^®«'"S'  ^M  98-74;  For 
S'**°J!?*'  «^  „9'  98-74;  For  Kines  Mountain, 
?o  ^9"  J8.74;  For  Cotton  Valley.  Ala., 
98.74;  For  Marion.  Ala.,  98.74;  For  Fes- 
senden,  Fla.,  98.74;  For  Evarts.  Ky., 
98.74;  For  Santee,  Neb..  98.74;  For  San- 
turce,  Porto  Rico,  98.74;  For  Austin. 
Texas,  98.74. 


TUITIOBT  188.613.26. 
Cappahosic,  Va.,  1,107.60;  Bricks,  N.  C. 
2,634.72;  Kings  Mountain.  N.  C,  788.37; 
Saluda,  N.  C,  707.45;  Troy,  N.  C,  821.25; 
Wilmington.  N.  C.  1.904.26;  Charleston,  S. 
C.  3.423.26;  Greenwood.  S.  C.  1.217.66; 
Athens.  Ga.,  1,183.57;  Demorest,  Ga., 
8,261.33;  Mcintosh.  Ga..  912.43;  Macon. 
Ga.,  2,956.18;  Savannah,  Ga..  739.74; 
ThomasviUe.  Ga..  1,033.40;  Fessenden, 
Fla.,  1,085.06;  Athens,  Ala.,  1,340.30;  Flor- 
ence, Ala.,  1,875.10;  Fort  Davis,  Ala.. 
447.63;  Marion.  Ala..  1.805.30;  Mobile. 
Ala..  2,691.65;  Talladega,  Ala.,  9.011.4^ 
Lexington.  Ky.,  640.60;  Grand  View,  Tenn., 
1,597.06;  Memphis.  Tenn.,  7.250.14;  Nash- 
ville. Tenn..  15.961.29;  Pleasant  Hill, 
Tenn.,  1,379.68;  Clinton,  Miss..  639.87; 
Moorhead.  Miss.,  1,165.00;  Tougaloo,  Miss.. 
2,823.50;  New  Orleans,  La..  7,449.29;  Aus- 
tin, Texas,  1,908.27:  Santee,  Neb.,  120.80; 
Elbowoods,  No.  Dak.,  30.50;  Albuquerque, 
N.  M.,  795.70;  New  Mexican  Schools.  5: 
Vernal,  Utah,  612.67;  Provo.  Utah.  714.80; 
Heber.  Utah,  G.50;  Crow  Agency,  Mont., 
65.03.      Total    88,613.26. 

Slater   Fmifl   Paid   to    Instltntioiui   4JSS^99 

To  Fisk  University.  2,000;  To  Tallade- 
ga College,  750;  To  Tougaloo  College. 
750;  To  Straight  College,  750;  To  Brewer 
Normal    School.    Greenwood,    S.      C.      300. 

Summary  of  Receipts  for  September*  1910 

Donations    $138,125.81 

Legacies     9.908.52 

1148.034.33 

Income    144.568.88 

Tuition    88.613.26 

Slater    Fund     4.550.00 

Total   1386.766.47 

Snmmarr  of  Reeelpts  TwclTe  Months 

From  Oct.   1.   1918.   to  Sept,   30.   1919 
Donations    $325,893.48 

Legacies    79.331.59 

$405,225.07 

Income    144.568.88 

Tuition 88.613.26 

Slater  Fund    4,650.00 

$642,957.21 


Congregational  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief 

B.  H.  FANCHER,  Treasurer 
Receipts  for  April,  May  and  June,  1919 


(Continued  from  October. number) 

MONTANA--$10.02. 

AbMirokeet  45c.  Crow  Af^ncyi  15c. 
Cnatvrt  23c.  Bpnlei  33c.  Frolds  45c.  Hnnt- 
leyt  72c.  Lnnrelt  59c.  Medicine  I<akcs  75c. 
MeHnoi  46c.  Mnaaelnhellt  First,  81c. 
Pompey'a  Pillar i  30c.  Stipckt  28c.  Wor- 
deni   4.50. 

NEBRASKA — $137.28. 

AlbloBt  5.  Arborrillei  2.25.  Arsros  80c. 
AslilaBdi  2.  Auroral  First,  2.90.  ATOcat 
2.55.  Dlngrbamt  2.90.  Bladent  5.  Clarkst 
2.10.  Crawford!  First.  2.  Crete t  First, 
6.65.  Danbnryt  3.  Fremontt  First,  8.92. 
FHendt  5.24.  Garland  i  German,  3.40.  Gen- 
evat  8.  Hastlnvst  7.12.  Hay  en  Centers 
3.60.  Hemlnffrfordi  3.  Ifoldresei  First.  1. 
Howellst  3.10.  Liberty  I  First,  3.39.  JHc- 
Cooki  5.16.  MadHdi  3.50.  Nellfirhs  5.  New- 
castles  12.60.  OoMihat  Central,  14.30. 
Paisleys  80c.  Parks  Eljrin,  2.  Scribners 
3.70.  Wallaces  1.  l¥e»t  Points  First,  1.50. 
Willowdales  East,  2.80.  Yorks  German,  2. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRR — $46.00. 


Aeworths  1.65.  Amherst s  1.20.  Bennlms- 
tons  5.80.  Colebrooki  2.34.  Hamptons 
11.25.  Hnnovers  Church  of  Christ,  Dart- 
mouth Collegre,  11.  NewlnKtons  1.14.  Ryes 
7.80.     Walpolei   3.82. 

NEW    JERSEY»$214.47. 

Cedar  Groves  1.61.  Chatham s  Stanley, 
3.87.  East  Oranires  First,  5.  Glen  Rldsei 
68.  Jersey  CJitys  First,  20.  Montelairs 
Christian  Union,  31.  Oradells  First.  82c 
Patersons  Auburn  St.  2.  Plalsflelds 
76.02.  UnlonTilles  50c.  Westfields  Church 
of  Christ,   5.65. 

NEW^   BIEXICO — $1.00. 

Hvrleys  Union,  1. 

NEW^  YORK — $586.71. 

Ambers  80c.  Aqitebomies  1.57.  Areades 
97c.  Berkshlres  First,  1.  Bln«hamtoas 
East  Side,  1.  Brlarellff  Afauors  5.20.  Brook- 
tons  30c.  Charchvllles  10.  Cortland  s  Sec- 
ond. 26c.  De  Rnyters  60c.  Blmlrat  St. 
Lnke*ss    11.20.      Friendships    5.      Fnltons  4. 

(Continued  in  December  Number) 
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New  Series,  Vol  11,  No.  8 


A  Word  to  the  Pastors 

2jJJ  AVING  not  long  since  left  the  pastorate  for  general  denomina- 
lla  tional  service,  I  think  I  understand  how  you  feel  regarding 
V  the  annual  request  of  **The  American  Missionary''  that  you 
promote  the  subscription  list  in  your  church.  It  is  one  of  the  things 
ycu  are  glad  to  do  as  a  regular  part  of  your  program  so  far  as  circum- 
stances permit. 

Doubtless  you  feel  with*  us  that  the  circulation  of  this,  our  own 
magazine,  is  of  real  value.  Of  course,  we  all  want  to  increase  our  benevo- 
lences, and  the  magazine  should  help  in  that  direction ;  but  we  have  failed 
if  in  wldition  to  that  it  does  not  minister  to  the  spiritual  development  of 
our  people.  In  these  days  when  the  multitude  of  interests  crowd  upon 
public  attention,  it  is  important  that  Christians  should  be  kept  in  con- 
tact with  sacrificial  living. 

Now  just  how  can  you  further  the  circulation  of  the  magazine?  We 
suggest  the  use  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  methods : 

1.  Have  your  church  subscribe  for  the  magazine  for  every  family 
in  the  membership  at  the  low  rate  of  fifteen  cents. 

2.  Provide  in  your  plan  of  benevolence  that  everj'  contributor  is 
by  virtue  of  his  contribution  a  subscriber. 

3.  Have  a  committee  of  one  or  more  canvass  the  membership  to 
secure  not  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  total. 

4.  Ask  for  subscriptions  from  the  piJpit,  having  envelopes  and 
pencils  in  the  pews.  Follow  this  with  such  personal  canvass  as  is  pos- 
sible. 

5.  Ask  your  Woman's  Society  to  make  the  securing  of  subscrip- 
tions one  of  its  regular  features. 

6.  Ask  for  subscriptions  through  your  church  calendar  or  paper, 
giving  specific  directions  for  entering  names. 

The  subscription  rates  are  as  follows : 

Single  subscriptions 50  cents 

In  clubs  of  five,  each  subscrij)tion 25  cents 

In  clubs  equaling  one-fifth  the  gross  member- 
ship of  the  church  reported  in  the  last 
Year-Book,  each  subscription   15  cents 

We  send  the  magazine  free  to  all  pastors.  If  for  any  reason  you 
are  not  securing  your  copy,  kindly  let  us  know. 

Address  correspondence  relative  to  subscriptions  to  the  Business 
Manager,  E.  H.  Hames,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  and  con- 
cerning editorial  policies  or  suggestions  for  improvement,  to  the 
Managing  Editor. 

Most  cordially  yours, 

C.  E.  Burton,  Acting  Editor. 
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FIFTY  MILLION  DOLLARS 

Converting  Faith  into  Sight 

V^%E  are  not  yet  spending  the  fifty  million  dollars  which  the  National 
C|^/    Council  authorized  a  commission  to  secure.     On  the  other  hand, 
^^^      we  are  in  no  state  of  mind  to  abrogate  the  faith  of  the  National 
Council.    Closer  study  of  the  details  of  the  proposition  is  convincing  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  it  is  not  beyond  reach. 

Visualizing  the  Proposal 

With  just  what  is  the  commission  charged!  It  is  instructed  to  call 
upon  the  Congregational  people  of  the  United  States  for  not  less  than  fifty 
million  dollars  in  the  next  five  years,  inclusive  of  all  that  is  raised  for  the 
Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund,  for  our  missionary  societies  and  by  or  for  the 
colleges  which  may  properly  be  called  ** Congregational."  The  details  of 
the  division  of  the  budget  were  left  entirely  to  the  new  commission.  That 
commission  cannot  determine  these  details  until  early  in  the  year  1920,  but 
presumably  some  ten  to  twenty  millions  of  dollars  would  be  needed  by  the 
colleges  and  educational  institutions,  and  for  the  most  part  this  would  be 
sought  through  the  development  of  the  usual  constituencies  of  such  institu- 
tions. Surely  it  is  not  beyond  our  faith  to  believe  that  these  deserving  insti- 
tutions, backed  by  the  denominational  approval  and  organized  for  effective 
promotion  in  co-operation  with  the  commission,  can  secure  some  such  sum 
before  the  end  of  1924. 

Likewise,  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  is  sufficiently  far  advanced  to 
make  it  practically  certain  that  the  goal  of  five  million  dollars  will  be 
passed  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  passed  sufficiently  to  make  the  sum 
eight  millions  of  dollars  within  the  next  five  years.  This  would  leave  from 
twenty-two  to  thirty-two  millions  of  dollars  for  the  five  years  to  underwrite 
the  work  of  the  seven  missionary  societies  in  all  the  world.  Now,  twenty- 
two  millions  of  dollars  would  be  approximately  eleven  cents  per  capita  per 
week  for  the  present  membership  of  the  Congregational  churches.  Instantly 
wte  see  that  just  one  thing  stands  in  the  way  of  getting  that  amount  of 
money,  or  much  more,  namely,  the  lack  of  in^rest  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  ought  to  be  possible  to  get  that  interest.  A  thoroughgoing  campaign 
of  education,  accompanied  by  a  deepening  of  spiritual  life  and  inspiration 
for  vital  Christian  service,  ought  surely  to  bring  us  to  that  goal. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  to  note  that  the  principal  elements  of  the 
proposed  forward  movement  of  tlu»  National  Council  are  (a)  a  program  of 
prayer;  (b)  a  program  of  Christian  work,  including  all-the-year-round 
evangelism;  (c)  a  campaign  of  enlistment  in  Christian  life  work,  and  (d) 
a  campaign  of  stewardship.  Moreover,  this  campaign  is  to  be  carried  for- 
ward in  closest  co-operation  with  the  Interchurch  World  Movement,  any 
fair  measure  of  success  in  whieh  should  bring  vital  information  concerning 
the  enterprises  of  the  church  to  the  vast  majority  of  church  members  and 
enthuse  them  for  having  a  part  in  those  enterprises. 
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In  view  of  these  facts  it  does  not  seem  beyond  reason  to  expet — ^not 
to  say  hope — for  at  least  fifty  million  dollars  in  the  next  five  years  for 
Congregational  enterprises,  including  the  Pilgrim  Piind,  onr  missionary 
budgets  and  our  educational  institution??. 

The  Interchurch  World  Movement 
If  it  is  asked,  how  about  the  Interchureh  World  Movement?  the  answer 
is  immediate.  This  is  the  Interchurch  World  Movement.  Under  the  devel- 
opment of  this  stupendous  plan  of  co-operation  each  denomination  enters, 
vrith  its  particular  program  geared  up  with  those  of  the  other  fellowships. 
Without  such  a  plan  of  action  we  should  be  practically  incapable  of  co- 
ordination in  the  larger  Movement.  Moreover,  within  the  Interchurch 
World  Movement  full  scope  is  given  for  the  free  play  of  individual  move- 
ment. For  example,  it  is  not  necessary  that  any  particular  denomination 
should  make  a  financial  canvass  at  a  given  time  in  order  to  have  part  in 
the  promotional  plans  of  the  entire  propaganda,  or  it  would  be  possible 
for  us  to  make  a  part  of  our  canvass  simultaneously  with  that  of  the  other 
denominations.  For  example,  it  may  not  seem  wise  to  the  new  commission 
to  ask  for  an  Every  Member  Canvass  for  the  seven  societies  in  May,  if  that 
should  be  decided  upon  for  the  Interchurch  canvass,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  might  be  feasible  to  introduce  some  features  of  the  work,  or  even  in 
some  sections  of  the  country  to  do  one  thing  and  in  other  sections  another. 
Unity  of  action  is  desirable,  if  possible,  but  it  may  not  be  possible.  One 
thing  is  cleaj%  namely,  that  all  the  churches  will  do  well  to  take  their 
Every  Member  Canvas^  in  December  Avith  increased  efl'ort,  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  results  wUl  be  part  of  the  total  effort  for  fifty  million  dollars, 
and  that  whatever  else  is  done  in  the  future  will  be  made  to  gear  in  with 
that  effort. 

The  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund 

Just  how  is  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  and  the  canvass  for  it  to  be 
related  to  this  great  forward  movement  and  the  Interchurch  World  Move- 
ment? Detailed  answer  cannot  be  made  to  this  question  at  the  present 
writing.  Positive  answer  can  be  given  to  the  effect  that  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Council  and  of  the  commission  to  strengthen  the  Pilgrim  Fund 
rather  than  to  weaken  it,  and  whatever  else  is  done,  its  success  must  be 
assured.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  commission  may  feel  that  the  secur- 
ing of  this  fund,  plus  the  full  apportionment  for  the  societies  and  such  re- 
gional efforts  as  are  now  on  for  educational  institutions,  might  be  made  the 
objective  of  the  first  year,  Ijeaving  it  to  the  other  four  years  for  the  devel- 
opn»ent  of  inl-ensive  methods  of  increasing  income  for  regular  missionary 
work,  or  more  likely  still  that  the  Pilgrim  Fund  Commission  will  push  its 
campaign  to  completion,  so  that  in  connection  with  the  Interchurch  canvass 
the  emergency  demands  of  oui*  denominational  missionary  and  educational 
work  could  be  put  before  our  churches.  This  would  mean  that  the  serious 
needs  for  a  living  wage  for  our  workers  in  the  pastorate  and  in  the  mission 
fields,  and  the  equally  urgent  requirements  in  the  line  of  equipment  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  should  be  met  at  once. 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  ask  all  pastors  and  others  inter- 
ested to  suspend  judgment  with  reference  to  what  may  appear  to  some 
to  be  an  impossible  task  and  to  solicit  constructive  contributions  to  the 
effort  to  work  out  the  right  plan  of  procedure;  also  it  is  the  concern  of 
the  commission  that  all  thought  of  the  financial  objective  shall  be  colored 
by  an  adequate  conception  of  the  spiritual  and  educational  features  of  the 
total  program.    In  these  is  the  real  hope  of  the  campaign. 
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THE  SPIRITUAL  WORK  OF  A  GREAT  INSTITUTIONAL 

CHURCH 

THIRD  ARTICLE  OF  FIRST  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH,  JERSEY  CITY 

By  Mr.  WiUiam  fl*.  Richardson 

^S  ELIGION  has  been  the  center  and  soul  of  the  First  Congregational 
^^  Church,  Jersey  City,  since  its  inception,  a  date  some  years  before 
^  ^  the  Civil  War.  The  few  gray-haired  residents  who  remain  from 
that  time  remember  the  cathedral  personality  of  the  Rev,  John  Milton 
Holmes,  the  first  pastor.  In  the  midst  of  a  population  largely  Copperhead 
Democrat,  and  in  a  city  where  but  one  preacher  beside  John  Milton  Holmes 
dared  utter  a  word  for  the  freedom  of  the  Negro,  there  stood  the  saintly 
Holmes,  an  interpreter  of  divine  things  and  a  prophet  of  God. 

So  today,  in  a  city  known  throughout  the  nation,  not  for  its  beauty  or 
political  righteousness  or  social  tendency,  but  as  *'an  ill-kept  port  city 
where  nobody  lives  who  does  not  have  too" — in  this  city,  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  under  the  spiritual  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Harry  L. 
Everett,  stands  out  as  the  pre-eminent  center  of  religion.  Dr.  S.  Parkes 
Cadman,  of  Brooklyn,  said  lately,  **I  know  the  me1:ropolitan  district  prob- 
ably as  well  as  any  minister,  but  there  is  no  church  within  ray  knowledge 
which  has  so  gripped  the  spiritual  life  of  a  city  as  has  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Jersey  City  under  the  splendid  leadership  of  the  Rev. 
Harry  L.  Everett'' 

How  has  it  been  done t  What  are  the  methods  used?  Well,  in  the  first 
place,  this  church  uses  everything  it  touches  to  emphasize  religion.  The 
people's  palace,  with  its  twenty-seven  hundred  members,  is  a  recreation 
center  where  pool,  billiards,  swaraming,  bowling,  gymnastics,  and  social  life 
are  looked  upon  as  an  extension  of  religion.  The  Friday  E%'ening  Forum 
of  the  church  is  the  projection  of  **the  Church  of  the  Living  God"  into 
education.  The  work  of  the  music  department,  including  the  **  Tuesday 
Afternoon  Musicals,"  the  ** Lord's  Day  Evenins:  Prelude  Musicals/'  and 
the  ** Forum  Monthly  Musicals,"  is  religion  expressing  itself  in  music. 
These,  taken  with  many  other  allied  activities  of  the  church,  are  carried  on 
with  a  definite  understanding  that  it  is  done  to  **the  glory  of  God." 

But  if  this  was  the  highest  peak  of  the  church's  religious  life,  it  would 
hardly  be  called  a  success  by  its  pastor.  No,  these  things,  well  in  them- 
selves, are  but  addenda.  The  Gospel  preached  from  this  pulpit  is  the  (Jospel 
old  and  ever  new.  **As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself  except  it 
abide  in  the  vine,  so  neither  can  ye  except  ye  abide  in  me.'-  The  whole 
church  radiates  this  message.  It  is  felt  in  the  beautiful  Lord's  Day  morn- 
ing service ;  one  feels  it  in  the  sermon  to  the  Cliildren's  Church ;  it  is  felt  in 
the  opening  service  of  the  Bible  School ;  and  from  the  hour  of  seven,  when 
the  prelude  musical  to  the  evening  service  begins,  until  the  recessional, 
there  is  this  feeling  that  comes  over  one,  **Piit  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy 
feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground" 

It  is  upon  such  a  substantial  foundation  that  this  church  has  reared  its 
spire  and  sent  out  its  influence  in  all  directions.  Its  message  is  Biblical, 
spiritual,  searching  men's  hearts  with  the  love  of  God. 

Yet  today,  as  in  days  past,  the  history  of  this  pulpit  is  entwined  with 
the  prophetic  as  truly  as  with  the  priestly.  In  the  crisis  of  the  Nation  in 
the  'sixties,  John  Milton  Holmes  stood  forth  in  this  pro-slavery  city,  an 
exponent  of  the  political  ideals  of  Abraham  Lincoln.    From  the  'eighti^  to 
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1910,  Rev.  John  L.  Scudder,  the  fourth  pastor,  laid  the  measuring  rod  of 
God  to  the  politics  of  the  city  and  the  state. 

The  First  Congregational  Church  of  Jersey  City  has  always  had  the 
ring  of  the  boldness  of  the  Puritan  in  state  matters.  So  even  to-day  the 
present  incumbent  stands  as  a  defender — in  the  name  of  religion — of  right- 
eousness in  the  body  politic.  Only  a  few  nights  ago  one  of  my  friends  of 
another  denomination,  a  politician,  asked  with  much  emphasis,  **  What  is 
the  matter  with  your  dominie  that  he  is  mixing  up  in  a  political  cam- 
paign?" And  thinking  in  terms  of  a  local  antiquarian,  I  could  not  help 
reminding  my  friend  that  it  was  just  a  way  Congregational  ministers  had 
of  preaching  and  believing  their  religion. 

In  1856,  a  Jersey  City  paper  had  this  to  say  about  one  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher's  efforts  in  the  First  Congregational  Church:  **We  suppose  such 
conduct  in  such  a  place  is  all  correct,  but  we  can't  help  thinking  that  ii 
sueh  professed  clergymen  and  professed  Christians  don't  at  least  go  to 
hell,  then  the  place  might  as  well  be  abandoned.  Verily,  the  cause  of  our 
Saviour  must  be  poor  pay  when  its  own  ministers  forsake  the  pulpit  for 
such  work."    The  **sueh  work"  was  the  freeing  of  the  slaves. 

As  one  who  has  carefully  studied  the  relation  of  the  Congregational 
church  in  Jersey  City  since  its  beginning,  I  dare  express  the  opinion  that 
Mr.  Everett's  rating  in  respect,  not  only  to  the  individualism  of  "religion 
but  also  to  its  social  stress,  will  be  cofunted  in  the  future  as  it  is  today, 
"of  the  highest  rank." 

An  eminent  metropolitan  divine  said  of  this  church  recently,  **  Every- 
body attends  the  church."  Why?  Because  while  it  is  social  and  has 
adopted  all  of  the  branches  of  the  medieval  church,  which  was  the  center 
to  its  community  of  art,  music,  education,  the  drama,  yet  above  all  other 
notes  there  sound  the  sacred  chimes  of  personal  religion,  the  relation  of  a 
man  to  his  God.  So,  throughout  the  church  year,  which  this  parish  keeps 
religiously,  the  splendid  history  of  the  Apostolic  and  Catholic  Church  h 
woven  with  the  story  of  the  moving  of  the  Holy  Spirit  today. 

*    *    * 

IS  THE  CHURCH  EQUAL  TO  THE  PRESENT  CRISIS 

7ST  HE  following  pertinent  question  w<as  asked  recently  by  a  newspaper  man 
\SJ^      at  a  church  gathering: 

**Far  be  it  from  a  secular  newspaper  to  tell  the  Church  what  she  should 
do.  Nevertheless,  we  venture  to  point  out  that  in  Russia,  ajnid  analogous 
conditions,  the  Church  proves  voiceless  and  impotent,  the  instrument  of  a 
discredited  system,  and  so  became  herself  discredited  by  the  people — ^though 
we  by  no  means  regard  as  identical  the  Russian  Church's  loss  of  leadership 
and  her  profanation  at  the  hands  of  impious  Bolsheviks.  Clearly  the  Chris- 
tian Church  in  America,  in  €tll  its  denominations,  must  stand  for  some- 
thing greater  than  partisanship.  Proclamation  of  the  eternal  verities  is  her 
mission.  Therein  she  should  be  a  real  social  solvent,  a  softener  of  acerbities 
and  interpreter  of  brotherhood  and  a  steadfast  champion  of  sheer  justice. 

''Which  may  sound  simple;  but  is  the  Church  equal  to  it?  That  question 
strikes  deeper  than  all  pending  ecclesiastical  problems,  such  as  interchurch  fed- 
eration and  organic  church  union,  the  raising  of  vast  sums  for  religious  en- 
dowments, and  the  whole  collection  of  questions  which  commonly  engage  the 
thought  of  assembled  churchmen.    I9  the  Gburcb  equal  to  the  day 's  crisis  ? '  * 
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HE  National  Council  at  its  meeting  in  Grand  Eapids  constituted  the 
Commission  on  Eivangelism  as  follows : 

Rev.  Wm.  Horace  Day,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  (Chairman) 

Rev.  Ernest  Boumer  Allen,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Dean  Edward  I.  Bosworth,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Rev.  Howard  A.  Bridgman,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  Robert  B.  Brown,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Rev.  Charles  E.  Burton,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Charles  K.  Calhoun.  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Judson  L.  Cross,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Rev.  E.  W.  Cross,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Darling,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

President  Ozora  6.  Davis,  Chicago,  lU. 

Mr.  Marquis  Eaton,  Chicago,  111. 

Rev.  Dwight  Goddard,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  Roy  B.  GuUd.  New  York  City. 

Rev.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  George  F.  Kenngott,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Rev.  Alfred    Lawless,  Jr..  New  Orleans,  La. 

Prof.  Eugene  W.  Lyman,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  George  M.  MiUer,  St  Paul,  Minn. 

Rev.  J.  Edgar  Park,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Rev.  Harry  B.  Peabody,  Appleton,  Wis. 

Mr.  Maurice  E.  Preisch,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  E.  S.  Rothrock,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Rev.  Jay  T.  Stocking,  Upper  Montdair,  N.  J. 

This  Commission  met  on  Monday,  October  20th,  at  which  time  the  Com- 
mission formally  took  over  the  work  that  had  been  in  the  care  of  the 
Tercentenary  Evangelistic  Committee,  elected  an  Administrative  Committee 
composed  of  Doctors  Day,  Burton,  Brown,  Guild,  Stocking  and  Mr. 
Preisch,  elected  F.  L.  Pagley  the  Executive  Secretary  and  endorsed  thjp 
program  which  had  been  outlined  by  the  Tercentenary  Committee  and  re- 
solved to  devote  their  best  efforts  to  these  two  things : 

First:  To  hold  before  our  Churches  a  practical 
program  of  religious  work  which  wiU  recom- 
mend itself  to  the  Judgment  of  Congregational 
ministers  as  meeting  the  real  need. 
Second:  To  provide  all  the  Churches  with  the 
best  possible  helps  to  aid  them  in  carrying 
through  an  effective  all-the-year-round  program 
of  religious  work. 

The  office  of  the  Commission  will  maintained  at  287  Fourth  Avenue. 
The  Commission  holds  itself  in  readiness  to  be  of  any  possible  practical  help 
to  any  Church  or  minister  and  will  welcome  inquiries  concerning  the  year's 
program  of  religious  work.  This  program  will  fit  into  and  be  a  part  of  the 
clenominational  forward  movement. 

By  vote  of  the  Forward  Movement  Committee  meeting  in  New  York 
November  14th,  this  Commission  was  instructed  to  outline  the  Program  of 
Prayer  and  Evangelism  as  provided  for  in  the  plan  of  the  movement.  The 
Commission  will  welcome  suggestions  as  to  how  to  deepen  the  religious  life 
of  our  churches  and  to  make  their  work  most  eflfective. 


The  PILGRIM  MEMORIAL  FUND 

$SflOOflOO--To  Provide  for  the  Veterans  of  our  Ministry 


JOINING  THE  ANNUITY  FUND   , 

By  W.  W.  Scudder,  D,D. 

^^^  HE  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  has  passed  the  two  million  dollar  mark. 
£^  When  you  read  this,  the  first  week  of  December,  the  record  will  stand 
^^^  at  three  millions  or  more,  if  the  present  rate  of  progress  continues 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  it  will  not.  January  should  see  between 
four  and  five  millions  pledged.  The  action  of  the  National  Council  at  Grand 
Kapids  makes  it  doubly  sure  that  the  entire  five  millions  will  be  raised, 
since  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund,  to  a  possible  total  of  eight  millions,  will 
be  a  part  of  the  fifty  million  Forward  Movement  Campaign  of  Congrega- 
tionalism. The  money  needed,  therefore,  to  put  the  plan  into  full  operation 
will  be  assured.  It  is  time  then  that  every  Congregational  minister  should 
be  preparing  to  take  advantage  of  these  large  plans  that  have  now  been 
worked  out  for  his  w^elfare 

REMEMBER  TIL\T  THERE  ARE  TWO  PLANS.  We  will  be  confused 
if  we  do  not  distinguish  between  them.  One  is  working  now;  the  other  will 
begin  a  year  hence. 

First:  the  Annuity  Plan  that  is  now  in  operation  and  will  be  the  only 
plan  in  operation  until  December  31st,  1920.  If  we  join  anythin«:  before 
that  date,  this  is  the  thing  we  will  join.  Under  this  plan  the  minister  pro- 
vides one  fifth  and  the  churches  provide  four  fifths  of  the  annuity,  not  to 
exceed  $500  per  year. 

Second:  The  Expanded  Plan  that  w411  begin  to  operate  January  1st, 
1&21,  and  thereafter  will  be  the  only  plan  we  can  join  (though  holders  of 
Annuity  Certificates  who  do  not  wish  to  transfer  to  the  Expanded  Plan  can 
continue  under  the  Annuity  Contract).  No  new  members,  however,  can 
enter  the  original  annuity  plan  after  December  31st,  1920.  Under  the  Ex- 
panded Plan  ^ach  minister  who  pays  six  per  cent  of  his  salary  into  the 
Fund  for  a  period  of  thirty-five  years,  will,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  receive 
an  annuity*  of  approximately  one  half  his  average  salary.  To  help  him  in 
making  this  pa}  ment  $50  each  year  will  be  placed  to  his  credit  from  the  in- 
come of  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  and  his  church  will  be  asked  to  share 
with  him  the  balance  of  the  yearly  payment  needed.  In  view  of  these  provis- 
ions it  is  clear  that  every  Congregational  minister  who  can  should  at  once 
enter  the  Annuity  Fund. 

a.  He  owes  it  to  his  family  and  himself  to  enter  the  Fund.  No  invest- 
ment of  his  small  savings  will  bring  him  larger  returns.  If  he  should  die  be- 
fore the  pension  is  due,. his  family  will  be  protected  by  its  provisions. 

b.  He  owes  it  to  his  denomination  to  enter  the  Fund.  Having  made  this 
generous  provision  b;/  which  the  minister  may  be  released  from  financial 
anxiety  for  the  future,  the  churches  have  a  right  to  expect  that  he  will 
do  all  he  can  to  avail  himself  of  this  so  as  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  becoming 
a  burden  in  his  declining  years.  Where  meager  salaries  will  prohibit  their 
joining  the  Fund,  it  would  be  a  gracious  thing  were  the  churches  served  by 
these  ministers  to  share  the  obligation  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  make  it  possi- 
ble to  obtain  this  privilege  that  is  now  just  beyond  their  grasp.  What  would 
be  a  very  heavy  burden  for  one  to  carry,  would  be  a  light  load  for  a  number 
of  willing  hearts  and  hands. 
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So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  Rev.  William  A.  Roberts,  of 

Oklahoma,  assistant  to  Dr.  Rieker,  is  the  first  one  of  our  force  to  survey 

his  field  from  an  aeroplane. 

«    «    « 

Through  unavoidable  circumstances  the  long  promised  lecture  on  im- 
migration by  Professor  Steiner  has  not  materialized.  We  hope  to  be  able 
to  announce  something  in  its  place  in  the  not  distant  future. 

«    «    « 

Rev.  William  Bwing,  D.  D.,  has  been  released  temporarily  from  hjsi 
field  in  Pennsylvania  in  order  to  assist  in  putting  over  the  united  drive  in 
NoHh  Dakota.    He  reports  the  churches  are  regularly  going  over  the  top. 

«    *    « 

The  many  friends  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Ludwig  Thomsen,  formerly  of 
Provo.  Utah,  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  they  are  at  work  in  the  Country 
Life  Institute  of  Star,  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Thomsen,  as  principal  of  the 
school,  wnll  also  serve  as  pastor  of  the  larger  parish. 

«    #.    « 

That  the  visit  of  Rev.  James  P.  Walker,  of  Colorado,  to  the  churches 
of  the  Bast  was  decidedly  worth  while  is  evidenced  by  the  words  of  appre- 
ciation that  still  are  heard.    During  three     months,     he    traveled    twelve 

thousand  miles  and  addressed  five  thousand  people. 

«    «    « 

December  7th  will  be  a  great  day  for  the  Congregational  churches  i" 

everyone  does  his  part,  be  it  small  or  great,  in  connection  with  the  Every 

Member  Drive.  The  influenza  epidemic  interfered  a  year  ago,  but  even  this 

was  overcome.  Without  that  handicap  much  larger  results  may  be  expected 

this  year. 

«    «    « 

Pastors  who  are  contemplating  presenting  the  challenge  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  and  missionary  service  to  their  young  people  may  find  sug- 
gestions of  use  in  the  paper  by  Secretary  Burton  in  this  issue,  the  paper 
being  a  digest  of  his  address  before  the  annual  meeting  in  connection  with 

the  National  Council. 

«    «    « 

Rev.  0.  J.  Scheibe,  recently  of  Pittsburgh,  formerly  of  West  Tampa, 
Florida,  has  accepted  the  position  of  a.ssistant  to  Dr.  Heald  for  the  district 
of  the  Southwest.  Although  his  work  is  to  be  principally  among  the 
Bnglish-si>eaking  churches,  Mr.  Scheibe 's  mastery  of  the  Spanisli  language 
makes  him  specially  fitt-ed  for  work  in  the  border  states, 

«    «    « 

The  home  missionary  program  at  Grand  Rapids  brought  before  a 
splendid  audience  half  a  dozen  live  home  missionaries  from  different  parts 
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of  the  country  and  representing  different  phases  of  work.  Such  person  t' 
contact  with  even  a  small  group  of  our  fifteen  hundred  home  missionaries 
makes  the  tremendous  work  they  are  doing  bulk  large  in  our  thought.  • 

*    *    « 

Pastors  who  have  been  struggling  to  make  ends  meet  on  stationary 
salaries  with  expanding  demands  will  take  heart  at  the  ringing  word  which 
comes  from  the  laymen  who  assembled  at  the  National  Council  meeting  in 
private  session  and  resolved  to  see  that  something  is  done  to  make  it  possi- 
ble for  the  minister  to  live.    All  strength  to  the  arms  of  these  high-minded 

laymen ! 

«    «    * 

Fifty  million  dollars  in  five  years  for  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund,  our 
educational  institutions  and  our  great  missionary  enterprise  at  home  an  » 
abroad  is  not  too  large.  It  is  not  too  large  for  our  pocketbooks,  if  only  a 
sufficient  number  become  sufficiently  interested.  It  is  not  too  large  for  the 
work,  since  it  would  scarcely  provide  more  than  has  been  added  to  the  cost 
of  doing  the  same  amount  of  work  in  previous  years.    We  can  and  we  will ! 

«    «    « 

The  Midwinter  Meeting  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  to  be  attended 
by  the  directors,  the  field  force  and  the  administrative  staff,  will  be  held 
in  Chicago,  beginning  Sunday,  January  18th,  and  continuing  until  Wednes- 
day night.  Preceding  and  following  this  conference  there  will  be  most 
important  denominational  gatherings,  including  a  meeting  of  the  commis- 
sion on  the  great  forward  movement. 

«    «    « 

The  missionary  automobile  trip  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  H.  Warner, 
who  have  recently  returned  from  the  Southwest,  was  most  notable.  Under 
Dr.  Heald's  direction,  thqy  visited  every  one  of  our  churches,  mission  sta- 
tions and  schools  in  both  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  They  used  the  camera 
freely  and  made  motion  pictures  of  many  interesting  scenes.  Their  inter- 
pretation of  the  place  of  Congregationalism  in  that  great  territory  will  be 
invaluable. 

«    «    « 

"We  went  over  the  top*'  is  the  standard  answer  to  the  question  0*" 
what  this  church  and  that  church,  here,  there  and  everywhere,  did  in  its 
appeal  for  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund.  So  also  associations  are  going  over 
the  top  almost  uniformly.  As  state  reports  begin  to  come  in,  the  states, 
too,  are  going  over  the  top.  Surely  the  entire  denomination  will  go  over  the 
top  splendidly  in  this  campaign  of  justice  by  way  of  pensions  for  our  min- 
isters and  their  families. 

«    «    « 

Fundamental  in  all  our  activity  is  the  work  of  evangelism  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  that  term.  The  newly-appointed  Commission  on  Evange- 
lism of  the  National  Council  has  taken  over  the  program  launched  this  year 
by  the  Tercentenary  Committee,  with  Secretary  Fagley  as  its  executive 
head.  If  is  to  be  expected  that  the  fine  results  of  lasrt  year's  campaign  will 
prove  to  be  but  the  beginning  of  still  more  effective  endeavor  on  the  part 
of  all  our  churches.  The  spiritual  work  which  heads  up  in  this  department 
is  also  a  fundamental  element  of  the  great  forward  movement  progra  ii 
proposed  by  vote  of  the  National  Council. 
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SPIRITUALIZING  AMERICA 

DIGE8T  OF  ADDRE88  BEFORE  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL 

By  Charles  Emerson  Burton^  DJ). 


BY  the  wording  of  the  theme, 
** Spiritualizing  America,"  I 
mean  the  making  of  the  high- 
est ideals  dominant  in  the  personal 
and  collective  life  of  the  people  of  the 
Ignited  States,  By  the  term,  **the  high- 
est ideals,  *  *  I  mean  those  principles  of 
living  which  root  themselves  in  the 
two  great  commandments  of  supreme 
love  to  God  and  love  to  fellow  men  like 
that  of  self,  the  latter  as  magnified  by 
the  new  commandment  of  Jesus  **that 
ye  love  one  another  as  I  have  lovecl 
yen/'  By  the  phrase,  '* making  domi- 
nant," I  mean  such  an  application  of 
the  sanctions  of  Christianity  as  shall 
constrair  men  and  women  to  practice 
these  high  ideals. 

I.     Of   Paramount   Importance. 

My  fundamental  thesis  is  that  there 
7s  no  higher  service  to  God  and  man 
that  can  claim  our  interest  and  life 
ih^n  that  of  spiriixudizing  America, 

1.  It  transcends  accumtilation  of 
material  wealth  and  drvlopment  of 
national  pre-eminence. 

Before  us  stand  two  objects:  one  an 
artistically  shaped  ^'^olden  image  of  a 
man  life  size.  As  gold  it  is  valuable; 
as  art  it  is  priceless.  Beside  it  stands 
an  object  of  the  same  size,  a  living 
man,  well  formed,  healthy,  sane,  in- 
telleetualy  keen.  The  difference  is  that 
the  first  obiect  is  dead;  the  second 
object  has  life.  The  value  of  the  first 
is  relative;  without  the  life  of  the 
second  it  has  no  value  whatever.  Again 
there  stand  before  us  two  objects: 
the  first  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  physi- 
cal manhood,  full-formed,  erect, 
strong,  healthy;  a  mind  alert,  keen, 
well  stored.  But  this  man  is  a  bully, 
lie  is  fundamentally  selfish.  The 
second  object  is  an  American  mother, 
likewise  physically  perfect  and  intel- 
lectually fine,  well  formed  and  cAp- 
able.  In  her  arms  is  a  babe.  Only  by 
self -abnegation  can  this  fine  woman 
render  the  service   required   by  the 


helpless  infant;  but  she  is  dominat-  ' 
ed  by  mother  love,  the  cosmic  root  of 
all  altruism.  In  contrast  with  the  sel- 
fisfe  man  she  is  spiritualized.  My  the- 
sis maintains  that  this  spiritualized 
being  is  essentially  higher  in  nature 
than  the  self-centered  man,  however 
strong,  however  brilliant. 

Applying  these  obvious  truths  we 
see  instantly  that  the  spiritualiziusr 
of  America  transcends  the  amassing 
of  material  wealth  or  the  promotion 
of  national  pre-eminence.  As  a  col- 
lege student  I  used  to  glory  in  quot- 
ing Gladstone  to  the  effect  that  the 
United  States  had  the.  natural  base 
for  the  development  of  the  greatest 
continuous  empire  ever  established  by 
man.  We  are  well  aware  of  our  tre- 
mendous natural  resources.  Moreover, 
we  have  brains  with  which  to  make  use 
of  our  material  resources.  It  is  quite 
possible  for  us  to  make  America  pre- 
eminent industrially,  commercially 
and  politically.  But  it  is  also  quite 
possible  that  such  development  might 
take  place  only  to  make  America  a 
curse,  a  self-centered  bully.  Such 
*'kultur"  would  earn  for  us  also  the 
name  of  "Hun.'' 

But  therp  is  a  babe  in  the  arms  of 
America.  The  embryonic  world  of  to- 
morrow requires  the  care  of  a  mother, 
of  a  nation  strong  and  capable,  but 
in  strength  and  capability  dominated 
by  altruistic  ideals.  The  making  of 
such  ideals  dominant  transcends  the 
amassing  of  wealth  and  the  develop- 
ment of  national  pre-eminence. 

2.  It  is  magnified  hy  America's 
present  world  responsibility. 

Whether  or  not  the  earth  is  to  be 
a  happy  home  for  man  depends  more 
upon  the  attitude  of  America  than  up- 
on any  other  present  factor,  hei  Amer- 
ica be  properly  spiritualized  and  the 
forces  for  the  guaranteeing  of  brother- 
hood on  earth  are  practically  assured. 
Mr.  Hoover  sensed  this  when  he  said, 
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**  What  is  needed  is  what  for  want  of 
a  better  term  I  would  call  a  spiritual 
revival.  Somehow  and  by  some  means 
the  sense  of  service  that  dominated 
the  allied  peoples  must  be  revived.*' 
Mr.  Hoover  seems  to  be  thinking  of 
the  revival  of  the  manifestation  of 
altruistic  impulses.  I  am  thinking 
more  of  the  fundamental  inbreathing 
of  the  spirit  of  altruism  which  saved 
from  futility  the  call  to  sacrificial 
service.  I  am  concerned  about  that 
essential  process  which  makes  for  the 
breeding  of  a  race  of  idealists.  The 
importance  of  that  process  is  mightily 
magnified  by  the  fact  that  America 
is  the  hope  of  the  world.  God  pity  the 
world  if  America  fails !  She  shall  not 
faUl 

3.  It  deserves  our  unreserved  de- 
votion. 

Granted,  you  say,  and  inquire  why 
waste  time  in  reiterating  such  funda- 
mental propositions.  Of  course  we  all 
agree  to  them. 

I  challenge  the  statement.  What 
proof  is  there  that  we  render  unre- 
served devotion  to  these  issues  of  para- 
mount importance  f  On  the  contrary, 
who  is  our  *' successful  man,'*  the  man 
who  stands  out  in  our  estimation  as 
doing  things  really  worth  while?  Is 
he  the  man  who  succeeds  in  preaching 
effectively  the  sanctions  of  Christian- 
ity! Rather,  does  not  your  esteem  go 
out  to  the  man  who  hais  made  a  place 
for  himself  as  an  intellectual  power, 
88  a  master  of  commerce,  or  of  in- 
dustry, or  of  publictiy,  or  of  education, 
in  preference  to  the  spiritual  leiader  ? 
If  this  be  not  true,  why  is  it  that  it 
is  so  difficult  to  get  our  strongest 
young  iQ^n  to  consider  the  ministry, 
and  our  people  to  underwrite  it  in 
measure  adequate  to  Our  profession 
of  its  value?  For  me  there  is  but  one 
answer  to  this  question.  We  have 
ceased  to  consider  the  calling  of  the 
Gospel  ministry  as  worthy  of  the 
metal  of  our  finest  men. 

Let  me  call  upon  the  Consregation- 
alists  of  America  to  subscribe  to  the 
proposition  that  the  making  of  the 
highest  ideals  dominant  in  the  person- 


al and  collective  life  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  is  a  service  of  par- 
amount importance,  transcending  the 
accumulation  of  material  wealth  and 
the  promotion  of  national  pre-emi- 
nence, and  deserving,  especially  in 
this  day  of  America's  responsibility 
our  unreserved  devotion. 

II.  Dynamic  Persons  are  the  instnh 
mentalities. 

It  is  possible  for  the  politician,  the 
school  teacher,  the  editor,  the  life  in- 
surance agent,  the  business  man,  and 
any  faithful  worker  to  contribute  to 
the  spiritualizing  process.  But  high 
ideals  are  made  really  dominant  in  the 
lives  of  men  by  dynamic  personalities. 

1.  Christ,  the  Central  Dynamo. 

Since  the  dawn  of  history  there 
have  always  been  such  energizing  per- 
sons— ^prophets,  philosophers,  teach- 
ers, preachers.  Standing  out  among 
them  all  is  the  great  central  person- 
ality of  Jesus  Christ.  He  wrote  no 
books;  He  organized  no  society,  but 
lie  did  bring  His  dynamic  personal- 
ity into  vital  contact  with  a  group  of 
men.  In  doing  this  He  proved  that  to 
Him  was  given  power,  and  substan- 
tiated His  statement,  **Lo!  I  am  with 
you  always.'*  That  personality  set 
other  persons  on  fire.  By  His  contact 
with  men  He  lighted  the  paths  of 
earth  with  the  torches  of  burning 
martyrs,  and  His  personaUty  fires 
the  hearts  of  men  today  as  it  did  in 
Palestine  of  old.  Our  task,  then,  is  to 
bring  men  into  contact  with  Jesus 
Christ. 

2.  The  Dynamic  of  the  Missionary 
Is  the  Determinative  Factor. 

Just  as  Jesus  Christ  energized  men, 
so  ever>'  true  Christian  soul  becomes 
potential  in  propagating  Christian 
principles.  Children  grow  up  in  the 
Christian  home  and  in  church  to  be 
Christians  as  naturally  as  they  grow 
up  in  the  human  home  to  be  human. 
The  normal  Christian  church,  how- 
ever, unsupplemented  by  special 
agencies  is  a  losing  force.  Because  of 
the  to-be-expected  failure  of  the 
church    to   hold  all   its  people,   the 
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percentage  of  Christians  in  the  next 
generation  would  be  smaller  than  in 
ihis  generation,  and  still  smaller  in 
the  third  generation,  and  so  on  by 
geometrical  retrogression,  if  there 
were  noi  outreaching  forces  which 
^ould  call  in  at  least  as  many  from 
beyond  the  normal  pale  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  as  are  lost  from  its  own 
circles.  What  I  am  coming  to  is  this : 
that  in  order  to  the  conquering  pro- 
gress the  principles  of  Christ  there 
must  be  what  we  might  term  reverent- 
ly **new  Christe"  in  the  world;  that 
ifi,  dynamic  persons  projected  intQ 
the  world  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
Christian  ideals  to  bear  upon  those 
strata  of  society  which  are  not  normal- 
ly reached  by  the  Christian  church. 

Therefore,  if  the  world  is  to  be  won, 
it  must  be  won  by  missionaries.  If 
America  i§  to  be  spiritualized,  it  will 
be  by  the  service  of  just  such  dynam- 
ic persons — ^by  missionaries. 

Permit  me  the  use  of  a  parable  of 
Ralph  Conner's:  When  the  pilot  was 
reading  one  night  to  Bill  and  the 
group  about  him,  he  seemed  to  be 
serious,  this  Bill,  whom  they  all  learn- 
ed to  love  so  much,  and  they  came 
across  this  word,  **  Brethren  I  could 
wish  myself  accursed  from  Christ  for 
my  brethren's  sake."  **What  does  it 
mean  V '  said  the  Pilot.  They  thougth  a 
moment.  One  tried,  and  another 
tried,  then  Bill  said  this:  **Why,  it 
means — it  means  he'd  go  to  hell  for 
*em."  We  shrink  from  so  blunt  a 
statement,  but  the  meaning  in  Paul 's 
case  is  clear.  He  absolutely  forgot 
himself  in  his  passion  for  his  brethren. 
Tiiis  is  the  missionary  passion.  Let  us 
hasten  to  confess  that  there  are  men 
and  woman  in  America  known  as  home 
missionaries  in  whom  no  suqh  passion 
is  evident.  But  let  us  be  equally  ready 
to  recognize  the  plain  fact  that  today 
there  are  hundreds  of  these  home 
missionaries  whose  self-abnegation  is 
rll  but,  if  not  entirely,  complete.  They 
are  the  hope  of  America.  These  are 
they  who  are  extending  the  bounds  of 
the  Kingdom  and  bringing  in  from 
the  outer  circles  those  whose  numbers 


more  than  make  up  for  the  natural 
losses  from  the  inner  circles.  These  are 
they  who  reclaim  the  lost ;  who  redeem 
the  slum;  who  reach  out  to  the  remote 
population;  who  pre-empt  the  new 
community ;  who  adjust  the  church  in 
the  time  of  shifting  population  with 
all  its  dangers. 

A  special  phrase  of  the  spiritualiz- 
i)ig  process  demands  particular  atten- 
tion.    According  to  the  last   census 
there  were  thirteen  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  people  on  American  soil  who 
were  bom  in  foreign  countries,  and 
approximately  nineteen  million  chil- 
dren born  of  foreign  parents.  The  lar- 
ger proportion  of    these    bring    the 
ideals  of  lands  which  are  foreign  to 
the  ideals  of  America,  The  leavening 
of  this  mass  is  a  spiritualizing  pro- 
cess to  which  the  Government  itself, 
with  its  handmaid,  the  public  school, 
is  setting  itself.  But  after  the  Gtovem- 
ment  and  all  socializing  forces  have 
done  their  full  part,  the  great  tssk 
remains  to  the  Christian  church  of 
spiritualizing  this  mass  of  new  citi- 
zenry; of  furnishing  the  compelling 
sanction  which  shall  make  high  ideals 
dominant.  The    fundamental    spirit- 
ualizing of  these  millions  must  be  the 
work  of  the  missonary — ^that  man  who 
in  the  paraphrased  language  of  t^e 
Apostle  Paul  would  **go  to  hell  for 
em";  the  man,  the  woman,  who  is 
willing  to  practice  any  degree  of  neces- 
sary self-abnegation  in  order  to  gal- 
vanize  these   new   citizens   with  the 
highest  ideals.  It  is  the  home  mission- 
ary who  is  willing  to  deny  himself  the 
joys  of  other  social  circles;  who  is 
willing  to  forego  the  possibilities  of 
accumulated  wealth  and  the  comfort 
which  is  consequent  thereon;  who  is 
willing  to  foreswear  the   opportuni- 
ties for  advancement  to  positions  of 
public  favor  and  recognition ;  who  is 
^'dUiner  to   subsist   on   most   meager 
worldly  resources;  who  is  willing  to 
spend  himself  in  labor  and  in  passion 
without  restraint  in  order  that  by  so 
doing  he  may  make    the    spirit    of 
Christ  live  in  men. 

3.  The  home  missionary,  therefore, 
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M     an     indispensable     spiritualizing 
force. 

Again,  you  may  be  tempted  to  ask 
why  waste  oiir  time  in  repeating  par- 
rot-like generally  accepted  conclusions. 
Of  course,  you  say,  we  all  know  that 
the  home  missionary  is  an  indispen- 
sable spiritualizing  force.  Again,  and 
emphatically,   I   chaUenge  the  state- 
ment. Would  you  prefer  that  your  son 
should  be  the  successful  publisher  of 
a  great  metropolitan  newspaper  or  an 
effective  home  missionary  ?  Would  you 
rather  see  him  the  governor  of  your 
state  or  an  outstanding  example  of 
self-abnegation   in  effective  ministry 
to  the  foreign  population     of     that 
state?  '*Put  it  on,  put  it  on,''  said 
General  Miles,  to  a  nervous  inventor 
who  wanted  the  General  to  adopt  a 
bullet-proof  army  coat  which  he  offer- 
ed.  **Put  it  on,"  said  the  General, 
ttnd   he  rang  for  an  attendant  and 
ordered  him  to  call  the  captain  of  the 
guard   whom  he   instructed  to  have 
one  of  his  men  load  his  rifle  with  ball 
and  cartridge.  As  he  did  so,  the  in- 
ventor said,  **  Excuse  me.  General,  I 
forgot  something,''  and  disappeared 
with  a  hunted  look.  *'0h,''  you  say, 
*'you  wouldn't  expect  a  boy  who  had 
it  in  him  to  make  a  governor  of  a  state 
to  turn  aside  from  a  real  career  in 
order  to  become  a  home  missionary, 
would  you?  Certainly  there  are  other 
people  who  can  do  that."  Ah,  but  we 
had  concluded  that  the  spiritualizing 
of  America  was  of  paramount  import- 
ance, and  that  the  dynr.mic  person  of 
the  home  missionary  is  the  really  de- 
terminative factor.  We  had  consented 
that   there  is  no  higher  interest  or 
life  service  to  which  our  noblest  and 
best  could  give  themselves  than  the 
making  dominant     of     the     highest 
principles  in  the  life     of     American 
people.  There  is  no  vocation  which  is 
higher.  When  President  of  the  United 
States,   Theodore  Roosevelt  said,  **I 
consider  the  Christian  ministry  as  the 
highest  calling  in  the  world."  This 
*  *  highest  calling  in  the  world' '  comes 
to  its  highest  manifestation  in  the  per- 
son of  him  who  gives  himself  most  un- 


reservedly to  the  supremely  critical 
and  strategic  function  of  spiritualiz- 
ing those  strata  of  American  society 
which  only  the  home  missionary 
reaches. 

Once  more,  in  all  probability,  in  our 
best  moments  we  acknowledge  the 
full  force  of  these  considerations.  My 
concern  now  is  that  what  we  tacitly 
consent  to  when  on  the  mount,  we 
should  enthrone  in  permanent  control 
of  our  every-day  convictions  and 
actions. 

III.    The  Church  it  the  Power  House* 

Jesus'  spirit  has  incarnated  itself 
in  a  body  called  the  Christian  church. 
This  body  is  the  source  of  power  for 
the  dynamic  personalities  wjio  are 
redeeming  the  world. 

1.  It  must  furnish  the  money. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  Christian 
church  as  the  body  of  Christ  to  pro- 
vide money  for  home  missionary  work. 
Again,  you  say,  this  is  granted  in- 
fitantly.  Again,  I  challenge  the  state- 
ment. Congregationalists  of  America 
ao  not  consent  to  this  theory  as  evi- 
denced by  their  practice.  The  average 
Congregationalist  in  America  contrib- 
utes in  fifty-two  Sundays  fifty  cents 
for  his  home  missionary  work.   One 
of  our  number  has  said  pungently, 
'Some  people  give  to     missions     as 
though  they  were  tipping  the  Lord." 
(Hugh  Elmer  Brown).  Surely,  that 
penny  a  week,  with  two  weeks'  vaca- 
tion each  year,  would  be  received  as 
a  tip  by  the  average  menial  with  con- 
siderable scorn.     How  it  is  received 
by  the  Infinite  Mercy  I  am    in     no 
particular  position  to  say.  But,  breth- 
ren of  cur  noble  fellowship,  why  is  it 
that  so  paramount    a     function     as 
spiritualizing  America  at  tfte  point  of 
its  greatest  danger,  its  greatest  need, 
and     its     greatest    effectiveness,     we 
should   uccouter  our  missionaries  so 
meagerly?  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
because  we  do  not  know  the  situation ; 
we  do  not  realize  its  importance;  we 
are  not  stirred  by  the  challenging  de- 
mand. 
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Our  first  task,  therefore,  in  the 
£fty  milUoii  dollar  campaigu  to  which 
the  Council  ha^  committed  itself,  is 
to  disseminate  thoroughly  compre- 
hensive and  concrete  information  re- 
garding the  work  we  are  trying  to  do. 
Along  with  this  educational  proeoss 
must  go  that  of  inapiratioo  such  as 
shall  stir  the  desires  of  our  people  to 
invest  their  money  in  Kingdom  ad- 
vancement. Who  can  doubt  that  Con- 
gregational ists  lire  willing  to  furnish 
an  average  of  eleven  cents  a  member 
for  our  great  missionary  projects  if 
they  only  know  about  them  1 

2.  It  mint  furnish  the  men  and 
women. 

Having  said  these  things  which  I 
esteem  to  be  of  importance,  I  hasten 
to  say  that  we  could  do  without  an  in- 
crease in  money;  we  could  even  do 
without  the  muney  we  now  have,  if 
only  we  had  enough  of  the  right  kind 
of  men  and  women  with  a  sufficient 
degree  of  Christian  dev-otion.  These 
men  and  women  could  earn  their  own 
living  while  being  home  missionaries. 
We  have  touched  the  vital  spot  in  the 
life  of  our  church  today  when  we  are 
forced  to  confess  that  we  do  not  have 
enough  of  the  right  kind  of  men  and 
women  with  a  sufiicient  degree  of 
Christian  devotion,  even  for  the  doing 
of  the  work  when  adequately  support- 
ed financially.  The  heart  of  the  whole 
challenge  of  the  situation  today  is  at 
this  point.  Where  are  tlie  young  men 
and  young  women  prepared  to  become 
the  dynamic  personalities  that  shall 
galvanize  the  unevangelized  strata  of 
American  life  with  those  dominating 
principles  which  root  in  the  great  com- 
mandments 7  We  did  not  deny  the  call 
to  the  colors  when  it  sounded  loudh' 
in  the  name  of  humanity.  Surely  we 
shall  not  deny  the  call  t^  the  ('ross 
when  it  is  really  sounded  in  the  name 
of  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  least  of 
His  brethren.  Then  sound  that  call ! 
Let  it  ring  until  our  strongest  and  our 
best  shall  step  forward  and  man  the 
trenches  for  America's  s])iritualiza- 
lion! 

It  surely  needs  no  argument  to 
prove  that  we  have  the  young  men  and 
young  women   in  sufficient  numbers 


when  wo  simply  face  the  fact  that  all 
we  need  is  one  in  a  thousand  of  our 
membership.  Why  have  we  failed  to 
secure  them?  Simply  because  we  have 
not  asked  for  them.  The  proposed  for- 
ward movement  contains  no  more  vital 
dement  than  the  recruitiug  item, 

3.  The  church  hi  turn  must  he 
spiritulalized  through  dynamic  prr- 
aonalilies. 

Viewing  the  situation  as  a  whole  it 
becomes  evident  that  if  the  great  work 


of  the  strength  and  the  lives  of  tiiose 
who  are  charged  with  its  carrying 
through.  Without  doubt  the  percent- 
age of  ca.suaHics  will  be  lar^ter  than 
in  America 's  enlisted  meu  in  the  Great 
AVar.  The  fagots  which  set  the  fires 
throughout  the  land  will  thenaselves 
be  burned  out,  but  how  better  can 
one  invest  his  life  than  in  thus  re- 
leasing the  powers  of  the  spiritual 
world  for  the  conquest  of  manT 
Hotter  five  years  of  such  living  than 
twenty-five  years  of  ordinary  effec- 
tiveness. In  all  the  range  of  big  busi- 
ness, in  all  the  domain  of  action  of 
ma-ster  minds,  there  is  no  enterprise 
wortliier  of  the  absorbing  iaterMt 
jind  passiiuinte  devotion  of  the  strong- 
est men  and  finest  women  than  that 
which  eliallenges  us  in  the  great  pro- 
gram j>roposed  by  the  National  Coun- 
nl,  to  be  carried  out  in  conjunction 
with  other  fellowships  under  the 
masterfnl  conception  of  the  Int«r- 
chnreh  World  MovemeDt, 
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WHAT  DOES  AMERICANIZATION  MEAN  FOR  ME? 

By  Rev.  A.  J.  Moncol,  Eoldingford,  Minn. 


IT  doee  not  mean  only  to  know  the 
English  language  perfectly.  I  do 
not  mean  by  this  that  naturaliz- 
ed and  tin  naturalized  inliabitants  o£ 
Uiis  glorious  Republic  should  not 
study  and  know  the  English  lanfruage 
thoroughly,  for  over  since  1  myself  be- 
came an  American  citizen,  1  have 
studied,   and   eneourajred   my   fellow 


not  made  me  a  loyal  American  citi- 
zen. 

To  me  real  Americanization  does 
not  mean  simply  the  taking  out  of 
naturalization  papers.  When  I  came 
to  this  country  I  did  not  know  a  word 
of  English,  yet  1  very  soon  took  out 
my  first  papers,  and  then  my  seccmd. 
Bnt  this  simjde  process  or    rule    of 


Slovaks  in  this  t-onntry  to  study  the 
lanfTiiage.  To  my  niiiul  it  was  and  is 
still  a  great  and  efReient  instrument 
in  thinking  of  frreat  men,  rac;'s, 
.scientists,  etc.  For  instance,  thrmigh 
Ihe  help  of  the  Enjl'sh  language  I 
have  learned  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  once  a  woodchopper.  Grant  a 
fanner,  and  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
were  only  simple  peasants,  such  as 
was  I  when  I  came  to  America,  Yet 
these  ample  farmers  who  counted 
more  the  liberty  of  conscience  than 
their  heroic  lives  became  the  founders 
of  this  Beoublie.  T  must  say,  however, 
that  the  English  language  alone  has 


naturalization  has  not  made  me  a  good 
citizen  of  America,  Wliat  is  it,  then, 
that  has  made  me  to  become  sueli^  The 
fundamental  principles  upon  which 
this  great  and  free  Kepublic  is  found- 
ed. 

Nnr  does  Americanization  mean 
simply  to  be  a  legal  voter.  We  must 
teach  the  foreigner  here  in  America 
that  the  ballot  which  we  put  in  hia 
hands  s'honld  be  a  sacred  trust — not 
something  which  can  be  bought  and 
sold  as  Esau's  birthright.  Do  all 
Americans  consider  the  ballot  a  sa- 
cred trust  T 

Now    what    does    Americanization 
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really  mean  to  me?  To  seek  to  be  and 
do  the  best  thai,  is  possible-  in  my  new 
surroundings;  to  preserve  my  honor 
and  inte^ity  in  the  face  of  many 
hardships  and  diffieulties ;  to  despise 
profanity,  gambling,  the  use  of  to- 
bacco, intoxicating  liquors  or  anything 
vi^ich  tends  to  debase  Americaniza- 
tion and  an  intcUigent  citizenship.  To 
me  Americanization  means  education. 
To  call  the  immigrant  "foreigner" 
will  not  make  him  a  good  American 
citizen.  It  is  hnman     kindness     and 


ers,  and  I  might  add,  the  nearest 
saloon-keeper.  But  I  waa  in  America, 
and  this  thought  had  a  cheering  effect. 
Self-reliance  became  my  master  and 
fny  solace.  From  my  dear  old  "brea- 
ger ' '  I  graduated  within  three 
months  and  went  to  another  school, 
in  Washington  County,  Pennsylvan- 
ia—to a  coal  mine.  There  I  spent  two 
years,  digging  coal  for  a  very  small 
wage,  often  standing  in  water.  If  we 
ventured  to  ask  for  a  box  or  posts  on 
which  to  stand,  my  "buddy"  and  I 


sympathy  which  should  be  employed 
in  the  process  of  Americanization. 
When  I  came  to  this  country,  twenty- 
two  years  ago,  1  found  my  first  work 
in  a  eoal-breaker  in  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, I  was  paid  only  one  dollar  a 
day.  I  was  a  faithful  worker,  yet 
was  sworn  at  constantly  by  my  boss, 
and  when  I  went  to  the  post  office 
for  letters  from  my  widowed  mother 
I  was  welcomed  on  the  street  by 
American  boys  with  stones  and  ba^ 
names;  hence  I  kept  myself  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  "foreign  quarter"; 
this  because  no  one  had  any  interest 
in  me  except  ray  own  fellow-foreign- 


received  a  hard  stoue  from  the  boss, 
accompanied  by  a  vile  imprecation. 
But  here,  through  the  providence  of 
God,  some  Slovak  converts— Congre- 
gation alists— became  interested  in  me 
and  spoke  to  me  in  my  laneniage  of 
Christ  and  Ilim  crucified.  Their  words, 
deeds  and  lives  at  once  appealed  to  me 
and  I  soon  became  one  of  them.  Here 
also  a  young  American  Christian  be- 
came interested  in  me.  We  worked  to- 
gether, although  I  could  not  under- 
stand him,  nor  could  he  understand 
me.  But  in  heart  and  spirit  the  under- 
[itanding  was  clear.  Instead  of  swear- 
ing at  me — bear  in  mind  that  every 
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f  orei^n^er  is  a  man  and  hates  swearing, 
but  loves  kindness — or  calling  me  a 
"Dago"  or  "Wop,"  he  began  to  caU 
de  "Brother  Andy,"  That  woro 
'brother"  seemed  like  the  sweet  kirs 
of  my  beloved  mother  in  the  far  off 
land  of  Slovakia.  Tip  to  that  time  T 
thougrht  all  Americans  were  nothing 
but  heathen  because  I  had  seen  no 
good  in  my  bosses — little  but  chewine 
tobacco  and  swearing;  both  of  which 
were  repugnant  to  my  mother,  and 
also  to  me  from  ch'Idhood.  Rut  now  I 
began  to  be  Amerioanized.  Sly  ymiu'jr 


Amrriean  friend  took  me  to  his  own 
home  and  showed  me  his  big  English 
family  Bibie,  from  which  he  began 
teaching  me  English.  This  pleased  me 
verj'  much.  Soon  he  took  me  to  his 
church  and  the  prayer  meetings, 
where  1  met  American  ladies  who 
treated  me  most  kindly  nnd  showed 
great  interest.  Then  a  Christian 
teacher  began  t.i  teach  me  to  read  and 
write  in  English.  And  then  we  asked 
for  a  Schaulfler  missionary  to  come- 
to  us  and  preach.  She  came  at  our 
call,  and  became  our  spiritual  leader, 
teacher  and  preacher.  When  I  became 
really  Americanized,  I  went  out  like 
Andrew  and  brought  others  of  my 
fellow  countrymen  to  the  Shepherd's 
fold.  These  new  surroundings  and  op 
portunities  made  me  strive  for  a 
higher  education.  For  a  time  T  was 
employed  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  as  a 
colporteur  and  welfare  worker  amonir 
the  foreigners  in  Allegheny  County, 
Prom  this  school  I  went  to  Oberlin, 


Slavic  Department,  where  I  spent  six 
years,  after  which  I  went  to  Bohemia, 
Moravia  and  Slovakia,  visiting  many 
villages  on  foot,  studying  the  social 
and  religrious  conditions  of  the  Slovaks 
under  Magyar  misrule.  I  desired  very 
much  to  settle     in     Budapest     as     a 
missionary  among  the  Slovaks,  but  the 
Hungarian  government  soon  got  after 
me,  simply  because  I  was  a  Slovak  and 
an    American   citizen.   1   was   forced 
to   hide   mjself   in    Budapest   for   a 
week   until   the  American   flag  man- 
fully said     to  ihe     highest     militarv 
authority     of     the    city: 
"You     shall    not    molest 
this  man ;  he  is  my  adopt- 
ed child."     And  the  ar- 
rogant    Hungarian    min- 
ister had   to   reply:     "I 
shall     not     molest     your 
adopted  child  any  more." 
Nevertheless,   on   the   ad- 
vice    of     the    American 
cousul   I  returned  to  my 
free  country,  America.  So 
you  see  it  was  the  simple 
story      of      Christ     that 
"never  grows  old"  which 
made   me   an     American, 
although     some      native      Americans 
would  stlil   call   me  a  foreigner,  be- 
cause my  English  is  less  perfect  than 
theirs. 

For  me  Americanization  means 
lo  love  this  country  from  Christ's 
point  of  view.  Chri«t  was  not  a 
politic'an,  yet  he  was  a  true  patriot, 
seeking  no  high  position  nor  vain 
glory.  IMs  religion  teaches  perfect 
patriotism.  He  came  among  Illis  own 
people  first,  and  was  n-illing  to  die  for 
them  and  us:  hence  he  who  claims 
that  he  is  an  American  citizen  hut 
rejects  the  elements  of  Christ's  relig- 
ion, is  truly  foreign,  whether  he  be 
born  on  American  soil  or  in  Europe. 
Americanization  also  means  for  me  to 
ohser\'e  the  laws  of  this  free  land. 
Laiwi  ar?  good  and  useful  only  when 
they  are  ohser\-ed.  and  among  these 
laws  T  have  in  mind  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath,  which  all  too  frequently  is 
broken  by  Americans  as  well  as 
foreigners.       Americanization       also 
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teaches  that  to  be  aa  American  citi- 
zen means  to  respect  those  who  rule 
this  country.  It  teaches  likewise  the 
respect  of  God  and  man.  A  republic 
oannot  long  exist  morally  or  spiritu- 
ally where  its  teachers  are  ignorant 
of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  I  believe  that 
our  American  schools  should  elevate 
not  only  the  power  of  intellect,  but 
also  the  moral  power  of  character  of 
your  children  and  my  chidren.  Ni> 
American  mother  or  father,  no  minis- 


ter or  Sunday  School  teacher  wields 
buch  a  powerful  influence  over  our 
children  as  the  American  school  teach- 
er; so  it  is  quite  as  msential  that  a 
teacher  should  be  as  intelligent,  mor- 
al and  spiritual  as  the  American 
preacher. 

Finally,  Americanization  means  to 
me  the  privilege  of  worshiping  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  my  own 
conscience,  with  none  to  molest  or 
make  afraid. 


*    «     * 

MAKING  NEW  AMERICANS 

THE   WORK   OP    BETHLEHEM    CHURCH,  8T.    LOUIS,   MO. 
By  Nev.  0.  V.  Oraxier,  Chicago,  III. 


B 


ETHLEHEM  Church,  St.  Louis, 
was       founded       twenty-five 
years  ago  in  a  section  of  the 
city  largely  colonized    by    Czechoslo- 


vak people,  of  whom  there  were  about 
7,000  in  the  community  and  15,000  in 


has  become  a  prime  necessity  for  the 
safety  of  our  countrj',  extra  efforts 
have  been  made  along  this  line. 

Christian  Americanization  is  by 
no  means  a  new  thought  to  our  re- 
ligious leaders,  for  they  have  definite- 
ly worked  at  this  pnAlem  for  near- 
ly half  a  century,  and  Bethlehem  is 
only  one  of  many  institutions  that 
have  been  oi^^anized  and  supported 
with  this  end  in  view.  The  truest 
Americanization  is  spiritual,  with 
Christian  ideals  of  justice,  righteous- 
ness, good  will,  brotherly  helpfulness 
and  loyalty  making  for  the  betterment 
(if  the  social  order.  This  can  be  ac 
complished  not  simply  by  the  leach- 
ing of  Eiiiglish  and  waitiug  until  our 
foreign  friends  can  understand  these 
ideals  through  that  language;  it  is 
necessary  to  get  these  ideals  into  the 
minds  of  the  people  through  the 
most  available  language  channel. 
For  this  reason  it  has  become  appar- 
ent that  the  native  tongue  is  the  best 
mexlium  for  teaching  the  newcomer 
American  Christian  ideals,  while 
English  can  be  effectively  used  in 
instilling  them  into  the  children  and 
young  people. 

Among  tile  Czechoslovaks  are  many 
wiho    have   brought   with   them   over 


the  whole  city.     Americanization  by  the  sea  those  Christian     ideals     for 

Christian ization  under  Congregation-  whiirh  John  ITuaa  was  burned  at  the 

al  .standards  was   the  aim   from  the  atake  and  for  which  Bohemia  was  de- 

very  beginning,  and  since  the     war,  stroyed  in  1620,  the  very    year    the 

when  Americanization  of  the  foreigner  Mayflower  plowed  the     Atlantic     in 
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search  of  a  land  in  which  to  found  a 
free  faith*     The  Hussite  spirit  is  re- 
viving, especially   in   Czechoslovakia, 
since  the  new  republic  haa  given  re 
ligious  freedom  to  the  people.  Beth- 
lehem   Church     has    been    at    work 
among  these  people  in  this  country, 
serving  as  a  recruiting  station   and 
training  school,  drawing    in    young 
and   old,  to  evangelize  and  Ameri- 
canize them.     Many    agencies    have 
been  used  for  this  purpose:  kinder- 
garten for  the  little  tots ;  sewing  and 
cooking  schools  for  the  girls;  wood 
and  iron  craft  work  for  the  boys,  in 
addition  to  Boys'  Brigade  and  Boy 
Scout  activities;  the  Vacation  Bible 
School;  the  Woman's  Society;  a  Sun- 
day School,  with  an  adult  Bible  class 
for  Bohemians;   Sunday  services  of 
worship  and  preaching;  the  midweek 
meeting  of  prayer  and  fellowship,  as 
well   as  consecrated  pastors  who  go 
among  the  people  and  show  by  pre- 
cept and  example  the  way  to  live  ac- 
cording to  American  Christian  stand- 
ards.    Workers  from  the  other  Con- 
gregational churches  of     St.     Louis 
have  assisted  m    these     efforts    and 
have  exerted  the  influence  of  their 
Christian  personalities  on  the  people. 
Who  can  measure  the  results  of  this 
culture  on  the  thousands  who    have 
tarried  awhile  in  Bethlehem?  ** Tar- 
ried" is  the  word,  for  as  they  have 
come  to  manhood    and     womanhood 
a  large  number  of  them  have  drifted 
tc  other  parts  of  St.  Louis    and    to 
other  cities  and  have  become  active 
in     the    work    of     English-speaking 
churches,  thus  lost  to  Bethlehem,  but 
not  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.     Some, 
however,  still  stand  by  the  stuff.   The 
writer  was  recently  entertained  in  the 
home  of  one  of  the  members,  and  it 
was  a  typical  American  home.     The 
father   came   to   Bethlehem   when   a 
young  man  and  found   Christ.     He 
also  found  an  excellent  wife  in  one 
of  the  girls  of  the   church.     He  is 
now  a  successful  business  man.    His 
two  sons  and     two     daughters,  fine 
young  people,  are  deeply  intereste*! 
in  the  church.    One  of  the  daughters 
\s  in  training  for  missionary  service. 


She  is  willing  to  go  where  the 
Lord  shall  send  her  and  her  father 
is  planning  full  support  for  her  wheji 
she  enters  this  work. 

The  present  pastor  of  Bethlehem 
Church,  Kev.  Jan  A.  Valis,  was  in 
early  life  brought  under  the  influence 
of  our  Congregational  missionaries  in 
Bohemia,  and  after  coming  to  this 
country  completed  his  education  in 
college  and  seminary,  thus  typifying 
in  himself  the  new  American.  He 
speaks  his  mother  tongue  fluently  and 
English  as  well.  Hie  has,  moreover, 
mastered  German  and  French,  and  is 
well  equipped  to  meet  the  different 
nationalities  that  make  up  the  com- 
munity. 

The  building  contains  many  rooms 
and  is  well  adapted  to     the     varied 
work  carried  on  under  its  roof.    It  is 
in  need  of  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of 
repairs  and    better    equipment,    and 
more  helpers  in  teaching  and  train- 
ing the  young  folks  would  be  of  in- 
finite value.  The  policy  is  not  to  limit 
the  work  to  the  Czechoslovaks.     At 
some  points  in  the  activities  of    the 
church  special  efforts  must  be  made 
to  provide  for  their  needs     and     so 
continue  the  original  line  of  work; 
but  the  aim  now    is     a     community 
church,  and  for  this  it  has  a  distinct 
Held.    Here  are  numerous  tenements, 
with  crowded  and     cramped     living 
conditions;     blocks     and     blocks     of 
closely  built   houses;   children   play- 
ing in  the  streets;  young  men  and 
young  women  going    about     seeking 
places     of     comradeship,     recreation 
jnd  amusement.     Homes    there    are 
aplenty,   with  overburdened  mothers 
and  toiling  fathers,  all  in  ignorance 
of  the  cheer  and  strength  in  fellow- 
ship with  the  Man  of  Galilee.    But  in 
order  to  make  this  church  a  living, 
ministering     community     institution 
there  must  be  provided    a    staff    of 
workers  and  adequate  support  from 
the  strong  sister  churches  of  the  city 
and  the  state.    It  has  for  years  been 
encourajred   and   supported    by    Pil- 
grim Church  and  its    pastor,    while 
Superintendent  Atwood  is  deeply  in- 
terested and  wishes     to     strengthen 
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and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
work  as  an  evan^jcelizing  and  Ameri- 
canizing force  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  time  for  enlargement  of  the  scope 
of  the  work  is  at  hand,  and  larger 
fruitage  would  surely  result  if  the 
workers   covdd  have    the     conscious- 


ness  of  the  backing  of  our  people. 
The  challenge  now  is  to-  the  Congre- 
gtitional  churches  of  St.  Louis  lo 
provide  amply  for  this  work  and  to 
make  the  church  one  of  their  fields 
for  pioneering  in  missionary  efforts 
in  Christian  Americanization. 


A  COMMUNITY  MISSIONARY  MEETING 

By  Orace  Spalding,  Danielson,  Conn. 


A  COMMUNITY  missionary  meet- 
ing in  the  impossible  month 
of  August  is  one  of  the  possi- 
bilities peculiar  to  rural  communi- 
ties, small  towns  and  country  villages.- 
The  school  teachers,  city  visitors  and 
many  others  will  attend  such  a  meet- 
ing just  for  the  asking.  Try  it  and 
see. 

The  idea  originated  in  Northfield; 
that  is,  it  grew  out  of  something  said 
by  Mrs.  E.  C.  Cronk  as  a  Methods 
Class  during  a  missionary  conference 
— **When  you  really  want  to  do  a 
thing,  how  simple  it  becomes.*' 

My  home  is  in  a  small  country  vil- 
lage in  eastern  Connecticut,  where 
there  are  Protestant  churches  of  five 
denominations.  We  learned  that  the 
pastor  of  a  Congregational  church 
in  a  rural  community  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant was  a  divinity  student  at  Yale; 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Syria  and  had 
been  city  missionary  among  his  own 
people  in  Boston  before  going  to  New 
Haven;  that  he  had  a  pleasing  voice, 
spoke  faultless  English  and  looked 
well  in  the  garb  of  his  home  land.  All 
these  were  points  in  his  favor.  In 
response  to  an  invitation  by  telephone, 
the  Syrian  gentleman  replied  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  come  over  in  his 
car  and  talk  to  a  group  of  women 
upon  the  conditions  in  the  land  of  his 
birth  and  its  needs  for  Christian 
MTork. 

We  devoted  four  days  to  the  ar- 
ranging of  a  program  and  the  invit- 
ing of  the  various  groups  of  women. 
We  stressed  personal  invitations  by 
telephone,  notes,  calls,  upon  the 
street,  within  the  shops,  everywhere 
and  all  of  the    time.     One    woman. 


fired  by  enthusiasm  for  the  cause,  in- 
vited seventy-five.  It  is  very  flatter- 
ing, you  know,  to  be  asked  by  two  or 
three  to  attend  a  missionary  meeting. 
One  need  not  be  fearful  of  overlap- 
ping when  doing  the  inviting.  The 
editor  of  the  local  paper  was  most 
kind  and  gave  us  a  good  announce- 
ment. 

We  met  at  the  charming  home  of 
the  president  of  one  of  the  mission- 
ary societies.  The  house  was  most 
attractive,  with  comfortable  chairs, 
cut  flowers  and  the  tea  table  in  evi- 
dence. The  hostess  welcomed  each 
woman  at  the  door.  Another  woma.i 
continued  the  friendly  act  of  greeting 
and  helped  to  find  seats  and  singing 
books.  Promptly  at  the  hour  set,  the 
meeting  began  with  a  most  joyous 
singing  of  the  entire  hymn,  ''We've 
a  Story  to  Tell  to  the  Nations. ' '  The 
leader  spoke  briefly  of  the  value  and 
privilege  of  intercessor}'  prayer  and 

repeated  the  little  poem  beginning, 
"The  weary  ones  had  rest ;  the  sad  had 
joy  that  day — ^I  wondered  how.  A  plough- 
man singing  at  his  work  had  prayed. 
Lord  help  them  now." 

Asking  the  women  to  assume  an  at- 
titude of  prayer,  the  petitions  were 
voiced  by  the  presidents  of  the  mis- 
sionary societies  of  the  five  Protestant 
churches  represented,  after  which  all 
repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer.  A  dear 
woman,  representing  another  church, 
road  Christ's  command  to  all  disci- 
ples and  His  promise  of  an  abiding 
presence  to  all  who  should  **(Jo." 
Then  followed  the  addrees,  in  which 
the  speaker  gave  us  many  new  and 
interesting  factjs  about  tJie  ancient 
land  of  Syria  and  the  once  despised 
Arab.    All  too  soon  came  the  dosung 
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i.jmbor,  a  solo  rendering  of  that 
martx^hless  miwionary  hymn,  '*The 
Coining  of  His  Feet.'*  After  the  sil- 
ver offering  was  taken,  the  women 
were  invited  to  remain  and  meet  the 
speaker  and  enjoy  a  social  cup  of 
tea.  A  lovely,  elderly  lady  poured 
the  tea,  which  was  passed  by  young- 
ei  women. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  until 
August  before  trying  this  in  your 
village.    Just  make  it  a  special  meet- 


ing. Secure  a  speaker  from  home  or 
foreign  field,  one  full  of  enthusiasm 
who  can  make  such  an  appeal  that 
he  convinces  every  woman  that  a 
Christian  shovdd  *'go"  or  **send.''  Be 
zealous  about  the  invitations,  all  the 
time  praying  that  it  may  be  a  worth- 
while effort.  Forget  not  the  leaflets, 
and  then  you  will  be  glad  that  you 
have  hclp^  to  bring  to  pass  in  your 
town  a  community  missionary  meet- 
ing. 


^    «    « 

A  GENERAL  MISSIONARY  IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

By  Rev.  George  N.  Edwards,  Billings,  Mont, 


AFTER  several  postponements,  I 
was  able,  some  time  ago,  to 
visit  the  field  at  Coalwood 
which  is  cared  for  by  'Rev.  John  Dun- 
can. In  the  Ford  Car,  driven  by  the 
minister,  I  called  at  six  of  his  preach- 
ing points.  I  can  bear  testimony  that 
not  only  does  the  missionary  *^  Liz- 
zie" run  well  but  her  driver  runs  her 
well.  We  traveled  for  five  days,  cov- 
ering 280  miles,  and  the  cost  did  not 
exceed  ten  dollars.  If  I  had  been  ob- 
liged to  hire  a  car  and  chauffeur  in 
AGles  City  for  that  trip,  the  cost 
would  have  been  twenty-five  dollars 
a  day.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Duncan  car- 
ried sundry  necessities  from  the  city 
to  his  home,  sixty  miles  away,  without 
having  to  pay  freight.  In  addition, 
he  made  the  return  trip  to  Miles  City 
a  part  of  his  journey  to  his  associa- 
tion meeting  and  also  took  along  a 
delegate;  the  said  delegate,  a  student 
volunteer,  having  heard  of  Africa 
through  missionary  C.  C.  Fuller  may 
b'*come  a  worker  in  that  country 
through  the  Woman 's  Board.  Anoth- 
er convenien(5e  was  that  the  car  en- 
abled Mr.  Duncan  to  bring  his  wife 
to  consult  a  doctor  and  to  secure 
those  things  a  woman  is  deprived  of 
when  she  is  far  away  from  any  shop- 
ping center.  A  neighbor  or  two  were 
also  helped  on  their  travels,  which  as- 
sistance resulted  in  bringing  them  out 
to  church  on  Sunday. 

The  cost  of  keeping  and  operating 


that  car  for  five  months  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  The 
cost  of  running  and  repairs  can  hard- 
ly be  less  than  three  hundred  a  year. 
One  purpose  of  my  visit  was  to  see 
if  more  adequate  provision  could  not 
be  made  by  the  field  toward  the  salary 
of  the  minister  and  the  upkeep  of  the 
car.  The  Coalwood  church  has  no 
building  as  yet,  but  it  is  organized 
and  has  made  a  pledge  toward  the 
support  of  the  pastor. 

Except  for  a  very  small  organiza- 
tion at  Epsie,  the  remainder  of  the 
field  is  unorganized  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  depend]  on  individuals  for 
whatever  aid  is  to  be  given.  The 
*' field*'  is  a  new  county,  set  off  from 
Custer  County,  now  called  Powder 
River  County,  fifty  miles  wide  by 
seventy  miles  long,  and  besides  there 
are  two  points  still  left  in  the  old 
county.  This  division  means  a  new 
town  for  the  county  seat.  BroadiK 
is  aspiring  to  that  honor.  It  former- 
ly had  but  two  stores  and  a  '-road 
ranch,"  but  it  is  forging  ahead.  A 
small  flour  mill  was  built  before  the 
town  was  laid  out.  •  Now  a  town  site 
has  been  donated  to  the  county,  and  a 
tank,  a  pool. room,  a  jail,  a  lumber 
yard  and  a  newspaper  ofiice  have 
been  erected.  A  new  hotel  and  res- 
taurant are  going  up,  an  old  building 
has  been  remodeled  into  a  court 
house,  and  the  people  are  thinking 
about  a  church  and  a  school.    There 
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is  a  district  school  a  mile  away,  but 
as  yet  there  is  no  church  in  the  whole 
area  from  Miles  City  to  the  Wyoming 
line,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles. 
The  donator  of  the  town  site  has  laid 
out  an  addition  close  by,  and  offers 
two  lots  for  a  **free  church  that  ev- 
erybody can  come  to."  I  read  our 
Kansas  City  platform  to  her,  and  she 
declared  that  that  was  the  kind  of 
church  they  wanted. 

We  did  not  succeed  in  enticing  eith- 
er saints  or  sinners  to  the  meeting 
Sunday  evening.  Everybody  was  too 
busy,  and  the  schoolhouse  was  too  far 
off,  a  mile  from  the  town.  But  on 
Monday  evening  we  went  to  the  road 
ranch,  an  old  log  house  with  a  pleas- 
ant parlor  containing  a  **  player  pi- 
ano" and  a  player.  Our  attendance 
numbered  seventeen.  An  appoint- 
ment was  made  for  services  twice  a 
month  hereafter  instead  of  once, 
thanks  to  the  Ford.  This  place  is 
twenty-five  miles  from  Mr.  Duncan's 
home,  and  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Ford  it  was  only  possible  for  him  to 
reach  it  in  time  for  the  evening  ser- 
vice, after  filling  two  other  appoint- 
ments on  the  way.  Now  he  can  preach 
at  this  point  twice  a  month. 

We  did  some  visiting  and  I  did 
some  talking  on  the  financial  needs 
of  the  ministry.  One  big  rancher, 
who  had  been  giving  twenty-five  dol- 
lars, at  once  promised  to  double  the 
amount.  In  and  near  Broadus  we  re- 
ceived pledges  and  assurances  that 
will  bring  up  their  quota  to  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  I  am  quite  sure,  and  a 
banker  is  completing  the  canvass. 
The  people  of  one  foreign  community 
where  I  explained  the  situation  list- 
ened without  much  response,  but  after 
the  meeting  the  men  adjourned  to 
talk  matters  over  and  finally  reported 
that  six  of  them  would  give  five  dol- 
lars each  to  the  work.  They  promis- 
ed to  bring  the  amount  to  the  next 
meeting  and  said  they  believed  there 
were  six  others  in  the  organization 
who  would  probably  do  the  same.  At 
the  point  which  is  farthest  south  In 
this  circuit  a  committee  was  appoint- 


ed in  good  American  style  and  they 
set  out  to  raise  seventy-five  dollars. 
We  found  that  neither  money  nor 
good  will  was  lacking.  This  little 
town,  way  up  the  Powder,  might  be 
said  to  be  a  hundred  miles  from  any- 
where. It  is  just  about  that  distance 
from  Miles  City^  Montana;  from 
Sheridan,  Wyoming;  and  Belle 
Fourch,  South  Dakota.  It  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  cowboy  country,  and 
horses,  cattle  and  sheep  roam  every- 
where. We  saw  boys  who  had  returned 
from  Prance,  where  they  had  helped 
to  make  the  name  of  the  Powder  River 
famous  in  the  Ninety-first  Division; 
in  fact,  the  call,  **Let  'er  buck,"  be- 
came the  cry  of  all  soldiers  from  the 
Northwest.  But  most  of  all  we  wer^ 
interested  in  the  fine  old  lady  from 
Missouri,  known  as  **  Mother  of  the 
Powder,"  who  came  eighteen  years 
ago  with  her  stalwart  sons  and  cap- 
able daughters  to  form  the  Broadus 
Settlement.  She  always  welcomes  the 
minister,  for  she  says  she  ''misses  tlie 
church  and  society,"  and  now  that 
her  grandsons  are  growing  up,  she 
hopes  to  see  a  church  at  Powder  Riv- 
er. 

We  breakfasted  in  the  Epsie  field 
on  our  way  homeward  from  Powder 
Kiver,  and  on  the  next  lap  of  our 
journey  met  the  proprietor  of  the 
**Y-T  Ranch,"  who  said  he  had  told 
his  wife  it  was  a  long  time  since  they 
had  given  the  minister  anything. 
**H{e*s  doing  a  great  work  around  here 
and  he  ought  to  have  his  money."  So 
he  turned  over  twenty-five  dollars, 
saying  that  this  amount  was  not  to  be 
his  annual  subscription,  but  liiat  it 
was  all  he  could  spare  until  fall,  the 
time  when  he  sold  his  meat.  One  of 
our  loyal  members  at  Coalwood 
agreed  to  visit  the  other  points 
(about  five)  which  we  were  unable  to 
touch  on  our  journey  and  to  bring  up 
their  quota. 

We  were  interested  in  many  other 
things  beside  securing  the  necessary 
income  to  keep  up  the  work.  We  help- 
ed in  Sunday  School  organizations  at 
three  or  four  places.    Sunday  Sdiods 
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live  hard  in  these  remote  parts.  The 
superintendent  may  have  to  **  ride  the 
range*'  on  Sunday,  and  the  teachers 
may  want  to  attend  the  ball  game, 
then  where  will  the  scholars  be.  For 
they  do  play  ball  there  and  the  local 
papers  said  that  on  Sunday  prior  to 
our  visit  when  the  game  was  tied,  a 
player  hit  a  homer  and  sent  it  so  far 
that  a  man  had  to  go  after  it  on  a 
horse.  But  the  people  do  want  relig- 
ion although  they  are  out  of  the  habit 
of  going  to  church.  We  met  one  big 
rancher,  who  told  us  he  had  traveled 
a  hundred  miles  in  order  to  get  Mr. 
Duncan  to  hold  a  funeral  service.  The 
minister  was  at  Cross  S  and  Spring 
Creek  that  day,  and  so  it  has  been 
arranged  that  as  soon  as  possible  he 
is  to  hold  a  memorial  service.  Doc- 
tors, too,  are  hard  to  get.  One  fine 
young  man  died  of  influenza  after 
an  illness  of  thirteen  days,  and  his 
family  was  unable  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  any  physician. 

The  Coalwood  people/ led  by  the 
minister's  wife,  prepared  a  real  Eas- 
ter service  this  year.  Children  from 
Catholic  families  and  the  Catholic 
school  teachers  all  helped.  Eighty 
people  crowded  the  little  schoolhouse 
or  looked  through  the  windows.  This 
organization  would  like  a  series  of 
special  revival  meetings,  and  for  this, 
they  say,  there  is  no  time  like  the 


good  old  summer  time,  before  har- 
vesting begins. 

The  money  put  into  that  Ford  has 
been  well  invested.  Brother  Dnncan 
will  not  only  arrive  himself,  fit  to 
bring  a  message,  but  he  will  be  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  who  can  sing  a 
message,  and  some  members  of  his 
congregation  will  doubtless  accom- 
pany him  as  well.  He  is  yearning 
for  a  portable  organ  which  he  could 
carry  on  the  back  seat  to  these  bare 
little  schoolhouses.  He  could  make 
good  use  of  it.  He  is  respected  ev- 
erywhere. The  people  feel  his  con-  . 
scientiousness  and  admire  his  energy. 
They  realize  that  his  devotion  is 
genuine. 

Powder  River  County  is  a  far-away 
place,  and  a  hundred  miles  inland 
from  the  railroads.  But  as  Webster 
said  of  Dartmouth,  **It  is  a  small  col- 
lege, but  there  are  those  that  love  it, ' ' 
so  are  there  those  who  love  this  coun- 
try and  will  return  to  it  from  across 
the  seas  to  make  it  their  home  again. 
The  people  have  their  homes  and  their 
horses  and  their  children,  and  they're 
going  to  have  their  church.  There 
is  going  to  be  more  than  one  man's 
work  in  the  ministry  of  that  wide- 
reaching  country. 

In  the  meantime,  pray  for  Brother 
Duncan  and  be  glad  for  all  the  de- 
nomination has  invested  in  him. 


«    «    « 

WHEN  THE  CROPS  FAIL 

By  Kev,  J,  E.  Ingham,  Boke,  Idaho 


HVjRE  is  a  story  of  home  missions 
on  the  far  away  sage  brush 
desert  of  Idaho,  where  persis- 
tent houKeseekers  have  sought  liveli- 
hood and  fortune  by  dry  farming.  In 
this  far-reaching  Rockland  Valley  of 
southern  Idaho,  with  a  parish  of  three 
thousand  square  miles,  our  home  mis- 
sionary pastor  seeks  to  minister  to 
the  four  or  five  hundred  people  who 
are  scattered  through  the  valley.  In- 
describable is  the  isolation  of  many 
of  these  new  fields  far  from  the  rail- 
road. Rockland,  the  little  village 
which  is  the  trading  point  of  the  Val- 


ley, is  twenty-five  miles  from  the  rail- 
\^ay. 

When  the  Superintendent  visited 
the  valley  a  few  weeks  since,  there 
was  everywhere  a  feeling  of  depres- 
sion— the  crops  were  a  total  failure. 
Here  and  there  among  the  reddish 
Scotch  thistle  which  now  covers  the 
ground  could  be  seen  ** spears''  of 
wheat  an  inch  or  two  out  of  the 
ground.  It  means  fearful  tragedy, 
grievous  disappointment,  and  the 
wreckage  of  homes  for  many  of  the 
farmers  of  the  valley. 

A  bright,  happy  family  once  made 
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their  home  in  thiu  little  houRe.  But 
today  it  is  a  most  desolate  plac)". 
Father,  mother  and  the  kiddies  have 
had  to  leave  the  homestead  and  go 
ekewhere  in  order  that  father  may  be 
able  to  provide  food  and  clothing  for 
his  dear  ones.  Yet  many  of  thi. 
farmers  remain  to  struirirle  as  best 
thej-  can  through  the  dreary  winter, 
with  the  eonrage  typical  of  the  West- 
ern pioneer  and  with  the  determina- 
tion to  try  again — to    buy    somehow 


worship.  Boards  nailed  together,  a 
few  boards  m^ing  a  partition  wluch 
divide<l  the  space  within  into  two 
small  rooms.  But  Mn.  Cowman  baa 
made  that  "parsonage"  a  real 
"home,"  covering  the  boards  with 
muslin  and  wall  paper,  and  with  the 
spirit  of  the  missionary  of  Christ,  has 
made  the  pastor's  home  one  of  the 
brightest  spots  in  the  whole  valley. 
The  winter  chill,  however,  easily 
pierces  the  thin  boards  of  the  shack, 
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the  seed  and  then  plant  it  with  re- 
newed hope  that  next  year  the  crops 
will  be  better. 

Ill  thiw  valley,  one  hundred  miles 
long  and  thirty  miles  wide,  is  found 
the  parish  of  our  home  missionary 
pastor,  Kev.  John  Cowman,  liook  at 
the  pictniv  of  the  Hockland  church, 
with  the  parsonage  near  by,  and  the 
pastor's  brand  new  home  missionary 
P'ord,  ready  for  the  triji  down  the 
valley  to  the  Sunday  afternoon 
preaching  points. 

The  church  has  recently  been  paint- 
ed, most  of  the  work  being  done  by 
the  pastor  himself.  And  what  a  par- 
sonage! A  homesteader's  shack  for 
which  the  owner  had  no  further  use, 
given  to  the  church  and  hauled  to  its 
present  position  beside  the  house  of 


and  better  accommodations  must  be 
provided  for  the  housing  of  the  pas- 
toi  and  his  family.  Recently  Super- 
intendent Sullens  spent  several  days 
on  the  field  and  urged  the  people  to 
build  a  better  home  for  their  minis- 
ter. But  crops  had  failed:  there  was 
no  money.  A  plan  to  add  a  substan- 
tial addition  of  brick,  four  rooms, 
was  decided  upon.  It  would  cost  a 
thousand  dollars  to  erect  the  build- 
ing. Five  hundred  dollars  was 
promised  by  the  people  of  the  valley 
in  money  and  labM-,  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  appeal  to  the  Church  Build- 
ing Society  for  the  other  five  hun- 
dred. In  the  faith  that  the  appeal 
will  he  heeded,  the  foundation  is  iw- 
ing  laid,  for  the  bad  winter  weather 
will  soon  be  here.     la  there  not  some 
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friend  of  the  Kingdom  who  will  read 
this  appeal  of  the  Rockland  Valley 
church  and  send  a  cheek  for  the  five 
hundred  dollars  to  the  Building  So- 
ciety t 

For  some  time  our  work  was  greatly 
handicapped  because  of  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  the  parish.  It  was  impossible 
to  answer  all  the  calls  for  service.  A 
great  joy  came  to  the  heart  of  the  pad- 
tor  when  one  day  recently  he  received 
word  that  the  Home  Missionary  So- 


were  ahead  of  time  for  service,  not  a 
soul  was  to  be  seen  anywhere.  But 
soon  we  could  see  them  coming,  men 
and  wumen,  boys  and  girls,  on  foot, 
on  horseback,  in  all  sorts  of  vehicles, 
a  few  aut^>s — Fords — until  the  littl" 
church  was  crowded.  How  heartily 
they  sang!  What  earnest  interest  in 
the  preached  Word !  We  took  a  pic- 
ture of  part  of  the  audience  gath- 
ered at  the  side  of  the  little  church. 
Mr.  Cowman  is  the  only  pastor  in 
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ciety  had  succeeded  in  raising  the 
money  for  the  purchase  of  a  home- 
Missionary-  P'ord  for  the  Rockland 
field. 

Here  is  the  F'ord,  with  Mr.  Cowman 
and  Superintendent  Su  liens  ready  to 
start  for  the  service  at  Roy,  twenty- 
five  miles  down  the  valley,  where  one 
of  our  little  missionary  churches  is 
located  in  the  vast  reaches  of  the 
sage  brush,  the  wide-spreading  drj' 
farms  edged  on  the  horizon  by  the 
bare  foothills.    When  wo  arrived,  we 


this  great  valley.  Slowly  but  surely 
the  work  is  growing.  The  home'  mis- 
sionary efforts  and  money  spent  in 
the  work  for  the  past  several  years  is 
beginning  to  bear  fruit.  The  Sunday 
School  is  growing  in  numbers  and  in- 
terest, and  new  members  are  being 
added  to  the  church.  The  pastor  is 
winning  a  large  place  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
bright  future  for  this  most  needy  and 
typical  home  missionary  work  out  on 
the  last  frontier  of  our  Great  West. 


We  shall  be  greatly  helped  in  our  acquaintance  with  God  by  knowing  the 
friends  of  God.  Much  "of  the  best  that  God  has  for  us  of  self-revelation  comes 
thus  intermediately  through  others'  lives.  Ko  friendship,  indeed,  has  .vet 
rendered  its  best  until  the  friends  have  made  it  more  easy  for  each  other  to 
believe  in  God  the  spiritual  world. — Congregationalixt  and  Advance. 
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THAT  BLANK  LINE 

That  blank  line  looks  good.  The  ** decrease*'  line  for  October  is  destitute 
of  figures,  as  it  should  be.  In  these  days  there  ought  to  be  no  use  for  that  line 
when  everything  is  on  the  increase. 

The  apparent  readiness  of  givers  to  increase  contributions  without  wait- 
ing for  special  appeals  gives  courage  to  expect  that  the  large  plan  being 
made  for  a  comprehensive  call  for  adequate  funds  to  finance  the  enterprise 
of  the  Christian  church,  both  denominational  and  interdenominational,  will 
be  heartily  welcomed. 

The  action  of  the  National  Council  at  Grand  Rapids  in  appointing  a 
commission  to  study  carefully  the  needs  and  to  make  plans  for  presenting 
those  needs  effectively  to  the  churches  is  most  heartening  to  the  workers  on 
all  the  fields.  A  study  of  the  statistics  of  giving  in  comparion  with  the  re- 
sources of  our  people  convince  us  that  the  one  thing  needed  is  adequate  pres- 
entation. Once  the  people  see  the  largeness  of  the  work  and  its  eminent 
worthwhileness,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  securing  the  needed  funds. 

The  Congrregrational  Home  Missiooary  Society  has  three  main  sources  of  incomis. 
Legracies  furnish,  thougrh  very  Irregularly,  approximately  forty-eight  per  cent,  or 
$120,000  annually.  To  avoid  fluctuation,  when  more  is  received.  It  is  placed  In  the 
Legracy  Equalization  Fund.  Investments  furnish  nine  per  cent,  or  about  f:sx,000  aJi- 
nually.  Contributions  from  churches,  societies  and  individuals  afford  substantially 
forty-three  per  cent,  or  1108.000  annually.  For  all  but  eig-hteen  states  the  treasurer 
of  The  Congrregrat tonal  Home  Missionary  Society  receives  and  expends  these  contribu- 
tions. In  those  eighteen  states,  afflliated  organizations  administer  home  missionary 
work  in  co-operation  with  The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society.  Kach  of 
these  organizations  forwards  a  percentage  of  its  undesignated  receipts  to  the  national 
treasury.  To  each  of  these  the  national  treasury  forwards  a  percentage  of  undesig- 
nated contributions  from  each  state  respectively.  The  percentages  to  The  Congrega- 
tional Home  Missionary  Society  in  the  various  states  are  as  follows: 

California  (North),  10;  California  (South),  6;  Connecticut,  60;  Illinois,  26;  Iowa,  15; 
Kansas.  6;  Maine.  10;  Massachusetts,  33  1-3;  Michigan.  15;  Minnesota,  5;  Missouri,  b; 
Nebraska,  6;  New  Hampshire.  47;  New  Tork,  10;  Ohio,  13;  Rhode  Island.  20:  Vermont. 
28;  Washington,  3;  Wisconsin,   10. 
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This  number,  the  last  of  the  year,  takes  our  greeting  of  the  Christmas 
season  to  the  teachers  of  our  schools  to  the  ministers  of  our  churches  and 
10  all  the  good  friends  of  the  A.  M.  A.  every  where.  **God  bless  us  every 


one." 


«    «    « 


Upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Warner — loaded  with  many  Christian 
activities — as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  after  rendering  a 
generous  and  valuable  service  of  several  years,  Mr.  J.  R.  Rogers  was 
elected  Chairman.  Dr.  Warner  remains  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

«    «    « 

Grand  Rapids  is  certainly  an  interesting  city.  The  church  whose 
magnificent  hospitality  we  received  was  foreordained  in  all  its  fittings  and 
appointments  for  such  an  occasion.  Our  appreciative  thanks  go  to  the 
jHistOF  and  church  at  Qrand  Rapids. 

«    «    « 

Rev.  Alfred  Lawless,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  formerly  a  local  superintendent  of  field 
church  work,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Executive  C/ommittee  was  appoint- 
ed general  superintendenr  in  the  field  of  the  churches  affiliated  with  the 
A.  M.  A. 

^    ^    t. 

Teachers,  throughout  our  chain  of  schools  will  regret  to  learn  of  the 
resignation  of  Miss  Lura  Beam  who  as  A.  M.  of  Columbia  University  has 
been  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Education  for  the  past  eight  years,  having 
been  a  teacher  for  three  previous  years.  Miss  Beam  in  leaving  the  Associa- 
tion can  say:  **I  know  what  pleasure  is  for  I  have  done  good  work.  The  re- 
ward of  a  thing  well  done  is  to  have  done  it." 

«    «    « 

In  our  Congregational  Tercentenary,  we  are  to  remember  and  honor 
the  fathers  of  our  republic;  reassert  and  commemorate  their  principles 
and  deeds.  We  are  to  celebrate  what  they  stood  for,  what  they  establish- 
ed, our  great  inheritance. 

While  we  are  doing  this,  aliens,  atheists,  lunatic  anarchists,  and  other 
half  civilized  immigrants  have  swarmed  here  from  their  several  nations  to 
destroy  what  we  cherish  so  far  as  they  are  able.  They  have  come  not  to 
enjoy  with  us  the  institutions  which  three  centuries  have  given  us  at  great 
cost  and  with  many  testings,  but  with  the  avowed  intent  to  overturn  and 
destroy  what  we  love  and  seek  to  perpetuate.    Will  we  let  them  do  it? 

The  chief  expression  of  our  priceless  inheritance  should  be  our  church- 
es. Our  Tercentenary  should  create  a  new  determination  to  wipe  these 
enemies  of  our  country  off  the  face  of  this  part  of  the  earth. 
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OUR   SEVENTY-THIRD   ANNUAL   MEETING 
AT   GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 


It  began  with  a  devotional  service. 
For  more  than  half  a  century,  it  has 
been  the  custom  for  the  Association 
to  ask  the  churches,  schools,  and  in- 
stitutions affiliated  with  it  to  come  to- 
gether on  the  same  day  and  as  nearly 
as  possible  at  the  same  hour,  and  to 
unite  in  prayer  with  the  Association. 
The  responses  that  return  from  these 
schools  are  much  alike.  We  give  a 
sample  of  the  religious  spirit  cher- 
ished in  our  institutions  in  a  tele- 
gram received  from  Fisk  University : 


FMsk  Ib  kneeling  wlOi  you  at  the 
crone.  God  bless  ub  all  as  we  plan 
and  work  tor  Cbrist's  kingdom." 

This  was  followed  by  the  report  of 
Treasurer  Oaylord  which  was  one  of 
the  most  .satisfactory  that  has  been 
made  for  at  lea.st  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. 

Then  came  an  interesting  and  in- 
forming address  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  Dr.  War- 
ner in  the  way  of  a  review-  of  the 
year. 

A  stirring  addre.'W  by  Superin- 
tendent Harold  M.  Kingsley  followed. 
Mr.  Kingsley  is  a  graduate  of  Talla- 


brought  to  the  world,  he  showed  how 
new  aspirations,  new  hopes,  new  en- 
thusiasm    and     new     determinations 
have  come  to  the  brother  in  black. 
Mr.   Klngatey't  Addreu 
"Any  attempt  at  a  solution  of  tte 
race  problem  must  take  into  consider- 
ation also  certain  forbidding  elements 
that  enter  it.     One  is  a.  genera!  re- 
sentment of  the  marvellous  progm§ 
the  Negro  has  made.    This  which  was 
held  in  leash  by  war  patriotism  has 
now  broken  out  with  renewed  vigor 
•■Flek.  ever  grateful  to  the  Amei^     The  strain  which  is  upon  the  Negro 
lean    Missionary   Asaoelatlon.    Joints         „     -      ,.        _        «  n   j  *     u  u  i. .. 
In  the  concert  of  prayer.     Our  deep     •'"I's  f"f  ^^^  B^^e  of  God  to  hold  him 
desire  Is  that  the  AsBoclatlon  be  as     steady.     The     conditions     are     ven' 
ot   „M    BuWed    b,   th.    Holy   Spirit      ^^„,^^  ^^^^  ^,^j^  ,„  ,1,^     ,j^^     ^ 

critical  for  the  Negro  is  great. 

In  some  sections  of  the  South  to- 
night, the  Ku  Klux  Klan  is  ridine 
both  as  a  terror  and  a  warning  to  the 
Negro.  Whenever  a  community  ii 
sufficiently  aroused  to  anger  against  « 
Negro— and  this  is  easily  done — di- 
i-ect  action  is  becoming  the  rule  oii 
t'le  part  of  the  very  people  who  have 
nil  the  machinery  of  the  law  in  their 
hands  and  who  could  easily  aii<l 
speedily  punish  any  crime  fully  *i"' 
inexorably.  Mobocracj',  a  hideous 
monster,  stares  us  in  the  faee  and 
threatens  the  very  foundation  of  legal 
dega  College  and  a  post-graduate  of  government,  making  the  law  a  bittei 
Tale  [Tniversity.  Indicating  the  many  travesty  in  the  eye  of  the  wrath 
changes  that     the     great     war     has     ridden  Negro. 
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The  present  acute  and  bitter  phase 
of  the  Negro  question  is  simply  the 
great  problem  of  universal  readjust- 
ment and  unrest  with  a  good  portion 
of  race  prejudice  and  injustice  added 
for  good  measure. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  statement 
made  by  a  Negro  not  long  ago  thai 
*' there  never  was  a  time  when  thi^ 
Negro  had  more  real  friends  and 
these  are  growing  in  number*'  is  a 
perfectly  fair  statement  of  the  case. 
The  war  experience  of  the  Negro 
v.hile  it  has  no  doubt  aroused  the 
enmity  of  some  people  who  don*t 
want  to  see  him  go  ahead,  ou  the 
C/ther  hand  has  made  him  a  liost  oc 
nev^  friendf*.  In  a  great  many  com- 
munities, race  co-operation  commit- 
tees, consisting  of  members  of  both 
races,  are  organized  not  after  trou- 
ble has  come,  but  to  prevent  trouble. 
The  governor  of  a  Southern  state 
said  not  long  ago  that  the  North 
knowB  the  Negro  better  than  the 
South,  meaning  that  the  higher  demo- 
cratic emphasis  that  the  North  has 
always  insisted  should  be  given  to 
tho  race  question  is  a  more  enlighten 
ed  and  reasonable  attitude  than 
the  caste  prejudice  which  slaverj^ 
left  in  the  South.  Another  positive 
factor  not  to  be  despised  is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  present  day  Negro  leader 
himself.  All  Negro  leaders  are  unit- 
ed on  analysis  of  the  race  situation 
and  the  objectives  to  be  aimed  at  and 
attained  by  the  race  however  they 
may  differ  as  to  method.  They  are  in 
these  critical  times  advising  their 
people  to  trust  in  the  American  con- 
stitution as  the  bed-rock  of  our  gov- 
ernment, and  there  is  certainly  noth- 
iner  Bolshevist  about  this.  They  are 
citing  the  greatest  of  all  Negro 
leaders,  Frederick  Douglas,  who  de- 
clared that  the  American  Constitution 
was  the  hope  of  the  American  Negro 
as  it  wns  bis:  enough,  broad  enough, 
and  powerful  enough  to  guarantee 
every  citizen  every  inalienable  rigrht 
reerardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 
ThLs  means  that  the  Negro  is  more 
concerned  about  legal  redress  than 
jBbout  armed  uprisiijgs.    These  Negro 


leaders  are  advising  their  people  to 
trust  in  Gkxi,  believing  that  Chris- 
tianity as  practiced  by  both  races  is 
the  only  permanent  solvent  of  any  hu- 
man problem.  During  the  Chicago 
riot,  a  minister  advised  his  young 
men  that  if  they  should  happen  to  be 
killed  in  the  riot  it  would  be  better 
tc  be  killed  coming  from  a  church 
than  coming  from  a  gambling  den. 
These  leaders  are  trying  to  cool  oflf 
the  war  heat  from  the  blood  of  their 
people,  and  pointing  out  that  war  or 
no  war  the  established  processes  of 
God*s  economy  make  human  char- 
acter the  paramount  thing  in  this 
world;  and  the  first  question  that 
the  Negro  must  answer  to  himself  is 
not  whether  or  not  his  rights  are  de- 
nied and  injustice  is  practiced — and 
these  denials  and  impositions  are 
grievous  enough — bub  whether  or  no 
the  Negro  is  making  good  from  the 
standpoint  of  Christianity  and 
whether  or  no  he  is  building  up  that 
sort  of  character  which  in  the  final 
roll  call  of  the  nations  will  not  be 
denied  or  cast  out. 

Finally,  all  forces  both  sinster  and 
posdtive  are  gathering  like  a  great 
army  for  the  last  conflict  in  this  great 
battle  for  human  right.  That  ene 
mies  are  more  active  and  determin- 
ed and  friends  are  more  numerous 
and  active  means  that  the  race  ques- 
tion is  dividing  the  country  more 
sharply  than  ever,  and  it  is  not  ex- 
travagant to  say  that  it  is  dividing 
the  South  more  sharply  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  optimist  looks  back  on  the 
large  gains  made  by  the  race  in  re- 
cent years,  and  tells  us  that  all  is 
well  or  that  **most  all  is  well,  and 
that  w^e  should  take  courage  and 
thank  God  that  we  are  as  well  off  as 
we  are.  The  pessimist  looks  forward 
and  sees  the  bristling  lines  of  rac3 
prejudice  as  it  makes  the  most  deter- 
mined and  ferocious  stand  in  all 
American  history,  and  he  sees  nothing 
but  trouble  and  darkness  ahead:  and 
he  tells  us  that  the  Nesrro  is  fiehting 
with  his  back  to  the  wall  and  fighting 
a  losing  fight  at  that.  It  seems  that 
there  is  a  large  element  of  truth  \r} 
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both  positions.  The  peak  of  race  trou- 
ble in  this  country  has  not  been 
reached,  and  we  may  well  expect 
worse  times  before  the  better  times 
come,  and  they  will  come.  We  are 
standing  today  upon  the  llindenburg 
line  of  race  prejudice,  and  we  must 
face  the  fact  that  while  '  we  have 
taken  much  ground  in  the  last  fifty- 
five  years  the  hottest  fighting  is  im- 
mediately upon  us.  Anyone  who 
leaves  this  fundamental  fact  out  of 
consideration  is  not  on  the  road  for 
doing  much  for  the  race  question. 

**The  pendulum  must  swing  for- 
ward/' says  Dr.  A.  P.  Beard,  the 
veteran  friend  of  Negro  education, 
and  no  doubt  it  will  swing  as  far 
forward  as  it  has  swung  backward, 
for  action  must  inevitably  follow  re- 
action. **  Time  has  passed  for  pro- 
longed discussion  of  the  race  ques- 
tion, the  time  has  come  for  deeiis,'' 
says  Bishop  Thirkield  in  the  October 
World  Outlook.  The  agencies  and 
influences  that  are  going  to  count  to- 
day are  those  that  have  a  practical 
program  based  upon  a  thorough 
going  conception  of  American  democ- 
racy and  practical  Christianity.  Let 
us  decide  all  of  the  perplexing  phases 
that  come  to  us  day  by  day  in  the 
light  of  workable  and  sensible  pro- 
grams that  mil  help  the  under-dog 
without  making  him  helpless,  and  at 
the  same  time  will  accord  to  him  the 
same  finer  considerations  that  we  de- 
iwaiid  from  other  men  for  ourselves. 
Above  all  let  us  look  at  him  as  a  hu- 
laan  being,  and  do  unto  others  as  we 
would  have  men  to  do  unto  us  if  we 
were  in  the  place  of  others,  especially 
if  those  others  happen   to  be  black 


men. 


•  > 


n, 


Dr.  Cady's  address  upon  the  topic 
Where  the  East  and  the  West  do 
meet'*  grew  out  of  his  recent  visit  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  It  was  of  ex- 
ceptional interest  and  was  arousing 
in  its  able  presentation.  **  There  are 
today."  he  said,  *'  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  seventy-eierht  Buddhist  and 
Shinto  temples.  In  connection  with 
every  temple  is  a  school  in  which  the 
children  are  not  only  taught  the  lan- 


guage of  Japan  but  are  trained  to  be 
Japanese  in  ideas  and  sentiment. 
Their  teachers  are  Buddhist  priests 
imported  from  Japan  and  without 
one  American  ideal  or  purpose. 
These  Buddhists  showed  their  pow- 
erful hands  last  year  in  the  defeat 
of  a  proposed  law  to  compel  ev^y 
teacher  to  pass  an  examination  in  the 
English  language  and  American  ideas. 
The  most  active  supporters  of  this 
bill  were  our  own  Christian  Japanese 
pastors.  Those  who  insist  that  the 
Japanese  is  by  nature  commercial 
and  is  swayed  only  by  hope  of  gain 
should  see  these  splendid  stalwart 
Japanese  Christians  who  keep  the 
faith  at  cost  of  great  personal  loss. 

**It  is  not  exaggerating  to  say 
that  nowhere  else  are  such  carefully 
considered  and  well-finanoed  pro- 
grams of  Americanization  as  you  find 
at  Honolulu.  There  is  no  social  re- 
form, no  uplift  movement  for  back- 
ward races  that  you  will  not  find 
here.  It  was  from  these  islands  that 
General  Armstrong  brought  the  ger- 
minating idoa.<i  which  made  Hamptcm 
Institute  possible.  It  is  my  convic- 
tion that  the  Japanizing  Buddhist  is 
])laying  a  losinor  gam?  with  the  risin*^ 
generation  of  Japane5?e. 

**The  Hawaiian  Board  needs  the 
hearty  indorsement  of  all  good 
Americans  in  its  great  task." 

Rev.  Irving  Maurer  upon  *' Amer- 
ican Christianity  and  The  Nejrro'' 
received  the  closest  attention  of  his 
interested  hearers.  It  was  a  vigor- 
ous plea  for  a  Christianity  that  would 
be  true  to  humanity. 

In  his  address  on  the  subject :  *'The 
Race  Problem  under  Democracy," 
Dr.  Nehemiah  Boynton  clinched  with 
force  and  felicity,  the  moral  and 
spiritual  impressions  of  the  after- 
noon and  evening.  He  showed  how 
the  democratic  idea  is  changing  and 
that  it  is  beinsT  enlarged  in  no  small 
degree  from  those  who  have  them- 
selves been  the  recipients  of  democ- 
racy. His  address,  in  part,  will  be 
found  on  other  pages  of  this  number. 

At  the  business  meeting  Dr.  Boyn- 
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ton  was  elected  President  of  the  As-  of  the  National  Council,  and  after  six 
sociation  upon  the  resignation  of  >ears  of  distinguished  service  as  the 
President  U,  C.  King,  now  moderator     head  of  the  Association. 

«    «    « 

SEVENTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE 

COMMITTEE 


We  call  attention  to  the  Seventy- 
third  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Association  cover- 
ing the  year  ending  September  last. 
The  limitations  of  our  pages  do  not 
allow  the  printing  of  the  report  en- 
tire. This  can  be  had  in  pamphlet 
form  in  full  by  sending  a  request  for 
it  to  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation. It  is  well  worth  not  only 
reading,  but  study  also.  It  begins 
by  explaining  how  both  war  and  in- 
fluenza were  disturbing  influences 
with  the  school  and  church  statis- 
tics. The  war  conditions  reduced 
the  enrollment  of  boys,  and  the  in- 
fluemsa  compelled  for  protracted 
periods  the  suspension  of  numerous 
schools.  The  scattering  of  graduates 
from  the  Southern  schools  among  the 
Negro  populations  of  the  cities  of  the 
North  is  marked.  A  prominent  min- 
ister after  a  long  pastorate  in  a  col 
lege  town  in  New  England  declared 
that  in  speaking  to  a  Negro  church 
in  Chicago  he  faced  in  the  audience 
a  larger  proportion  of  college  grad- 
uates than  in  his  home  congregation. 

The  decrease  in  theological  semin- 
ary enroUment  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
young  men  have  been  drawn  off  into 
war  service.  In  spite  of  the  war,  there 
has  been  a  gain  in  college  enroll- 
ment. A  marked  increase  is  expect- 
ed next  year.  The  war  caused  a  de- 
crease in  secondary  school  enroll- 
ment, and  a  further  decrease  may  be 
looked  for  during  the  coming  year. 

Tougaloo  College  celebrated  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  in  May  last. 
Straight  College  has  also  reached  its 
fiftieth  anniversary.  Only  a  short 
time  ago,  Talladega  celebrated  its 
fiftieth  anniversary.  The  large  uee- 
fulneas  which  has  distinguished  their 
great  work  in  the  past  is  the  pledge 
and  earnest  of  their  greater  future. 


Our  missions  for  Spanish  speaking 
peoples  are  relatively  new.  They  are 
in  New  Mexico,  Texas  and  Florida. 
The  work  has  been  maintained  at  five 
county  stations  in  New  Mexico,  and 
will  be  continued  with  some  addi- 
tional strength  during  the  coming 
year.  In  Florida,  the  Association 
co-operates  with  the  Congregational 
Florida  state  organization  and  with 
the  Congregational  Home  Missionary 
Society  in  maintaining  the  Latin- 
American  Institute. 

Utah  also  is  new  territory  for  the 
Association.  We  have  inherited  the 
schools  which  were  formerly  imder  the 
Education  Society.  At  Provo  and 
Vernal,  two  secondary  schools  are 
maintained  by  the  Association.  The 
traditions  of  the  Proctor  Academy  at 
Provo  are  valuable,  and  large  fruits 
are  hoped  for  from  future  cultiva- 
tion. The  Willcox  Academy  stands 
at  the  head  of  a  rich  valley,  and  the 
conditions  are  such  as  to  promise  a 
hopeful  future  for  the  school. 

Our  Indian  missions  have  always 
been  interesting,  and  perhaps  they 
were  never  more  so  than  at  present. 
Santee,  which  has  served  as  the  liter- 
ary, spiritual  and  cultural  centre  of 
the  Dakota  people,  is  justifying  in  its 
work  the  former  strenuous  and  sacri- 
ficial years.  There  have  been  no 
changes  in  policy  or  workers  in  the 
Indian  fields  except  in  placing  the 
oversight  of  our  work  at  Fort  Bid- 
well  and  Likely,  California,  direct- 
ly in  charge  of  Secretary  Hinman. 

The  work  being  done  among  the 
Orientals  upon  our  coast  is  one 
whose  importance  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  it^  size.  A  splendid  class 
of  Chinese  young  men  is  the  fniitasre 
of  previous  years  of  service.  One 
addresses  more  young  men  in  an 
average  Chinese  mission  than  in  most 
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of  our  Eastern  churches.  These 
Chinese  are  returning  one  after  an- 
other to  China,  and  they  carry  with 
them  the  influences  which  they  have 
received  from  our  missions  which 
have  contributed  hundreds  of  Chris- 
tians to  the  Chinese  life.  Among 
the  Japanese,  t^e  work  now  done  is 
utterly  inadequate.  Eight  thousand 
Japanese  in  Utah  and  Idaho  are  now 
ministered  to  by  one  missionary.  We 
owe  to  these  people  a  more  aggres- 
sive program  commensurate  with  the 
importance  of  the  work  among  a  race 
that  has  in  it  most  marvelous  strength 
for  American  citizenship  if  it  can 
be  Christianized. 

In  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  there  are 
to-day  5,000  Koreans,  20,000  Phil- 
ipinos,  22,000  Chinese  and  110,000 
Japanese.  The  question  of  the 
Christian  izat  ion  and  Americaniza- 
tion of  these  Orientals  is  one  in 
which  our  country  is  tremendously 
concerned.  Hawaii  is  a  strategic 
centre  for  Christianity. 

In  the  South,  the  churches  affiliated 
with  the  American  Mis8ionary  Asso- 
ciation are  increasingly  co-operating 
in  the  national  denominational  pro- 
gram. It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
year  by  year  churches  which  have 
been  nourished  by  the  Association  are 
assuming  self  support.  For  the  com- 
ing year,  the  churches  of  Raleigh  and 
Dudley,  North  Carolina,  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  and  Central  Church, 
New  Orleans,  are  assuming  self  sup- 
port. Denominational  plans  for 
evangelism  have  been  carried  on 
with  fruitful  results  which  will  be 
evident  in  the  forthcoming  Year  Book 
records.  Our  church  superintendents 
have  taken  part  in  several  conferences 
looking  towards  inter-raciaJ  adjust- 
ments. Superintendent  Kingsley  de- 
voted six  months  to  social  and  relig- 
ious work  for  colored  people  in  war 
production  communities. 

Porto  Rico  has  been  visited  during 
the  year  by  Mrs.  Wilcox  of  our 
Woman's  Bureau.  The  very  hopeful 
work  of  the  Association  in  this  beau- 
tiful island  grows  more  hopeful 
year  by  year.     The  contrast  betwieen 


the  conditions  as  the  A.  M.  A.  found 
them  and  as  they  are  to-day  is  mar- 
velous. 

The  Bureau  of  Woman 's  Work  dur- 
ing the  year  has  been  actively  ener- 
gizing itself  with  great  efficiency  and 
usefulness.  It  appeals  for  aid  for 
pastors  with  small  salaries  and  with 
small  congregations  which  are  ask- 
ing for  help  through  barrels  to  fur- 
nish clothing  for  their  own  families 
and  for  the  members  of  the  congre- 
gations. From  principals  and  ma- 
trons also  the  plea  for  barrels  to  help 
furnish  school  supplies  to  be  sold  to 
the  needy  people  in  the  community 
is  very  urgent.  As  demands  from 
across  the  sea  grow  less,  this  Bureau 
hopes  for  increased  help  to  pastors 
and  schools  who  have  waited  patient- 
ly during  the  stress  of  war  times. 

In  the  reports  of  the  treasurer,  we 
read  that  we  close  the  fiscal  year 
^vith  a  credit  balance  of  $3,270.20. 
The  total  receipts  for  current  work, 
exclusive  of  the  Hand  and  Pierce 
Funds  which  are  reported  separately, 
were  $644,638.17,  and  the  payments 
made  were  $641,367.97.  The  total 
amount  received  from  churches  dur- 
ing the  year  was  $175,618.70,  and  re- 
ceived from  individuals  $114,023.12, 
being  an  increase  of  $33,949.95  over 
that  which  was  received  from  the 
same  sources  the  previous  year.  The 
receipts  from  tuition  show  a  gain  of 
$3,081.58  over  those  of  a  year  ago 
when  they  were  considered  as  re- 
markable. The  Daniel  Hand  income 
for  the  year  has  been  $71,651.26,  and 
there  was  expended  $67,915.57,  leav- 
ing a  balance  on  hand  to  the  credit 
of  the  Daniel  Hand  income  accoimt 
of  $6,470.59.  The  Edwin  Milman 
Pierce  Fund  Income  account  showed 
$6,280.00  for  the  year,  with  $4,196.12 
paid  out. 

The  Department  of  Support  has 
been  deeply  ingrossed  as  usual  in  its 
great  task  of  securing  funds  for  the 
Assr>ciation's  work.  Hundreds  of 
addresses  have  been  given  in  churches, 
conferences,  associations,  women  *s  so- 
cieties, and  clubs.  Thousands  of  let- 
ters have  been  sent  out  to  people  of 
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known  generofiity.  Advertisements 
have  been  eomx>oi9ed  with  all  the 
skill  whieh  we  can  muster.  Personal 
interviews  have  been  held  with  a 
multitude  of  people  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions.  Leaflets,  newspaper  arti- 
cles, lectiures,  and  lantern  slides  have 
been  prepared.  In  a  word,  we  have 
kept  up  a  ceaseless  effort  to  secure 
funds.  We  are  more  than  grateful 
for  the  wide  circle  of  generous  friends 
whose  gifts  flowing  in  an  unfailing 
stream  into  our  treasury  give  evi- 
dence that  they  hold  us  perpetually 
in  their  hearts  and  prayers.  And  so 
closed  our  year. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  the 
American  Missionary  Association  is 
confronted  to-day  by  the  most  chal- 


lenging hour  since  its  birth.  From 
the  beginning,  we  have  stood  for 
equal  rights,  political,  religious,  and 
industrial,  for  all  men  upon  the  com- 
mon groiind  of  manhood.  We  have 
stood  for  every  upward  hope  that  has 
made  for  human  advancement.  We 
have  steadiy  resisted  the  threaten- 
ing tide  of  race  prejudice.  It  is  our 
historic  duty  to  take  up  with  new 
emphasis  and  a  burning  zeal  a  con- 
structive program  for  the  remedy  of 
the  vast  evils  of  race  prejudice,  race 
hatred,  and  race  discrimination  now 
seen  in  its  fiercest  and  most  passion- 
ate forms.  We  are  absolutely  sure 
that  our  program  of  Christian  educa- 
tion is  the  one  adequate  reply  to  the 
challenge  of  race  prejudice. 


•    •    • 

THE  RACE  PROBLEM  UNDER  DEMCXIRACY 


By  Rev.  Nihimiah  Boynton,  D. 

Missionary 

Labor  never  had  a  truer  friend 
than  the  late  Carroll  D.  Wright;  yet 
he  remarked  upon  one  occasion  that 
whenever  anybody  proposed  a  solu- 
tion for  labor  problems,  he  always 
moved  to  adjourn.  It  was  a  (Sympa- 
thetic strike  in  favor  of  Labor  itself, 
because  Carroll  D.  Wright  understood 
that  the  solution  of  the  labor  prob- 
lem was  one  of  those  far-off,  divine 
events  toward  which  the  whole 
Creation  moves,  but  with  relation  to 
which  it  will  be  some  time  before  it 
completely  arrives,  and  therefore  he 
knew  that  his  business  was  not  to 
dream  about  absolute  solutions,  but 
so  to  put  himself  in  touch  with  the 
spirit  and  opportunity  for  helpful- 
ness for  the  Labor  cause  today  that 
he  might,  by  his  efforts,  at  least  ad- 
vance it  one  or  two  steps  and  per- 
haps one  or  two  parasangs  toward 
that  distant  goal  to  which  it  must 
arrive. 

What  is  true  of  the  Labor  pro- 
blem is  equally  true  of  every  other 
problem  of  importance  which  faces 
the  life  of  the  world  today.  Our 
business  is  not  with  dreaming  solu- 
tions; our  business  is  the  attitude  to- 


jD.,  President  of  the  American 
Association 

ward  the  situation  as  it  exists  today 
which  shall  be  so  patriotic,  which,  in 
the  best  sense,  sh^  be  so  pious  and 
which  shall  be  so  practical  that  we 
may  use  what  influence  there  is  in  us 
in  advancing  the  cause  for  which  we 
plead  a  little  nearer  to  its  utter  re- 
alization in  the  distant  and  yonder 
goal :  and  that  was  what  Mazzini,  the 
great  Italian  patriot,  meant  when  he 
said,  **  Whoever  will  spiritualize 
democracy  will  save  the  world.'* 
He  understood  that  that  spiritualiza- 
tion  would  not  be  complete,  likely,  in 
any  near  generation  of  the  world's 
•history,  but  that  having  been  initia- 
ted, it  must  be  developed  and  defend- 
ed and  pushed  along  until,  as  the 
generations  come  and  go,  that  for 
which  it  stood  should  come  nearer 
and  nearer  its  ultimate  realization. 
Maybe  you  remember  that  Madam 
Breshkovskaya,  the  sweet  little 
**  Grandmother  of  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution," for  nearly  fifty  years,  most 
of  the  time  had  been  under  restrrint 
or  in  jail  or  in  exile  for  ttie  fearful 
crime  of  loviag  her  country  better 
than  she  did  her  life;  and  possibly 
you  may  recall  the  fact  that  when 
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Russia  was  making  that  first  attempt 
toward  freedom  and  democracy — 
would  Qod  she  might  'have  proceeded 
therein — ^the  initial  thing  which  was 
done  by  the  authorities  wtas  to  bring 
the  litUe  '* Grandmother"  out  of  her 
jail,  from  captivity  to  freedom,  and 
taking  her  to  the  great  Guild  Hall 
where  they  were  in  session.  They 
tenderly  lifted  her  upon  the  plat- 
form and  asked  her  to  make  a  speech, 
and  she  looked  those  in  the  face  from 
whom  she  hoped  so  much,  and  said 
**My  little  children,  nothing  is  ever 
received  gratis  in  this  world.  We 
pay  for  idl  our  achievement" 

It  is  as  true  with  relation  to  de- 
mocracy as  anything  else.  It  can- 
not be  given  out  of  hand  to  any  peo- 
ple, to  any  nation,  to  any  country. 
It  is  something  which  must  be 
achieved  in  the  soul,  and  spiritualized. 
Then  it  will  begin  to  exercise  its  sav- 
ing help  lunong  all  nations.  For  we 
cannot  talk  together  tonight  unless 
we  first  of  all  try  to  understand  in  a 
single  word  just  what  democracy  is. 
Some  of  us  are  old  enough  to  re- 
member that  when  Benjamin  Eidd 
wrote  and  gave  to  the  world  that  re- 
markable book  of  his,  called  **  Social 
Evolution."  He  put  this  sentence  into 
it,  which  made  people  who  read  stop 
and  look  and  listen.  He  said:  ** Demos 
has  arrived." 

And  there  were  ever  so  many  peo- 
ple in  the  wy)rld  who  didn't  know 
who  '*Mx.  Demos"  was,  to  begin 
with,  and  didn't  understand  what  the 
significance  of  his  arrival  was,  to  end 
with. 

But  we  are  becoming  better  ac- 
quainted with  *'Mr.  Demos"  and 
with  his  ideal  of  democracy  as  the 
years  have  come  and  gone  and  we 
have  found  out,  first  of  all,  that  de- 
mocracy is  no  static  affair;  that  it  is 
dynamic;  that  it  is  not  something 
which  is  dead;  it  is  something  which 
is  wonderfully  alive  in  the  word  to- 
day; that  it  is  not  a  form  of  spirit 
that  is  existing;  that  it  is  an  abso- 
utely  free  spirit;  that  it  is  not  a 
package  which  you  can  tie  beautifully 
with  a  blue  string  and  hand  down  in 


its  completeness  from  one  generation 
to  another,  but  that  it  is  a  principle 
which  has  had  its  beginning  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  which  has  passed 
through  its  adolescence  in  the  history 
of  the  world  and  which  is  now  stand- 
ing with  the  strong  thews  and  mighty 
limbs  of  its  determination  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  world,  and  is  asking  as  it 
never  asked  before  to  be  accepted,  not 
as  a  system^  but  as  a  spirit;  not  as 
something  which  being  dead  has  come 
out  to  us  from  the  dead  yesterdays 
or  the  cheerful  yesterdays,  as  you 
please,  but  something  whidi  is  so  in- 
stinct with  life  that  it  is  walking  in 
seven-league  boots  over  the  world  to- 
day and  is  bound  in  its  onward  and 
triumphant  course  to  overthrow  and 
to  defeat  and  to  conquer  whoever  de- 
nies it  its  spiritual  right  and  recog- 
nition in  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

I  venture  to  be  a  little  careful  and 
perhaps  a  little  lengthy  in  thus  de- 
fining democracy,  because  it  is  so  ab- 
solutely impossible  for  us  to  proceed 
with  any  understanding,  if  you  believe 
that  democracy  is  dead  and  I  believe 
that  it  is  alive ;  if  you  believe  that  it  is 
merely  something  that  has  come  down 
from  the  past  generations,  principally 
in  the  keeping  of  those  who  can  trace 
their  history  away  back  along  the 
** Mayflower,"  while  I  bdieve  it  is  a 
divine  principle  so  alive  in  the  world 
today  and  that  only  as  we  believe  in 
the  life  of  it  and  on  the  basis  of 
that  belief  are  willing  to  make  a  sac- 
rifice for  it,  can  it  become  effective  in 
the  present  need  of  our  world  on  the 
one  hand,  or  of  any  particular  com- 
fort or  glory  to  us  of  the  Pilgrim 
race  upon  the  other. 

It  has  b^n  said  a  dozen  times  in 
this  convention  that  there  are  two 
ways  in  which  we  Congregationalists, 
especially,  can  thus  send  out  our 
light  and  bring  for  the  cause  of  onr 
spiritual  and  vital  democracy,  in  its 
relation  to  race  problems,  a  vital  in- 
fluence, which  shall  be  appreciated  by 
generations  yet  unborn.  The  first  is 
through  our  educational  institutions. 
I  do  not  need  to  plead  in  this  oom- 
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pany  for  the  value  of  the  influence  of 
a  teacher  over  human  life.  I  pre-^ 
sume  there  is  no  one  of  us  who  can- 
not look  back  to  his  school  days  and 
find  at  least  some  one  teadier  who 
put  the  stamp  of  personal  influence 
on  our  lives,  whether  he  succeeded  in 
getting  any  information  into  our 
skulls  or  not,  and  we  have  gone  upon 
our  winding  ways  in  life,  thanking 
God  there  was  some  character  wiiich 
personally  touched  our  own  lives, 
which  gave  birth  to  a  principle  of 
vitality  which  has  transformed  our 
lives;  which  has  been  of  such  untold 
benefit  to  us  and  will  be  of  just  as 
much  benefit  to  the  members  of  the 
alien  races  in  our  country.  The 
Negro  is  influenced  easier  than  the 
white  man  anyhow,  and  I  haven't  a 
doubt  if  the  books  oould  be  opened 
and  we  could  know  in  the  last  forty 
years  of  the  Negroes'  lives  which 
have  been  lifted  up  and  straightened 
through  the  pure,  devoted,  powerful 
influence  of  the  teachers,  who  have 
left  the  comforts  of  the  North,  to  go 
where  they  are  to  minister  to  them, 
and  an  equal  number  of  books  opened 
concerning  white  folks  w!ho  are 
here,  it  would  be  found  that  our  col- 
ored friends  had  made  a  more  effec- 
tive use  of  the  teacher's  influence  on 
their  own  lives  than  had  we  our- 
selves. Jn  all  events,  it  is  important 
at  this  time  that  we  should  not  only 
not  withdraw  one  iota  of  that  work 
which  we  are  doing  for  these  races, 
but  rather  multiply  it.  My  heart  al- 
ways thrills  with  horror  when  I  read 
the  stories  of  those  tremendoiw  in- 
justices which  now  and  then  are  in- 
flicted upon  our  colored  people 
through  the  craven  cowardice  of  the 
white  man.  That  is  just  simply  what 
it  is — craven  cowardice.  But  I  often 
think  in  the  quiet  of  my  study  if  it 
were  possible,  I  would  like  to  make 
this  answer  to  it.  It  belongs  to  those 
areas  of  life  where  the  pure  spirit  of 
spiritual  democracy  has  never  been 
allowed  to  express  itself.  But  if  for 
every  Negro  life  thus  unrighteously 
and  cowardly  taken,  we  could  put 
ten  boys  and  girls  under  a  teacher  in 


the  South  and  train  them  up  in  our 
educational  methods,  they  should  have 
the  wisdom  to  take  their  places  in 
our  American  life  as  true  disciples 
of  our  spiritual  democracy,  it  would 
be  the  finest  revenge  that  humanity 
eould  possibly  take. 

One  thing  more:  It  has  been  said 
too,  side  by  side  with  the  influence  of 
the  teacher  stamping  life,  there  must 
be  the  influence  of  religion.  When 
Emerson  ^aid,  **The  soul  of  all  im- 
provement is  the  improvement  of  the 
soul,"  he  was  making  a  tremendous- 
ly authentic  statement,  though  I 
do  not  think  he  was  conscious  of  the 
fact  at  the  time.  No  one  can  be  a 
student  of  American  history  without 
being  reminded  over  and  over  again 
of  the  essential  and  absolute  rectitude 
of  that  sentence.  Only  as  the  soul  of 
the  people  is  lifted  up  to  Gk)d;  only 
as  God  lives  through  a  crisis  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  can  they  be  lift- 
ed up  and  ^  strengthened.  The  last 
solution  of  this  problem  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  democracy  to  the  varied 
races  is  to  be  found  in  that  common 
worship  of  Almighty  God  through 
Jesus  Christ,  His  Son,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  relationships  between  the 
temporal  and  the  eternal  are  forever 
kept  in  conscious  play  and  the  souls 
of  weak  humanity  are  strengthened 
to  meet  the  challenges,  to  bear  the 
burdens  and  to  win  the  victories 
which  are  always  the  flrst  gift  of 
Faith.  Beloved  brethren,  we  see 
democracy,  not  as  an  artificial  affair, 
but  as  a  vital,  spiritual,  living  af- 
fair, devotedly,  patiently,  heroically 
lived  out  by  our  sons  and  daughter?, 
will  result,  first  of  all,  in  new  rela- 
tionships of  comity  and  respect  be- 
tween the  different  races,  which  will 
bring  the  strength  of  each  race  to  the 
fore  and  the  recognition  of  that 
strength  of  an  essential  contribution 
of  the  race  to  the  democracy  of  to- 
morrow. It  will  mean  more  of  our 
own  boys  and  girls  being  willing  to 
adopt  the  sacred  and  inspiring  pro- 
fession of  the  teacher,  that  they 
may  teach  the  young  lives  and  build 
them  up  in  the  holy  things;  it  will 
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mean  a  new  era  for  religion;  a  new 
regulation  of  tiie  gospel  of  Jesus, 
Christ ;  a  new  courage  as  we  go  forth 
to  meet  these  alien  races  with  whom 
we  must  ^are  the  Americanism  of 
tomorrow,  from  the  simple  fact  that 
we  are  not  having  children  enough 
to  keep  it  in  our  hands,  if  for  no 
other  reason — ^with  whom  we  must 
share  the  democracy  of  tomorrow  in 
our  country,  and  lius  make  those 
traditions  which  have  been  given  to 


us  pure,  unalloyed,  sweet,  abiding; 
concurring,  as  we  give  the  right 
hand  of  our  fellowship  and  help  to 
any  other  man,  of  whatever  name  or 
race,  who,  with  us,  will  lift  up  his 
face  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  see 
the  glory  which  is  there  revealed  for 
him  and  exclaims  with  us  "What  I 
aspire  to  be  comforts  me!"  we  will 
press  on  together  for  the  prize  of  the 
high  calling  of  Gk)d  in  Christ  Jesus. 


«    «    ^ 

THE  RESIGNATION  OF  SECRETARY  ROUNDY 


The  Rev.  Rodney  W.  Roundy,  who 
came  into  the  Association  as  Asso- 
ciate Secretary  two  years  ago  and 
who  has  been  devoted  in  the  special 
department  assigned  to  him,  has  re- 
signed his  office  to  accept  a  position  as 
Associate  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Home  Missions  Council.  During 
at  least  the  early  portion  of  his  ser- 
vice in  the  new  office  he  will  be  en- 
gaged with  a  movement  to  arouse  the 
churches  of  all  denominations  in  the 
northern  cities  to  a  more  prompt  and 
efficient  service  for   the  new   Negro 


population,  especially  where  race  re- 
lations have  become  strained.  In 
presenting  his  resignation  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  he  expressed 
his  joy  in  this  fact,  which  tempered 
his  regret  at  leaving  the  service  of 
the  A.  M.  A.,  where  he  has  formed 
enduring,  personal  attachments  to  a 
great  cause  and  a  devoted  corps  of 
workers  in  the  churches  and  in  the 
schools.  He  leaves  with  the  warm 
friendship  of  all  of  his  associated  of- 
ficers and  with  the  cordial  best  wishes 
of  the  Association  in  his  new  work. 


«    «    « 


Our  School       The  general  prosper- 
Farmt  ity    of    the     South, 

shared  to  a  large  ex- 
tent by  the  Negro  people,  has  with  all 
its  advantages  produced  conditions 
that  in  many  ways  w5ork  just  now 
to  the  disadvantage  of  many  of  the 
A.  M.  A.  schools.  More  students  are 
paying  their  way  than  ever  before. 
From  this  it  results  that  not  so 
many  wish  to  work  their  way.  It 
is,  therefore,  coming  to  be  increas- 
inerly  difficult  to  secure  an  adequate 
labor  force,  especially  in  those  larger 
institutions  that  have  large  planta- 
tions. On  these  plantations,  these  in- 
stitutions depend  to  a  large  extent  for 
producing  supplies  for  boarders  de- 
partments. In  some  institutions,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  secure  enough 
boys  to  carry  on  the  necessary  work 
of  the  garden,  farm,  stock,  etc.     In 


former  years,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
pick  the  required  number  .of  boys 
from  many  applicants.  Now  not 
enough  apply  to  meet  the  need. 

If  these  large  properties  of  the 
schools  are  to  be  as  they  ought  to  be 
a  definite  asset  to  take  care  of  much 
of  the  current  expenses  of  iiie  insti- 
tution, it  appears  that  it  can  only  be 
done  by  a  necessary  change  in  the 
conduct  of  our  agricultural  d^art- 
ments,  namely,  to  be  run  as  they 
would  be  by  a  competent  owner  de^ 
manding  his  profit.  A  thoroughly 
competent  superintendent,  a  sufficient 
number  of  Bssistants  and  hired 
helpers  to  run  the  plantations  to 
their  full  capacity  should  make  the 
school  farms  a  positive  asset,  while 
the  plantation  would  have  educative 
value  as  an  object  lesson  of  what 
good  plantations  diould  be.    As  stu- 
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dent  labor  is  increasingly  hard  to 
obtain,  this  cannot  be  relied  npon.  If 
.  the  plants  are  to  be  utilized  to  their 
full  capacity,  this  will  have  to  be 
done  by  hired  labor.  The  students  in 
addition  to  formal  instruction  by  a 
professor  of  Agriculture  with  appro- 
priate practical  demonstration,  and 
what  work  they  can  do,  will  be  taught 
by  the  illustration  of  a  successful  go- 
ing concern.  This  would  profit  them 
and  the  treasuries  of  the  schools  also. 
We  believe — as  things  now  are — that 
unless  the  school  farms  are  so  con- 
ducted they  will  not  accomplish  any 
real  educational  object.  There's  no 
education  in  planting  potatoes  or  in 
hoeing  com — for  those  who  are  ex- 
perts already. 

The  Hopeful  It  is  true  as  Super- 
Side  intendent  Kingsley 
said  in  his  address  at 
Grand  Rapids  that  over  and  above 
the  opposition  of  race  prejudice  and 
the  wicked  opposition  which  the 
Negro  people  have  to  meet  there 
never  was  a  time  when  the  Negro 
people  had  more  real  friends,  and 
that  these  are  growing  in  number  all 
the  time.  Such  confirmation  of  this 
as  comes  from  Atlanta,  Georgia,  in 
the  discourse  of  Rev.  Dr.  Wilmer, 
rector  of  St.  Luke's  Episcopal 
Church,  heartens  those  who  look  for- 
ward with  hope.  Rebuking  Senator 
Wiliams  for  his  inhumanity  in  his 
diatribe  against  the  Negro  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  he  said:  **We 
of  the  white  South  have  the  choice 
today  of  lining  up  with  on  or  the 
other  of  two  movements.  Either  we 
cast  God  and  good  aside,  or  we  make 
up  our  minds  to  apply  seriously  and 
intelligently  all  the  intellectual  and 
moral  and  spiritual  forces  to  which  is 
due  whatever  progress  the  world  has 
ever  made,  and  wie  go  back  swiftly 
into  barbarism  ajid  undo  in  a  decade 
the  achievements  of  thousands  of 
years.  We  can  mobilize  the  existing 
character  and  good  will  of  innumre- 
able  Negro  leaders  in  a  sympathetic 
combination  to  work  with  us  for  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom;  or  we  can 


tie  their  hands  and  render  them  im- 
potent, while  the  ignorant  masses 
are  turned  over  to  radicals  and  ex- 
tremists.'' 

Upon  this,  The  Southwestern 
Christian  Advocate  comments: 

Dr.  Wilmer  speaks  with  first-hand 
knowledge  and  has  struck  upon  a 
very  vital  point  in  inter^racial  ad- 
justment. What  the  S^uth  needs  to 
do  is  to  recognize  **and  mobilize  the 
existing  character  and  good  will  of 
innumerable  Negro  leaders.'*  We 
fear  that  this  has  not  been  done. 
Rather  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
ignore  these  leaders  except  as  they 
stoop  and  cringe  at  the  b^est  of  au- 
thority. But  there  are  **  innumer- 
able leaders'*  in  the  South  who  are 
** sympathetic"  and  who  will  work 
with  the  advanced  South  for  the  com- 
ing of  the  Kingdom,  and  they  are  the 
only  ones  who  can  lead  ignorant 
masses  to  prevent  them  from  being 
turned  over  to  radicals  and  extrem- 
ists. The  hands  of  these  **  innumer- 
able leaders  of  good  will"  should  not 
be  tied  or  rendered  impotent.  They 
can  be  made  stroncr  by  sympathetic 
co-operation,  and  this  is  the  wise  and 
sensible  thing  to  do.  The  South  will 
(rain  nothing  by  throwing  aside 
Negro  leaders  of  sterling  worth,  of 
irreproachable  character  and  of  un- 
disputed leadership  to  tie  up  with 
those  who  have  no  conviction  of  their 
own. 


The  Urban       In       Detroit.       now 
League  grown     to     be     the 

Conference        fourth    city    of    the 

United  States,  with  a 
colored  population  credibly  estimated 
at  25,000,  the  annual  conference  of 
the  National  Urban  League  was  held, 
October  15-19.  About  fifty  dele^gates, 
representinsT  a  considerable  number 
of  local  branches  as  well  as  the  Na- 
tional organization,  were  present; 
and  the  sessions,  especially  in  thf» 
eveninsr,  attracted  many  interested 
friends. 

The  general  topic  of  the  Confer- 
ence was  ''Industrial  Problems  of  the 
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Negro/'  The  facts  brought  out  into 
clearest  view  were:  (1)  that  the  mi- 
gration of  Negroes  to  the  North, 
though  it  has  slackened  since  the  end 
of  the  war,  is  still  going  on,  and  is 
likely  to  go  until  the  Northern  de- 
mand for  their  labor  ceases  and  un- 
til they  can  be  sure  of  **a  better 
chance"  in  the  South;  (2)  that  the 
Negroes  are  now  being  offered,  as 
never  before,  and  are  accepting,  op- 
portunities to  do  skilled  work. 
Especially  is  this  noticeable  in  the 
shipbuilding,  iron  and  steel  manu- 
facturing, and  meat-packing  indus- 
tries. Dr.  George  B.  Haynes  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  his  careful 
and  comprehensive  review  of  the 
Negro  labor  situation,  pointed  out 
that  though  there  has  been  since  the* 
war  a  falling-off  in  the  number  of 
Negroes  employed  in  Northern  es- 
tablirfiments,  this  fialling-off  has 
been  leas  among  skilled  than  among 
unskilled  workers. 

One  could  not  be  other  than  im- 
pressed by  the  great  need  of  every 
kind  of  social  service  among  the  Ne- 
groes of  our  cities  and  by  the  intel- 
ligent way  in  which  the  Urban 
Tjeague  under  the  wise  guidance  of 
Mr.  L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  its 
president,  is  working  to  meet  these 
emergencies. 


Indian  Recent  investigations 

Evangelization  show  that  the  entire- 
ly unevangelized  In- 
dians still  number  47,  569 ;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  these,  100,000  Indians  of 
the  United  States  are  unclaimed  by 
any  church  as  adherents  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  latest  collating  of  statistics  re- 
garding Indian  missions  of  the  Pro- 
testant churches  in  the  United  States 
gives  the  total  of  adherents  as 
6f^J78.  The  number  of  communi- 
cants is  reported  as  31,R14,  and  the 
Snnday-school  enrollment  18,200. 
The  ordained  Indian  ministers  serv- 
ing in  this  work  number  222,  in  ad- 
dition to  228  commissioned  native 
helpers.       Of       white      missionaries 


serving  in  Indian  fields  212  are  re 
ported,  with  153  helpers. 

Any  comprehensive  and  statesman  . 
like  treatment  of  Protestant  Indian 
interests  calls  for  a  constant  recogni- 
tion of  government  relations.  In  the 
annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Bon.  Oato  Sells,  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  has  ex- 
pressed the  estimation  and  cordial  re- 
lations in  which  the  work  of  the 
churches  is  held  by  the  (Jovemment. 
He  says: 

**I  wish  to  express  earnest  ap- 
preciation for  the  co-operation  and 
helpful  assistance  rendered  by  the 
missionaries  at  large  and  in  the  field. 
While  ardent  in  the  propagation  of 
their  respective  denominations,  they 
have  almost  without  exception  been 
generous  rather  than  critical  of  my- 
self or  of  those  representing  religious 
ideas  other  than  their  own.  Their 
accomplishments  have  been  construe- 
tive  and  effective,  not  only  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Indians  spiritually, 
but  industrially,  morally  and  other- 
wise. I  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
unselfigsh  service  of  philanthropic  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  who  have 
shown  their  devotion  to  and  genu- 
ine interest  in  the  native  American.*' 

If  we  can  realize  that  the  Indian 
missions  in  the  United  States  repre- 
sent the  group  that  may  evangelize 
the  twelve  to  twenty  million  In- 
dians in  the  western  hemisphere,  then 
the  churches  will  rally  to  the  urgent 
need  of  consecrated  training  and  ef- 
fective backing  for  the  missions  here 
to  prepare  for  this  larger  task. 
These  converted  Indians  should  de- 
velop and  support  a  native  lead- 
ership that  shall  go  out  into  all 
comers  of  this  western  hemisphere. 
When  the  Church  can  see  its  program 
for  Indian  missions  turning  out  a 
steady  stream  of  Christian  youne 
men,  fully  equipped  to  meet  this 
challenge,  it  may  begin  to  feel  that 
it  is  entitled  to  the  Master's  praise 
of  ''Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant.'* — Missionary  Review  of  the 
World. 
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The  Church  in   The  Church  may  not 

the  Life  of  be  the  only  place 
the  Nation  where  men  may  pro- 
fitably spend  Sunday 

Of  course,  it  is  not. 

Neverthelees  it  is  one  of  the  Very 
Best  Places. 

It  has  been  well  tried. 

It  has  been  knocked  about  badly 
by  slackers  and  by  enemies. 

It  is  the  target  for  every  fellow 
with  a  chip  on  his  shoulder  or  a 
grouch  in  his  system. 

It  is  too  narrow  for  some  and  too 
broad  for  others. 

All  this  ia  perfectly  natural — ^in 
fact — inevitable,  since  the  church  is 
based  upon  spiritual  principles, 
which*  are  admittedly  difficult  to  ful- 
ly  understand,   let  alone   follow. 


In  spite  of  all  this,  the  church  is  a 
mighty  force  in  the  nation  for  keep- 
ing people  toned  up  to  high  levels 
of  thinking  and  acting. 

It  has  kept  the  affairs  of  the  Moral 
Governor  before  the  attention  of  his 
people. 

It  has  been  the  force  behind  the 
building  of  homes  for  orphans,  un- 
fortunates, deficient,  demented  and 
aged. 

It  has  always  been  the  backer  and 
often  the  starter  of  philanthropic  en- 
terprises. 

The  church  is  easy  to  slam  and 
hard  to  replace. 

Kick  if  you  like;  but  you  wiU  be 
wiser  and  happier  to  back  it. 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 


«    «    i| 


ALLEN  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  THOMASVILLE,  GA. 

By  Luther  K.  Ijing,  Principal 


HERE  in  Allen  Normal  School  is 
a  centre  for  the  most  inquir- 
ing, aspiring  and  hopeful 
Negroes  of  this  region;  but  no  mat- 
ter how  fine  and  strong  and  intelli- 
gent, we  help  them  to  become  nor 
how  thoroughly  they  command  our 
love  and  respect  they  are  still  at  a 
distinct  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  the  most  lowly  of  European  or 
Asiatic  foreigners,  in  Miehigan,  for 
example,  and  are  outlanders  in  the 
land  and  among  the  people  where 
and  with  whom  they  claim  ancestors 
have  lived  and  labored  three  hun- 
dred years. 

Since  the  close  of  school  at  the 
end  of  May  I  have  visited  Bain- 
bridge,  Valdosta,  Quitman,  Boston 
and  Albany  (all  in  Georgia) — going 
into  public  schools,  homes,  places  of 
business  and  churches.  I  have  met 
ministers,  principals,  teachers,  some 
of  our  graduates  and  present  and 
former  pupils.  I  am  seeking  to  con- 
nect the  public  schools  with  ours  so 
as  to  be  serviceable  in  taking  their 
graduates  and  giving  them  our  two 
years  of  genuine  Normal  work  to  fit 


them  for  teaching. 

I  find  that  our  graduates  are  uni- 
versally respected  and  are  honored 
leaders  in  their  communities.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  teachers  in  the  schools 
of  Thomasville  are  graduates  of  Al- 
len Normal,  and  wherever  I  found  a 
teacher  who  had  been  even  one  or 
two  years  in  our  A.  M.  A.  school  the 
stay  with  us  proved  and  justified  it 

I  wish  you  readers  could  see  and 
hear  our  graduates  who  have  just 
returned  from  service  with  the  Ameri- 
can Exi)editionary  Force  in  Prance 
and  Germany.  They  made  fine  sol- 
diers and  served  as  a  living  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  giving  them  an  edu- 
cation. The  calling  of  older  boys  to 
camp  and  the  opportunities  for  the 
next  size  to  get  good  jobs  made  the 
attendance  of  boys  small  the  past 
year.  This  condition  we  hope  to  see 
remedied  next  year.  There  is  no 
boys'  dormitory,  and  it  seems  now 
that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  establish 
as  soon  as  possible  a  boys'  boarding 
department  to  develop  more  rapidly 
fine  boys  to  match  the  fine  girls  we 
are  making. 


THE  A.  M.  A.  TREASURY 

IRVING  C.  GAYLORD,  Trgaiurfr 


We  give  below  a  statement  of  the  receipts  for  October,  also  a  statement 
showing  the  amount  available  for  regular  appropriations  and  the  amoimt 
designated  by  contributors  for  special  objects,  outside  of  the  regular  appro- 
priations. 
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SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS  FOR  OCTOBBR 


RECEIPTS 

1918 

1919 

Inereaso 

DeertsM 

Available  for  Regular   Appropriations    

Desigrnated  by  Contributors  for  Special  Objects 

15.758  51 
3.321.65 

19.979..^ 
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TOTAL    RECEIPTS     

19.080.16 

25,468.9(> 

6.388.80 

FORM    OF    A    BEQUEST 

"I  grlve  and  bequeath  the  sum  of dollars  to  "The  American  Missionary 

Association,   Incorporated  by  act  of  the  Leg-islature  of  the  State  of  New   York."     The 
will  should  be  attested  by  three  witnesses. 

CONDITION .\L    GIFTS 
Anticipated    bequests  are   received    on    the   Conditional   Gift   plan;    the   Association 
asrreelngr  to  pay  an  annual  sum  in  semi-annual  payments  during:  the  life  of  the  donor 
or  other  desig'nated  person.     For  Information,  write  The  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH  BUILDING  SOCIETY 


The  National  Conncil  at  Grand  Rapids  was  one  of  the  best  of  the 
series.  The  attendance  was  large  and  of  a  high  average  of  ability.  It  was 
a  body  of  alert  and  vigorous  men  and  women,  progressive,  intensely  ear- 
nestj  eager  to  help  make  a  better  world.  It  was  an  inspiration  to  be  there. 

«    «    « 

Among  the  important  actions  of  the  Council  were  its  strong  support 
of  the  Peace  Treaty,  including  the  League  of  Nations;  its  unanimous  and 
enthusiastic  approval  of  the  I^ohibijtion  Enforcement  Act;  its  sane,  strong 
stand  for  industrial  peace  by  justice,  co-operation,  and  brotherhood;  and 
its  vote  to  launch  a  campaign  to  secure  Fifty  Million  Dollars  (or  more)  to 
put  forward  our  entire  Congregational  work  toward  the  efficiency  and 
success  which  is  so  greatly  needed. 

«    «    « 

The  Church  Building  Secretaries  were  kept  very  busy,  as  usual,  in 

conferences  with  those  from  every  part  of  the  country  where  a  building 

crisis  in  on,  or  where  a  financial  problem  waits  to  be  solved.  This  kept  them 

out  of  some  interesting  meetings,  but  it  was  a  pleasure  to  be  of  service  to 

those  overburdened  with  i)erplexity,  or  in  need  of  counsel  and  encourage 

ment. 

«    «    « 

We  are  glad  to  give  on  the  cover  of  this  magazine  the  picture  of  our 
church  in  Riverside,  California.  It  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  Mission  style 
of  architecture  which  is  so  much  liked  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  fine  Spanish 
tower  and  the  cloistered  porch  amid  the  tropical  trees  are  very  attractive. 

«    «    « 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Church  Building  Society  (called  the 
Biennial  Meeting  in  the  year  when  we  meet  with  the  National  Council) 
was  held  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  on  October  27,  1919.  The  business  of 
the  Society  was  transacted  in  a  very  brief  time  and  the  officers  were  un- 
animously re-elected.  The  directors  named  by  the  Nominating  Committee 
were  elected.  Corporate  members  for  the  period  1919-1925  were  also  elected. 
Drs.  Charles  B.  Burton  and  James  Robert  Smith  were  also  chosen  as  cor- 
porate members.  The  program  of  addresses  was  carried  out  as  follows: 

"Power  That  Counts,''  Secretary  James  Robert  Smith. 
"Standards  in  Church  Architecture,''  Rev.  Frederick  T.  Persons. 
"The  Consecrated  Purse,"  Secretary  Charles  H.  Richards. 
"Building  a  Model  Church,"  Rev.  Edgar  R.  Puller. 
"PVontier  Experiences  and  Possibilities,"  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Hamed. 
"Seizing  Great  Opportunities,"  Secretary  Charles  E.  Burton. 

Rev.  iFrederick  Persons  gave  the  illustrated  lecture  for  this  Society 
on  "Notable  Churches  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New."  The  ** Exhibit"  of 
the  work  if  Uiis  Society,  prepared  by  Rev.  Dr.  W.  W.  Leete  of  Boston, 
occupied  its  special  alcove  and  was  a  fine  display. 
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POWER  THAT  COUNTS 

By  Secretary  James  Robert  Smith 


1  LIVED  for  twelve  years  on  the 
Missifisippi  River,  on  the  Illinois 
side,  forty  miles  south  of  Keokuk, 
where  were  the  rapids.  I  have  felt 
the  exhilaration  of  shooting  over 
those  rapids  in  a  row  boat,  being 
carried  by  the  powier  of  the  cur- 
rent down  under  the  bridge  and  a  half 
mile  below  it,  without  touching  an 
oar  except  to  steer  the  boat. 

Since  civilized  men  first  looked  up- 
on those  rapids,  they  knew  that  there 
was  unlimited  power  there,  but  it  was 
thought  to  be  impossible  to  utilize  it 
in  any  way  because  no  one  could  dam 
the  river  there  where  it  was  so  wide 
and  the  current  so  swift ;  but  one  day 
the  right  man  appeared,  Hugh  Coop- 
er, the  engineer.  He  threw  a  dam 
across  the  river,  performing  one  of 
the  greatest  engineering  feats  in  his- 
tory, turned  that  current  through 
the  power  house  near  the  shore,  there- 
by so  controlling,  concentrating,  or- 
ganizing and  directing  the  power 
therein  that  he  was  able  to  send  it 
forth  in  the  form  of  heat  and  light 
and  energy  for  industrial  purposes 
over  a  distance  of  150  miles  from  the 
center.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  pow- 
er that  counts.  It  is  power  controll- 
ed, concentrated,  organized  and  di- 
rected toward  a  definite  useful  end. 
That  is  the  secret  of  all  our  projrress 
in  the  realm  of  material  things  from 
the  beginning  until  now. 

It  is  equally  true  in  the  realm  of 
social  and  moral  progress  and  reform. 
There  is  always  enough  latent  moral 
energy  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  hu- 
m.anity  to  achieve  the  next  necessarj' 
step  in  human  progress  if  only  it  can 
be  controlled,  organized,  concentrated 
and  directed  toward  the  desired  end. 
Abraham  Lincoln  knew  that  there 
was  enough  moral  purpose  in  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people  to  de- 
stroy slavery  and  save  the  Union. 
The  necessity  of  the  hour  was.  a 
statement  of  the  issues  in  such  clear 
and  concise  terms  that  it  would 
serve  to  control,  concentrate,  organ- 


ize and  direct  that  purpose  toward 
the  desired  end.  He  gave  the  world 
that  statement  in  that  immortal  par- 
agraph, beginning  with  the  words, 
*  A  house  divided  against  itself  can- 
not stand.  I  do  not  expect  the 
house  to  fall,  I  do  not  expect  the 
Union  to  be  dissolved.  I  do  expect  it 
will  ce^u3e  to  be  divided.  It  will  be- 
come all  one  thing  or  all  the  other." 
When  the  American  people  saw  the  is- 
sue squarely  and  faced  it  honestly 
then  the  scattered  and  latent  senti- 
ment soon  became  a  stream  of  or- 
ganized power,  wihich  swept  slavery 
away  and  made  secure  forever  the 
foundations  of  the  Republic. 

And  we  all  know  how  the  senti- 
ment against  the  liquor  traffic  was 
thwarted  and  nullified  for  many  long 
years  until  at  last  through  tlie  Anti- 
Saloon  League  it  became  an  organ- 
ized force,  directed  toward  definite 
ends;  then  it  became  an  irresistible 
torrent,  carrying  all  before  it,  until 
the  enemy  was  overthrown. 

The  League  of  Nations  is  not  a  per- 
fect document  to  settle  over  night  the 
problems  of  the  world;  it  is  designed 
to  be,  and  most  of  us  think  it  will 
be,  an  instrument  through  which  the 
latent  sentiment  of  mankind  for 
world-peace  through  righteousness 
and  justice,  instead  of  through  wax, 
shall  be  so  organized  and  directed  as 
to  make  itself  felt  throughout  the 
world  until 

''The  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold 
a  fretful  realm  in  awe, 

And  the     kindly    earth    shall    slumber 
lapped  in  universal  law." 

We  all  agree,  I  think,  that  the 
principle  under  discussion  is  the 
guiding  one  in  modem  education.  No 
longer  do  we  think  of  education  as  a 
process  of  filling  the  mind  with  mere 
facts,  dates  and  statistics.  Our  the- 
ory of  education  is  founded  upon 
the  belief  that  latently  within  the 
mind  and  soul  are  immeasurable  in- 
tellectiml,  moral  and  spiritual  forces, 
and  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  ed- 
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ucator  to  put  the  person  into  control 
of  these  forces;  that  is,  into  control 
of  himself,  so  that  his  latent  energies 
shall  become  actual  and  be  directed 
towards  high  ends.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  what  we  call  religious 
education. 

In  fact,  the  all-compellLng  inspira- 
tion of  the  Christian  minister,  who 
faces  the  world  with  faith  today,  is 
the  belief  that  the  Kingdom  of  God 
lies  na^cendJy  within  the  Jieart  of 
humanity,  as  I  believe  Jesus  meant  us 
to  understand  when  he  said,  *'The 
Kingdom  is  within  you.'*  The  very 
basiis  of  our  faith  today  is  not  that 
the  kingdom  is  some  external  thing 
to  be  ushered  in  with  blare  of  trum- 
pet and  flaming  sword,  but  that  it  is 
the  God  life,  that  it  is  our  business 
as  ministers  of  Christ  to  awaken,  de- 
velop, organize  and  direct  that  lat- 
ent power  until  it  becomes  vital  and 
directed  towards  the  ends  of  good 
will,  justice,  love    and    brotherhood. 


This,  I  think,  is  the  mission  of  the 
minister  of  Christ  and  the  Church 
of  Christ  today. 

But  as  surely  as  Hugh  Cooper,  the 
engineer,  needed  a  power  house  and 
machinery  in  order  to  make  the 
power  in  the  river  count,  s(5  surely  do 
Christ's  ministers  need  churches,  par- 
sonages, parish  and  community 
houses  as  God's  power  houses  in  and 
through  which  these  latent  energies 
and  purposes  in  the  heart  of  human- 
ity may  be  made  to  count  for  the 
kingdom. 

It  is  the  mission  and  the  business 
of  the  Church  Building  Secretary  to 
help  to  secure  this  proper  equipment 
for  our  churches  everywhere.  I  shall 
think  of  all  of  these  building  proj- 
ects which  come  up  to  me  as  power 
houses  of  God,  schools  of  Christ, 
helping  to  bring  the  answer  to  his 
prayer,  **Thy  Kingdom  come,  thy 
Will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
Heaven." 


«    «    « 

FINANCING  THE  CHURCH  BUILDING 

By  Charles  H.  Richards 


IT  costs  to  build.  Just  now  it 
costs  more  than  ever.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  architect's 
estimate  and  the  contractor's  bid  oft- 
en paralyzes  the  building  committee. 
The  great  increase  in  the  price  for  la- 
bor and  materials  over  the  rate  two 
or  five  or  ten  years  ago  is  responsible 
for  this,  ''Count  the  cost''  is  there- 
fore the  first  rule  to  be  observed,  and 
estimate  the  resources  to  meet  it. 
That  will  help  to  determine  whether 
to  go  ahead  at  once,  or  wait  till  con- 
ditions are  more  favorable. 

In  some  places  there  is  imperative 
need  of  going  forward  at  once.  In 
that  case  it  is  wise  to  consider 
whether  the  plans  cannot  be  inodified 
somewhat  so  as  to  reduce  the  cofet. 
Perhaps  the  size  can  be  reduced,  the 
st^eeple  need  not  be  quite  so  high,  or 
some  attractive  features  may  be  seen 
to  be  not  absolutely  necessary.  Build 
only  what  you  can  pay  for. 

A  church  diould  realize  at  the  out- 


set that  if  it  builds  it  must  pay  for 
the  building.  But  it  will  be  glad  to 
do  this.  As  those  early  Pilgrims, 
escaping  by  the  Red  Sea  route  from 
I^gypt  to  the  Promised  Land  brought 
their  gold  and  silver,  their  jewelry 
and  treasure  of  all  sorts  for  the 
buUding  of  their  sanctuary,  so  the 
Pilgrims  of  today  will  generously 
and  joyfully  bring  their  offerings  to 
build  the  temple  of  worship.  It  is 
their  Father's  house;  it  will  be  the 
expression  of  their  love  and  loyalty 
to  Him. 

Get  the  Building  Fund  Firat 

It  is,  of  course,  wise  to  secure  be- 
forehand the  money  wftJi  which  to 
pay  the  bills,  if  possible.  We  know 
a  church  which  launched  a  fifty 
thoi7jSand  dol*lar  enterprise  by  first 
creating  the  nest-egg  of  a  building 
fund  by  means  of  small  weekly  sub- 
scriptions which  in  a  year's  time 
brought  in  two  thousand    dollars    to 
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start  the  moTement.     Then  followed 
the  larger  subscriptiona. 

It  is  well  to  l^ve  the  architect's 
picture  of  the  building,  colored  and 
large  enough  to  give  an  impression 
of  ita  stately  beauty,  hanging  where 
all  can  see  -it.     Floor  plans  may  also 


old,  toward  the  building  of  the  tenn- 
ple. 

Buirding  by  Unita 
It  is  often  wise  to  divide  the  build- 
ing operation  into  several  parts,  and 
build  and  pay  for  one  unit     at    a 
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be  shown,  indicating  the  various 
rooms  which  will  provide  opportu- 
nity for  the  religious,  social  and  edu- 
cational features  of  church  life.  The 
importance  and  advantage  of  suoh  a 
building  should  be  emphaslze^l. 
Then  when  interest  and  enthusiasm 
have  been  sufficiently  developed,  a 
"drive"  should  be  made  to  secure 
pledges  of  generous  gifta  from  every 
person  in  the  congr^ation,  young  and 


time.  ]^ny  of  the  greatest  and  meet 
famous  places  of  worship  were  bailt 
by  degrees.  It  took  hundreds  of 
years  to  carry  to  oompletitai  some  of 
I  he  great  cathedrals  of  the  old  world. 
The  eatliwlral  of  St  John  the  Divine 
on  University  Heights  in  New  Toit, 
which  is  to  cost  several  million  dollars, 
grows  slowly,  and  still  lacks  the  splen- 
did nave  and  transepts  which  are  to 
make  a  ^orious  temple.     The  Fint 
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Congregational  Ohurch  of  Montclair, 
N.  J.,  ^ter  a  fire  had  swept  away  its 
first  noble  edifice,  divided  the  work  of 
reconstruction  into   four     parts,   the 
auditorium,    the    pariah    house,     the 
Bradford  Memorial  tower,  and     tie 
great  organ,  financing  each  unit  sep- 
arately, and  carrying  the  four- 
fold   work    forward     as     the 
funda  for  each  part  permitted. 
Fortunately   the    money   came 
in  so  well  that  by    dedication 
day  the  first  three  units  and 
half  the  organ  were  complete 
and    paid    for.     A     Catholic 
church    not    infrequently    fin- 
ishes   its   basement    and    wor- 
ships in  it  for  some  years  tiil 
it  has  funds  enough  to  go  on. 
Some    churches    complete     the 
exterior  and  auditorium    first, 
leaving  the  basement  and  par- 
ish house  till  later. 

When  money  enough  has 
been  secured  to  assure  the 
payment  for  the  first  unit,  it  ia 
time  to  begin  to  build.  Inter- 
est and  enthusiasm  will  in- 
crease when  people  see  the 
work  actually  going  forward 
and  subscriptions  will  multi- 
ply. It  is  well  to  report  at  the 
Sunday  services  the  progress 
of  the  work  and  the  growth  of 
the  subscriptions,  that  people 
may  be  fully  informed  of  the 
need  still  to  be  met.  Personal 
solicitation  may  also  be  con- 
tinued. It  will  doubtless  beinund 
that  many  persona  who  are  not  regular 
members  of  the  congregation  will  re- 
joice in  the  new  church  as  a  matter  of 
community  advantage,  and  will  glad- 
ly give  toward  it. 

A  PoMtbra  DaflcH 
It  often  happens  that,  notwith- 
standing the  effort  made  to  secure  all 
the  money  needed  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  building,  there  still  re- 
mains a  pretty  wide  gap  between  the 
total  cost  and  the  money  raised  to  pay 
for  it.  That  deficit  should  be  wiped 
out  before  the  house  is  dedicated.  No 
church  ou^t  to  be  willing  to  offer  to 


Qod  a  sanctuary  saddled  with  a  debt. 
If  the  needed  funds  cannot  all  be  ae- 
cured  beforehand  by  private  appeals, 
it  is  often  easily  raised  on  dedication 
day. 

Some  persons  object  to     such     a 
money-raising  effort  at     a     religious 


service.  They  seem  to  think  that 
money  is  a  sordid  and  secular  thing, 
and  that  a  "drive"  for  it  in  the 
Lord's  house  impairs  the  religious 
character  of  the  service  and  degrades 
the  dignity  of  the  temple.  It  is,  of 
course,  possible  to  have  the  service  so 
conducted  as  to  be  offensive  to  the 
taste  and  unworthy  of  the  place.  But 
if  it  be  conducted  reverently  in  a 
spirit  of  Ohrist-like  sacrifice,  and  with 
an  appeal  to  the  highest  Christian 
motives,  it  may  have  a  religious  po- 
tency like  that  of  a  revival. 

Should  such  an  effort  be  made  on 
dedication  day  it  should   follow  the 
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service  of  worship  and  the  sermon, 
but  should  precede  the  dedication 
service. 

First  of  all,  there  should  be  a  clear 
statement  of  the  situation,  the  exact 
cost  of  the  building  and  furnishing, 
the  amount  raised,  and  the  precise 
amount  of  the  shortage.  Generous 
recognition  should  be  made  of  the 
donations  already  made.  The  value 
of  the  church  to  the  individual,  to  the 
families,  and  to  the  community  should 
be  emphasized.  The  joy  of  sacrific- 
ing for  a  great  cause  should  be  press- 
ed home.  The  people  should  be  made 
to  realize  that  this  is  their  church, 
and  this  their  deficit,  and  that  ulti- 
mately they  are  the  ones  who  will  pay 
it.  Now  is  the  time  for  them  to  make 
provision  fdr  its  payment.  They 
ne^  not  think  that  all  the  money 
will  be  called  for  at  once,  but  it 
should  be  subscribed  in  full  so  that 
it  will  be  certain  that  complete '  pay- 
ment will  be  made  within  a  definite 
period. 

Opportunity  should  be  given  for 
pledges  payable  in  installments  run- 
ning for  two  years.  Usually  these 
should  be  quarterly  payments.  Ex- 
perience shows  that  pledges  for  a 
longer  period  than  two  years  are  apt 
to  suflPer  a  sierious  shrinkage  result- 
ing from  deaths,  removals,  and 
change  of  circumstances. 

Raiting  the  Money 

The  case  having  been  stated,  and 
the  way  prepared,  the  pledges  of  the 
people  may  then  be  called  for.  Much 
depends  upon  a  careful  preliminary 
organization  for  this  pai^t  of  the  ser- 
vice. A  skilled  accountant  should 
sit  at  a  table  in  front  of  the  congre- 
gation to  receive  and  tabulate  the 
pledges  as  they  come  in  so  that  it  may 
be  known  at  any  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings just  how  much  has  been  given. 
Selected  men  should  be  in  the  aisles 
with  cards  and  pencils,  passing  up 
and  down  constantly  so  that  persons 
in  the  seats  may  conveniently  call  on 
them  for  subscription  cards  which 
they  may  return  after  their  names  and 
the  amoimts    pledged    are    written. 


These  ushers  should  be  alert  and 
watchful  so  that  no  one  need  wait  for 
their  assistance.  They  may  often  en- 
courage the  timid  and  hesitating 
ones  with  a  word  of  cheer. 

When  three  or  four  cards  are  re- 
ceived they  should  be  taken  to  the 
platform  and  handed  to  the  leader  of 
the  service  who  will  read  them  to  the 
people.  A  single  announcement  of 
large  amount,  or  even  of  a  small 
amount  will  often  greatly  stimulate 
the  interest  and  draw)  out  otdier 
pledges. 

While  the  pledges  are  coming  in 
the  leader  will  keep  the  good  cause 
constantly  before  the  people.  He 
must  keep  them  interested  and  hap- 
py. To  let  the  service  become  a  bore 
will  be  fatal  Spice  the  talk  with  il- 
lustrations. Argument  and  story,  a 
telling  incident  and  a  dramatic  ex- 
perience, an  apt  quotation  and  a  word 
of  cheer  may  make  a  scintillating  half 
hour.  Each  paragraph  from  the 
platform  will  be  punctuated  by  a  new 
pledge  from  the  pews. 

Every  one  in  the  congregation 
should  be  encouraged  to  have  a  share 
in  this  consecration  of  money  for 
temple  building.  Large  gifts  from 
the  rich  are  most  welcome,  but  the 
wives  should  have  the  privilege  of 
giving  as  well  as  husbands,  and  chil- 
dren should  share  in  the  good  work 
as  well  as  their  parents. 

Every  organization  in  the  church 
vnU  rejoice  in  having  its  own  parti- 
cular donation  recorded.  The  Men's 
League,  Woman's  Guild,  Boy 
Scouts,  Girls'  Camp  Fire,  and  all  the 
rest  will  wish  to  be  enrolled  among 
the  donors. 

All  tfie  visitors'  on  the  happy  occa- 
sion will  catch  the  contagion  of  giv- 
ing. People  of  every  creed  and 
church,  transients  passing  through 
the  town,  wayfarers  who  have 
dropped  in  out  of  curiosity  will 
gladly  add  their  donations. 

All  the  time  this  is  going  on,  if 
the  service  be  conducted  wisely  and 
with  the  manifest  purpose  of  promot- 
ing the  kingdom  of  God^  the  spiri- 
tual fervor  of  the    people    will    \» 
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steadily  rising,  and  a  devout  purpose 
will  grow  in  their  hearts. 

That  such  a  method  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  extinguishing  the  deficit  is 
abundantly  proved  by  experience. 
Would  you  have  encouraging  exam- 
ples! A  shortage  of  $3,000  on  a 
$10,000  church  in  the  Northwest 
melted  away  in  a  half  hour.  On  a 
$30,000  church  elsewhere  the  deficit 
of  $10,000  disappeared  at  the  close  of 
the  evening  service.  Another  church 
on  the  morning  of  dedication  found 
that  it  still  ne^ed  $18,000  to  pay  its 
last  bills,  and  went  **over  the  top'* 
by  raising  $20,000.  Scores  of  other 
instances  attest  the  same  thing. 

A  Left-Over  Debt 

More  frequently  than  we  could 
wish  some  churches  find  that  three  or 
four  years  after  they  have  dedicated 
there  still  remains  an  embarrassing 
debt.  This  may  be  due  to  unpaid 
and  uncollectible  pledges.  Or  it  may 
be  due  to  additional  expenses  for  a 
heating  plant  or  other  appointments 
of  the  new  edifice.  Or  it  may  be  due 
to  misfortunes  which  have  overtaken 
the  church,  diminishing  income  and 
involving  serious  loss.  Or  it  may  be 
due  to  the  erection  of  an  addition  to 
the  building. 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  only  thing 
to  do  with  a  church  debt  is  to  wipe  it 
out.  Honesty  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  piety.  To  carry  a  debt  is 
like  having  the  church  try  to  nin  with 
a  ball  and  chain  attached  to  its 
ankle.  Or  worse  still,  it  may  be  a 
millstone  round  its  n^k.  It  crip- 
ples it  for  its  work,  and  may  even 
drag  it  down  to  defeat.  Face  the 
difficulty  bravely,  and  get  rid  of  it. 

Too  often  a  discouraged  church 
shrinks  from  the  task,  fearing  that 
success  is  impossible.  But  if  the  debt 
be  attacked  heroically  and  with  deter- 
mination, victory  is  practically  cer- 
tain. 

The  Field  Secretaries  of  the  Church 
Building  Society  have  frequently  as- 
sisted churches  in  such  efforts  with 
gratifying  success.  Dr.  Newell  made 
a  specialty  of  this  work  and  made  a 


great  record  for  causing  such  finan- 
cial difficulties  to  disapear.  He  would 
meet  a  group  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  church,  twenty  or  thirty  of 
them,  at  a  supper  prepared  by  the 
ladies  and  served  on  i<>iday  or  Sat- 
urday. A  frank  discussion  of  the 
case,  the  story  of  the  successes  scored 
by  other  churches  which  had  accom- 
plished the  seemingly  impossible,  the 
encouragement  to  face  the  problem 
in  a  businesslike  way  and  with  a 
sacrificial  spirit,  usually  called  out 
generous  pledges  from  those  present 
On  Sunday  morning  the  matter 
would  be  taken  up  with  the  congre- 
gation after  an  earnest  sermon  lead- 
ing up  to  the  duty  in  hand.  In  time 
the  electrifying  announcement  would 
be  made  that  the  full  amount  of  the 
troublesome  debt  had  been  pledged. 

The  good  effect  of  such  an  effort  is 
noteworthy.  People  have  wept  with 
joy.  The  church  bell  has  pealed  forth 
a  thanksgiving.  The  doxology  has 
been  sung  with  a  heartiness  rarely 
known,  because  a  great  burden  is  roll- 
ed away. 

Variety  of  Methods 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the 
building  need  may  be  financed. 

One  minister,  finding  a  left-over 
debt  of  $6,000  on  his  church  sent  a 
personal  letter  to  three  hundred 
people  challenging  them  to  match  his 
own  contribution  to  wipe  out  the  in- 
debtedness, each  to  give  according  to 
bis  ability.  The  returns  brought  in 
the  whole  amount  and  a  surplus  as 
well. 

A  young  minister  in  an  eastern 
state  faced  a  $12,000  debt  on  his  new 
parish  house.  He  rallied  his  men, 
took  the  matter  to  the  congregation 
Sunday  morning,  and  raised  $15,000 
instead  of  $12,000,  the  surplus  being 
for  equipment. 

A  New  England  pastor  whose 
church  cost  $150,000  found  that  the 
$60,000  debt  was  a  great  hindrance  to 
the  work.  He  formulated  a  plan  of 
weekly  offerings  to  meet  this  particu- 
lar need.  His  people  responded  gen- 
erously, and  in  seven  years  the  last 
vestige  of  the  debt  vanished. 
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OUR  WORK  OF  RELICaOUS  EDUCATION 


THE  events  of  the  last  five  years 
have  impressed  us  as  never  be- 
fore with  the  need  of  Christian- 
izing the  youth,  and  we  have  been  led 
to  see  that  there  are  a  number  of 
agencies  whose  work  is  fundamental 
to  the  task  and  the  loss  of  the  influ- 
ence of  any  one  of  them  brings  dis- 
aster. United  teaching  of  the  youth 
of  Germany  in  certain  ideals  made 
them  almost  invincible  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  wrong.  A  unity  of  teach- 
ing for  right  ought  to  make  our  youth 
just  as  great  a  force  for  righteous- 
ness. As  a  denomination  we  are 
fairly  well  prepared  to  aid  our  people 
in  the  whole  task  of  Christianizing 
the  youth. 

Christlanlzation  A  Family  Task. 

The  Christianization  of  youth  is 
fundamentally  the  task  of  the  family. 
The  earliest  years  of  life  are  of 
primary  importance,  not  only  for  the 
future  of  the  individual  but  for  the 
future  of  society  as  well.  The  child 
ought  to  be  trained  to  the  conscious- 
ness that  this  is  God's  world;  that  its 
Gtod  is  a  loving  Father,  reasonable; 
and  that  the  world  is  a  reasonable 
world.  These  early  years  are  those 
of  imagination  and  of  habit-forma- 
tion, and  proper  teaching  can  estab- 
lish such  habits  of  mind  and  action 
that  to  the  individual  so  taught  the 
world  will  always  be  (Jod's  world, 
and  He  will  always  be  a  loving  Fath- 
er. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  home,  the 
table  talk  and  the  definite  teaching  of 
Christianity  are  all  vital.  The  child 
in  the  earliest  years  absorbs — ^he  is 
a  good  deal  of  a  sponge — and  parents 
must  take  this  into  account  and 
make  the  home  life  really  sincere  and 
warmly  Christian. 


It  Is  A  Churoh  Task. 

When  the  child  is  four  or  five  years 
of  age,  if  the  parents  are  Christian, 
he  is  tEiken  to  the  church  school  and 
perhaps  to  the  church  service,  and 
the  church  from  that  time  on  ought  to 
be  a  great  agency  in  molding  him  for 
the  Ohrifitian  life.  With  our  present 
method  the  church  school  undoubt- 
edly wields  a  stronger  influence  in  the 
life  of  the  child  than  does  the  church 
service.  This  is  not  particularly  the 
fault  of  the  minister,  nor  of  the  ser- 
vice of  worship  or  the  sermon.  It  has 
come  about  because  parents  have 
dropped  the  habit  of  taking  the  chil- 
dren to  church. 

The  church  school  is  limited  because 
it  holds  for  but  an  hour  or  so  a 
week.  That  one  hour,  however,  can 
be  made  very  eflfective  if  the  teadi- 
ers  are  trained,  the  lessons  adapted  to 
the  age  for  which  they  are  us^,  and 
the  atmosphere  of  the  school  worship- 
ful, thoroughly  Christian  and  human. 

The  church  school  just  now  is  suf- 
fering because  it  has  such  a  large 
number  of  teachers  who  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  characteristics  of  the 
youth  they  are  teaching,  nor  do  they 
know  the  material  that  they  are  us- 
ing. We  are  failing  in  large  degree 
because  so  many  of  our  teachers  give 
the  work  of  the  church  school  the 
fragments  of  life. 

With  all  this  failure,  the  church 
school  has  furnished  for  a  good  many 
years  the  greater  majority  of  our 
church  members,  and  it  has  large  pos- 
sibilities if  we  will  train  our  teach- 
ers, grade  our  pupils  and  curriculum, 
and  furnish  adequate  equipment. 

Week  Day  Instruction  In  Religion 

The  churches  have  come  to  see  that 
one  hour  a  week  is  not  enough  and 
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in  several  communities  in  America  the 
Protestant  forces  have  combined  to 
hold  schools  of  religion  during  the 
week.  The  plan  that  seems  to  work 
most  succeesf  ully  is  to  induce  the  pub- 
lic school  authorities  to  allow  the  pu- 
pils of  all  grades  to  have  one  or  two 
hours  a  week  of  the  usual  school 
time  free,  and  the  pupils  .thus  dis- 
missed, whose  parents  desire  it,  go  to 
the  Union  Church  School,  where  they 
are  taught  by  trained  teachers.  A 
curriculum  has  been  worked  out 
which  touches  the  whole  round  of  the 
Christian  life,  and  the  time  given 
permits  much  more  thorough  teach- 
ing than  we  have  been  able  to  do  in 
the  church  school  on  Sunday.  This 
plan,  as  used  in  Gary,  Ind.,  Van 
Wert,  0.,  and  other  places,  offers 
large  possibilities  for  the  future. 

The   Denominational   Agency  For  The 

Task. 

Our  denomination  has  made  very 
good  preparation  to  furnish  leader- 
rfiip  to  the  churches  in  all  these 
fields  of  religious  education.  That 
work  of  leadership  has  been  commit- 
ted to  the  Education  Society  to  be 
made  effective  on  the  field  by  its  edu- 
cation secretaries  aided  by  the  whole 
force  of  the  Extension  Society.  The 
editorial  leaders  of  the  denomination 
are  also  working  in  complete  harmony 
with  these  two  organizations  and  a 
united  effort  is  being  made  to  carry 
forward  the  work  of  religious  edu- 
cation. 

The  Education  Society  has  made 
great  strides  in  its  work  for  the 
home  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
is  now  ready  definitely  to  aid  parents 
to  know  their  children.  Its  repre- 
sentatives have  become  specialists  in 
the  literature  for  parents,  so  that  any 
one  who  wishes  guidance  need  only  to 
write  to  the  representative  of  the  So- 
ciety or  of  the  Extension  group  in 
his  particular  state,  and  can  have 
brought  to  bear  upon  his  problem  the 
united  wisdom  of  the  denomination. 

These  secretaries  have  not  confined 
their  knowledge  to  the  material  pro- 
duced in  our  own  circle,  but    have 


brought  to  their  help  the  best  things 
published  by  the  entire  Christian 
world.  Parents  can  thus  have  at  their 
command,  for  the  price  of  a  postage 
stamp,  lists  of  books  on  the  child, 
lists  of  books  of  stories,  of  literature 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  child 
when  he  begins  to  read,  everything 
that  can  be  brought  to  parents  from 
outside  which  will  enable  them  to 
really  do  the  task  of  religious  educa- 
tion. 

The  secretaries  also  have  at  hand  a 
large  number  of  books  on  family  life, 
on  religion  in  the  home,  the  conduct- 
ing of  family  worship,  etc.,  and  their 
specialized  studies  cover  the  whole 
range,  not  only  of  childhood,  but  also 
of  youth  and  adolescence.  Every 
member  of  the  force  both  of  the  Edu- 
cation Society  and  the  Extension 
groups  is  at  the  call  of  the  denomin- 
ation to  aid  the  family  in  its  task. 

In  addition  the  representatives  of 
these  societies  are  holding  conferences 
and  institutes  throughout  our  states, 
in  which  they  are  dealing  not  only 
with  the  problems  of  church  eflSciency 
and  those  of  the  church  school,  but 
they  are  also  bringing  a  helpful  mes- 
sage to  parents  for  the  conduct  of 
the  home.  The  representatives  of  the 
societies  are  especially  concerned 
with  church  efficiency,  and  they  do  not 
take  that  in  the  narrow  sense  of  just 
making  the  school  efficient.  They 
are  now  working  at  the  whole  task. 
They  are  ready  to  furnish  help  to 
ministers  and  other  church  leaders 
upon  call  regarding  the  Every  Mem- 
ber Canvass,  the  adoption  of  a 
church  budget,  the  handling  of  the 
church  property,  and  the  great  task 
of  religious  education. 

The  secretaries  of  the  Education 
Society,  with  the  aid  of  those  of  the 
Extension  group,  are  especially  in- 
terested in  this  whole  problem  of 
educating  not  only  the  youth  but  the 
adults  in  Christian  ideals.  They  fur- 
nish help  in  setting  up  teacher- 
training  classes,  in  providing  courses 
of  study  for  them,  in  grading  the 
church  school,  in  providing  suitable 
literature  for  the  school,  in  establish- 
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ing  proper  standards,  in  helping 
church  schools  in  the  use  of  bibUical 
drama  and  pageant,  and  the  Society 
leads  in  the  work  of  organized  classes 
in  the  church  school  and  furnishes 
the  certificates  for  them. 

The  National  Council  has  lately 
committed  to  the  Education  Society 
the  task  of  federating  the  work  of  all 
our  young  people's  societies  and  mak- 
ing them  a  force  in  the  denomination. 
Special  attention  is  being  given  to 
this  now,  and  the  formation  of  feder- 
ation has  been  worked  out  and  the 
literature  concerning  it  will  be  sent 
to  our  young  people's  societies  very 
soon,  and  it  is  expected  that  we  will 
have  a  Young  People's  Secretary,  who 
will  from  time  to  time  furnish  pro- 
grams for  our  yoimg  people's  societies 
that  shall  link  them  up  completely 
with  the  denominational  task. 

It  is  hoped  that  our  state  confer- 
ences and  our  local  associations  and 
the  individual  churches  shall  all  of 
them,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Education  Society,  come  as  soon  as 
possible  to  give  the  young  people  a 
very  large  place  in  their  program,  and 
that  there  shall  be  special  meetings 
for  the  young  people  at  all  these 
gatherings. 

The  Society  is  also  making  a  great 
deal  of  the  summer  conferences  in 
the  Interchurch  World  Movement, 
and  may  find  it  feasible  to  hold  some 
that  are  carried  on  entirely  under 
denominational  auspices. 

It  now  remains  for  the  churches  to 
use  this  great  agency  which  it  has 
established,  and  which  is  working 
well  now,  and  which  promises  to  be 
increasingly  efficient.  Secretary 
Sheldon  invites  pastors  and  other 
church  leaders  who  are  interested  in 


young  people's  work  to  correspond 
with  him,  giving  him  available  in- 
formation as  to  their  most  successful 
methods,  and  offering  suggestions  and 
criticisms  of  the  denominational  pro- 
gram for  the  young  people.  Pastors 
can  help  forward  this  movement  by 
taking  the  leadership  in  their  own 
churches,  in  helping  the  young  peo- 
ple to  federate  their  organizations, 
and  to  bring  them  into  the  member- 
ship of  the  denominational  federa- 
tions. 

The  Education  Society  and  the 
representatives  of  the  Extension  So- 
ciety can  only  help  pastors  and 
churches  when  they  will  receive  help. 
Those  who  need  help  and  desire  it 
should  at  once  get  into  correspondence 
with  some  representative  of  these  so- 
cieties. The  Society  wants  to  help. 
Will  the  churches  receive  the  helpt 

Program  committees  of  local  asso- 
ciations and  state  conferences  can  aid 
greatly  in  the  carrying  out  of  this 
task  by  giving  the  secretaries  of  the 
Education  Society  and  pastors  who 
are  specially  trained  in  religrious  ed- 
ucation a  suitable  time  on  the  pro- 
gram to  set  forth  this  work.  Much 
can  also  be  done  by  conferences  and 
institutes  in  which  groups  of  churches 
are  brought  together  and  trained  lead- 
ers given  a  chance  to  bring  their  mes- 
sage. 

It  seems  especially  providential,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  great  period  of 
reconstruction  in  our  churches,  that 
the  denomination  has  so  thoroughly 
equipped  itself  with  organizations  to 
do  its  fundamental  tasks,  and  that 
these  organizations  are  working  so 
harmoniously.  Will  the  churches  use 
to  the  full  the  facilities  for  their  work 
wihich  have  been  provided! 


#    #    # 

A  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


THE  Religious  Education  pro- 
gram in  Kansas  has  grown 
out  of  a  demand  for  religious 
leadership  in  keeping  with  the  social 
and  intellectual  developments  of  the 
whole  people.    A  development  which 


manifests  itself  in  better  homes,  in 
finer  culture  of  both  mind  and  habits, 
in  schools  which  are  the  last  word  in 
all  modem  equipment,  in  a  public 
school  curriculum  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  leading  educationalists  will,  in 
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the  very  nature  of  things,  create  a 
corresponding  demand  for  a  like  de- 
velopment in  the  realm  of  religions 
education.  In  keeping  with  this  de- 
mand the  work  of  religious  education 
is  being  dealt  with  as  follows: 

First — Organization. 

A  state  Committee  on  Religious 
Education  of  seven  members,  one 
from  each  local  Association  in  the 
state.  The  members  of  this  commit- 
tee represent,  individually,  the  inter- 
ests of  religious  education  in  their 
own  Associations;  collectively,  they 
are  responsible  to  the  State  Confer- 
ence. This  committee,  with  the  Sec- 
retary, is  responsible  for  leadership 
in  religious  education  in  the  state. 
This  Committee  acts  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  Secretary  who,  in 
turn,  makes  a  monthly  report  of  his 
activities  and  plan.^.  Thus  there  is 
the  simplest  organization,  responsible 
alike  to  the  State  Conference  and 
also  to  the  Education  Society. 

Second — A  Theory. 

Of  necessity  there  must  be  a  the- 
ory of  religious  education.  This 
theory  has  been  set  forward  in  few 
and  simple  terms.  It  is  expi cs  .t'd  in 
the  proposition  that  the  home,  the 
church  school,  together  with  all  the 
organizations  of  a  Christian  society, 
are  charged  with  the  duty  of  fitting 
**each  life  for  complete  living,  by  un- 
folding the  religious  nature,  by  com- 
mitment to  Jesu8  Christ  and  by  train- 
ing for  service  in  His  Kingdom.'* 
This  is  not  a  cold,  intellectual  propo- 
sition. It  is  deeply  spiritual  in  the 
best  sense  of  that  word — and  awakens 
every  true  activity     of     heart     and 


mind.    It    consecrates  will  and  mind 
and  sanctifies  every  method. 

Third—Methods. 

A  first  step  in  the -development  of 
the  work  han  been  a  campaign  of  vis- 
itation to  the  ministers  of  the  state. 
The  minister  is  the  key  to  the  situation 
not  only  locally,  but  also  in  the  state. 
He  must  be  won  and  made  an  enthu- 
siastic believer  in  the  gospel  of  re- 
ligious education.  Out  of  this  new  en- 
thusiasm comes  the  preaching  that  en- 
lists the  Christian  forces  of  the  com- 
munity. Many  Institutes  have  been 
successfully  held.  These  have  been 
for  ministers  gathered  in  Association 
groups  and  also  for  local  churches. 
The  most  interesting  of  these  have 
been  with  the  ministers.  These  have 
been  interesting  times  for  the  Secre- 
tary! A  plan  is  now  being  worked 
out  whereby  the  Secretary  and  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Conference  will 
be  joint  leaders  in  a  day's  local  In- 
stitute covering  the  united  program 
of  the  denomination.  In  support  of 
the  plans  and  programs  of  these  In- 
stitutes a  very  large  number  of 
leaflets  and  books  have  been  sold  and 
distributed. 

Fourth — Results. 

An  increasing  number  of  our 
churches  are  setting  apart  special 
persons,  either  as  Directors  of  Reli- 
gious Education  or  as  members  of 
committees  charged  with  the  special 
task  of  developing  the  eflBciency  of 
'the  local  church  and  school.  For 
the  most  part  these  persons  serve 
without  remuneration,  save  as  the 
church  willingly  sets  aside  .  certain 
sums  of  money  for  equipment. 
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The  CONGREGATIONAL  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL  EXTENSION  SOCIETY 


We  are  glad  to  welcome  Rev.  Henry  M.  Bowden  of  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, who  has  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Director  of  the  Depaxtment 
of  Immigration  Work  for  The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society 
and  The  Congregational  Sunday  School  Extension  Society.  Also  Rev.  Karl 
F.  Henrikson  of  Chicago,  who  is  to  be  in  charge  of  our  Sunday  School  work 
in  connection  with  the  Finnish  churches. 

«    «    « 

A  letter  from  a  school  teacher  to  one  of  our  workers  in  the  Middle 
West  reveals  a  very  needy  situation.  She  says,  **I  have  nine  pupils  in  my 
school  and  only  one  of  them  knew  what  the  Bible  is.  They  do  not  know 
*'Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,*'  never  heard  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  do 
not  know  Sunday  from  any  other  day  in  the  week.',  Such  a  situation  is  all 
too  frequent  in  the  large  country  districts  of  the  West,  but  with  our  work 
prc^essing  as  it  is,  and  with  increased  funds  we  shall  be  able  to  come  into 
touch  more  and  more  with  these  needy  communities. 

«    «    « 

From  many  letters  of  general  interest,  one  from  a  fifteen  year  old  boy 
who  is  secretary  of  a  missionary  Sunday  School,  contained  ten  dollars  for 
sipecial  relief  work,  followed  soon  afterwards  by  another  like  amount  for 
our  own  extension  work.  Another  message  told  of  the  service  of  one  of 
our  Sunday  School  superintendents  in  a  missionary  field  for  the  boys  in  a 
little  frontier  town  unreached  by  the  church,  to  the  eflEect  that  whenever 
word  came  to  this  Christian  layman  of  a  boy  around  town  needing  moral 
help  he  was  after  him,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  lad  never  suspected  it. 

«    «    « 

In  Northern  California  Rev.  Asa  B.  Snider,  one  of  our  field  worker^ 
has  recently  done  a  piece  of  real  pioneering,  in  visiting  the  Hyampon  com- 
knunity,  a  place  which  is  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest 
railroad.  Twenty-six  miles  of  this  distance  is  without  even  a  wagon  road. 
The  trail  is  through  a  rough  range  of  mountains.  The  population  consists 
of  about  one  hundred  i>eople,  farmers  and  stock-raLsers,  who  are  located 
in  a  valley  surrounded  by  great  mountains.  It  will  cost  fully  $150,000  to 
build  even  a  possible  wagon  road  to  this  community.  Hence,  the  people 
have  been  shut  in  to  a  large  extent,  and  few  religious  services  have  been 
held  during  the  past  ten  years.  During  his  trip  to  this  community,  which 
was  almost  entirely  on  foot,  Mr.  Snider  held  three  services,  at  the  first  of 
which  there  were  fifteen  men,  six  boys  and  two  women;  at  the  second, 
forty-two  were  present,  about  one-half  of  which  were  men,  and  at  the  third 
gathering,  although  it  was  raining,  thirty-three  attended.  It  proved  to 
be  an  opportunity  to  make  known  a  vital  Christian  message,  and  both 
minister  and  people  greatly  enjoyed  the  occasion.  Mr.  Snider  found  in  the 
midst  of  a  somewhat  rough  class  of  people  who  were  given  to  profanity  and 
^fighting  a  few  of  the  finer  type.  The  officers  of  the  law  being  a  long  way 
off,  the  people  usually  settled  their  own  disputes,  not  iilfrequently  with  a 
knife,  club,  or  revolver.  The  need  for  missionary  work  is,  therefore,  ap 
parent. 
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OUR  EXHIBIT 


THE  Eighteenth  Biennial  Meet- 
ing of  the  Congregational  Na- 
tional Council  found  the  Sun- 
day School  Extension  Society  taking 
its  place  among  the  fine  array  of  ex- 
hibits, and  setting  forth  some  of  the 
essential  features  of  its  nation-wide 
work.  The  exhibit  included  scenes 
of  rural,  village  and  city  activities; 
also  work  along  Americanization 
lines.  The  three  central  panels  were 
of  especial  interest.  The  one  to  the 
left  entitled  ** Americans  All*'  and 
'*  Pioneering  in  WyK>ming''  illustrat- 
ed the  Americanization  and  frontier 
features  of  our  extension  work.  The 
panel  to  the  right  showed  scenes 
** Among  the  Ranchers,''  and  pictured 
the  evolution  of  a  northwestern 
frontier  town  of  the  cowboy  type,  an 
early  missionary  enterprise,  to  a  mod- 
em city  and  fine  church  plant.  The 
center  panel  called  * '  The  Old  and  the 
New  in  Stady  Rural  Parish''  illus-. 
trated  a  great  rural  parish  which  un- 
til recently  was  served  by  one  mission- 
ary pastor,  who  travelled  over  a  ter- 
ritory seventy-two  miles  long  and 
from  ten  to  thirty-five  miles  in 
breadth.  In  this  parish  there  are 
four  missionary  churches  and  twelve 
missionary  Sunday  Schools.  One  of 
the  scenes  might  well  be  called  **The 
long,  long,  trail  to  Stady."  Another 
iijdicated  the  conditions  of  the  little 
town  itself,  still  ten  miles  from  the 
nearest  rairoad,  with  its  post-offiice, 
general  store,  blacksmith  shop,  auto-, 
mobile  garage  and  bank.  The  one 
room  shack,  with  the  lonely  figure  of 
a  man  at  the  door,  was  fitted  up  for 
a  student  from  New  York  City  who 
has  spent  two  summers  at  four  of  the 
twelve  places  in  the  parish.  Under- 
neath the  original  of  the  picture  the 
words  were  written: 

The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion 

rose; 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear; 
Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race, 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  Nor  wished  to  change  his  place. 
Unskillful  he  to  fawn  or  seek  for  power, 
By   doctrines   fashioned   to   the  varying 

hour. 


For  other  aims  his  heart  has  learned  to 

prize. 
More  bent  to  raise  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  than  to  rise. 

Other  pictures  in  this  group  are 
those  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  work- 
ens,  who  have  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  there  are  some  things  that  young 
people  can  do  that  no  one  else  can 
do;  **Out  of  the  old  house  into  the 
new,"  indicating  the  material  prog- 
ress being  made,  and  ''Harvest 
Scenes, ' '  including  one  where  a  farm- 
er's  daughter  became  a  gleaner  and 
astonished  her  father  by  earning  suf- 
ficient money  to  take  her  through  a 
Normal  School  course  the  following 
winter. 

The  side  panels  presented  the  work 
in  a  more  general  way.  One  of  these 
illustrated  **The  Place  of  the  Mission 
Sunday  School,"  showing  actual 
scenes  from  frontier,  city,  suburb, 
slum,  and  foreign  communities.  An- 
other showed  a  miscellaneous  group 
of  mission  schools  from  all  sections  of 
the  country  **From  Coaat  to  Coast," 
giving  a  good  idea  of  existing  condi- 
tions throughout  the  land.  Other 
panels  gave  pictures  and  facts  con- 
cerning Children's  Day,  its  purpose 
and  aim;  another  was  devoted  to  sta- 
tistics, and  still  another  presented  the 
several  leaflets  published  during  the 
past  two  years  by  the  Society. 

A  glance  at  some  of  the  pictures  in 
our  exhibit  might  suggest  to  those 
strange  to  the  actual  conditions,  not 
only  flourishing  organizations,  but 
schools  solidly  grounded  in  the  Pil- 
grim faith  and  practice.  In  reality 
they  are  made  up  of  folks  from  famil- 
ies representing  many  dencmiinations, 
and  present  a  fascinating  study  of 
Congregationalism  in  th^  making. 
The  missionary  workers  who  brou^t 
thj|m  into  being  are  Christmn  states- 
men in  a  territory  calling  for  talent, 
self-sacrifice,  and  devotion,  and  we 
cannot  overestimate  our  ^debt  to 
them.  Their  task  demands  a  life  of 
almost  ceaseless  effort.  They  are  on 
the  frontier  line  of  active  service,  4>os- 
sessing  the  optimism  of  a  great  pur- 
pose. 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  FUND  FOR  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND 

NINETEEN 


SCARCELY  any  reader  of  this 
article  but  knows  Low  diffi- 
cult it  has  been  all  through 
1919  to  maintain  the  usual  standard 
ot  living.  Indeed,  even  to  maintain 
a  much  curtailed  standard  of  living 
has  for  most  of  us,  been  an  almost 
impossible  thing. 

Who  can  estimate  the  number 
who  had  to  struggle  on  without  any- 
advance  in  income?  And  those  who 
had  such  an  advance  found  it  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  higher  prices  and 
the  diminished  purchasing  value  of 
the  dollar. 

So  we  have  all  been,  in  greater  or 
less  degree,  under  the  same  adverse 
conditions.  This  has  brought  to  us  a 
sense  of  fellowship  and  mutual  sym- 
pathy. We  have  desired  to  help,  so 
far  as  we  could,  the  other  fellow, 
worse  off  than  ourselves. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  been 
in  a  position  of  contact,  either  per- 
sonally or  by  correspondence,  with 
several  hundred  people  whose  re- 
source were  painfully  inadequate 
to  their  needs  and  these  times. 
These  people  are  aged  Congregation- 
al ministers,  widows  of  ministers,  or 
dependent  children  of  ministers 
either  infirm  and  not  able  to  provide 
for  themselves  or  young  and  requir- 
ing the  care  of  others. 

Not  one  of  these  had  the  ability  to 
increase  his  income  except  it  may 
have  been  in  a  very  small  amount. 
Feeble  in  bcdy,  way  worn  by  the 
long  journey,  they  need  rest,  suitable 
food  and  clothing,  the  care  of  a  phy- 
sician and  above  all  the  tender  and 
loving  helpfulness  of  relatives  or 
friends. 


It  has  been  the  grave  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Board  of  Ministerial  Re- 
lief to  minister  to  these  **  beloved  of 
the  Lord'*  during  the  year  1919. 

The  Board  has,  of  course,  paid  in 
fidl  all  it  promised  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  But  this  was  far  too 
small,  with  a  maximum  of  $350  and 
an  average  of  $225. 

Ten  per  cent  of  the  annual  grant 
was  added  to  the  October  checks  by 
special  action  of  the  Board.  This  ad- 
dition required  several  thousand  dol- 
lars and  overdrew  the  funds  in  hand 
at  the  time.  For  a  week  it  seemed  that 
the  only  way  out  would  be  to  borrow 
two  or  three  thousand  dollars  at  the 
bank.  On  a  Saturday  it  was  decided 
that  this  must  be  done  on  the  follow- 
ing Monday,  unless  the  mails  brought 
to  us  that  morning  the  needed  funds. 
Some  of  us  made  it  a  matter  of 
prayer.  God  heard  our  petition  and 
rewarded  our  faith,  for  more  than 
$2,300  came  in  on  Monday  morning. 

The  Board  has  done  for  these 
veterans  what  it  could  along  special 
lines,  such  as  clothing,  by  the  aid  of 
many  friends  and  organizations  in 
the  churches,  by  special  gifts  sent  in 
for  the  purchase  of  fuel,  and  emer- 
gency grants  from  gifts  for  immedi- 
ate use. 

Still  the  need  for  immediate  in- 
crease of  funds  is  urgently  pressing. 
How  shall  we  meet  it?  The  answer 
is  providentially  at  hand — ^through 
the  Christmas  Fund. 

The  Christmas  Fund  is  an  estab- 
lished custom.  For  seventeen  years 
it  has  not  failed.  It  has  steadily 
grown.  Last  Christmas  it  was  near- 
ly $15,000. 
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For  the  Christmas  of  1919  we  are 
asking  for  $25,000. 

This  large  increase  is  justified  by 
the  facts  already  stated. 

In  these  times  these  old  soldiers  of 
the  hard  fought  battles  of  past 
years  must  have  larger  resources. 

They  must  not  be  allowed  to  suf- 
fer. 

They  must  be  relieved  of  anxiety. 

We  must  help  them  to  bear  their 
burdens  for  they  cannot  bear  the: 
alone. 

A  CHBISMAS  FUND  of  $25,000 
will  do  it. 

The  Christmas  Fund  is  distributed 
in  cash.  We  buy  no  gifts  for  them. 
With  these  checks  they  pay  rent 
buy  fuel  and  food,  pay  doctors'  bills 
and  settle  the  account  at  the  drug 
store  and  the  grocery.  They  square 
up  for  the  year. 

Thus  they  start  the  New  Year  with 
a  clean,  white  page. 

They  thank  God  and  take  courage. 

They  lie  down  and  sleep,  for  God 
sustains  them.  With  a  winning 
faith,  for  they  live  near  to  God  and 
are  on  the  very  borderland  of  H'«^ 
heavenly  dwelling  place,  they  invoke 
His  blessing  upon  every  one  who  has 
given  to  the  Christmas  Fund  for  the 


glory  of  His  Son,  who  though  rich  was 
bom  in  a  manger  and  for  their  sakes 
become  poor. 

Dear  friends,  we  know  something 
of  your  own  needs,  we  are  not  un- 
aware of  the  endless  calls  which 
come  to  you;  but  here  is  a  call  in 
response  to  which  we  can  minister 
to  Christ  Himself,  for  Hie  said, '  *  Inas- 
much as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me.** 

PUBIABB  REMBMBinEt 

1.  We  hope  to  receive  your  donation 
to  this  Fund,  so  that  we  can  mail  the 
Christmas  checks,  which  go  to  all  parts 
of  our  country,  by  December  20th. 

2.  But  as  heretc^ore  we  will  gladly  re- 
ceive contributions  up  to  January  first, 
sending  New  Tear  checks  for  all  sums 
received  too  late  fbr  the  Christmas 
checks. 

8.  On  request,  your  gift  will  be  cred- 
ited under  the  apportionment  of  your 
church.  Be  careful  in  such  a  case  to  give 
the  name  and  location  of  the  church. 

4.  Address  all  letters  to  287  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  will 
be  glad  to    answer    any    questions 

asked. 

William  A.  Bice, 
Secretary. 


EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  BIENNIAL  REPORT  PRESENTED 

AT  GRAND  RAPIDS 


A  GLANCE  at  the  present  in- 
suflSciency  of  onr  attain- 
ments will  reveal  the  im- 
portance of  enlarging  and  increas- 
ing, rather  than  diminishing  or  sus- 
pending, Ministerial  Relief  endeav- 
or. 

The  maximnin  regular  grant,  not 
including  specials,  since  January  1st, 
1918,  has  been  $350,  this  sum  being, 
as  a  rule,  available  only  in  the  cases 
of  those  who  have  served  thirty-five 
years  or  more  in  the  Congregational 
ministry,  and  where  two  people 
share  in  the  grant  and  whose  needs 
make  the  largest  sum  possible,  a 
necessity.    The  average  annual  pay- 


ment to  those  on  the  roll  during  this 
biennium  has  been  only  $225. 

The  Board's  roll  during  the  past 
two  years  contained  369  names,  of 
whom  200  were  ministers,  155 
widows  and  14  orphans.  After  care- 
ful examination  of  the  facts  submit- 
ted to  the  Board,  we  learn  that  in 
addition  to  the  369,  there  are  185 
others,  making  the  total  number  of 
dependents  554.  Many  of  tliese  are 
invalids.  Most  all  of  them  are  well 
advanced  in  years.  All  are  incapaci- 
tated for  the  kind  of  service  that 
would  enable  them  to  earn  money 
dependably. 

These  quotations  from  a   few  re- 
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cent  letters  from  the  Boaxd's  bene- 
liciaries,  will  convince  us  that  we 
need  to  enlarge  our  resources : 

*'The  high  prices  for  food,  fuel 
and  other  necessities  have  made  it 
impossible  to  meet  expenses" 

"With  the  winter  near  at  hand, 
only  our  Heavenly  Father  knows 
what  we  shall  do." 


ti 


I  was  robbed  of  what  my  wife 
and  I  could  have  retired  on  in  sim- 
ple comfort.  I  never  dreamed  of  ap- 
plying for  aid  till  almost  the  hour 
of  writing  you." 

"The  long  years  through  which  1 
have  passed  during  my  nervous  af- 
fliction have  robbed  me  of  all  the 
ready  cash  that  I  had  saved  in  my 
earlier  life.  I  have  no  other  source 
of  income  than  the  Board  of  Re 
Uef." 

"My  wife  and  I  are  very  feeble 
and  almost  entirely  dependent  upon 
others  to  care  for  us.  I  am  unable 
to  command  language  to  express  our 
gratitude  to  Gk)d  for  the  aid  of  thi 
Board." 

*  *  My  husband  is  just  completing 
fifty  years  in  the  ministry.  He  be- 
came so  very  ill  about  seven  weeks 
ago  that  we  have  been  abliged  to 
have  a  nurse.  He  is  very  low  with 
delirium  and  can  remain  with  us  but 
a  short  time." 

"With  all  my  efforts  to  keep  down 
our  expenses  they  have  been  heavy 
and  it  has  been  impossible  to  meet 
them." 

"I  am  earning  something,  hang- 
ing eoats  in  a  Oeneral  Store,  but 
find  it  hard  work  and  get  very  tired 
being  on  my  feet  nine  hours.  I  am 
now  in  my  71st  year." 

"I  am  still  living.  The  high  prices 
of  everything,  and  increasing  infirm- 
ities make  life  a  struggle,  but  God  is 
good." 

"My  only  support  is  the  quarterly 
check  from  the  Board." 

"My  disability,  in  addition  to  the 
infirmities  of  one  who  is  74,  is  total 
blindness." 

"Provisions  and  clothing   are    so 


high  that  we  have  to  be  really  des- 
titute. My  husband  is  ill  in  bed 
most  of  the  time.  My  own  health  is 
very  poor.  We  have  only  four  sheets 
and  three  towels." 

"My  husband  is  still  in  bed  and 
the  doctor  says  lie  will  never  be  able 
to  walk  again." 

"My  husband  is  much  more  feeble; 
I  have  to  dress,  bathe  and  shave 
him.  I  am  not  able  to  earn  any 
money.  I  dread  the  approaching 
winter." 

"It  has  been  a  hard  time  for  both 
my  wife  and  myself.  I  have  been 
ill  for  two  months.  We  cannot,  af- 
f  or3  to  hire  help.  Clothing  we  can- 
not think  of  getting." 

"The  cost  of  living,  food  and 
clothing  is  more  than  doubled.  What 
would  the  aged  ministers  do  if  it 
were  not  for  the  Congregational 
Board  of  Ministerial  Belief  f" 

When  confronted  with  such  dis- 
tressing conditions  of  so  many  aged 
ministers  and  widows  of  ministers, 
what  are  our  thoughts  f  I  venture  to 
say — 

That  we  are  thinking  of  the  pity 
and  the  shame  of  it  all. 

That  their  splendid  record  ought 
to  make  such  treatment  impossible. 

That  the  ability  of  the  churches  to 
provide  for  their  reasonable  comfort, 
is  beyond  question. 

That  God  cannot  approve  of  our 
indifference  and  neglect. 

That  it  must  limit  His  blessing 
upon  the  labors  of  the  present  min- 
isters and  churches. 

That  it  seriously  affects  the  pres- 
ent supply  and  quality  of  recruits 
for  the  ministry. 

That  it  must  subject  our  churches 
to  the  criticism  of  the  business 
world,  for  such  conditions  contradict 
the  standards  and  teaching  of  the 
Church  concerning  honesty  and  jus- 
tice. 

That  the  time  has  come  when  this 
injustice  should  cease,  when  suitable 
and  loving  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  heralds  of  the  Cross. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
WOMAN^S  HOME  MISSIONARY 

FEDERATION 


OUR  TASK 

IT  is  urged  that  Christian  Ameri- 
canization is  a  task  for  the 
churches.  No  more  effective  ser- 
vice along  this  line  is  being  given  to 
our  country  than  that  rendered  by 
the  graduates  of  the  Schauffler 
School.  Every  CongregationaJist 
should  know  about  this  School,  and 
every  Congregational  woman  should 
be  interested  in  the  Schauffler  P\ind. 
Since  the  Federation  chose  to  make 
this  Fund  their  part  of  the  Tercen- 
tenary Gift,  all  returns  should  be  in 
by  October  1,  1920.  Less  than 
half  of  the  Fund  is  yet  to  be  raised, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  returns  may  be 
made  as  early  as  possible.  Will  not 
individuals  forward  their  gifts  by 
January  1,  1920?  Just  get  in  touch 
with  your  state  chairman.  In  the 
Eastern  Division,  both  Connecticut 
and  New  Hampshire  have  made  full 
returns.  Which  will  be  the  next  state 
to  meet  its  assignment?  Why  not 
yours? 

Eastern  Dittrict. 

Assigned  167,080.00 

Paid 46,968.22 

Balance  Due  120,111.78 

Chairman  Miss  Dora  H.  Moulton, 
9   Hill   Street, 
Portland,  Maine. 


TOPIC  FOR  JANUARY,  1920 

Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society 

"  CALLED  TO  THE  COLORS  »» 
Service  of  Song: 

Old  Familiar  Hymns: 
O,  God  Beneath  Thy  Guiding  Hand, 

Leonard  Bacon,  1838 
The  Breaking  Waves  Dashed  High, 

Felicia  D.  Hemans 
O  Say,  Can   You   See,   Francis   S. 

Key,  1775 
Mine  Eyes  Have   Seen   the   Qlory, 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  1861 


New  Hsrms: 

Your  Flag  and  My  Flag,  Qrace  W. 
Conant,  1909 

America  and  Her  AUles,  Washing- 
ton Gladden,  1918 

The  Nation,  Jason  Noble  Pierce, 
1912 

The  Kingdom  of  God,  AUen  East- 
man Cross,  1918 

American  Anny  Hymn,  AUen  East- 
man Cross,  1918 

Scripture:  Genesis  8:  8-18     (The  Conve- 
nant  of  the  Rainbow). 

Prayer:     For  the  three  men      who  have 
been     recently    called    to    servioe   as 
heads  of  special  field  departments: 
Rev.  Iiuman  H.  Royce,      City  Work. 
Rev.  Malcolm  Dana,        Rural  Work. 
Rev.  Henry  M.  Boyden,  Immigratlcm 
Work. 

Short  Talks  on  "The  Greater  Parish  at 
Star,  No.  Carolina." 
Out  Stations, 
Academy, 
Farm, 
Hospital, 
Homes. 

Reception  of  Offering. 

Unison  Petition: 

O  Lord,  our  Savior,  Thou  who  didst 
come  to  seek  and  save,  hear  our 
prayer  for  those,  who  at  thy  com- 
maiid,  have  gone  forth  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  heal  the  sick,  brighten 
the  lives  of  little  children,  lighten 
the  load  of  the  burden-bearers;— 
Preserve  them  from  all  danger,— 
Guard  them  in  all  perils, — Comfort 
them  in  all  perplexities, — ^Reward 
their  labors  with  Thy  special  bless- 
ing. We  ask  this  in  Thy  Name. 
Amen. 

Material:  Songs  found  in  Council  Hymnal 
"A  Larger  Parish  In  North  Carolina,** 
by  Malcolm  Dana.   Map,  and  pic- 
tures. 


A-  NEW  TREASURER 

At  the  recent  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Fed- 
eration Mrs.  Philip  Suffem  of  New  Jersey 
was  elected  treasurer  of  the  Federation,  to 
take  office  January  Ist,  1920.  After  that 
date,  checks  should  be  made  payable  to 
Lucy  D.  Suffem. 
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FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 


THE  Annual  Meeting  of  The  Con- 
gregational Woman's  Home 
I^ssionary  Federation  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  opened 
with  a  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  delegates  at  3:15  P. 
M.  on  Tuesday,  October  21st,  in  the 
First  Methodist  Church  where  all  the 
sessions  of  the  Federation  were  held. 
This  beautiful  church  is  quite  new 
and  most  conveniently  located  with- 
in two  blocks  of  Park  Congregation- 
al Church,  the  headquarters  of  the 
National  Council.  The  Birthday  din- 
ner served  at  the  dinner  hour  to 
more  than  two  hundred  women  was 
an  enthusiastic  celebration  of  the 
fourteenth  anniversary  of  our  Feder- 
ation's  organization.  An  excellent 
program  of  music  by  the  Schauflfler 
girU'  quartette  and  toasts  had  been 
arranged.  ** Happy  Birthday"  greet- 
ing was  given  by  the  first  Federation 
President,  Mrs.  B.  W.  Firman  of 
Chicago.  The  Roll  Call  of  states  re- 
sulted in  greetings  and  gifts  amount- 
ing to  approximately  five  hundred 
dollars  from  the  thirty-five  states 
that  constitute  our  Federation.  Mrs. 
H.  H.  Hart  of  New  York,  our  retir- 
ing President,  spoke  most  earnestly 
on  '*Our  Land  of  Promise";  Mrs.  C. 
R  Wilson  of  Michigan  on  "Pilgrim 
Daughters  of  Today";  Miss  Edith 
Scamman  of  Maine  on  ** Carry  On"; 
Mrs.  Williston  Walker  of  Connecti- 
cut on  "1920";  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Pear- 
sail  of  New  York  on  "The  Return 
of  the  Mayflower".  The  banquet 
room  was  artistically  decorated 
with  autumn  boughs,  and  the  tables 
were  made  most  attractive  with 
yellow  candles.  Mrs.  Timothy  Har- 
rison of  Indiana  presided  at  the 
banquet. 

On  Wednesday  the  momin?? 
session  was  presided  over  by  the 
President,  Mrs.  Hart;  and  devotions 
were  led  by  Mrs.  H.  L.  Wilton  of 
jMichigan;  greetings  were  given  by 
Mrs.  I.  P.  Powell  and  the  response 
by  Mrs.  Q.  A.  Southall  of  Indiana. 
The  President's  message,  the  Secre- 


tary's report  and  the  report  of  the 
Treasurer  were  all  of  deep  interest 
and  splendidly  summed  up  the  work 
of  the  year.  The  new  officers  elected 
were  Mrs.  Williston  Walker  of 
Connecticut,  President,  Mrs.  Phillip 
Suffern  of  New  Jersey,  Treasurer; 
Mrs  Q.  A.  Southall  of  Indiana,  Vice 
President  of  the  Middle  District; 
Miss  H.  A.  MacLafferty,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  West;  and  three  mem- 
bers-at-large,  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Smith  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Hos- 
ford  of  Ohio,  and  Mrs.  Gardner 
Stickney  of  Wisconsin. 

The  inspirational  program  of 
Wednesday  afternoon  was  of  a  high 
order  of  excellence.  Mrs.  Charles 
Hutchison  of  Ohio,  reported  en- 
couraging progress  in  the  Schauffler 
Fund.  Miss  Olive  Q.  Gibson,  Field 
Secretary  for  Schauffler  School, 
talked  delightfully  and  in  a  most 
original  manner  on  *  *  Christian  Ameri- 
canization". We  were  glad  to  hear 
the  Schauffler  girls  again  and  this 
time  in  native  costumes.  Mrs.  BVank- 
lin  H.  Warner  of  New  York  told  in 
a  charming  way  of  a  recent  auto- 
mobile trip  she  had  taken  among 
Congregational  churches  and  schooh 
of  our  South  West,  making  us  feel 
more  than  ever  the  duty  and  oppor- 
tunity that  is  there  for  us.  The  In- 
stallation of  the  new  oflBcers  was  con- 
ducted by  Mrs.  Ida  Vose  Woodbury 
in  behalf  of  the  Federation  in  a  very 
impressive  manner,  thus  ending  a 
program  whose  inspiration  will  long 
be  ours. 

On  Friday  morning  Miss  Miriam 
F.  Choate  led  an  Open  Form  on 
"Methods  of  Organization,"  "The 
Reconstruction  Campaign,"  "Sum- 
mer Conferences,"  "Young  People's 
Work,''  "Mission  Study  and  Litera- 
ture," "Missionary  Money." 

Most  appealing  was  this  annual 
meeting  of  the  Federation  in 
summoning  us  all  to  greater  endeav- 
or than  ever  before  for  the  Christian 
and  patriotic  work  of  Home  Mis- 
sions.       Mrs.  TiMOTiry  Harrison. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 
YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  and  CHILDREN'S  WORK 


AT  the  dosing  session  of  the  re- 
cent Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Federation  an  Open  Forum 
was  held,  for  the  discussion  of  prac- 
tical and  effective  methods  of  work 
and  organization.  One  section  of  this 
Forum  was  devoted  to  Young  Peo- 
ple's and  Children's  Work  and  the 
plans  outlined  were  so  suggestive 
and  helpful  that  it  was  felt  that  all 
leaders  in  such  work  would  be  glad  to 
have  them  summarized  in  some  de- 
tail. 

For  young  women  two  very  defi- 
nite plans  were  presented.  One  was 
the  *' Reconstruction  Unit"  plan, 
based  on  the  Federation's  leaflet, 
"Working  Directions  for  Recon- 
struction Units,"  which  summons 
our  young  women  to  enlist  actively 
in  the  preparation  of  the  equipment 
needed  by  all  our  missionary  work- 
ers. The  other  was  the  Conquest 
Campaign  which,  during  the  coming 
months,  is  to  be  emphasized  by  both 
the  Federation  and  the  Foreign 
Boards  especially  as  a  young  wo- 
man's movement.  Both  of  these  plans 
are  set  forth  in  the  Federation's 
bulletin,  ''Plans  and  Programs  for 
Young  People's  Work",  which  also 
summarizes  the  excellent  material  that 
is  available  for  programs  and  for  Mis- 
sion Study  classes. 

Christian  Endeavor  Societies  will 
find  their  needs  cared  for  in  the 
leaflet,  ** Twelve  Missionary  Topics," 
to  be  issued  by  the  Education  Socie- 
ty in  December,  and  by  the  helps  to 
use  in  connection  with  these  topics 
that  will  be  published  in  the  Congre- 
gationalist  and  the  Wellspring  dur- 
ing the  coming  year.  Sunday  Schools 
will,  of  course,  find  their  best  help  in 
the  Tercentenary  Chart,  with  its  ac- 
companying Hero  Tales.  This  should 
be  used  in  all  our  Sunday  Schools. 
This    year    supplementary    graded 


material  will  be  provided  for  the 
homeland  months  in  the  form  of  a 
set  of  ''Primary  Picture  Stories," 
six  stories  and  pictures  for  the  little 
children.  The  set  will  sell  for  twenty- 
five  cents  and  may  be  ordered  from 
the  Federation. 

For  'Teen  Age  Groups  two  practi- 
cal forms  of  organization  were  out- 
lined. "Puritan  Oirls"  has  been  suc- 
cessfully worked  out  in  Indiana  and 
full  particulars  may  be  had  by  writ- 
ing to  Miss  Alma  Sickler,  220  East 
11th  Street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Send  ten  cents  when  you  write  to 
cover  postage  and  cost  of  leaflets. 
"Pilgrim  Daughters"  is  being  de- 
veloped in  Massachusetts  and  in- 
formation concerning  it  will  be 
furnished  by  the  Federation.  Hand 
work  and  study  suggestions  for 
such  groups  are  found  in  the  buUetin 
"Plans  and  Programs  for  Young 
People's  Work." 

For  Children's  Work  abundant 
and  helpful  suggestions  were  made. 
The  Federation  bulletin,  "Plans  and 
Programs  for  Children's  Work," 
formed  the  basis  for  these  sugges- 
tions. The  Mayflower  League  that 
has  been  worked  out  in  Massachus- 
etts, the  new  plans  that  are  being 
prepared  by  the  Education  Society 
for  the  "Week-Day  Session  of  the 
Church  School",  the  large  variety 
of  material  for  programs  and  story 
telling,  and  the  many  things  that 
children  can  make  for  our  misaon 
schools  and  workers  were  all  clear- 
ly presented.  The  Here  and  There 
Stories  were  particularly  spoken  of 
and  leaders  were  urged  to  subscribe 
for  them  in  large  enough  quantities 
to  permit  of  a  story  being  given  each 
month  to  every  child  in  a  Sunday 
School  class  or  department.  The  sub- 
scription rates  are  so  low  that  this 
can  easily  be  done. 
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The  Daniel  Hand  Eduatiional  Fund  foi  Colored  People 

Income  lor  October  from  Investments   t2.'SlG.S2 

Current  Receipt! 


utlei  Ch..  T.      North  Walerfordi  Cb      E.GO, 


PartlBBdi    Woodfords     Ch.,     31.1 


3.S2. 


,   G.&0 


I    Ch.. 


l.BO. 


Weatbrooki 


'   HAMPSHIRE— 1773.21. 
(Donations  433.79,    Legacy    349.42) 
AltsBi    Ch.,    S.t7.      Auhenti   Ch.,    7.20; 
S..     7.87.       CkMrlcatowBi      Evangelical    C 
9.72.      Coneardi    First    Ch..    B3.31.      Bset 
F.  J.   U,   10.      FrueonlBi   Ch.,    10.10.      Hi 
eveki  Ch..   G.      HanoTeri  Ch.   of   Christ 
Dartmouth  CoUeg-e.  49.  JaBnr  i  _IIev.  D.   C. 


ulCFI      Firs 


Ch„    7,04.      New 


Ch., 


Portniatithi 


'._B6. 
I    Ch..    4.18.  's«l- 


,  2B.  Hcdfordi  MTslle  Cfc.,  ZT.ia. 
First  Ch.,  22.35.  MtadleBHdi 
Mlllera  Falls)  Ch..   9.   New   Bed- 


ehes 


The  New  F 


t  F.   W.   P., 


I...      for      Tall 


Annie   A.  McFarland,   Troas..' |l"4.2'«.  ' 

Kernel    Bllsha    Ayer.    1.043.28.      (res 
legacy   698.84).   349.42. 
VERMONT — t4S8.95. 

(DoDfttlODs    212.2S.   Legacy    2TS.«7) 

BenBtnstoHi  H.  H.  W.,  2.^0.  Bennaiii  Ch..       rad«ga"CoJl< 


NewtfM      HiKhUndai 

BTiiIrt      Centra!     Ch..     100; 
S„    for  Talladega   College, 


I    Fli 


Ch..    34,98;    F.    A. 


College.  40;  Mrs.  F.  B. 
:b  Coltege  20.  North 
»econd  Ch,.  2.  Northborai 
29,17.  Northbrld^ei  Rockdale 
Norwoodi  First  Ch.,  22,  Peten- 
McN.,  for  Talladesra  Colleire. 
°    "     100;  B.  B.  D..  for  Tallade- 


r  Tal- 


OlBivBdoni 


Flra 


Ch., 


First  Ch.,   t.     Hartfordi      Second   Ch. 
LrndQBTlUei      Ch..     10.       M«rris<  ~" 
North  BeBnlBvtoi 


12.    CorlBthi 


I  Ch..   G.7E.     RoralBt 


&.99.   North 


I    Ch.,    2. 


CrBftsbBpyi  Ch..   15.     RfMhes 

Ifi.      St.   JohBsbDi —    "-    '■- 

Ch..    IS.     VencMJ  _...      _.    _..      .._  .      ..  ___ 

TowimfaeBdi    Ch..     1.G6.       ^vrimlnxtOBi    Ch„ 

IB.      WlBdsoFi    Old    South    Ch,.    10.      Wood- 

Ktseki  Ch.,  E6,4B;  S.  9.,  10.90. 

Bancti    Alexander     ^Imes,     276.67. 
M  A  SSACHUa  ETTS— 19,828.72. 

(Donations  3.TI9.1S.  I^egacles  S.209.E4) 

Anherati  South  Ch,.  7,17.  Athal)  J.  A. 
MoGj  (or  Talladega  College.  2B:  S.  C.  W.. 
for  Talladega  College,  2.  Aobtimi  Ch.,  23. 
Ballardtlllei  Union  Ch,,  28.36.  Blandfttrdi 
"■--t  Ch..  14.      BasioBi  Mt.  Vernon  Ch..  89. 


R.  B.  N..  10;  C.  F.  A. 
H.   A.,   20;   "—     •-    ' 

Mrs.   S.  B. 


20;  : 


I  Ch..  45.  Sou- 


.  25;  Mrs 


Ch..   22.      Warr 


..  _.  C.  5;  1.  .,  „,.  „. 
.Tohn's  Missionary  Fund, 
Jlss  Z.  L,.  15.  for  Talla- 
iDBtOBt  WItrIow  Ch.,  20, 
,  E.l«.  Wslthani  First 
First  Ch..  7.3S.  Water- 
..  15G.  WHt  BrookllFldi 
'^y  Soc.._  bbj.    goods    (or 


West  del  il  I 


Mr.  and  Mi 


MTB  CnlleKe."  10.'  ^wi 
M.  M.  R..  B  for  Sti 
,__    „   „    ^     j^j.  straight  Colli 


WeriBOntht 


SprlBsfleldi       FIrsit 

■--      '"■-St      Ch..      27. 

Wlnehesteri 


First   Ch.    of   Chrl. 
Ch..    14.2G.      Bridrewal 
Ch.,     5.83.       OrlKfaloBi 


!8.02.       Ch„    18.69:    Pledm 

3»m-       28.88;   A.   M.   U.   1 

for  WaaiBB's  Hsme 


nl   Ch..   I0.t:    Unl 


■■optatloB  ot 
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Aadovcn   Sarah    A.    LorlDK.    9*2.87. 
fordi   Abblo      L.      Hartwell,      600.      "■ 
Charlotte    M.       Piske.       1,86«.«7.       „>„,„, 
John  Ward.   Z.EOO.     Well«ler  HIUbi  Sarah 
E.  "Wheolor.  800. 
RHODE   ISLAND— tTa.66. 

Eaat  Provldencet  Uti[ted  Ch.,  IS. 24;  S. 
8..  Z.8S.  KlBKBtOBi  Ch..  10.93.  ProvldcBcci 
Beneficent  Ch.,  30;  A,  W.  P..  for  Talladega 
Collegle,  b.  Tirtrtoat  Amicable  ConK'l 
Ch..  6.3Br  Bliss  4  CornerB,   Ch.,    2.25. 

CRNTRAI,  DISTRItTT 
CONNECTICUT — 12.605.11. 

Blaomfleldi  Ch.,  41.  Brldseporti  Mm  J. 
H.  Van  T..  3.  Caleh«Bt«ri  First  Ch.. 
28. SE.  Darlvni  S.  I>.  H.,  1.  Dnrkami  Cfa.. 
IE  EBBlfordi  J.  M.  T..  for  TalladSKa 
Collegre.  2e.  Elairt  Hartfordi  First  Ch.,  bhi. 
g-oods  for  TaladegB  College.  East  Nor- 
wBlki  Swedish  Ch.,  1.38.  BIlBWvrtbi  C^i.. 
"       ~  --     --  jj^^    J,     jj 

S.  M.,  1,  for 
Asylum  Hill 
10;  J.  M.  H., 
or  TallBdega 
H.,  for  Tal- 
;i  Mra.  H.  B. 
5.  Madlaom 
F.  P.  Q..  for 
IcMiTHi  Mrs. 
--,  26.  Mniardi 
.  C.,  6;  H.  W. 
10;  Mrs.  S.  C. 
10:  R.  A.  g., 
illadega  Ool- 


Ch.,    10:  Mrs.    E,    B..   25;   H.    W.   I 

M.  H.   P.,  10:  W.  R.  D.,  B:  L.   M. 

M.   P..    6;    E.   B.    R..    10:   A.    P.   9.,    B:   M.    Q. 

T..    10    for    Talladega    Collefre.      S.    E.    D., 

10.  Nut  t-OBdoBt  First  Ch.  of  Christ,  82.14; 

Second    Ch„    11B,9B.      Newtoirni    H.    C    H, 


College;   MLi  _   „ 

College.  40.  StaermBni  First  Ch,.  25.  Xlmn- 
boiTi  First  Ch.  of  Christ.  9.22;  J.  R.  B., 
for  Talladega  College.  25.  So.  MaBeh#>«vFi 
F.  C.  Jr.,  for  Talladega  College.  2S. 
nnatkportt  J.  H.  P..  26.  SaOleldi  PIrat 
Ch.,  to.  Taftvlllei  8.  8..  (or  LoxlnBton, 
Ky.,  ]0.  Terrrvlll*)  C.  I.  A,,  for  Talla- 
dega ColegH,  SO:  Q.  C,  C.  for  Talladega 
College.  ,50:  ■'Friend,"  14.  ThetaDaoni  Ch., 
10.05.  Walllngfordt  F.  M.  C.  .for  Talla- 
dega  ColleKe,  B.  WaterhniTi  A.  A.  B.,  for 
Talladega  Colego,  10;  MIkh  A.  O.  P..  for 
Tougaloo  College,  IE;  B.  P.  H..  for  Talla- 
dega College,  10:  K.  P.,  100:;  Mrs.  K.  P.. 
for  Tougaloo  College,  25;  Mrs.  E.  H  8, 
'00.  vratertawn:  M.  H„  for  Lexington. 
Ky.,  50:  O.  A.  H,,  B:  Mr.  ft  Mrs.  M.  H.,  25 
for  Tougaloo  College:  M.  H.,  for  Talladega 
College,  20.  Wetheralleldi  R.  R.  W..  for 
Talladega  College,  fi.  Wladann  Ch.,  12.91. 
Wlnatpdi  Bceond  Ch..  19.28:  Miss  E.  B,  C, 
for  Talladega  College.  6.  WoodatoFki 
Plrat  Ch.,  21.74;  First  S.  a,.   S,33. 


Mini 


Vol  nil 


CnBBMtlent,    Mrs.    George      Dahl,        

441.32    (20  of  which   for  Saluda,   N.   C.) 
NRW    VOBK — 13,073,49. 

Albanyi  H.  A  E„  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege, 10,  Amberi  Ch.,  4. SO.  Brooklrat 
l.ewla  Avenue  Ch.,  for  Agnesi  Louise  Kin- 
dergarten. Talladega,  Alabama,  30; 
rarkville  Ch,.  2.10;  J.  E.  B.,  10:  J,  O.  B, 
B:  J.  H.  P.,  100,  for  Talladega  College;  TT. 
H,  C,    for  House,   Talladega  Cologe.    S.nOO; 


W.  H.  H„  tor  Talladega  College,  10. 
Oaadari  Ch..  20,50,  Cortlandi  Second  Cb., 
2.E2.  BUlBCtVBi  8.  B.,  2.  OFwaei  First 
Ch.,  7.60.  Banari  Ch.,  25.  Itkaeai  First 
Ch..  38.02;  Mrs.  M.  E,  C,  1;  a  M.  U..  1: 
A  R.  S.,  5  for  Jos.  K.  Brick  School. 
jBBieatvwat  Pilgrim  Memorial  Cai,  1.15. 
Lake  Vlewt  Ch..  3.3B,  HayrlllFi  Un.  3. 
H.  D.,  10.  HIddletowai  First  Ch.,  15.15. 
MoB>t  Slaali  Ch.,  4.55.  Nemrk  Valleri 
Ch„  3,€0.  New  Yvrki  M.  F.  M.,  for  Tou- 
galoo Collage,  100;  J.  H,  8.,  for  Talladega 
College,  50.  Nortk  Braiutt  Ch..  3:  T.  P. 
S.  C.  E„  75c.  Norwlehi  F.  M.  B.,  10;  Mra. 
M  B.  R..  20  for  Talladega  College.  Or- 
fotdi  Plrat   Ch.,   IB.     Partai   Ch.,   7     — -'-^- 


Pllgi 


Fir 


t   Ch„    42.      RlehwOBd      HIUi 


1    Ch.,   16.     RIkbi  Cb.,    6. 41. 


Flrat"  Cii!,  17^90."  Raaeoe  Ch.,  4.t». 
Seheaeetadri  Pilgrim  Ch.,  18.  BkerbBiwi 
C.  8.  a.,  for  Talladega  College,  250:  Mrs. 
O  P.  N..  for  Talladega  College.  ISO, 
apeaevrporti  Ch.,  12.  STraeu^i  Mm  E. 
M.  H.,  10.  Walton!  Flrat  Ch.,  23.96.  WliMe 
Plalast  Weatcheater  Ch..  89.12  (of  which 
from  White  Plains  Cong'l  35.12  and  Scars- 
dale  54.)  Wsodsldri  MISB  C.  L.  B..  10. 
NEW  JEnSEY— 


I    Firs 


Ch.,    SI.' 


.    6.    W.   Mi. 


PENNSYLVANIA— 199.02. 

HarrlabHrKi  Mrs.  K.  O.  T.,  10,  Kai 
B  W  O.,  5.  tlMla.  N,  C.  S.,  for  Marl 
Ala.,  2.  MeadTHlei  Park  Avenue  Ch., 
OlTiihaDti     ,Bet_hel    C"-      '  "•       — "— — 


Puritan  L.  M.  Soc,   10.  Vm 
C,    BO. 


raai  Mrs.  C,  J. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA— 184.42. 
WaahlarlaB  i      Ingram      Memorial 

£4.42. 

OHIO — 1968,26. 

Aahlandt    Ch.,    3.89.      ClBrtBB««_._ — 
M.,    6.      ClevelaodI    FirRt 

C„     for     Talladega    CoIIbkb.     ";.■>'-.     Si"" 
Ch      14  11       ColniBbasi   First   Cti.,   7S.    fiv- 
mouth    Ch,    38;    South    Ch.,    19,81.      KiTrtai 
^■irst  Ch,.   67.80 
ega  ^College,^ 

""""  "  "~n.~'.L.,'    "'".'  'saiiiikj: 
SprlDgBeldi       Laganda 

„, ^ .32.     Taled«>  First  Ch,  S.  S„ 

100   for  salary  of  Prln.   at  Cappahosic^iia. 

TVomaB's    Hnme   Mlnioaarr      V>*op      *' 
Ohio,  by  Mias  Mary  H.   Hutchison.   TrMis., 
316  10    (12    of    which    for      Pleasant      Hill. 
Tenn,) 
M ICH  lO  AN — 1 1 2B.  4  0. 

OaaatiiBtlnei  First  Ch..  furnishings  for 
home,  Ballard  Normal  School,  LaaidBCi 
Mayflower  S.  S„  elaaa  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege. S. 

MtrhticaB   CoHgRgatloaal   "" 


16.64:    F.   M. 


■u's,7"for  Tails- 

„,,...      .„        leld:       Mayflower 

North  Oloiatedi  Ch.,  7.46.  I 
First  un„  by   A.     "      "       '"      — 

Flrat    Ch.,       14.31. 


rereare,  by  U  P.  Halght.  Treas.,  117.40. 

1VE  STERN    DISTRICT 
ILLINOIS — 1*44.91. 

(Donations    T3B.B7.     Legacy     208. 341 
AltoBi   Ch.,   20,      Anrorai    New      Gnglai 

Ch..  26.25.     ChaBdlervtUei  Ch,.  11,    "-' 

New  First  Ch.,  14.26;  Rogers  1 
3B;  Summerdale  Ch..  10:  Warrei 
Ch.,  7.12;  Waveland  Ave,  Ch..  4.44 
Aluranl  of  Chicago.  31, BO;  B,  F. 
Tougalo  College.  LS0j_O- .1- .?;  tr 


Ch, 


,    Ky., 


10;    A.    F,   W..    5; 


10. 
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dales  The  Union  Ch..  46.  La  Gran«et  First 
Ch.,  85.  iHtmliards  First  Ch..  26.78.  Mollae: 
Ch..  18.40.  Oak  Parki  Mrs.  J.  M.  H..  5. 
Paxtoat  Mrs.  J.  B.  S.,  for  Marion,  Ala.,  5. 
PrlncetOBi  First  Ch.,  2.67.  Roaemoads 
Ch..  15.  Saadwlcht  Ch..  11.50.  Weat  Chl- 
casot  First  Ch..  6.  Westera  SpHairss  First 
Ch..  16.  IVeat  PaUataat  First  Ch..  4.46. 
"Wheatoai  Mrs.  J.  E.  P.,  for  Marion  Ala.,  3. 
WllBMtte:  Ch..  86.20.  TVlaaetkas  Ch.,  80.99. 
"A  Friend"  in  DL,  80. 

'Womaa's  Home  Mlsatoaary  Ualoa  of  II- 
Uaola,  by  Mrs.  "W.  M.  Fitch,  Treas.,  13. 


KarlTlUet  Jacob  A.  Dupee,  375  (reserve 
legracy    166.66)    208.84. 

IOWA— 1301.62. 

Delolts    Ch..   75c.     Webster  CItyt   W.    M. 

Soc,   for  Ryder  Memorial  hospital,  60. 

Tkr«»ash  The  Coasrreiratloaal  Ooafeience 

(Donations  425.20,  Legacies  1,434.09) 

«^^"W^'  ^k-  2*-5^-  APP>«toai  S.  S..  Lin- 
coln Mem..  60.  Baraeveldt  A.  M.  P.,  2.50. 
Colombaiis  Olivet    Ch..    17.      Hartlaadt   Ch.. 

hh  f  1  ^!^*  J^L^^  ^'^  35.  Menashat 
^'.11.  S^v*'  Fallsj  S.  a,  for  Peabody 
Academy.  Troy.  N.  C,  31.44.    WllUams  Bayi 

Womaa'*   Home      MUMoaary      Uatoa      of 

Uo^"*  ^'    ^'    ^*^'    Treas., 

ThrooKh  the  Wlseonnia  Coaffreiratioaal 
Coaflra-eaee,    by    L.    L.    Olds,    Treas.,    14.56. 

Leiraclea 

♦-*^*".o?^?lT**„9;««^-  Ingram  (3,000  less 
J*o^o  iil'^^L  «?'^®2.25  (reserve  legacy 
1.908.116)  964.09.  Foad  do  Laei  Julia  A. 
Bryan.   480. 

MINNESOTA — $192.20. 
St.  Cloud  t  H.  A.  C.  2. 

The  Coarresatloaal  Coafereoce  of  Bfia- 
aeaota,    by    J.    M.    McBrlde,    Treas.,    125.53. 

Womaa's  Home  Missionary  Union  of 
Minaesota.  by  Mrs.  A.  E.  Fancher,  Treas., 

D4.B7. 

MISSOURI-.I267.03. 

22l^®?^r:'^^^'w^w^-  ^'JP^  Talladega  Col- 
egre,  3.54  I^baaont  First  CTh.,  10.50.  St. 
Lonlsi  Pilgrrim   Ch.,   22.76. 

Wontaa*!!    Home    MInnlonary      Union      of 

20^  •      ^'      '^"^^'•'      Treas., 

KANSAS— $194.00. 

EmpoHat   First   Ch..    90.50.    Garden    Cltyt 
Union   Ch.,   18.      Hamboldti   "A  Friend."  % 
Leavenworth!    First    Ch..    10.      Manhattan i 

wil'e«^','c'li.!'i5.''""^""'    ^*"^    ^*^-    ^^' 
Throash      the      Kanraia     Coaarrefcatlonal 
Conference  by  .Aaron   Breck,    Treas..    16 
SOUTH  DAKOTA — 11 67.81. 

H«»  Honunet  Ch.,  5.25.  Greirorys  Ger- 
man Chs.,  12  Redfleld:  Ch.,  8.10;  A.  L.. 
25.  Itedlffs  Union  Ch..  3.30.  Scotlaadi 
German    Parishes.    50.     Tyndalli      Ch..      5; 

2^'*"l*il  ^^-  ^-  W^«««lngrton  Sprlnsst  Anlaa 

Ch..  2.80. 

W^oman'ff  Home  Mtasioaary  Union  of  So. 
Dakota,  by  Mrs.  R.  B.  Holden,  Treas.. 
51.36. 

NORTH  DAKOTA — 139.35. 

Bli^lat  Ebenezer  Ch.,  12;  Ebenezer  Ch.. 
C.  E..  3;  Johannestal  Ch..  8.  New  lielnslat 
Philadelphia  Ch..  7. 

Thronsh  The  Conirreffatlonail  Confer- 
ence of  North  Dakota,  by  Bertha  C. 
Stickney,  9.36. 

NEBRASKA — $108.30. 

AviMMit  Ch.,    5.75.     Bertrands     Ch.,    14.40. 


Bla«hams  Ch..   7.25.     Crelshtoni  Ch.,   11.75. 
Garlands    Geiman    Ch..    4.40.      Hemiasfordi 

Ch.,  9.75.     Lincoln t  Plymouth  Ch.,  55. 

COLORADO — $77.80. 

Colorado  SpriaKsi  First  Ch..  24.63  Den- 
vert  Fourth  Avenue  Ch.,  13.30  Tabernacle 
Ch.,  3.50;  Plymouth  Ch.,  23.17;'  Mrs.  Q.  N. 
M.  and  J.  M.  S..  10.  Htffhtandlakei  Ch., 
1.75.  Prairie  Centers  Ch.,  1.46. 
MONTANA — $28.00. 

Great  Falls  i  Ladies'  Aid,  for  Crow 
Ag^ency.  7.  Livinsntoas  Ladies'  Aid.  for 
Crow  Agency,  18.  Onboras  S.  S.,  for  Crow 
Agency,  3. 

OKLAHOMA— $40.10. 

Chicaahai  Ch..  2.50.  HlUsdalet  Ch..  3. 
Kinirflsheri  Ch..  7.  Lawa  View:  Ch..  1.60. 
Okarchei  Ch..  3.  Oklahon&ai  Pilgrim  Ch., 
15.  Parkt  Ch..  3.  Plcasaat  Homet  Ch.,  2. 
Weathersfordt    Ch.,    8. 

WYOMING— 410.96. 

Cheyeanei  First  Ch.,  Woman's  Mission- 
ary   Society,    10.25.      Plnedalei   Ch.,    70c. 

PACIFIC  DISTRICT 

CALIFORNIA  (Northern) — $515.46. 

Knrekai  1.64.  Grass  VaUeyt  4.32.  Hay- 
irardt  9.72.  KeawoiNlt  54c.  Paradises  68c. 
Petainmai  10.52.  Plttsbarsi  1.  Redwood 
City:  S.  B.  B.,  10.  Rio  Vlatai  1.08.  Rlpont 
6.48.  Saeramentot  4.68.  San  Fraaelaeot 
First  Ch.,  14.29;  First.  Sr.  S.  S.,  for  CaL 
Oriental  Mission,  30;  Mission  Ch.,  5.40. 
San  Joset  50.  Saratogas  C.  D.  B.  &  Wife, 
for  Oriental  Missions.  25.  Saa  Mateot 
10.80.  Saata  Ronat  First:  1.72.  Soaomas 
2.70.  Stocktont  6.75.  Salsomi  5.14.  Sun- 
ayvalei  5.67.  Sonol  Glen:  1.62.  Tlptont 
S.  S.,  44c. 

i;Voman*s  Home  Mlsaftoaary  Union  of 
Northern  C«»iifomia,  by  Mrs.  O.  W.  Lucas, 
Treas.,   805.26. 

CALIFORNIA    (Soathern) — $433.17. 

Bloomlnfftont  1.20.  Boena  Parkt  12. 
Claremonti  29.29.  Kseondldoi  14.25.  Glen- 
dalet  5.76.  Hawfhornei  16.20.  Lemon 
Grovet  1.40.  Lontr  Beach:  37.68.  Los  Aa- 
irelesi  Bethany,  2.72;  Berean,  3.84;  East, 
2.85;  First,  25.76;  Lincoln  Mpm.,  80c;  Olivet 
1.34.  Moarovlat  7.32.  Olldalei  1.50.  Pasa- 
dena: Neiarhborhood,  (W^est  Side)  10.  Po- 
mona: 7.43.  Redlandst  16.  Redondo  Beaeht 
2.40.  Soa  DtesTo:  I^  Jolla,  6;  Mission 
Hills,  1.92;  Park  Vflas.  1.20.  San  Jacinto: 
12.97.     Santa  Barbara:  12.20. 

W^oman*s  Home  Missionary  Union  of 
Soathern  California,  by  Mrs.  E.  C.  Norton, 
Treas.,   200.14. 

OREGON»$73.91. 

Cedar  Mills:  10.  Portland:  Sunnyside, 
25.  lone:  11.  Jennings  Lodffe:  1.  The 
Dalles:   13.      Smyrna:   2. 

Woman*n  Home  Missionary  Union  of 
Orearon:   11.91. 

WASHINGTON — $342.76. 

Alkali  Flat:  German  Ch..  75.  Almlra:  7. 
Black  Dlamoad:  5.  Cheney:  5.  Conpe- 
Tllle:  7.  Deer  Park:  3.10.  Everett:  First. 
7.75.  KIrkland:  5.  Odessa:  Friedensfeld. 
5;  Pilgrim.  25.  Quiacy:  10.  Ralston: 
Salem  Ch..  10.  Rottedale:  S.  S..  50c.  St. 
John:  6.  Seattle:  Alki.  2.50;  Columbia. 
4.08;  Green  Lake,  3:  Olivet,  50c;  Queen 
Anne.  9.  Spokane:  Lincoln  Helgrhts  S.  S., 
1.28.  Snmmit  Park:  1.  Sylvan:  1.  Taa- 
conver:  2.  Walla  W^alla:  First.  (L.  F. 
A.).  20.     W^arden:  German  Ch.,  60. 

Thronsrh  the  W^oman*s  Home  Missionary 
Union  of  Washlnston,  by  Mrs.  Estelle  Rob- 
erts. Treas.,  67.05. 

IDAHO — $4.75. 

Hope:  Ch..  4;  W.  M.  S.,  75c. 
THE  SOUTH,  Ac, 
W^EST  VIRGINIA — $2.75. 

Thronarh  the  Coasresatloaal  Conference 
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of  Ohio,  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Fraser,  D.D.,  Treas., 
12.75. 

KBimrCKY— $9.76. 

Thronsh  the  Conffrepitloiial  Coaferemce 
of  Ohio,  Dy  Rev.  J.  G.  Fraser,  D.D.,  Treas- 
urer.    Newport,  Ch.,  |9.76. 

NORTH  CAROLINA — 134.68. 

Brieluit  S.  a,  2.48;  "Friends,"  2.16  for 
Jos.  K.  Brick  SchooL  Rocky  Mounts  J. 
W.,  for  Jos.   K.  Brick   School,   6. 

Woman*  Mlaalonnrjr  Union  of  North 
Carolina,  by  Mrs.  F.  R.  Flynn,  Treas.,  26. 

SOUTH   CAROIilNA^lO.OO. 
Colnmblat  Rev.  E3.  N.  A.,   10. 

TBNNBSSBB— $2.74. 

Baat  Lake  I  Union  Ch.,  2.74. 
GBOROLA— 112.61. 

Attentat  Central  Ch.,  10.61.  Mariettas 
First  Ch.,  2. 

ALABAMA— $76.91. 

Bexari  Friendship  Ch.,  4.65.  Chlldera- 
borsi  Beard's  Chapel,  2.28.  Bnsley  Mlaalont 
1.  Gadadent  First  Ch..  2.  MobUet  First 
Ch.,   12.61.     Selmat   First   Ch.,   18.14.     Tal- 


ladesat  First  Ch..  6.33;  Miss  Lu  S.  C,  for 
KiAiTS  Mountain,  N.  C,  6. 

WoaMui**  Mlsalonary  Union  of 

by  Mrs.  H.  R.  Hudson,  Treas.,  25. 

MISSISSIPPI — 1178.00. 

Tons«looi    Tougraloo    College,      Alumni, 
173. 

FLORIDA— 18.50. 

St.   Peterabnrst   S.    S.,    Home   Dept,  for 
Pleasant  Hill.  Tenn.,  8.50. 

IVoBUUi'a    Home    Mlaalonary      Union     of 
Florida,  by  Mrs.  C.  B.   En  low.  Treas.,  for 
West  Tampa,  6. 
TBXA8— 10c. 

Roxtoni  G.  P.,  lOc. 

SnmmarT'  of  Reeelpta  for  October  1919.. 

Donations    |16,99J.J0 

Lesracies   ..    .. 8,478.ov 

125.468.96 

Bndo'wment  Pnnd 

Roxbury.    Mass..      Estate      of     Timothy 
Smith.  The  Timothy  Smith     Fund,     addl- 
ditional.   11.500.00. 


Congregational  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief 

B.  H.  FANCHER,  Tnasurfr 

Receipts  for  April,  May  and  June,  1919 
(Continued  from  November  number) 


Glovemvlllet  First,  6.44.  Greenei  First, 
7.10.  Hallt  2.50.  Homers  8.44.  Honeoyei 
1.22.  Jameatownt  First,  11.01:  Pilgrim 
Memorial.  65c.  Klantonet  50c.  Lake 
Vtewt  63c.  Little  Valleys  2.  MnnnsvUles 
1.10.  New  York  CItys  Borougrh  of  Brook- 
lyn. Church  of  the  Pilgrim.  31.20;  Flat- 
bush,  61.10;  Lewis  Ave.  12;  Tompkins 
Avenue,  250;  Borousrh  of  Queens,  Rich- 
mond Hill.  18.60;  Woodhaven  2.  Nlnsam 
Falls s  First,  20.  North  Bvanas  6.83.  Oa- 
ceolas  26c.  Owesos  Union  Presbyterian, 
80c.  Ponffhkeepslet  7.  Rensselaer  Fallas 
3.  Rlverheads  First,  5.25.  Roeheaters 
North,  19c;  Sea  Breeze,  28c.  Rodmans  67c. 
Roscoes  Independent,  70c.  Schenectadyt 
Pilsrrim,  3.  Sherbnrns  13.  SherrUls  2.05. 
Speneerporti  First,  1.2G.  Syracuses  Pil- 
grim, 45c;  Plymouth,  7.  Volneys  1.  Wal- 
ton s  First,  5.  Watertoivni  Emmanuel, 
7.60.  Watertowns  Middle  Road,  1.23. 
White  Plalnas  Westchester.  43. 

NORTH  DAKOTA — $26.00. 

ArsnavlUei  1.  Carrluiptons  3.80.  Cleve- 
land! 3.30.  Cooperatownt  First.  4.31.  Klbo- 
woodai    7.      Hanklnaons    3.    Plaaas   3.69. 

OHIO — $328.76. 

Akrons  First.  1.80;  West,  4.42.  Amherats 
Second,  1.08.  Andovers  32c.  Ashtabnias 
First,  3.12;  Second,  1.20.  Atwaters  45c. 
Anstlnburss    First,    1.56.      Bellevncs    First, 

3.55.  Relpres  40c.  Bereas  3.27.  Brook- 
flelds  32c.  Bartons  20c.  CInctnnatIt  Wal- 
nut Hills.  6;  I^awrence  St.,  2.60.  Glarldons 
80c.  Clevelands  Archwood  A^  c,  10.68; 
Collinwood.  2.20;  Denison  Ave.,  48c;  Em- 
anuel. 1.70;  Euclid  Ave.  12;  First.  6.28; 
Grace  1.04;  Hougrh  Avenue.  12.12;  Mlzpah. 
12.80;  Mt.  ZIon,  49c;  Park,  5.23;  Pilgrrlm, 
5.20;  Plymouth,  11.36.  Colnmbnst  East- 
wood, 3;  First,  4C;  Mayflower,  50c;  Ply- 
mouth 5.72  Conneauts  15.20.  Cnyahofca 
Falhit  1.48.  Kant  Cleveland s  Calvary.  73c; 
East.    3.01.      ElyHas    First.    15.77;    Second, 

4.56.  Enelld  Villages  32c.  Falrports  First, 
20c.  Florences  1.08.  FrederlekabnrR  i  80c. 
Genevas  2.92.  GnstaTUss  20c.  Hambdens 
10c.  HnntsbnrjTs  1.10.  Kents  65c.  Lake- 
^oods  92c.  LImat  First.  1.03.  Lodls  1.20. 
Lorolns  First,  1.40.  Madison  s  Central. 
2.90.  Matinfleld  First,  12.50;  Mayflower. 
2.72.  Marblebeads  50c.  Mariettas  First. 
8.68;    Harmar,    12c;    Second.    1.20.      Marys- 


vlUes  20c.  Mount  Vernon s  1.  NetoMis 
50c.  Newark  s  Pljrmouth.  86c  New  Loa- 
dons  85c.  Newton  Fallas  1.62.  North  Fair- 
field s  36c.  North  Olmsted  s  9.69.  North 
RldsevlUes  23c.  Oberllns  First.  9.14;  Sec- 
ond, 8.23.  PalaeovlUes  First,  82c.  Point 
Places  20c.  Rld^evHle  Comersi  10c 
Rockports  66c.  Sandusky  s  First.  2.81. 
Springrllelds  First,  6.20.  StronvrUlet  20. 
Stuarts  3.37.  SnlUvans  40c  Tnlkaad^t 
52c  Toledos  Park.  2.80;  Plymouth,  40c 
Unlonvllles  28c.  Twlnabnrffs  3.35.  Tcr- 
mlUons  20c.  Wnnaeons  40c  Waylanis 
20c.  Waynes  28c.  W>lllnctons  60c  West 
WlUlamaflelds  3Cc  Windham s  1.20.  Yorfcs 
24c.  Younsrstowns  Elm  St.  Welsh.  80c. 
Yonnsatowns  Plymouth.  72c 
OKLAHOMA — $4.18. 

Chlckashas  2.93.  Medfordi  18c  CHkIs- 
homa    CItys    Pilgrrim,      95c      Weathcrfordt 

7c. 

ORRGON — $24.22. 

Beavertons  5.16.  Forest  Groves  5.11 
Lexlnntons      1.      Monitors      2.        Portlaadi 

Hlgrhland,  2.46;  Laurel  wood,  7.19.  Smyvnai 

Molalla,  1.28. 

PRNN8YLVANLA— $57.40. 

Coleralnes  Swedish,  1.20.  Kanes  10. 
MeadilUes  Park  Ave..  6.  J  New  Oastlei 
First,  1.20.  Phlladelphlas  Park.  6.  Sena- 
tons  First  Welsh,  8;  Plymouth,  17;  Purl- 
tan.  10. 

RHODB   ISLAND — $41.56. 

BarriuRTtons  4.83.  Briatols  First  ISO. 
Central  Fallas  13.16.  B.  Providences  New- 
man, 4.40.  Kingston  s  2.  Pawtncfccts 
Park  Place,  13.  Providence t  Free  Evangel. 
1.17. 

TENNESSEE: — $1.50. 

East  Lakes  Union,  50c  Mempklas  Sec- 
ond 1. 

TEXAS — $13.40. 

Amarlllos   1.30.      DaUaas   12.10. 

VERMONT — $290.95. 

Barneti    5.      Barres      1.27.      Bennlastoai 

North,  8.74;  Second.  5.14.  Brattleberes 
Center,  12.05.  Brookflclds  Second,  2.50. 
DrownlnKton  &  Orleanas  10.  Burllastost 
Collegre  Street,  10;  First.  15.  Caatlefoai  6. 
Charlestons      Plymouth.      1.16.        Chcsttfi 

(Continued  in  January  number) 
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W£  Friends  of  Christian  Edacation  Will  Give  Piedmont 
^'      College  Right  Now  Twenty  Thousand  Dollars. 

It  will  be  able  to  pay  its  teachers  and  meet  the  bills  it  has  held  up,  by 
hook  or  crook,  to  January  1st.    If  not,  it  cannot. 

I  have  stood  all  through  this  war  with  my  back  to  the  wall,  fitting  for 
each  day's  need, — sometimes  succeeding;  sometimes  defeated,  but  never  giving 
up. 

The  call  for  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  remedy  conditions  brought  by  the 
war  is  not  exorbitant,  for  a  College  which  is 

"ONE  OF  THE  BEST  THINGS  OUR  CONGREGATIONAL  FOUCS  ARE  DO- 
ING."   (Dr.  Rockwell  Harmon  Potter.) 

than  which  we  have 

"NO  INSTITUTION  MORE  NEEDED  AND  MORE  PROMISING."     (National 
Councirs  Deputation.) 

when  this  sum  will  deliver  it. 
It  has  been  full  of  students  during  the  whole  war;  but,  as  our  boyB  are  now 
returning  from  training  camps,  army  and  navy,  all  our  aocommodations  will 
soon  over-flow.    We  have  had  nearly  200  boys  in  war  service. 

If  all  who  read  this  appeal  and  who  are  interested  in  developing  and  train- 
ing citizens  from  hundreds  of  thousands  of  capable  young  people  within  the 
reach  of  Piedmont  will  respond  the  best  they  can,  they  will  relieve  completely 
this  strain  and  set  Piedmont  free  to  do  its  work  unfettered  by  deficit  and  debt 
IT  HAS  EARNEJD  THE  RIGHT  TO  MAKE  THIS  APPEAL. 
No  sum  will  be  too  large  to  use  with  economy,  and  none  too  small  to  be 
appreciated.  Please  swamp  my  office  during  the  next  few  days  with  checks, 
and  I  will  promise  to  work  as  hard  to  develop  Piedmont's  work  as  I  have  to 
save  it.  Don't  wait  a  minute;  but  write  me  whether  it  is  |5.00.  |1,000  or  some 
sum  between! 

Yours  for  success, 

FRANK  B.  JENKINS, 
President  Piedmont  (Allege,  Demorest,  Ga. 


Conditional  Gifts 

Safe  Investment       Wise  Charity 

Ymi  oar  provide  a  stated  Income  for  life  i»r  yourtelf  or  others  by  makliii  m 
f  Ift  te 

The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Sooiety 

The  Income  will  be  large  in  eomparleon  with  equally  hloh  o^sd^  Invalid 
merits.  There  are  no  inheritance  taxes,  court  costs,  legal  fees,  or  Incidental  a»> 
IMnsss.    All  of  which  means  advantage  to  donors  and  to  the  Society. 

it  Is  wise  charity,  because  there  Is  no  will  to  be  brolcen  or  even  contostsdl, 
and  ne  waste  or  delay  in  the  settlement  of  estates. 

The  Income  Is  sure.  The  money  Is  Invested  carefully  by  experienced  triM* 
tees,  and  the  resources  of  the  Society  are  pledged  to  the  annuitants.  The  boiidi«J 
given  are  non-attachabie.  Loss  by  fire  or  theft  is  impossible.  There  is  no  lltt»' 
tuatlen  in  value. 

Money  or  approved  equities  will  be  received.  Annuities  will  be  paid  to  on« 
er  more  persons.  The  rate  varies  with  age  of  annuitant  at  date  of  gift  Tli« 
••nditional  Gift  is  commended  as  a  way  of  providing  for  others.  It  cannot  hm 
tflealpated,  lost,  er  diverted. 

W%t  parttonlars  address. 

The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Sooiety 

287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

RSV.  C  C  BURTON,  D.  D.,  General  SeorsUry  C.  H.  BAKER,  Treaaiirw 
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